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Department  op  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
WashinffUm,  September  H,  1911, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled  ''Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States." 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
^ya87lington,  September  H,  191 L 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to   transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled  *^  Industrial 
Education  in  the  United  States." 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report,  issued  in  1892,  and  the  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report,  issued  in  1902,  both  dealt  with  this  subject,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  such  a  marked  growth  of 
interest  in  industrial  education  and  such  a  call  for  information  as  to 
the  present  status  of  this  branch  of  education  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Bureau  undertook  this  present  study  in  response  to  an 
insistent  demand. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in 
this  report^  was  not  to  go  into  any  theoretical  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  education,  but  rather  to  bring  together  the  com- 
prehensive data  respecting  the  various  systems  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  this  country  and  to  analyze  and  present  the  information  in 
such  way  as  to  be  of  the  most  use  to  those  interested  in  furthering 
the  development  of  this  important  branch  of  education. 

Tlie  work  has  been  carried  on  and  the  report  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Bowen  of 
the  Bureau  of  Lab6r. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  p.  Neill, 

Commissioner. 
To  Hon.  Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IHTEODXICTIOH. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

In  1892  and  again  in  1902  the  Bureau  of  Labor  published  the 
results  of  investigations  into  manual,  industrial,  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  the  eight  years  since  the 
second  of  these  reports  was  issued,  public  interest  in  the  subject  of 
industrial  education  has  so  increased  that  an  investigation  into  its 
present  status 'seemed  desirable. 

This  increased  interest  has  manifested  itself  in  the  widespread  and 
growing  demand  that  the  schools  shall  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
future  work  of  the  children.  Manual  training,  which  was  the  first 
departure  from  exclusively  academic  studies,  has  not  lost  favor,  but 
there  is  an  increasing  sentiment  that  along  with  the  cultural  studies 
of  the  public  schools  should  go  training  preparatory  to  the  work  the 
pupils  are  going  to  do  after  they  graduate  or  leave,  and  that  in  addition 
there  should  be  opportunities  for  trade  instruction  for  those  who,  on 
account  of  age,  previous  acquirements,  lack  of  time,  or  other  causes, 
can  not  take  or  do  not  desire  general  studies.  Public  high  schools, 
business  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  offer  numerous  oppor- 
tunities through  which  those  who  desire  to<fit  themselves  for  business 
or  professional  life  may  secure  a  complete  and  well-rounded  training, 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  take  up  a  trade  or  a  handicraft,  opportunities 
for  an  equivalent  training  are  much  harder  to  find.  The  old  ap- 
prenticeship system  has  practically  died  out  and  the  present  system 
^f  subdivision  and  specialization  in  industry  confines  the  beginner  to 
one  machine  or  one  operation  and  gives  him  no  chance  to  learn  the 
trade  as  a  whole.  Consequently  the  ranks  of  unskilled  and  low-grade 
labor  are  overcrowded,  industry  suffers  for  want  of  skilled  workmen, 
and  the  individual  worker  finds  his  life  narrow  and  monotonous,  his 
work  a  mere  round  of  drudgery  instead  of  a  means  of  self-expression. 
Out  of  this  situation  has  grown  the  demand  for  a  system  of  education 
which  shall  meet  the  needs  of  workers  of  the  industrial  classes  at  least 
as  thoroughly  as  the  established  system  meets  those  of  the  profes- 
Jonal  and  commercial  classes. 

The  wide  extent  and  the  rapid  growth  of  this  interest  in  industrial 
education  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  since  the  second  of  the  reports 
above  referred  to  was  published  in  1902,  in  seven  States,  Connecticut, 
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MainO;  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Wis- 
consin, special  commissions  have  been  appointed  for  the  study  of  indus- 
trial education  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  either  wholly  or  partly 
at  public  expense.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  made  investigations  and 
issued  public  reports  upon  the  subject.  Two  national  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  industrial  ^ucation  have  been  formed.  Eight 
States  have  made  special  legislative  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  industrial  training,  and  in  many  places  where  no  such  pro- 
vision has  been  made  some  training  of  the  kind  has  been  established 
as  part  of  the  public-school  system.  More  ^gnificant  still,  vocational 
guidance  is  being  introduced  widely  as  a  means  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  both  parents  and  children  to  the  need  of  preparation  for  the 
child's  future  work,  and  thus  increasii^  the  number  who  seek  indus- 
trial training. 

In  view  of  this  general  interest  in  the  subject,  it  was  decided  to 
confine  the  present  investigation  strictly  to  industrial  education,  using 
iht  term  as  meaning  training  for  the  mechanical  trades  and  other 
manual  occupations.  Industrial  education,  thus  defined,  differs  from 
manual  training  in  that  the  latter  is  designed  primarily  for  cultural 
purposes,  while  the  main  purpose  of  the  former  is  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough,  practical  faiowledge  of  some  trade  or  handicraft.  Tech- 
nical education  differs  from  both  in  that  it  is  designed  to  fit  students 
lor  supervisory,  professional,  or  semiprofessional  vocations. 

The  data  for  this  report  were  gathered  mainly  by  special  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  on  a  schedule  of  inquiries.  The  information 
was  collected  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1910  and  relates  to 
conditions  at  that  time.  The  work  was  considerably  handicapped, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  field  work  had  to  be  done  during 
the  summer  vacation  period  while  the  schools  were  not  in  session,  thus 
preventing  the  agents  of  the  bureau  from  seeing  the  schools  in  actual 
operation  and  from  interviewing  many  of  the  teachers.  The  data, 
howev^,  were,  except  in  a  few  instances,  secured  by  personal  inter- 
views of  the  agents  with  the  school  authorities.  A  very  few  schedules 
were  secured  by  coirespondence. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TYPES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  offering  indastrial  training  are  of  several  different  types, 
so  that  a  few  definitions  seem  essential  before  entering  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  work.  There  has  been  much  variation  and  no  little 
confusion  in  the  use  of  terms,  but  the  following  definitions  are  now 
rather  generally  agreed  upon : 

Vocational  schools  in  one  sense  include  commercitd^  technical,  agri- 
cultural, and  professional,  as  well  as  industrial  schools.  In  the  use 
of  the  term  as  appUed  to  a  phase  of  industrial  education,  however,  a 
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vocational  school  is  one  which  (a)  prepares  for  a  manual  occupation 
which  is  not  classed  as  a  trade,  or  (ft)  gives  training  in  some  line  of 
manual  work  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  pupil  toward  a  trade  or 
other  manual  occupation  rather  than  as  a  part  of  direct  and  intensive 
preparation  for  immediate  entry  into  such  trade  or  occupation. 

Industrial  schools  are  schools  giving  training  for  the  mechanical 
trades  or  other  manual  occupations.  According  to  whether  they 
prepare  pupils  for  entrance  into  practical  work  either  as  learners,  ap- 
prentices, or  journeymen,  or  give  supplemental  trade  instruction  to 
those  already  in  a  manual  occupation,  such  schools  may  be  described 
as  follows: 

Trade  preparatory  schools  are  schools  that  teach  the  elements  of 
trades  (including  practice  and  some  theory)  and  prepare  a  pupil  to 
enter  a  trade  school  or  an  apprenticeship,  or  to  become  a  learner  in  a 
trade. 

Trade  schools  are  schools  that  teach  trades  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  entirety,  i.  e.,  the  processes  and  practices  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific and  mathematical  principles  upon  which  these  processes  are  based, 
the  course  being  designed  to  take  the  place  of  an  apprenticeship. 

Continuation  schools  are  schools  conducted  to  give .  instruction 
(mostly  in  the  evening)  in  trades  ot  vocations  to  those  already  em- 
ployed in  such  trades  or  vocations.  The  histruction  consists  of  either 
supplemental  practice  in  the  trades,  related  subjects  of  study,  or  both. 

Apprenticeship  schools  are  schools  conducted  by  employing  estab- 
lishments for  the  instruction  of  their  apprentices  in  the  processes  and 
practices  and  related  theory  of  their  respective  trades. 

Cooperative  schools  are  schools  operated  for  the  instruction  of 
apprentices  and  other  employees  under  a  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  school  and  employing  establishments,  the  establishments 
permitting  or  requiring  the  employees  to  attend. 

Manual  training,  now  very  generally  adopted  in  cities  and  large 
towns,  in  its  inception  laid  the  foundation  for  a  broader  curriculum 
in  the  secondary  school;  but  it  did  not  aim  to  be,  and  its  founders 
did  not  claim  that  it  should  be,  vocational,  i.  e.,  it  did  not  purport  to 
equip  the  pupil  for  any  particular  manual  occupation  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  However,  in  the  very  recent  past  serious  efforts  have 
been  made  in  a  few  instances  to  change  the  purpose  of  these  schools 
in  the  later  years  of  their  courses,  giving  them  during  this  period  a 
definite  industrial  rather  than  a  cultural  or  scientific  bent.  In  these 
attempts  to  articulate  industrial  education  with  manual  training  in 
manual  training  schools  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  aim  or  purpose  of 
these  undertakings  has  often  been  reflected  in  the  administration  of 
the  schools  in  question.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  classify  these 
schools,  as  the  organization  of  their  trade  instruction  has  not  been 
standardized. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  INCLUDED  IN  REPORT. 

In  carrying  out  the  investigation,  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  deciding  what  schools  to  admit  and  what  to  exclude.  As  yet  tlie 
lines  of  demarcation  between  manual,  industrial,  and  technical  train- 
ing are  by  no  means  sharply  drawn.  Each  has  its  own  field,  but  each 
shades  into  the  other  two.  The  intention  was  to  include  only  insti- 
tutions which  aim  to  give  such  training  as  is  specifically  applicable  to 
manual  vocations.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  include  some  so-called  manual  training  and  technical  schools, 
because  in  certain  cases  their  work,  in  whole  or  in  part,  consists  of 
training  for  manual  occupations.  In  such  cases  only  the  department, 
division,  or  classes  giving  industrial  training  have  been  discussed, 
the  other  work  of  the  institution  having  been  disregarded. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  take  a  complete  census  of  the  trade, 
vocational,  and  apprenticeship  schools  of  the  country.  Nearly  all 
such  schools,  however,  have  been  canvassed  and  it  is  believed  that  full 
information  is  here  presented  concerning  representative  institutions 
of  each  class,  showing  how  they  have  been  established  and  giving 
their  courses  and  their  methods  of  instruction. 

The  investigation  does  not  cover  commercial  schools,  manual  train- 
ing schools,  technical  schools,  or  agricultural  schools.  The  name  of 
the  school,  however,  does  not  always  indicate  the  character  of  its 
work.  Several  so-called  manual  training  and  technical  schools  appear 
in  this  report  because  their  work  or  a  part  of  their  work  consists  of 
training  for  manual  occupations.  ^ 

A  great  number  of  schools  throughout  the  country  are  doing  indus- 
trial education  work  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Many  evening  drawing 
schools,  for  instance,  are  to  a  minor  degree  teacliing  what  may  be 
construed  as  theory  of  trades,  that  is,  drawing,  and  some  of  the 
classes  in  these  evening  drawing  schools  may  include  journeymen, 
apprentices,  and  helpers  of  different  trades  and  also  persons  who  have 
not  yet  chosen  an  occupation.  All  the  various  manual  training 
activities  of  schools  likewise  constitute  a  minor  factor  in  industrial 
education.  Some  colleges,  too,  in  their  general  cidtural  courses 
require  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  training;  so  also  do  the  agri- 
cultural schools  and  colleges  of  the  coimtry,  in  most  if  not  all  of  w^hich 
there  is  at  least  some  mechanical  training  required  in  connection  with 
an  agricultural  course.  Arts  and  crafts  schools  may  likewise  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  some  industrial  training.  It  was  regarded  as 
impracticable  to  attempt  a  study  of  all  such  schools. 

The  report  does  not  include  the  schools  throughout  the  country 
giving  or  purporting  to  give  trade  training,  which  are  primarily  com- 
mercial enterprises,  organized  and  maintained  for  the  profit  of  the 
proprietors.     The  chief  fields  for  these  schools  have  been  horology. 
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jewelry,  watchmaking,  engraving  and  repairing,  electricians,  operating 
electricians,  steam  and  gas  engineering,  engineering,  millinery,  dress- 
making, barbering,  hair  dressing  and  manicuring,  linotype  work, 
mechanical  trades,  photography  and  photo-engraving.  These  schools 
usually  have  day  sessions  and  provide  actual  trade  work  for  their 
pupils.  No  time  is  given  to  purely  cultural  work,  and  intensive 
methods  are  used.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  prescribed  length  of 
course;  it  varies  with  the  skill,  abihty,  and  previous  preparation  of 
the  pupil. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS  INCLUDED  IN  REPORT. 

The  classification  for  presentation  in  this  report  of  the  schools 
studied  involves  certain  difficulties.  Naturally  schools  maintained 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  certain  classes  would  be  grouped  together 
and  so  would  those  possessing  such  common  pecuharities  of  support 
or  purpose  as  would  strongly  affect  their  attitude  or  methods.  Thus, 
industrial  schools  for  girls,  simply  because  they  are  for  girls,  have  to 
face  certain  difficulties  and  meet  certain  demands  which  influence 
their  work  so  largely  that  they  may  properly  be  classed  together, 
regardless  of  time  of  session  or  method  of  support.  Evening  schools, 
because  of  the  time  of  holding  their  sessions  and  of  certain  points  of 
general  similarity  in  purpose  and  method;  Negro  schools,  because  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  race  they  serve;  and  correspondence  schools, 
because  of  their  method  of  instruction,  show  certain  strongly  marked 
characteristics  which  of  themselves  point  out  their  classification. 
When  all  the  schools  dealing  with  special  classes  or  having  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  method  or  management  are  separated  out,  the  remain- 
ing schools  of  wider  scope  and  more  general  purpose  are  so  much 
affected  by  the  source  from  wliich  their  support  is  derived  that  they 
naturally  fall  into  two  groups,  philantlu^opic  industrial  schools  and 
public  industrial  schools,  the  latter  again  being  subdivided  according 
as  they  form  part  of  the  local  public  school  system  or  a  State  system. 

Theoretically  such  a  classification  is  simple  enough,  but  it  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact  that  a  given  school  may  possess  two  or  even 
more  strongly  influential  characteristics — as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  an  industrial  school  for  Negro  girls  there  might  be  question 
whether  the  race  or  the  sex  of  the  special  class  concerned  is  more 
effective  in  determining  the  methods  and  general  attitude  of  the 
school.  Subdivisions  under  each  class  might  have  been  adopted, 
girls'  schools,  for  instance,  being  divided  into  schools  for  whites,  for 
Negroes,  for  Indians,  etc.,  but  this  would  have  involved  either  much 
repetition  or  the  dispersal  of  material  which  should  go  together.  In 
such  cases  the  school  has  been  grouped  according  to  what  seepaed  its 
dominant  characteristic  and  appears  with  the  group  whose  general 
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activities  it  best  illustrates.  For  instance,  the  Armstrong  Manual 
Training  School  of  Washington,  D.  C,  although  restricted  to  Negroes, 
is  included  with  schools  supported  by  public  funds,  because  while  it  is 
both  a  pubUc  and  a  Negro  school,  it  is  a  better  illustration  of  the 
specialized' work  of  the  pubhc  school  system  than  of  the  work  of 
schools  devoted  to  a  special  race.  Such  cases  are  not  numerous,  but 
wherever  they  occur  the  effort  has  been  made  to  class  the  school  with 
the  group  of  which  its  work  is  most  t}'pical. 

Since  the  philanthropic  and  public  industrial  schools  are  more  nu- 
merous, more  widely  distributed,  and  more  illustrative  of  the  general 
principles  of  industrial  education  than  are  the  more  specialized 
schools,  institutions  of  these  two  general  classes  are  first  presented  in 
the  following  report.  Schools  designed  for  some  special  class  or 
marked  by  some  characteristic  feature  of  method,  purpose,  or  source 
of  support  are  then  considered,  followed  by  chapters  devoted  to  such 
general  aspects  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education  as  the  crea- 
tion and  work  of  State  commissions,  the  attitude  of  public  bodies, 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  etc. 

PHILANTHROPIC  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  as  the  name  indicates,  have  been  founded  by  private 
benevolence.  They  differ  widely  in  methods  and  management,  but 
generally  agree  in  trying  to  give  a  chance  in  life  to  those  who,  without 
some  help,  would  be  obliged  to  become  or  to  remain  unsldlled  workers. 
Naturally  they  are  apt  to  be  located  in  or  near  industrial  centers, 
where  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  and  the  potential  supply  are 
alike  large.  Being  independent  units,  philanthropic  schools  can 
adopt  or  alter  courses  of  study  more  easily  than  can  the  public  schools, 
and  hence  they  have  shown  a  quicker  response  to  the  growing  demand 
for  trade  training.  Some  schools  have  been  founded  expressly  to 
meet  this  demand,  while  others  which  had  been  established  to  give 
technical  and  scientific  education  added  trade  courses  or  departments 
for  industrial  training.  In  general  these  schools  aim  to  give  trade  in- 
struction in  a  practical  way  without  demanding  much  study  of  other 
subjects,  but  some  of  them  include  also  purely  cultural  studies  in  their 
industrial  courses. 

PUBLIC  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  pubUc  schools  lagged  behind  philanthropic  and  private  insti- 
tutions in  adding  industrial  training  to  their  courses,  but  recently 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  activity  in  this  direction.  ,  Ordi- 
narily the  beginnings  have  been  made  in  the  evening  schools,  then 
classes  have  been  established  in  day  schools  or  industrial  courses  added 
in  manual  training  schools,  and  finally  separate  industrial  schools 
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provided.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  trade  and  vocational  training  has  cut  short  this  process,  and  in 
1909-10  a  considerable  number  of  public  industrial  schools  were 
established.     Many  of  these  are  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage. 

In  general,  systems  of  public  industrial  education  aim  to  give 
systematic  and  thorough  training  in  which  a  proper  groundwork  of 
acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  underlying  principdes  of  a  trade 
shall  be  correlated  with  practice  work  imder  conditions  as  nearly 
resembUng  those  of  the  shop  as  possible.  To  furnish  this,  they  pro- 
vide schools  ranging  in  type  from  the  elementary  school,  designed 
not  so  much  to  fit  a  pupil  to  enter  a  given  trade  as  to  enable  him  to 
judge  whether  he  likes  it  and  is  suited  to  it,  up  to  the  secondary 
school,  giving  specific  and  thorough  trade  instruction. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  of  public  industrial  schools, 
those  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  regular  public  school  system  of  a 
given  city,  and  those  organized  under  a  special  State  law,  subject 
wholly  or  in  part  to  State  control.  Four  States  have  the  latter 
system.  Of  these  Connecticut  maintains  two  schools  wholly  at  the 
cost  and  under  the  control  of  the  State;  Massachusetts  pays  half  the 
cost  of  maintaining  any  public  industrial  school  established  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  commission  on  industrial  education;  New 
Jersey  contributes  half  the  annual  cost  of  any  such  school  between 
the  limits  of  $3,000  and  $7,000;  while  New  York  contributes  annually 
certain  sums  based  on  the  length  of  the  school  session  and  the  number 
of  teachers  employed.  Elsewhere  such  schools  are  maintained  by 
local  taxation. 

In  the  two  Connecticut  industrial  schools  under  State  control 
which  have  been  established  by  the  State  board  of  education,  at 
Bridgeport  and  at  New  Britain,  free  instruction  in  trade  work  is 
offered  to  persons  above  14  years  of  age. 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  20  ^independent"  industrial  schools  in 
existence  at  the  present  time  in  various  localities.  Some  are  day 
schools,  offering  courses  for  beginners  in  trade  work,  while  others  are 
open  only  in  the  evening  and  are  intended  primarily  to  assist  day 
workers  to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  their  vocations.  In 
each  case  before  State  aid  is  obtained  the  location,  course  of  study, 
and  method  of  instruction  must  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  Three  independent  incorporated  textile  schools  have 
also  been  established. 

In  New  Jersey  three  institutions  receive  State  support  under  the 
act  passed  in  1881  for  the  encouragement  of  industrial  education,  but 
only  one  of  them  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation.  These 
scUools  are  governed  by  boards  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State,  and  their  courses  of  study  are  supervised  by  the  State 
board  of  education. 
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Under  the  New  York  system  tlxree  kinds  of  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished. Two  of  these  classes,  i.  e.,  the  general  industrial  schools  and 
the  trade  schools,  are  strictly  industrial  schools.  The  third  class  are 
schools  for  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  making  with  the 
mechanic  arts  as  incidental  to  agriculture  and  home  making.  Gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  these  schools  is  exercised  by  the  division  of 
trade  schools  of  the  State  department  of  education.  An  enrollment 
of  at  least  25  pupils  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  State  aid.  So  far 
11  schools  have  been  established. 

Public  industrial  schools  are  found  most  numerously  in  the  north 
and  east — that  is,  in  the  older  manufacturing  sections,  where  the 
worker^s  chance  of  getting  ahead  without  definite  training  and  prepa- 
ration is  smallest  and  where  the  need  of  skilled  workmen. is  most 
felt.  Tliey  are  by  no  means  confined  to  tlxis  section,  however.  The 
trades  tauglit  and  the  methods  used  naturally  vary  according  to  the 
dominant  industries  of  each  locality. 

APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  a  decidedly  recent  development,  for  although 
one  or  two,  notably  that  conducted  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  were  established 
a  generation  ago,  very  few  go  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  majority  have  come  into  existence  since 
1905.  They  are  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  provide 
a  substitute  for  the  old-time  apprenticeship,  which  has  been  prac- 
tically driven  out  by  the  modem  emphasis  on  specialization  and  sub- 
division of  work.  Under  modem  conditions  few  or  no  shops  offered 
the  begumer  a  chance  to  learn  more  than  one  small  part  of  a  trade, 
and  in  consecjuence  witliin  the  last  decade  manufacturers  quite  gen- 
erally have  found  their  operations  hampered  by  a  lack  of  all-round 
skilled  workmen  able  to  do  liigh-grade  work  and  to  take  positions  as 
foremen,  etc.  A  certain  proportion  of  highly  skilled  and  intelligent 
employees,  it  is  now  recognized,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  a  modem  manufacturing  plant,  \^4th  its  expensive 
equipment  of  highly  specialized  machinery  and  its  intricate  processes. 
Hence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  employers  are  seeking  means  of  gi^^ng 
the  all-round  training  the  apprenticeship  system  used  to  afford. 

Since  each  of  these  schools  is  a  private  enterprise  maintained  by  an 
employer  for  the  sake  of  proAdding  himself  ynth  skilled  workers,  they 
are  naturally  found  only  in  comiection  with  large  firms  and  corpora- 
tions. Since  1905  the  leading  railroad  systems  of  the  country  have 
rather  generiilly  established  them.  Other  corporations,  especially 
large  manufacturing  concerns,  have  started  a  number  since  19Clft. 

In  general  the  plan  of  these  schools  is  to  train  a  boy  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  shop  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  him  in  the  subjects, 
such  as  mathematics,  mechanical  dra^ving,  and  the  like,  essential  foi: 
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fitudy  of  direct  benefit  to  workers  engaged  in  trades  and  to  persons 
seeking  to  enter  trades.  Many  of  the  subjects  taught  may  be  termed 
properly  theory  of  a  trade,  and  to  quite  an  extent  the  educational 
work  of  the  association  may  be  classed  as  continuation  school  work. 
Classes  are  generally  held  in  the  evening.  In  a  few  cases  the  associa- 
tion cooperates  with  employers  and  furnishes  instruction  to  certain 
groups  of  employees.  This  work  ranges  from  directing  the  instruc- 
tion to  merely  carrying  out  a  course  determined  by  the  employer. 

TEXTILE  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  specialized  schools  confining  their  work  strictly  to  sub- 
jects related  to  the  textile  industries.  At  present  there  are  two  main 
types  of  these  schools — ^those  which  aim  primarily  to  train  for  super- 
visory positions  and  for  such  highly  ^skilled  occupations  that  they 
may  be  considered  semiprofessional,  and  those  in  which  the  main 
purpose  is  to  train  workers  for  the  manual  textile  occupations. 
Schools  of  the  first  class  have  in  some  cases  added  departments  in 
which  training  for  these  manual  occupations  is  given.  Except  in 
these  instances  they  are  not  regarded  as  falling  within  the  scope  of 
this  investigation. 

Textile  schools  of  the  second  class  are  a  recent  development,  very 
few  having  been  established  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. They  are  found  only  where  textile  industries  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  a  community's  activities,  and  are  therefore  more  numer- 
ous in  New  England  than  elsewhere.  They  are  generally  maintained 
by  public  funds,  but  instances  of  both  apprenticeship  and  proprietary 
institutions  are  foimd. 

The  subjects  taught  vary  according  to  the  dominant  textile  indus- 
tries of  each  locality.  Usually  two  kinds  of  courses  are  given — ^short 
courses  giving  only  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  single  occupation,  and 
longer  courses  embracing  academic  as  well  as  trade  instruction  and 
usually  covering  a  group  of  related  occupations. 

Textile  schools  have  been  founded  only  where  the  need  for  such 
work  was  apparent  and  pressing,  and  in  general  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Their  graduates  are  in  demand  and  their  classes  usually 
well  filled. 

GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Trade  schools  for  girls  are  rare,  and  even  schools  offering  them 
industrial  courses  as  a  part  of  their  work  are  not  common.  This  has 
resulted  directly  from  the  public  attitude  toward  women  in  industry. 
For  ft  long  time  the  feeling  prevailed  that  the  industrial  world  was 
not  the  place  for  women,  and  that  a  training  which  fitted  them  for 
anything  but  home  life  would  be  liighly  undesirable.  When  it 
became  evident  that  woman's  presence  in  industry  must  be  accepted 
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it  was  felt  that,  since  the  great  majority  of  wage-earning  women 
marry  and  withdraw  to  their  own  homes  before  they  are  25,  it  was 
not  worth  wliile  to  provide  specific  trade  training  for  so  brief  a 
period.  This  feelmg  is  still  %videly  prevalent,  but  in  the  great  indus- 
trial centers  where  women  workers  are  most  abundant  the  evil 
results  of  permitting  annually  thousands  of  girls  14  to  16  years  old 
to  enter  the  industrial  world  without  skill  or  training,  there  to  shift 
for  themselves  as  best  they  may,  have  become  so  apparent  that  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  trade  training  for  girls  is  rapidly  growing. 

As  yet  the  schools  giving  such  training  are  almost  exclusively 
located  in  the  northeastern  manufacturing  States.  Of  18  consid- 
ered in  this  report,  14  are  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachu- 
setts. Their  courses  are  usually  limited  to  the  various  forms  of 
dressmaking,  garment  making,  and  millinery.  In  the  trade  schools 
proper  it  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  make  the  courses  as  short 
as  is  consistent  with  thorough  training,  since  these  schools  are  pri- 
marily designed  for  those  who  are  forced  to  become  wage  earners  as 
early  as  possible.  In  schools  wliich  give  industrial  training  as  only 
part  of  their  work  courses  are  often  longer,  including  general  aca- 
demic studies  and  related  subjects. 

A  lai-ge  number  of  the  pubUc  evening  schools  open  to  girls  give 
courses  wliich  might  be  used  as  preparation  for  a  trade,  but  which  are 
usually  taken  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in  the  girl's  present  or  future 
home,  and  hence  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion. Courses  in  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  cooking,  for  instance, 
when  taken  for  home  use,  are  excluded,  although  the  training  in  any 
of  these  subjects  might  be  utilized  by  those  intending  to  follow  them 
as  trades. 

The  strictly  trade  schools  for  girls  are  a  recent  development,  and 
are  still  looked  upon  as  somewhat  experimental.  Their  work  is 
reported  as  successful,  however,  and  their  graduates  are  in  demand. 

NEGRO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Opportunities  for  securing  some  degree  of  industrial  education  are 
provided  for  Negroes  in  some  of  the  pubhc  schools.  Also  in  prac- 
tically all  the  Negro  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  South  a 
certain  amount  of  such  training  is  included,  that  the  student  may  be 
prepared  to  attend  to  the  repairs  and  the  building,  blacksmithing, 
etc.,  incident  to  the  successful  management  of  a  farm.  In  both  cases 
the  kind  and  the  extent  of  the  industrial  training  is  conditioned  by 
the  general  character  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  few  schools  in  the  North  and  a 
number  in  the  South  in  which  industrial  training  is  either  tho  sole 
purpose  or  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  work.  The  aim 
of  these  schools  varies  widely,   according  to  their  location,  even 
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though  tJiey  may  teach  the  same  subjects.  In  the  Xortli  their  pur- 
pose is  to  fit  the  Negro  for  city  life,  and  in  the  South  to  lead  him  back 
to  the  land.  Consequently  in  the  South  it  is  unusual  to  Snd  such  a 
school  which  does  not  have  agricultural  courses  around  which  the 
other  work  centers,  while  such  courses  are  nonexistent  in  the  northern 
schoob. 

Industrial  schools  for  Negroes  are  almost  invariabl}'  pliilanthropic 
enterprises,  and  their  work  is  usually  hampered  by  insufficient  funds. 
They  have  also  had  to  face,8pecial  difficulties  owing  to  the  fact  that 
apprenticesliips  are  practically  never  open  to  colored  workers  and 
hence  their  students  must  receive  all  their  preliminarj'  training  before 
leaving  school.  The  difficulty  Negroes  find  in  entering  a  skilled  trade, 
unless  it  is  one  in  wliich  they  can  work  independently  or  as  separate 
groups,  limits  the  scope  of  their  work,  and  owing  to  the  deficient 
education  of  a  portion  of  their  students  much  of  their  instruction 
must  be  elementary.  As  a  further  difficulty  they  have  had  to  coun- 
teract the  prejudices  of  their  own  race  who  have  been  inclined  to 
look  upon  clerical,  commeicjal,  and  professional  catlings  as  the  only 
ones  which  could  be  considered  by  the  ambitious. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  the  Negro  schools  have  done  good 
work.  Several  have  won  for  themselves  a  national  reputation,  and 
all  are  playing  an  important  part  in  the  adjustment  of  the  race  to 
the  new  conditions  in  which  emancipation  has  placed  them. 

-      INDIAH  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  few  Indian  schools  exclusively  for  industrial  training 
but  there  are  a  number  which  offer  industrial  courses  in  connection 
with  other  work.  These  are  mostly  scattered  through  the  West 
where  they  are  most  accessible  to  Indian  pupik.  The  kind  and  extent 
of  industrial  training  offered  depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  locality 
in  which  a  given  school  is  situated.  In  general  the  trades  tauglit 
are  those  needed  in  the  country  or  in  a  small  community.  Some- 
times, especially  in  the  reservation  scliools,  only  the  fundamentals 
of  trades  are  given.  Tlie  few  well-known  Indian  schools,  or  schools 
admitting  Indian  pupil-s,  located  in  the  East  teach  a  greater  varictv 
of  trades  and  give  a  very  thorough  training. 


Correspondence  schools  ^j  poisons 

without  local  opportunity  limitations 

jnvolyed  in  their  methods  ^^^    j^^if 

they  give  instruction  in  n  ^,^j^,J  ^^„ 

be  appUed  directly  m  tn  ,,,^ 

pupils  those  already  in  trai  ihem 
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The  work  of  the  correspondence  schools  has  increased  rapidly  of 
late  years,  and  they  now  teach  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  adapting  their  work  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  who  advances  as  rapidly  na  his  own  abilities  permit, 
and  the  very  serious  disadvantage  that  the  student  must  work  alone, 
losing  altogether  the  inspiration  of  personal  contact,  and  obliged  to 
resort  for  explanation  of  his  difficulties  to  the  slow  process  of  corre- 
spondence. Very  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  overcome 
this  diflBculty  by  the  introduction  of  the  *.' correspondence  instructor," 
whose  function  is  to  supplement  correspondence  work  by  personal 
direction.  When  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given  locality  warrants 
it,  they  are  organized  into  classes  and  are  met  at  regular  intervals  by 
instructors  who  explain  the  perplexities  encountered  in  their  work. 
This  method  overcomes  the  greatest  discouragement  in  correspondence 
study — ^the  necessity  of  writing  for  explanations  of  difficult  points — 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  isolated  students. 

TEACHERS. 

Each  class  of  schools  has  its  own  peculiar  problems,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  several  groups,  but  there  are  certain 
difficulties  encountered  by  all  which  may  well  be  considered  together. 
The  most  serious  of  these  is  the  matter  of  securing  instructors  really 
qualified  to  teach  trades  or  vocations. 

A  good  trade  teacher  needs  at  least  a  fair  general  education,  with 
specialized  knowledge  of  such  arts  or  sciences  as  may  be  related  to 
the  trade  he  is  to  teach,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  trades  such  as 
usually  is  gained  only  by  working  at  them  under  ordinary  Jiop  condi- 
tions, and  in  addition  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles  of 
pedagogy,  that  he  maytbe  able  to  impart  what  he  knows.  The  com- 
bination is  not  a  common  one.  To  be  a  skilled  trade  worker  presup- 
poses years  of  training  and  experience  in  the  shop,  and  men  possessing 
this  have  usually  begun  work  by  16,  with  only  a  grammar-school 
education  at  most.  Even  if  they  have  added  to  this  by  night  study, 
they  have  had  no  experience  in  teaching,  and  find  much  difficulty  in 
imparting  their  own  knowledge  to  learners.  The  trained  teachers,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  theory  and  under- 
lying principles  of  the  trades,  usually  lack  concrete  and  practical 
experience  with  industrial  conditions.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore, 
the  school  has  to  choose  between  the  skilled  worker,  not  trained  as 
a  teacher,  and  the  professionally  trained  teacher,  who  knows  by 
theory  of  the  trades,  but  has  had  little,  if  any,  practical  experience. 

Some  schools  try  to  meet  tliis  difficulty  by  appointing  their  teachers, 
especially  the  teachers  of  practice  work,  experimentally,  thus  giving 
the  skilled  mechanics  whom  they  secure  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
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their  ability  as  instructors.  If  they  prove  satisfactory,  they  are 
advised  and  even  expected  to  take  work  in  pedagogy  either  outside 
of  school  hours  or  during  their  vacations.  This  plan  is  not  generally 
feasible,  as  in  many  instances  schools  can  not  pay  as  much  as  such 
men  can  earn  at  their  trades,  so  tliat  they  are  unable  to  secure  or  to 
hold  such  men. 

Many  manufacturers  and  some  educators  tliink  that  normal  indus- 
trial schools;  that  is,  schools  for  training  noi-mal  teachers,  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  combination  of  trade,  general,  and  pedagogical 
education  which  is  required.  Others  feel  that  such  schools  would 
be  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  theoretic  and  too  little  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  work,  and  that  therefore  they  are  undesirable. 
Such  objectors,  however,  suggest  no  alternative  to  the  present 
unsatisfactory  situation,  beyond  urging  a  closer  watch  for  intelligent 
and  ambitious  yoimg  skilled  workers  who,  by  the  offer  of  sufficiently 
tempting  salaries,  may  be  persuaded  to  add  pedagogical  and  general 
training  to  their  present  equipment  and  thus  fit  themselves  for 
teachers'  positions. 

In  the  apprenticeship  schools  less  difficulty  is  experienced  in  this 
matter  than  elsewhere,  since  the  teachers  are  suppUed  from  employees 
of  the  company  itself,  such  teachers  being  selected  from  men  who 
have  been  with  the  company  long  enough  to  understand  its  methods 
and  standards,  and  who  have  shown  not  alone  a  liigh  degree  of  skill, 
but  also  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  capacity  for  leadership  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  command  respect  and  interest.  Evening 
schools  also  have  less  trouble  in  securing  teachers  than  day  schools, 
since  properly  qualified  mechanics  who  could  not  afford  to  give  up 
their  work  for  a  teacher's  salary,  are  often  ready  to  teach  in  the 
evening  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  income.  In  general,  however, 
the  problem  of  securing  properly  equipped  teachers  is  felt  to  be  an 
acute  one. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

The  schools  very  generally  report  that  few  suitable  textbooks  on 
trade  and  vocational  subjects  are  on  the  market. 

The  ordinary  academic  textbooks  on  subjects  taken  in  a  course  in 
trade  and  vocational  instruction  are  not  considered  sufficiently 
direct  and  practical,  and  many  of  the  industrial  textbooks  available 
are  considered  as  being  too  highly  technical  and  presupposing  a  con- 
siderable academic  education. 

Some  of  the  schools  use  such  textbooks  as  are  obtainable,  but  in 
many  of  the  schools,  especially  the  apprenticeship  schools,  pamplUets 
or  le^on  sheets  are  prepared  by  the  directors  or  instructors  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  pupib.  Tliese  loose-leaf  sheets  are  of  advantage 
in  that  they  present  but  a  limited  amount  of  study  at  a  time  and  the 
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pupil  is  not  discouraged  by  looking  ahead  through  a  textbook  at  the 
large  amount  of  work  before  him. 

Many  of  the  public  and  philanthropic  schools  use  no  textbooks  or 
printed  lesson  sheets,  trade  theory  and  related  subjects  being  taught 
orally.  Some  schools  were  found  to  be  using  textbooks  and  lesson 
sheets  pubUshed  by  correspondence  schools. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

Vocational  guidance  is  the  newest  development  in  connection  with 
industrial  education,  the  term  being  practically  unknown  and  the 
thing  practically  nonexistent  five  years  ago.  As  connected  with 
industrial  education  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  children  at  the  time  when  they  leave  school  and  go  to  work  have 
really  made  no  choice  of  a  pursuit  at  all,  but  take  the  first  position 
tliey  can  get,  regardless  of  its  fitness  to  them  or  theirs  to  it.  Often 
the  children  have  not  and  can  not  attain  the  information  which  would 
enable  them  to  make  a  choice.  The  aim  of  vocational  guidance  is  to 
change  this  situation  by  rousing  the  interest  of  pupils,  while  still 
attending  school,  in  their  future  work,  informing  them  of  the  demands 
and  possible  rewards  of  the  occupations  open  to  them,  and  by  helping 
them  to  judge  of  their  o^^^l  capabilities  and  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  of  a  pursuit.  Vocational  guidance  is  developing  along  many 
lines,  but  all  are  based  on  the  fundamental  idea  of  preventing  waste 
of  time  and  life  by  helping  workers  to  choose  the  right  occupation, 
and  then  to  fit  themselves  thoroughly  for  it.  The  idea  is  gaining 
rapidly  in  favor,  and  the  movement  is  becoming  widespread. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  TEACHING  TRADES. 

Even  among  the  authorities  of  trade  schools  themselves  opinions 
were  found  to  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  trades  can  be  successfully 
taught  in  schools.  It  was  pretty  generally  agreed  that  in  the  ideal 
trade  school  trades  could  be  taught  in  full,  but  only  a  few  claimed  for 
schools,  as  they  are  at  present  managed,  the  ability  to  give  all  of  the 
necessary  training.  On  this  question  there  was  found  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  officials  of  philanthropic  and  of  public  in- 
dustrial schools,  the  former  taking  the  more  optimistic  view.  The 
majority  of  the  public  schools  visited  were  not  attempting  to  teach 
trades  in  their  entirety,  their  efforts  being  mostly  confined  either  to 
laying  the  foundation  of  trades,  or  to  giving  supplemental  training 
to  workers. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  graduates  of  industrial  schools, 
even  if  they  lack  a  practical  familiarity  with  their  trades  on  leaving 
school,  possess  a  comprehension  of  the  underl3nng  principles  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  related  subjects  which  soon  enables  them  to  surpass 
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tlieir  feDow  employees  in  general  efficiency  and  earning  power.  The 
trade  training  received  in  a  school  may,  it  is  asserted,  take  the  place 
of  one,  two,  or  three  years  apprenticeship,  according  to  the  equipment 
of  the  school,  while  the  general  training  received  helps  to  fit  the 
student  for  higher  positions. 

DEMAND  FOR  GRADUATES. 

The  demand  for  graduates  on  the  part  of  employers  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  schools  to  turn  out  well-trained 
workmen.  PubUc  industrial  schools  are  so  new  that  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  determine  the  extent  and  permanence  of  the  demand  by 
employers  for  their  graduates.  In  localities  where  such  schools  have 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  produce  graduates,  employers  have 
usually  shown  a  willingness  to  *'try  them  out"  by  giving  them  em- 
ployment. In  the  case  of  the  Negro  public  schools,  graduates  are 
usually  given  the  preference  over  untrained  workers  within  the  limited 
field  in  which  Negroes  can  find  employment. 

Of  the  philanthropic  schools  reporting  on  the  matter,  about  80 
per  cent  show  a  demand  for  their  pupils  by  employers.  In  some 
cases  this  so-called  demand  represents  merely  the  abiUty  of  the  school 
to  find  positions  for  graduates.  Often,  however,  it  means  more,  as 
shown  by  the  appUcations  from  employers  for  graduates.  In  1910 
one  school  received  160  requests  for  its  51  graduates. 

DISPOSITION  OF  PRODUCT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  very  troublesome  question  arises  over  the  disposition  of  the 
product  of  industrial  schools.  If  they  are  teaching  any  trade  in  its 
entirety  so  as  to  turn  out  journeymen,  they  must  necessarily  make  a 
product  which  vdW  have  a  commercial  value;  if  it  has  not,  the  work 
has  not  been  carried  on  as  it  would  be  in  real  shops,  and  the  training 
is  imperfect.  But  if  this  product  is  put  upon  the  market  in  any  way, 
there  is  likely  to  be  much  opposition  both  from  manufacturers  or 
contractors  and  organized  labor,  since  it  ^\all  inevitably  come  into 
competition  with  the  product  of  regular  estabUshments.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  if  the  students  were  regular  apprentices  in  industrial 
estabUshments  they  would  be  working  as  much  in  competition  with 
apprentices  and  journeymen  in  other  estabUshments  as  if  they  were 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  and  producing  the  same  kind  of  articles 
in  the  schools.  This  meets  the  objection  only  partially  from  the 
standpoint  of  labor,  and  not  at  all  from  that  of  the  employer.  In 
both  cases  the  objection  is  to  what  maybe  caUed  subsidized  competi- 
tion, competition  which  is  not  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  making 
its  product  pay  for  its  own  cost  of  production.  The  difficulty  does  not, 
of  course,  arise  in  apprenticeship  schools,  in  which  a  manufacturer 
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trains  his  own  employees,  but  in  philanthropic  and  public  industrial 
schools  it  presents  a  serious  problem  for  which  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  found. 

An  agreement  between  school  authorities  and  contractors  who  are 
erecting  pubUc  buildings  whereby  pupils  of  schools  giving  instruction 
in  the  building  trades  shall  be  permitted  during  a  part  of  the  time  to 
make  practical  application  of  their  training  on  buildings  in  course  of 
erection,  the  pupils  to  receive  credit  for  such  work  as  a  part  of  their 
course,  has  been  suggested  as  a  feasible  and  unobjectionable  plan. 
Similarly,  the  work  imder  the  various  city  departments  has  beea 
suggested  to  provide  practice  for  pupils  in  many  other  trades. 

A  minor  difficulty  in  connection  with  a  product  having  commercial 
value  is  the  temptation  to  increase  output  by  keeping  a  student 
longer  at  one  machine  or  operation  than  he  needs  for  his  own  train- 
ing— ^in  other  words,  there  may  be  a  tendency,  for  the  sake  of  revenue, 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  shop  and  specialize  instead  of  giving  a 
well-rounded  training.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  school  admin- 
istration and  can  easily  be  guarded  against. 

ATTirUDE  OF  EliPLOYERS  AND  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  industrial 
schools  is  the  attitude  toward  them  of  both  employers  and  organized 
labor.  This  attitude  diflfers  somewhat  according  to  the  type  of 
school  considered. 

At  present  the  general  sentiment  among  employers  and  employees, 
both  in  and  out  of  organizations,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  public 
schools  which  give  any  kind  of  bona  fide  industrial  or  trade  training. 
Concerning  the  philanthropic  industrial  schools  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  attitude.  Generally  speaking,  employers,  whether  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  organized  bodies,  are  warmly  in  favor  of  them,  often 
gi^^ng  material  aid  in  the  way  of  contributions,  equipment,  or 
scholarships,  and  when  in  need  of  additional  workers  frequently 
drawing  upon  these  schools  for  employees.  The  labor  unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  inclined  to  commit  themselves  until  these  schools 
shall  have  settled  upon  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  suppljdng  help 
to  employers  during  strikes  or  lockouts.  The  unions  state,  however, 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  any  form  of  industrial  education  which  will 
give  thorough  training,  if  its  graduates  compete  on  a  "fair^'  basis 
\\ath  other  workingmen. 

In  general,  the  evening  industrial  schools,  both  public  and  philan- 
thropic,   are   indorsed    by    both   employers    and   employees.     The 
elementary  trade  schools  are  commended,  since  their  training  gables. 
a  pupil  to  choose  a  trade  intelligently  and  to  gain  information  which 
can  be  obtained  in  the  shop  only  by  long  effort,  if  at  all,  while  tho 
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more  advanced  schools  provide  for  ambitious  and  energetic  workers 
a  training  which  tlie  commercial  shop  has  not  the  time  to  supply, 
and  which  fits  them  for  higher  positions  and  more  skilled  work. 
Employees,  whether  organized  or  not,  look  upon  evening  schools  with 
special  favor  because  they  make  no  effort  to  put  men  into  the  trades. 
As  the  initiative  in  establishing  evening  textile  schools  came  from 
the  textile  employees,  these  schools  naturally  have  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  workers. 

Apprenticeship  schools  are  favored  by  individual  employers,  the 
attitude  naturally  depending  on  conditions  in  the  employer's  own 
trade  or  establishment.  In  most  cases,  labor  unions  are  favorably 
inclined  toward  them  because  they  do  not  attempt  to  shorten  the 
period  of  apprenticeship,  and  because  they  counteract,  to  some 
extent,  the  tendency  toward  machine  specialization. 

Employers  are  in  general  warmly  in  favor  of  cooperative  schools, 
seeing  in  them  the  opportunity  to  train  boys  from  the  beginning  of 
their  trade  career  according  to  the  methods  and  standards  of  their 
own  shops,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  the  supplemental 
education  necessary  to  the  all-round  competent  workman.  Members 
of  labor  unions  are  noncommittal  in  their  attitude  toward  these 
schools;  they  appear  to  be  withholding  judgment  imtil  the  schools 
shall  have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  determine  fully  their 
measure  of  success  and  their  effect  on  organized  labor. 

STATE  COMMISSIONS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

During  Uie  last  decade  seven  States,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin,  have  appointed 
special  commissions  for  the  study  of  industrial  education.  The 
duties  of  these  commissions  have  usually  been  to  investigate  the 
needs  for  education  of  persons  employed  or  aiming  at  employment 
in  the  different  grades  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  the  industries  and 
to  report  to  what  extent  such  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions 
and  what  additional  measures  are  needed  to  secure  the  desired 
results.  In  some  instances,  important  reforms  in  education  have 
resulted  from  the  labors  of  the  commissions.  In  Mitssachusetts  a 
system  of  public-trade  instruction  under  State  supervision  has  been 
worked  out.  In  other  States,  the  commission  reports  have  had  a 
marked  effect  in  shaping  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  provision 
of  trade  instruction  under  State  auspices. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  l^slation  enacted  by  various  States  indicates  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  for  industrial  e<lucation  at  public  expense.  While 
New  Jersey  can  claim  credit  for  the  first  enactment,  probably  the 
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most  advanced  legislation  has  been  passed  by  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  The  laws  of  the  several  States 
appear  in  Chapter  XVII. 

lender  the  Massachusetts  law,  in  order  to  secure  the  subsidy  offered 
by  the  State,  industrial  schools  must  be  established  as  ^* independent" 
schools;  that  is,  independent  of  the  common-school  system.  The 
Stat-e  subsidy  is  one-half  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  State  board 
of  education  has  general  supervision  of  tliese  schools.  It  may 
assist  in  their  establishment  and  maintenance  in  cooperation  with 
the  municipalities  concerned  and  any  money  contributed  by  the 
State  and  municipality  jointly  shall  be  expended  under  its  direction. 
The  law  provides  that  cities  and  towns  may  establish  (1)  industrial 
schools  and  schools  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  domestic 
and  mechanic  arts;  (2)  part  time  classes  in  such  schools,  and  (3) 
evening  courses  in  such  schools  for  persons  already  employed  in 
trades.  The  law  of  Massachusetts  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment and  subsidy  of  incorporated  textile  schools  in  which  the 
State  has  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees.  The  subsidy 
for  these  schools  is  one-half  the  maintenance  costs. 

The  schools  provided  for  under  the  act  in  Wisconsin  are  to  be 
strictly  trade  schools  intended  to  produce  skilled  workmen  rather 
than  to  give  any  additional  or  extended  industrial  courses  along 
with  academic  work.  The  act  provides  also  for  levying  a  tax  not 
exceeding  one-half  of  one  mill,  to  be  used  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining such  schools.  A  check  on  the  establishment  of  trade  schools 
against  the  wishes  of  the  community  is  provided  by  a  requirement 
that  the  question  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
municipality  upon  a  petition  of  20  per  cent  of  the  voters,  at  a  stated 
election. 

The  act  of  the  State  of  New  York  provides  for  the  establisliment 
and  maintenance  of  tliree  classes  of  schools,  as  follows:  (1)  General 
industrial  schools  open  to  pupils  who  are  14  years  of  age  or  who  have 
completed  the  elementary  school  course;  (2)  trade  schools  for  pupils 
16  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  completed  the  general  industrial 
school  course  or  who  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  local  school 
board;  (3)  schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  making 
for  pupils  who  are  14  years  of  age  or  who  have  completed  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  or  met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local 
school  authorities  may  have  prescribed. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Connecticut  act  the  State  board  of  education 
was  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  two  public  day  and  evening 
schools  **for  instruction  in  the  arts  and  practices  of  trades."  The 
location  of  these  schools  was  left  te  the  discretion  of  the  boajd. 
The  act  provides  that  regulations  gevf  rning  the  admission  of  pupils 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  board,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  no  person 
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under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  except  during  public-school 
vacations.  Authority  is  given  the  board  to  expend  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  support  of  the  trade  schools,  to  appoint  and  remove 
their  teachers,  and  to  make  rules  for  their  management.  In  addi- 
tion, the  board  may  construct  buijdings  or  hire  temporary  quarters 
for  the  schools,  and  may  enter  into  arrangements  with  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  establishments  for  the  provision  of  half- 
time  practice  for  pupils.  For  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings 
and  maintaining  the  schools,  the  board  is  authorized  to  expend 
$50,000  annually.  It  is  provided  that  the  town  in  which  a  trade 
school  is  established  under  the  terms  of  the  act  may  contribute  any 
sum  properly  voted  therefor  for  the  enlargement  of  the  school  or  the 
improvement  of  its  efficiency. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  REPORT. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  the  various  classes  of  schools  which 
have  been  briefly  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  considered 
and  a  description  is  given  of  a  sufficient  number  of  individual  schools 
investigated  to  illustrate  the  different  kinds  and  types.  Other  topics 
of  importance  to  industrial  education  are  also  discussed  in  separate 
chapters. 

In  addition,  in  Chapter  XAmi,  five  general  tables  are  presented, 
showing  the  most  important  items  of  information  obtained  relating 
to  the  schools  investigated,  many  schools  being  included  in  the 
general  tables  in  addition  to  the  typical  ones  described  individually 
in  the  text.  In  these  tables  the  schools  are  grouped  in  three  general 
classes,  philanthropic,  public,  and  apprenticeship,  and  the  special 
type  of  school,  if  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  specialized  types,  is  indicated 
in  the  table  in  connection  with  the  title  of  the  individual  school. 
Correspondence  schools  and  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association 
schools  are  not  included  in  the  tables.  The  titles  of  the  general 
tables  are  as  follows: 

Table  I. — Trades  and  subjects  taught  and  time  devoted  to 
schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

Table  II. — Qualifications  of  teachers  of  practice. 

Table  III. — Year  established,  persons  accepted  as  pupils,  fees, 
acceptance  of  school  work  on  apprenticeship,  terminal  dates,  school 
days  and  hours,  etc. 

Table  IV. — Governing  and  advisory  boards,  source  of  materials 
used  in  practice  work,  and  product. 

Table  V. — Shop  equipment  and  shop  practice. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHILAVTHROPIC  Iin)TJSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Except  in  the  one  particular  that  they  were  all  founded  for  benev- 
olent purposes,  schools  of  this  class  bear  no  necessary  resemblance 
to  one  another.  Some  were  established  for  general  training  and  have 
added  departments  for  industrial  education,  others  were  founded  as 
trade  schools.  Some  are  maintained  entirely  on  the  original  founda- 
tion, others  receive  aid  from  State,  city,  or  individuals.  Some  are 
free,  some  make  a  nominal  charge  for  tuition,  while  others  receive  as 
tuition  fees  sums  nearly  sufficient  to  support  the  institution.  Some 
are  preparatory  trade  schools,  some  continuation  schools,  some  give 
training  which  takes  the  place  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  appren- 
ticeship, while  others  aim  to  teach  trades  in  their  entirety  and  to 
turn  out  pupils  ready  to  begin  work  as  journeymen.  In  fact,  nearly 
every  variety  of  industrial  training,  for  both  sexes  and  for  different 
races,  is  provided  by  schools  of  this  class. 

The  trades  taught  are  apt  to  be  those  most  numerously  followed  in 
the  community  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  An  exception  to  this 
is  found  in  the  case  of  institutions  which  provide  a  home  as  well  as 
trade  instruction.  In  these  it  is  supposed  that  the  pupils  will  go  back 
to  their  own  homes  to  work  after  their  graduation,  so  they  lay  special 
weight  on  the  building  and  machinists'  trades  which  are  common  to 
all  localities.  The  schools  for  Negroes,  which  are  very  largely 
philanthropic,  in  the  South  almost  invariably  emphasize  agricul- 
tural training  and  often  teach  the  trades  merely  as  accessory  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  farm.  Schools  for  girls,  or  which  admit  girls, 
usually  confine  their  trade  instruction  to  dressmaking,  miUinery,  and 
needlework  in  general.  They  very  often  give  courses  in  cooking, 
laundry  work,  etc.,  but  these  are  more  apt  to  be  planned  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  future  home  making  than  for  wage-earning  careers. 

The  philanthropic  schools  offer  two  general  kinds  of  industrial 
training:  Short,  intensely  practical  courses,  rigidly  confined  to  the 
theory  and  rudimentary  practices  of  given  trades,  and  full-time 
courses  aiming  to  give  the  student  a  good  general  training  and  turn 
him  out  either  ready  to  enter  his  trade  as  a  journeyman,  or  with  but 
a  brief  period  of  apprenticeship  yet  to  serve. 

The  agencies  offering  this  long  and  thorough  training  are,  of  course, 
less  numerous  than  those  giving  the  short-time  courses.  They  are 
apt  to  be  large  and  well-endowed  institutions,  very  often  giving  trade 
training  as  one  part  of  an  extensive  curriculum.     As  a  class  they  are 
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older  than  those  giving  the  short- time  training.  Because  of  this  fact, 
and  because  owing  to  their  wider  curriculum  and  consequently  greater 
number  of  graduates,  they  are  more  generally  known  than  the  smaller 
and  more  widely  distributed  agencies  for  short-time  training,  and  are 
apt  to  figure  in  the  public  mind  as  the  t^'pe  of  industrial  traming. 

The  short-time  courses  fall  into  three  general  groups.  First,  there 
are  the  day  courses,  intended  for  children  who  for  the  sake  of  this 
training  will  remain  in  school  three  months,  six  months,  or  a  year 
longer  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  who  can  not  stay  long 
enough  for  the  full  trade  training.  Then  there  are  short-time  even- 
ing courses  intended  either  for  children  of  the  same  class  who  have 
been  obliged  to  go  to  work,  but  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  unskilled  occupations  they  have  entered,  or  as 
continuation  courses  for  those  already  in  the  trades.  As  a  third 
group  there  are  special  schools  for  immigrants  or  their  cliildren, 
often  limited  to  one  particular  race. 

The  first  two  classes  spring  directly  from  the  need  of  special  indus- 
trial training  among  the  children  of  the  less  well-to-do.  It  is  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  great  numbers  of  cliildren  leave  the 
public  schools  and  begin  work  at  an  early  age.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  while  few  of  these  could  afford  tlie  time  for  a  complete 
trade  training,  in  many  cases  their  parents  would  keep  them  in 
school  longer  if  they  could  see  any  practical  result  from  so  doing.  To 
meet  this  situation  short-time  philanthropic  schools  have  been 
opened  for  the  industrial  training  of  such  children,  in  which  they  are 
taught  the  theory  and  rudimentary  practices  of  the  trades  in  pourses 
requiring  approximately  five  or  six  months  in  the  day  schools  and 
from  one  to  three  years  in  the  evening  schools. 

Some  unfavorable  criticism  of  tliese  schools  has  been  made  on  the 
ground  that  they  claim  to  teach  trades  thoroughly  in  periods  of  a  few 
months  or  a  year.  Such  a  claim,  if  made  at  all,  is  certainly  not  com- 
mon. In  general,  they  base  their  claim  to  usefulness  on  the  fact  that 
they  reach  those  who  otherwise  would  have  no  opportunity  to  secure 
trade  training  of  any  kind,  and  their  courses,  tiiough  short,  have 
some  very  apparent  beneficial  results.  For  instance,  they  afford  the 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  test  tlieir  fitness  for  tlie  trades,  tliey  divert 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  unskilled  occupations  into  wliich 
they  might  otherwise  be  forced  or  drift,  and  they  enable  those  wlio 
finish  the  courses  to  go  into  an  employer's  shop  ready  to  begin  work 
then  and  there  without  any  preliminary  waste  of  time  in  getting  in- 
terested in  the  work  or  adjusted  to  the  shop  requirements. 

Much  of  the  short-time  evening  work,  especially  of  the  elementary 
training,  is  done  in  connection  with  settlements,  tlirough  wluch  the 
needs  of  a  given  neighborhood  have  become  known. 

The  third  group  includes  schools  in  which  trade  instruction  ia 
offered  to  immigrants  or  their  children  with  the  purpose  of  afford'mg 
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ihem  definite  means  of  a  livelihood  other  than  the  poorly  paid  occu- 
pations in  sweatshops  or  mercantile  establishments  which  are  usually 
the  only  ay^iues  of  employment  open  to  them.  Since  such  pupils 
often  come  to  the  school  with  little  or  no  education,  and  are  usually 
Ignorant  alike  of  the  language  and  of  industrial  work  of  every  kind, 
only  those  occupations  in  which  the  operations  are  simple  and  easily 
mastered  can  be  taught.  Some  of  these  schools,  especially  those  for 
Hebrews,  were  founded  by  persons  who  wished  to  help  others  of  their 
own  race.  In  other  instances,  philanthropists  who  have  studied  the 
congested  city  tenement  districts  have  founded  therein  schools  for 
short-time  trade  instruction  intended  primarily  to  draw  the  young 
people  away  from  the  underpaid,  unskilled  occupations  which  abound 
in  such  sections.  The  majority  of  these  schools  for  special  races 
have  in  them  a  strong  element  of  social  betterment;  they  promote 
many  interests  beyond  trade  instruction,  and  indirectly  aim  to  raise 
tike  standard  of  living  both  of  the  pupil  and  of  his  family. 

The  schools  of  philanthropic  foundation  investigated  will  be  fouitd 
listed  in  the  general  tables.  Chapter  XVIII.  They  are  of  various 
types,  and  several  of  them  are  discussed  in  other  chapters  of  the  report 
dealing  with  certain  special  classes  of  schools.  In  addition  a  number 
of  schools  not  discussed  elsewhere  are  described  in  the  following  pages 
as  illustrating  the  different  purposes  of  philanthropic  schools,  their 
courses,  and  their  methods  of  instruction. 

The  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  (p.  41)  is  a  rep- 
resentative philanthropic  school  that  provides  free  support  and 
instruction  to  its  pupils.  It  is  also  a  representative  trade  school 
that  approaches  very  closely  to  the  shop^pprenticeship  in  the  prac- 
tical instruction  and  practice  work  afforded.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  school  is  trade  teaching. 

Girard  College  (p.  45)  is  a  school  that  entirely  supports  its  pupils, 
but  in  this  school  trade  instruction  is  elective. 

Four  schools  are  described,  which  in  whole  or  in  part  are  trade 
schools,  but  which,  unlike  the  Williamson  School,  charge  tuition  and 
do  not  support  their  pupils,  namely,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools 
(p.  50),  Pratt  Institute  (p.  57),  David  Rankin,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades  (p.  61),  National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (p.  64), 
Mechanics'  Institute  pf  Rochester  (p.  69). 

OUier  schools  giving  trade  instruction,  but  which  do  not  charge  a 
tuition  fee,  are  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts  (p.  74),  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Mechanical  Arts  (p.  72),  Manual  Training  and  Indus- 
trial School,  New  London,  Conn.  (p.  76),  Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
(p.  77).  The  last  named  was  established  especially  for  trade  instruc- 
tion of  Hel^ew  children. 

Among  the  short-time  trade  schools  are  tbe  New  York  Trade  School 
(p.  81),  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  (p.  84),  and  the  Hebrew 
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Education  Society  school  (p.  86),  the  last  two  named  being  schools 
established  for  the  Hebrew  race. 

The  Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm  school  at  Glenwood,  111.  (p.  89), 
is  a  type  of  many  similar  institutions  which  receive  and  care  for 
orphans  and  other  dependent  children  who  are  public  charges. 

The  philanthropic  schools  described  in  other  chapters  of  this  report 
are  as  follows : 

Cooperative  industrial  schools  (Chapter  V) : 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  page  194. 
David  Rankin,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

page  205. 
Evening  industrial  schools  (Chapter  VI): 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  page  216. 
Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass.,  page  219. 
Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  Richmond,  Va.,  page  221. 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  page  222. 
Italian  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  225. 
Preparatory  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  227. 
Girls'  industrial  schools  (Chapter  VIII): 

Clara  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  283. 

Pascal  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  286. 

Chicago  Girls'  Trade  School,  Chicago,  111.,  page  288. 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  page  289, 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  290. 
Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  page  293.- 
Negro  industrial  schools  (Chapter  IX): 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 

page  314. 
Tuskegee    Normal    and   Industrial    Institute,    Tuskegee,    Ala,, 

page  323. 
Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Snow  Hill,  Ala., 

page  327. 
Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  page  329. 
Watchman  Industrial  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  page  330. 
High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  High  Point,  N.  C, 

page  333. 
Mayesville   Industrial   and   Educational   Institute,   Mayesville, 

S.  C.,page  334. 
Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  page  334. 
Voorhees  Industrial  School,  Denmark,  S.  C,  page  335. 
St.  Paul   Normal   and    Industrial   School,  Lawrenceville,  Va., 

page  335. 
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WnXIAMSON  FREE   SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  TRADES,  WH^LIAMSON 

SCHOOL,  PA. 

The  WDliamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  in  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  an  independent  da\'  trade  school,  founded  and  endowed 
in  December,  1888,  was  opened  in  1891.  Its  purpose  as  stated  by 
tlie  founder  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  poor  and  deserving  boys  to 
receive  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education,  a  training  in 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  and  instruction  in  mechanical  trades 
or  handicrafts,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  by 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands  and  become  useful  and  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society.  He  also  stated  that  the  general  abandonment  or 
disuse  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  made  necessary  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  industrial 
education  which  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  failed  to 
provide.  He  further  stated  that  in  place  of  a  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  labor  there  had  grown  up  a  false  belief  to  the  effect  that  manual 
labor  is  not  respectable,  which  belief  had  sent  young  men  into  already 
crowded  professional  pursuits  in  which  they  had  but  slight  chance  of 
success,  and  in  which  failure  resulted  in  idleness,  beggary,  and  crime. 

By  the  terms  of  the  foundation  deed  the  benefits  of  the  school  are 
entirely  free.  These  include  boarding,  instruction,  clothing,  etc., 
during  the  entire  course. 

Thoroughness  is  the  keynote  of  the  work  of  the  school.  In  the 
foundation  deed  a  list  of  trades  was  enumerated,  but  the  choice  of 
trades  to  be  taught  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Many  of  the  pupils  come  from  other  parts  of  the  State  and  when 
graduated  seek  employment  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes.  The 
trades  taught  are  those  found  in  practically  all  localities  where  build- 
ing operations  and  mechanical  construction  are  carried  on. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  a  self-perpetuating 
body  of  seven  members.  Trustees  must  be  males,  at  least  25  years  of 
age,  and  residents  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  or  Delaware 
Counties,  Pa.     The  school  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  president. 

Tl)e  curriculum  of  the  school  is  planned  to  teach  thoroughly  the  five 
trades  listed  below  and  to  equip  graduates,  in  so  far  as  a  school  may, 
as  journeymen  mechanics.  In  its  shop  practice  the  school  covers  all 
the  work  of  the  usual  apprenticeship. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  pupils  enrolled  in  each  for  1909-10  are 
as  foUoH-s:  Bricklaying,  55;  carpentry,  54;  stationary  engineers,  27; 
machinist,  54;  pattern  making,  42. 

These  pupils  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  trades  by  the  trus- 
tees, who  are  enjoined  to  consider  the  taste  and  adaptability  of  each 
candidate.  A  candidate  is  given  an  opportunity  to  name  from  the 
trades  taught  the  trade  which  he  desires  to  learn,  and  if  there  is  a 
substantial  reason  Jor  the  choice  and  it  is  possible  to  grant  it,  he  is 
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assigned  to  thai  trade.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  the  choice, 
another  trade  is  oflfered.  If  this  is  declined,  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date is  removed  from  the  list. 

The  selection  of  candidates  is  governed  by  the  tliree  following 
factors:  (1)  Financial  conditions,  (2)  place  of  birth,  (3)  ability  to  pass 
the  entrance  examinations.  Preference  is  given  to  indigent  boys. 
In  the  matter  of  place  of  birth  preference  is  given  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  Philadelphia,  (2)  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  (3)  Montgomery 
or  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  (4)  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  (5)  New 
Jersey,  (6)  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Candidates  must  be 
able-bodied,  healthy  males,  16  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

Applications  from  boys  of  at  least  15  years  of  age  are  received 
and  recorded  for  action  later.  Applications  must  be  signed  by  the 
parents  or  guardians.  A  certificate  of  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
the  candidate  is  required. 

Candidates  are  required  to  pass  an  academic  and  a  physical  examina- 
tion. One  important  requisite  of  admission  is  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  candidate  expects  to  follow  the  trade  learned  in  the 
school. 

Admissions  are  made  in  April,  and  pupils  are  placed  on  probation 
for  four  months,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  if  satisfactory^  they  are 
indentured  to  the  trustees  for  three  years.  This  indenture  may  be 
canceled  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  In  exceptional  cases  boys 
may  be  admitted  to  fill  vacancies  which  occur  in  the  first  mcmth,  but 
otherwise  no  pupils  are  admitted  after  April  1 . 

In  addition  to  the  regular  trade  pupils  there  is  a  class  of  * 'reserve 
boys"  who,  while  desirable  in  every  other  way,  have  failed  to  pass 
the  academic  entrance  examination.  About  20  such  boys  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  receive  nine  hours  per  week  of  academic  instruction 
in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  their  education.  They  are 
supported  by  the  school  and  in  return  are  required  to  assist  in  the 
care  of  the  shops  and  of  the  household.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  successfully  pass  the  examination  and  have  proved  satisfactory 
in  conduct  and  work,  they  are  admitted  as  regular  trade  pupils. 

The  course  for  each  trade  covers  three  years.  During  Uie*  first 
2  years  20  hours  per  week  are  given  to  school  and  20  to  shopwork; 
for  the  first  4  months  of  the  third  year  there  are  20  hours  of  school 
work  and  23  hours  of  shopwork;  during  the  remainder  of  the  third 
year  there  are  43  hours  per  week  of  shop  practice,  with  a  Umited 
amount  of  academic  work  in  addition  in  evening  classes. 

The  periods  for  the  regular  academic  work  are  in  the  day  classes 
60  minutes  in  length;  in  the  evening  classes  for  seniors  the  periods 
are  90  minutes  each.  In  subjects  in  which  there  is  laboratory  woA 
and  in  mechanical  drawing  several  periods  may  be  consecutive.  The 
subjects  for  all  pupils  except  stationary  engineers  are  as  follows: 
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FirMi  year, — Grammar,  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  literature,  history, 
muidc  (vocal),  arithmetic,  mechanical  drawing. 

Secondyear. — Grammar,  literature,  music  (vocal),  arithmetic  (mensuration),  algebra, 
chemistry,  physics,  mechanical  drawing. 

Tkirdyear. — First  four  months,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physics' 
commercial  forms,  strength  of  materials,  mechanical  drawing;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
year  in  evening  classes,  trigonometry,  strength  of  materials;  and  for  machinists  and 
pattern  making  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine  in  addition. 

Stationary  engineers  in  the  first  year  take  practically  the  same 
course  as  the  other  pupUs  except  that  one  hour  given  to  the  subject  of 
the  steam  engine  leaves  one  peiiod  less  in  mechanical  drawing.  In 
the  second  year  they  take  grammar,  literature,  music  (vocal),  arith- 
knetic  (mensuration),  algebra,  chemistry,  physics,  steam,  steam 
boiler,  steam  engine,  steam  heating,  ventilating,  atid  mechanical 
drawing. 

In  the  third  year  during  the  first  four  months  the  subjects  are 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  alternating  current,  direct 
current,  refrigeration,  steam,  gas  and  gas  engine,  mechanical  drawing, 
chemistry,  and  commercial  forms.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  subjects  are  trigonometry  and  strength  of  materials,  taken  in 
evening  classes. 

The  shops  are  completely  equipped  with  tools  and  machines.  (See 
Table  V.)  The  effort  is  made  to  give  as  many  practical  problems  as 
possible. 

The  school  and  shop  classes  are  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  1  to  5  p.  m.  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  third- 
year  pupils  have  shop  practice  also  on  Saturday  from  8  to  11  a.  m. 
and  during  the  last  7  months  have  IJ  hours  of  academic  work,  two  or 
three  evenings  per  week.  The  term  opens  in  September  and  closes 
on  Jidy  31,  the  school  year  consisting  of  46  weeks.  Pupils  are  grad- 
uated in  March  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  accept  or  to  seek  employ- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  season  in  the  building  trades.  There  is  a 
10  days'  recess  at  Christmas. 

A  diploma  is  given  on  the  completion  of  the  course,  which  states 
that  the  pupil  has  completed  his  apprenticeship  in  his  trade,  including 
a  course  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  therein,  in  trade  draw- 
ing, and  also  in  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  common-school  English 
education.  No  certificate  or  statement  is  given  for  a  partial  course. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  receive  a  diploma.  Pupils  who  with- 
draw before  the  completion  of  the  course  are  usually  those  who  fail  to 
show  sufficient  application  to  their  work. 

No  textbooks  are  used  for  the  theory  of  the  trades.  A  series  of  shop 
talks  are  prepared  for  each  trade.  The  classes  meet  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  shop  for  tliis  instruction,  which  precedes  each  exercise  or  set  of 
exercises  in  practical  work.     A  reference  library  and  trade  magazines 
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are  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  for  supplementary*  mformation 
regarding  their  work. 

There  are  seven  instructors,  one  of  whom  teaches  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  the  remainder  the  practical  work  of  their  respective  trades. 
The  director  of  the  shopwork  holds  a  degree  in  mechanical  engineejr- 
ing,  five  are  graduates  of  the  Williamson  school,  and  all  but  one  have 
had  practical  shop  experience.  The  positions  are  considered  desir- 
able, and  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  applicants.  The  director  of  the 
school  has  prepared  a  series  of  shop  talks,  or  outlines  for  each  trade. 
None  of  the  others  has  done  any  original  work  in  the  preparation  of 
textbooks. 

The  property  of  the  Williamson  school  consists  of  24  buildings,  located 
on  230  acres  of  ground.  The  eight  buildings  used  for  trade  purposes 
are  valued  at  $115,000  and  the  industrial  equipment  at  $51,000.  No 
outside  financial  assistance  is  received  by  the  school,  the  sole  support 
of  which  is  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund  of  $1,575,812.  All 
school  books  and  apparatus  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  In  1909-10, 
$5,800  was  expended  on  materials  for  shop  practice. 

The  product  of  the  school  is  not  sold;  it  is  up  to  the  commercial 
standard  and  is  used  in  so  far  as  it  is  available  to  repair,  improve,  and 
extend  the  buildings  and  equipment.  Some  of  the  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  the  students.  Throughout  all  practical  exercises  the 
pupils  are  continually  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  interference 
with  the  outlined  course  will  be  permitted  in  order  either  to  expedite 
or  facilitate  work,  or  to  make  undue  use  of  any  abiUty  or  skill  of  indi- 
vidual pupils.  The  school  constantly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mercial object  in  its  work  would  result  in  keeping  pupils  on  such  proc- 
esses as  they  could  best  execute,  and,  consequently,  would  either 
retard  or  arrest  their  development,  which  can  be  reached  only  by 
thorough  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  the  phases  of  their  trade. 

In  the  foundation  deed  the  following  is  stated  in  reference  to  the 
status  of  the  pupils  of  the  Williamson  school:  *'A11  scholars  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  shall  be  bound  as  indentured  apprentices  to  the 
trustees." 

The  school  considers  its  course  as  covering  all  of  the  usual  shop 
apprenticesliip  and  graduates  its  pupils  as  journeymen  mechanics. 
Graduates  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  as  the 
demand  for  them  is  greater  than  the  number  available.  In  March, 
1910,  there  were  160  requests  for  the  51  graduates.  The  demand 
for  these  graduates  is  about  equally  divided  among  the  trades, 
though  some  particular  industrial  condition  at  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion may  call  for  journeymen  of  one  trade  rather  than  of  another.  • 

No  graduates  are  expected  immediately  to  assume  such  positions 
of  responsibility  as  foremen,  but  are  considered  so  well  equipped  in 
the  fundamentals  of  their  trade  and  their  practical  application  that 
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after  e  short  time  in  the  shop  they  are  ready  to  advance  to  executive 
positions.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  graduates  and  is  so  stated 
by  their  employers. 

These  employers  were  emphatic  in  their  commendation  of  the 
school.  Some  declared  themselves  anxious  to  secure  as  many 
graduates  in  their  line  of  work  as  the  school  could  turn  out.  Some 
of  these  employers  do  not  rate  the  graduates  as  full-fledged  journey- 
men when  they  first  apply  for  work,  but  state  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  they  acquire  sufficient  shop  experience  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  shop  journeymen. 

The  employers'  associations  as  a  class  approve  both  the  purpose 
and  methods  of  the  school.  The  school  authorities  stated  that  in 
former  years  there  existed  a  very  decided  antagonism  against  the 
school  on  the  part  of  some  employers  and  shop  superintendents,  but 
that  tliis  is  now  exceptional. 

A  representative  of  a  building-trades  union  objected  to  the  claim 
being  made  that  graduates  of  the  school  were  competent  journeymen. 
He  admitted  the  graduates  were  admirably  equipped  theoretically 
and  were  given  a  good  start  in  the  practice  of  their  trades,  but  lacked 
the  experience  that  could  be  acquired  only  on  regular  jobs  to  obtain 
the  proficiency  required  for  admission  into  the  union  ranks. 

Other  representatives  of  organized  labor  coincided  with  these 
views.  They  will  receive  graduates  into  their  organizations  as  soon 
as  they  are  vouched  for  by  some  member  as  competent. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  by  trades  from  1905  to  1909, 
inclusive,  was  bricklaying,  62;  carpentry,  59;  engineering  (stationary 
engines),  31;  macliinist,  62;  pattern  making,  54;  total,  268. 

On  November  1,  1909,  two  of  the  above  were  reported  as  deceased 
and  the  remainder  engaged  as  follows: 

At  mechanical  trades  as  journeymen,  foremen,  superintendents, 
and  contractors,  244,  or  91.72  per  cent;  at  college,  5,  or  1.88  per 
cent;  at  commercial  pursuits,  15,  or  5.64  per  cent;  no  information, 
2,  or  0.76  per  cent. 

Four  of  those  at  college  worked  at  their  trades  for  a  considera- 
ble time  after  graduation,  and  the  two  who  died  did  the  same. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  school  that  95  per  cent  of  the  graduates  enter 
at  once  on  tra<le  work  at  wages  from  60  to  100  per  cent  of  full  journey- 
men's pay,  nearly  all  receiving  the  latter  in  less  than  1 2  months. 

GIRARD  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  aim  of  the  trade  department  of  Girard  College  is  to  give 
thorough  trade  instruction.  This  school  differs  from  other  institu- 
tions described  in  the  report,  not  alone  in  the  scope  of  the  instruction, 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  taking  up  of  a  trade  is  elective  and  is  possi- 
ble only  after  several  years'  preparation  in  manual  training. 
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Girard  College  is  an  independent  endowed  institution,  which  pio* 
vides  for  the  sup|>ort  and  education  of  white  males  orphaned  of  tha 
father.  Boys  to  be  admitted  must  be  at  least  6  but  under  10  years 
of  age.  Ttus  institution,  opened  in  1848,  occupies  a  tract  of  land 
covering  about  45  acres.  On  the  grounds  are  15  buildings,  3  of  which 
«re  devoted  exclusively  to  educational  purposes.  One  of  the  latest 
that  has  been  erected  is  the  mechanical  school,  built  in  1884,  in  which 
manual  training  and  the  trades  are  taught.  Manual  training  was 
added  to  the  curriculum  in  1882.  Trade  instruction  was  introduced 
in  Girard  College  in  1900. 

The  administration  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  city  trusts,  of  Philadelphia.  This  board  is  composed  of  12 
members  appointed  for  hfe  or  during  good  behavior  by  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  The 
mayor,  the  president  of  the  select  council,  and  the  president  of  the 
common  council  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board. 

The  several  grades  of  the  academic  work  of  the  institution  are 
divided  into  four  groups  designated  as  ^'schools.''  Pupils  are  inden- 
tured to  the  institution  until  18  years  of  age.  This  indenture  may 
be  canceled  because  of  incorrigibility,  of  failure  to  reach  the  third 
school  at  the  age  of  15,  or  of  the  desire  and  ability  of  a  family  to 
resume  support  of  a  child.  For  these  reasons  many  boys  leave  the 
college  between  the  ages  of  15  and  17  years.  The  majority  of  this 
class  go  to  work,  while  a  few  enter  other  schools.  Admissions  to  the 
collie,  while  semiannual^  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  the  upper  classes. 

Elementary  work  in  manual  training  begins  in  the  first  or  lowest 
school.  This  is  followed  in  the  second  school  by  a  two-years'  course  in 
sloyd.  In  the  third  school  the  pupils  b^in  a  regular  course  in  manual 
training,  which  they  carry  through  to  graduation  unless  they  dect 
a  trade  for  the  last  two  years.  Trade  boys  spend  four  hours  a  day 
in  shopwork.  In  academic  work  their  course  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  other  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  changes  in  certain 
subjects  in  order  to  more  closely  correlate  school  and  shop  work. 

The  trades  taught  are  those  considered  most  desirable  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  in  the  industrial  field  generally  and  not  in 
reference  merely  to  opportunities  offered  by  local  industries. 

The  selection  of  the  trades  taught  is  based  on  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee on  instruction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  city  trusts,  who 
receive  recommendations  from  the  president  of  the  college.  The 
latter  may  recommend  subjects  on  his  own  initiative  or  may  present 
those  suggested  to  him  as  valuable  in  the  opinion  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  mechanical  department. 

For  the  year  1909-10  the  number  of  boys  in  each  trade  was  as  fot 
lows:  Machinist,  23;   carpentry  and  pattern  making,  25;   electrical 
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work,  27;  molding  and  core-making,  15;  plumbing,  s<>eam,  and  gas 
fitting,  14;  blacksmithing,  4;  and  printing,  3. 

As  instruction  in  manual  training  has  preceded  the  trade  work, 
pupils  have  such  practical  knowledge  of  tools  as  makes  it  possible  to 
covOT  the  course  in  two  years. 

Entrance  to  the  trade  classes  follows  the  general  promotions  and 
occurs  semiannually.  Boys  may  enter  the  trade  classes  from  14  to 
17  years  of  age.  The  average  age  at  which  they  enter  is  15  years, 
one  year  younger  than  the  apprentice  without  previous  training 
usually  enters  a  shop.  The  course  outlined  is  designed  to  cover  part 
of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  shop.  In  general  it  is  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  two  years;  that  is,  one-half  of  a  four-years' 
apprenticeship.     A  few  employers  have  accepted  it  for  three-fourtlis. 

The  academic  work  is  taken  in  the  forenoon  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
when  the  sessions  are  from  8  to  12.  This  time  includes  a  daily  recess 
of  15  minutes.  The  shopwork  is  taken  in  the  afternoon,  Monday  to 
Friday  from  1  to  5  and  on  Saturday  morning  from  8  to  10,  except  on 
two  afternoons  per  week,  when  one  hour  is  deducted  from  shopwork 
for  military  drill. 

The  trade  courses  cover  two  years  of  two  terms  each.  The  pro- 
gram of  studies  is  as  follows: 

Fint  year, — First  term:  English  history;  English,  including  granunar,  literature, 
and  composition;  Spanish;  algebra;  geometry;  bookkeeping;  and  drawing.  Second 
term:  French  history;  English;  ge<»Betry;  bookkeeping;  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing; and  dnwing. 

Second  year. — First  term:  General  history,  embracing  Greek,  Roman,  and 
mediaeval;  physics;  trigonometry;  bookkeeping;  drawing;  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing; and  theory  of  military  science.  Second  term :  Physics;  drawing;  stenography  and 
typewriting;  physiology;  and  vocal  expression. 

Throughout  their  trade  course  the  pupils  spend  on  an  average 
two  hours  per  week  in  drawing.  The  actual  time  required  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  object  to  be  constructed,  since  the  usual 
method  in  this  school  is  to  complete  a  working  drawing  of  the  object 
before  any  shopwork  is  undertaken. 

Military  training  is  required  of  all  boys  in  the  institution  physically 
qualified  to  take  it.  DriDs  are  held  twice  each  week  from  4.30  to 
5.30  p.  m.,  and,  in  case  of  the  trade  boys,  the  drill  takes  two  hours 
from  their  shop  practice. 

The  academic  work  covers  20}  hours  per  week,  oxcept  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  year,  when  it  is  21}  hours;  while  the  time  spent  in 
the  shops  is  20  hours,  except  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  year,  when 
it  is  19  hours. 

The  school  year  covers  a  period  of  42  weeks.  The  fall  term  begins 
in  September,  the  winter  term  in  Febi-uary.  During  July  and  August 
all  school  and  sh(^  work,  is  suspended. 
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The  trade  classes  are  well  equipped  with  textbooks  for  individual 
use  in  connection  with  shopwork.  In  addition,  pupils  have  access 
to  a  Ubrary  of  400  volumes  on  technical  subjects  and  20  trade 
magazmes. 

Graduates  of  the  institution  receive  a  diploma  for  their  completed 
course  in  both  academic  and  shop  work.  A  separate  certificate  is 
given  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  work  in  the  trade  and  manual- 
training  courses.  This  certificate  states  the  trade  elected,  length  of 
instructioii,  grade  attained,  and  conduct.  About  98  per  cent  of  the 
trade  pupils  receive  a  certificate  for  completed  work.  The  superin- 
tendent stated  that,  in  general,  a  superior  class  of  boys  elected  trades. 

The  mechanical  department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
and  nine  assistant  instructors.  These  instructors  teach  both  the 
manual-training  and  trade  classes.  They  have  been  selected  for  their 
practical  knowledge  and  their  ability  to  impart  it.  Only  four  have 
taught  in  the  school  less  than  10  years,  while  the  remainder  have  held 
their  positions  from  10  to  20  years.  One  instructor  teaches  drawing 
and  eight  teach  the  practical  work  of  the  shop.  The  instructor 
of  drawing  is  a  mechanical  engineer  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  others 
hold  college  degrees.  The  drawing  instructor  was  previously  em- 
ployed as  a  draftsman  in  several  large  plants  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  taught  for  18  years  in  Girard  (^ollege  and  for  17  years  in  the 
evening  classes  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

The  instructors  of  shop  practice  are  men  of  common-school  edu- 
cation, except  the  superintendent  (who  teaches  printing)  and  three 
others,  who  reported  having  received  instruction  in  special  schools. 
Tlie  instructor  in  electrical  mechanics  received  special  instruction 
for  about  two  years  in  higher  mathematics  and  in  physics,  and 
also  took  a  commercial  course;  the  instructor  in  plumbing  took  a 
four  years'  course  with  a  correspondence  school  in  plumbing,  heat- 
ing, and  ventilation ;  the  instructor  in  blacksmithing  attended  night 
school  for  three  years.  Six  reported  teaching  experience  besides  that 
gained  in  Girard  College,  and  two  of  these  six  had  had  charge  of 
apprentices  in  commercial  shops.  Three  had  been  foremen,  and 
one  other,  the  instructor  in  plumbing,  had  carried  on  a  business  for 
himself.     The  superintendent  has  had  shop  experience  as  a  machinist. 

The  trade  classes  are  held  in  two  buildings,  the  combined  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  $50,000.  The  equipment  of  the  mechanical 
school,  which  provides  for  both  manual  training  and  trade  classes,  is 
valued  at  about  $50,000.  The  maintenance  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole  is  derived  from  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund,  which  is 
estimated  at  $24,000,000. 

The  completed  work  of  the  trade  classes  has  a  marketable  value, 
but  none  of  it  is  sold.     Some  is  used  in  the  school  and  the  remainder 
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becomes  the  property  of  the  pupils  making  it.  Among  the  products 
turned  out  are  the  following:  Woodwork,  such  as  chairs,  closets,  cabi- 
nets, desks,  benches;  ornamental  ironwork;  tools;  installation  of 
electric  wires;  models  and  patterns  for  the  different  shops;  repairs  in 
the  household,  school,  and  shop  departments.  All  shopwork  must 
be  up  to  grade  and  finished  in  a  specified  time. 

The  superintendent  made  the  following  statement  in  rdFerence  to 
the  graduates  of  the  trade  classes:  "We  do  not  claim  to  turn  out 
journeymen  mechanics,  but  we  aim  to  instruct  our  students  thor- 
oughly, in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  in  all  the  fundamental  principles 
and  practices  of  the  trade  in  question  so  that  they  may,  upon  gradua- 
tion, possess  abihty  and  confidence,  and  be  of  immediate  practical 
value  to  their  employer  and  receive  a  fair  remuneration  at  once. 
Speed  and  efficiency  as  a  journeyman  should  follow  very  soon." 

The  superintendent  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  locaUty 
were  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  school  and  desirous  of 
having  its  graduates  in  their  shops.  There  is  usually  a  position 
waiting  for  each  graduate  who  has  demonstrated  his  abihty. 

Some  adverse  criticism  has  been  made  concerning  this  school, 
qu^tioning  the  possibihty  of  teaching  a  trade  outside  of  the  shop. 

In  connection  with  a  chaise  frequently  made  that  students  drift 
away  from  their  trades  the  superintendent  said  that  at  times  trade 
boys  who  seek  employment  in  shops  accept  temporary  positions  in 
the  office  of  the  company  with  the  promise  of  the  first  vacancy  in  the 
shop.  This  results,  usually,  in  the  abandonment  of  their  trade. 
The  fact  that  all  students  of  the  institution  are  required  to  take  some 
conmiercial  studies  prepares  them  for  office  work  and  makes  them 
acceptable  in  such  positions.  Moreover,  these  positions  appeal  to  the 
graduates  because  of  the  cleanly  conditions,  congenial  associations, 
and  comparatively  good  pay  at  the  start.  In  the  annual  report  for 
1909  the  superintendent  of  admissions  and  indentures  gave  the  total 
number  of  graduates  of  the  trade  classes  from  1904  to  1909  as  62. 
These  graduates  were  divided  among  the  trades  as  follows:  Carpentry 
and  pattern  making,  14;  electrical  work,  19;  foundry  work,  4;  metal 
working  (forge),  18;  plumbing,  7. 

In  1909  a  report  of  these  graduates  showed  that  25  were  employed 
in  manual  occupations  while  36  were  in  commercial  and  professional 
positions.  One  was  reported  as  a  student  in  another  institution. 
The  occupations  of  the  25  engaged  in  manual  trades  were  as  follows: 
Car  shops,  2;  chauffeur,  1;  draftsman,  1;  electricians,  5;  foundry,  1; 
machine  operator,  1;  machinists,  6;  patternmakers,  6;  plumber,  1; 
round  house,  1. 

In  reference  to  this  report  tlie  superintendent  of  admissions  and 
indentures  stated:  "The  disposition  of  some  who  have  started  to 
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leam  a  trade  to  exchange  a  meclianioat  pursuit  for  one  of  a  derieal 
nature  may  be  explained  at  times,  not  so  much;  perhaps  because  of 
aversion  to  manual  labor  as  such,  but  rather  on  account  of  the 
unsteadiness  of  employment  in  the  former  lines  of  industry  or  the 
lack  of  physical  strength  to  perform  the  duties  thereto." 

CARNEGIE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS:  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  INDUSTRIES, 

PTFTSBURG,  PA.« 

This  school  is  a  part  of  the  Cam^ie  Technical  Schools.  A  tender 
of  the  money  with  which  to  establish  technical  schools  for  both  sexes 
was  made  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  in  1900,  on  condition  that  the  city 
provide  a  site  of  ample  size  for  future  extension.  In  compliance  with 
this  stipulation,  a  tract  of  32  acres  of  land  adjoining  Schenley  Park, 
near  the  Carn^e  Library  and  Institute  building,  was  purchased  by 
the  city  in  1903  as  a  location  for  the  schools.  The  first  group  of 
buildings  was  completed  and  opened  to  pupils  in  October,  1905, 
additional  departments  being  organized  as  new  buildings  were  made 
ready  for  occupancy.  Funds  for  buildings  and  equipment  have  been 
suppUed  by  the  founder  as  needed  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to 
which  he  has  increased  his  original  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  a  present 
endowment  of  $7,000,000. 

In  the  School  of  AppUed  Industries  young  men  who  desire  to  enter 
industrial  work  are  assisted  to  select  a  congenial  trade  and  are  given 
practical  instruction  not  only  in  that  trade  but  in  the  closely  allied 
subjects,  thereby  preparing  them  to  start  in  as  competent  workmen 
who  are  soon  able  to  obtain  recognition  as  journeymen.  Older  men 
who  are  already  engaged  in  a  chosen  trade  may  obtain  in  the  school 
such  additional  information  relating  to  their  work  as  will  increase 
their  efficiency  and  consequent  earning  power.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  fact  that,  besides  the  possession  of  mere  skill,  it  is 
essential  for  a  man  to  concern  liimself  with  right  Uving  and  good 
citizenship  in  order  to  be  permanently  successful. 

The  school  is  open  to  both  day  and  evening  pupils.  The  day 
courses  are  offered  primarily  to  meet  the  existing  demand  for  pro- 
ficient men  in  the  macliinery  and  building  trades,  where  a  reasonable 
amount  of  technical  information  and  trained  intelligence  is  essential. 
Two  courses  are  given  in  the  day  school — a  regular  industrial  course 
extending  over  two  or  three  years  according  to  the  ability  and 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  a  short  course  wliich  may  be  finished  in 
one  school  year.  The  regular  course  is  intended  for  young  men  who 
present  evidence  of  good  scholarsliip,  but  who  lack  practical  exper- 
ience and  whose  age  warrants  the  expenditure  of  time  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  for  trade  work.  It  deals  with  the  sciences  fundamental 
to  all  trades  and  includes  practice  in  the  various  shops.     Its  aim  is 
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accepted  as  the  mimmiun  for  sdiool  entrance.  No  maximum  age 
limit  has  been  fixed.  In  the  short  course,  except  in  rare  cases, 
applicants  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age.  Pupils  are  received  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year,  but  are  encouraged  to  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  As  a  rule  no  work  for  wages  outside  the 
school  is  done  by  day  pupils  during  the  school  year.  During  vaca- 
tion periods,  however,  pupils  are  encouraged  to  seek  employment  in 
lines  of  work  similar  to  the  courses  pursued  in  the  school.  A  bureau 
organized  especially  for  that  purpose  assists  pupils  and  graduates 
to  obtain  congenial  employment. 

The  theoretical  subjects  for  study  in  the  regular  day  courses  are 
chemistry  of  materials,  drawmg,  English,  mathematics  (including 
arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  and  soUd  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry), 
principles  of  mechanism,  and  estimates  and  cost.  In  addition,  pupils 
devote  c.bout  one  hour  per  week  during  a  part  of  the  school  course  to 
a  study  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Pupils  taking  the  short  course  have 
instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics.  In  the  regular 
courses  the  time  given  to  theory  and  to  practice  work  varies  greatly 
among  the  different  trade  subjects  and  the  different  stages  of  each 
course.  For  stationary  engineers  the  preponderance  of  time  is  given 
to  theory  throughout  the  entire  course,  while  in  other  trades,  as 
bricklaying  and  plumbing,  practice  work  receives  the  greater  atten- 
tion after  the  first  term.  For  machinists,  pattern  making,  forging, 
and  foundry  work  the  aggregate  time  devoted  to  shopwork  during 
the  course  only  slightly  exceeds  that  given  to  theory.  In  the  two 
short  courses  taken  by  pupils  in  1909-10,  viz,  machinist  and  plumb- 
ing, 8  hours  were  devoted  to  theory  and  22  hours  to  practice  during 
each  week. 

The  practice  work  and  instruction  in  the  practice  shops  in  the  dif- 
ferent trades  is  as  follows: 

Bricklaying. — The  use  and  care  of  tools;  proper  handling  of  mortar;  striking  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  joints;  building  straight  waUs  of  different  thicknesses;  angles,  piers, 
arches,  fireplaces;  setting  of  different  walls,  frames,  and  caps;  building  of  scaffolding 
for  inside  and  outeide  work;  the  application  of  fireproofing  upon  steel  structural 
shapes;  brick  and  terra  cotta,  floor  arches,  etc.;  ornamental  cornices;  the  use  of 
concrete  in  building;  pressed-brick  work;  placing  drain  pipes,  etc. 

Ekctric  wiring. — Instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools  and  the  correct  posture  oi 
the  workman;  trade  names  and  other  usual  designations  of  fittings,  apparatus,  and 
materials  in  common  use,  such  as  wires,  cables,  insulators,  switches,  cut-outs,  etc.; 
operation,  care,  and  adjustment  of  machines  and  apparatus;  making  joints  and  spUces, 
running  wires  on  insulators,  in  moldings,  etc.;  electric  light  and  power  wiring;  ex- 
posed porcelain  knob  work;  cleat  work;  concealed  knob  and  tube  work;  iron  con- 
duits; fixture  wiring;  panels  and  switchboards;  electric  bell  and  annunciator  wiring; 
bells  in  multiple  and  in  series;  return  calls;  house  and  hotel  annunciators,  burglar 
alarms,  watchmen's  clock  systems;  telephone  wiring;  interior  telephones,  switch- 
board and  intercommunicating  systems;  the  telephone  and  its  parts;  laboratory  work. 
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Forging. — Practice  in  building  and  care  of  firee;  use  of  fans  and  forges;  names  and 
use  of  tools;  economical  use  of  material;  square,  hexagon,  octagon,  and  round  steel 
pointing;  eye  bending;  forging  staples,  gate  hooks,  crane  hooks,  S  hooks,  square, 
octagon,  and  hexagon  shapes;  angle  bending;  forging  shaft  keys;  wrenches  of  different 
shapes  and  devices;  brackets;  bending  rings  on  edge  and  flat;  pointing  iron  upsetting; 
ecarf,  butt,  V,  and  lock  V  methods  of  welding  iron  and  steel;  bolt  heading;  chain 
making  and  light  ornamental  work;  tools  of  high-carbon  and  high-speed  steel,  such  as 
chipping  chisels,  lathe,  milling,  shaper,  planer,  and  boring  mill  tools;  repairing  shop 
tools  generally. 

Foundry  ivork. — Practice  in  tempering  sand  and  in  molding  with  dry  loam  and 
green  sand;  use  and  care  of  tools  and  flasks  for  bench  and  floor  work;  making  sheaves, 
rollers,  brackets,  test  bars,  pulleys,  faceplates,  etc.;  molding  sprocket  wheels  in  green 
and  dry  sand;  molding  cylinders,  sweeps,  templates,  cylinder  heads,  pistons,  drums, 
tees,  ells,  etc.;  making,  drying,  venting,  handling,  and  setting  cores;  green  and  dry 
sand  facings;  preparation  and  management  of  cupola  lining;  drying  and  care  of  ladles; 
mixtures  of  iron  for  cylinders,  pulleys,  beds,  and  other  shapes. 

Machinist. — Chipping  and  filing,  involving  a  study  of  the  tools  used,  with  reference 
to  their  shape,  size,  and  cutting  angles;  chipping  chamfers,  flat,  concave,  and  convex 
surfaces,  keyways,  and  "chipping  to  shoulder'';  names  and  classification  of  files; 
methods  of  holding  and  '* laying  out"  the  work;  exercises  in  cross  filing,  draw  filing, 
freehand  filing,  etc.;  mechanism  of  machine  tools;  centering,  squaring,  straight  and 
taper  turning,  and  fitting;  outside  and  inside  screw  cutting;  chucking,  reaming, 
finishing,  and  polishing;  drilling,  tapping,  mandrel  making,  grinding,  lapping,  boring, 
brass  turning,  and  finishing;  the  use  of  milling  machines;  gear  cutting;  tool  making; 
designing  and  making  jigs. 

Pattern  making. — The  sharpening,  adjustment,  care,  and  use  of  bench  and  machine 
tools;  the  selection  of  materials;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  chiseling,  wood  turning, 
and  measuring;  practice  in  reading  of  drawings;  general  exercises  in  making,  marking, 
and  storing  patterns. 

Plumbing. — Exercises  in  lead  and  solder  working;  calking  and  installing  cast-iron 
pipe;  installing  and  bending  brass  pipe;  installing  the  Durham  system  of  drainage; 
making  traps  and  miscellaneous  work;  advanced  work,  such  as  setting  up  sinks, 
closets,  and  other  fixtures;  fitting  up  bathrooms,  etc. 

Stationary  engineer. — The  actual  operation  of  steam  and  gas  power  plants  and 
electrical  machinery  is  required  of  all  pupils  who  have  not  had  practical  experience 
in  such  work.  This  includes  the  discovery  and  correction  of  engine  troubles,  emer* 
gency  repairs  for  engines,  etc.  Employment  for  at  least  five  months  in  a  power  house 
is  required  as  a  part  of  the  comae. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  trade  courses,  which  included  all  pupils 
enrolled  in  1909-10,  the  day  school  also  provides  courses  in  heating 
and  ventilating  and  in  sheet  metal  and  cornice  work.  The  shop- 
work  and  instruction  provided  for  in  these  two  courses  is  as  follows: 

Heating  and  ventilating. — The  use  of  tools;  boiler  and  furnace  setting;  running  of 
mains  and  risers;  placing  radiators  and  registers;  making  and  installing  ^-arious  kinds 
o£  coils,  such  as  wall  coils,  miter  coils,  comer  coils,  and  manifolds;  the  use  and  proper 
placing  of  various  types  of  valves,  drips,  traps,  seals,  etc.,  in  one  and  two  pipe  sys- 
tems of  steam  gravity  and  vacuum  systems;  the  placing  and  care  of  machinery  used 
in  connection  with  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  such  as  blowers,  fans,  electric 
motora,  gas  and  gasoline  engines. 

Sheet  metal  aru!  cornice  work. — The  shop  work  is  lai^ly  individual,  so  that  the  pupil 
can  start  according  to  his  ability  and  past  experience.  The  apprentice  with  little 
or  no  experience  is  started  at  cutting  along  straight  and  cur\'ed  lines,  preparing  the 
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soldering  tools,  fonning  and  afsembling  work»  wiring  and  Beaming  different  shaped 
articles.  After  becoming  proficient  in  these  lines  he  is  given  a  number  of  carefully 
graded  problems  to  develop,  cut,  form,  and  assemble.  In  the  journeymen's  class,  the 
pupil  is  drilled  on  work  in  which  he  has  not  had  much  experience,  after  which  he  is 
taught  pattern  drafting. 

In  the  day  school  the  regular  hours  of  instruction  are  from  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  luncheon,  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive,  but  individual  pupils  are  not  required  to  remain  during 
the  entire  time  the  school  is  in  session.  No  pupils  have  less  than  30 
hours  per  week,  while  some  have  as  much  as  34  hours,  depending  on 
the  course  taken.  The  school  year  was  originally  divided  into  two 
terms  of  15  weeks  each,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
May,  approximately.  In  1909-10  the  school  was  in  session  32  weeks 
and  in  the  future  the  school  year  ynll  embrace  34  weeks.  No  sum- 
mer term  is  provided.  Two  weeks  of  vacation  are  given  pupils  at 
Christmas  and  the  usual  legal  hohdays  are  observed. 

Graduates  from  the  regular  course,  eitlier  day  or  evening,  receive  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  the  school.  Pupils  who  complete  any 
portion  or  all  of  the  work  of  the  short  course  are  given  a  letter  by  the 
dean  of  the  school,  setting  fortli  tlie  work  done  and  the  proficiency 
attained.  About  35  or  40  per  cent  of  pupils  are  reported  as  leaving 
school  before  tlie  completion  of  their  courses,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  drop  out  during  or  soon  after  the  first  year.  Most  of  the  wiUi- 
drawals  are  occasioned  by  the  obtainment  of  employment  by  pupils. 

During  the  year  1909-10  there  were  21  teachers  who  gave  trade 
instruction  in  the  day  course.  Of  these  all  but  1  taught  the  theory 
of  a  trade,  wliile  12  of  the  number  were  instructors  in  sliopwork.  In 
addition  there  were  2  teachers  of  Englisli,  1  of  whom  taught  speci- 
fications and  contracts.  Of  20  teachers  of  trade  subjects,  17  had 
attended  other  than  common  schools,  16  had  practical  experience  in 
the  trade  taught,  and  18  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the 
trade.  Five  teachers  reported  experience  m  supervisory  school 
work. 

In  common  witli  tlie  otlier  units  of  the  Carnegie  Teclmical  Schools 
system,  tlie  School  of  AppUed  Industries  is  under  the  board  of  trus- 
tocs  of  Carnegie  Institute.  A  committee  from  the  board  has  general 
supervision  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school's  management 
and  control.  The  officers  of  administration  of  tlie  four  Carnegie 
technical  schools  are  the  director,  secretary",  registrar,  tlie  dean  of  each 
school,  the  bursar,  the  supervisor  of  equipment,  and  others.  The 
practical  administration  of  tlie  affairs  of  Uie  four  schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  tliis  body. 

The  School  of  Applied  Industries  is  housed  in  a  commodious  build- 
ing, having  a  floor  area  of  120,000  square  feet.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  is  simple,  dignified,  and  essentially  serviceable,  while 
the  construction  througliout  is  absolutely  fireproof  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  most  modem  practice.  On  the  grounds  are  machinery 
hall,  equipped  with  laboratories  and  heavy  machinery,  and  a  large 
power  plant  which  insures  efficient  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation 
for  all  the  buildings.  The  equipment  for  trade  instruction  represents 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $400,000. 

The  income  of  the  school,  both  day  and  evening  sessions,  from  all 
sources  in  1909-10  was  about  $75,000,  the  major  portion  coming 
from  the  general  endowment  fund  provided  by  the  founder.  In  the 
day  school  the  tuition  fee  to  residents  of  Pittsburg  is  $20  per  annum 
and  to  others,  $30.  In  addition,  a  general  fee  of  $10  is  collected  to 
defray  partly  the  cost  of  instructional  material,  the  depreciation  of 
laboratory  and  shop  apparatus,  and  incidental  supplies.  A  breakage 
deposit  of  $3  is  required  of  each  pupil,  the  unused  portion  of  which, 
less  50  cents  for  locker  rental,  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
pupils  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  schoolbooks,  but  are  per- 
mitted to  take  out  without  charge  for  home  use  circulating  volumes 
from  the  Carnegie  Library,  which  is  located  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  school. 

Approximately  $13,000  were  expended  for  materials  used  in  trade 
instruction  in  the  day  and  night  schools  during  the  year  1909-10. 
Nothing  that  is  produced  in  the  schools,  however,  is  oflfered  for  sale, 
the  articles  manufactured,  such  as  hand  tools,  patterns,  castings, 
cabinetwork,  etc.,  being  either  applied  to  school  use  or  reduced  to 
stock.  A  number  of  power  machines  built  by  pupils  are  in  everyday 
use  in  the  school  shops. 

The  r^ular  day  course  has  been  arranged  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  young  men  who  desire  a  broad  industrial  education  in  order 
to  equip  themselves  for  positions  as  foremen,  inspectors,  assistant 
master  mechanics,  assistant  superintendents,  etc.,  in  the  manufactur- 
ing and  building  trade  industries.  At  the  same  time  the  executive 
side  of  the  instruction  is  not  stressed,  the  aim  being  to  direct  pupils  into 
the  skilled  manual  vocations,  where  in  course  of  time  they  may  rise  to 
higher  positions,  rather  than  to  prepare  them  for  such  positions  imme- 
diately. The  short  day  course  and  the  evening  courses  are  primarily 
for  improvement  in  the  trade  selected  or  followed  by  the  pupil. 
Graduates  from  these  courses  are  soon  able  to  do  the  work  of  journey- 
men.    No  difficulty  in  obtaining  positions  is  experienced. 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

The  evening  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  work- 
ing at  a  trade.  In  the  formation  of  classes  preference  is  given  to  men 
already  at  work,  as  it  is  recognized  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  instruction  given.  The  usual  time  required  to 
complete  a  course  is  four  years,  but  advanced  pupils  fini^  a  four 
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years'  course  in  two  years.  Stationary  engineers  have  three  years  of 
instruction  and  painters  have  two  years. 

The  regular  evening  courses  were  opened  January  7,  1906.  The 
enrollment  by  trades  on  November  7,  1909,  was  as  follows:  Brick- 
laying, 21;  electric  wiring,  55;  forging,  19;  foimdry  work,  19; 
heating  and  ventilating,  9;  house  painting  and  graining,  8;  machin- 
ists, 67;  pattern  making,  28;  plumbing,  74;  sheet-metal  and  cornice 
working,  25;  sign  painting,  24;  stationary  engineers,  23.  In  addi- 
tion 80  pupils  were  studying  mechanical  drawing  only. 

On  the  same  date,  in  addition,  there  were  two  advanced  pupils 
who  were  taking  the  full  machinists'  course  in  two  years;  two  who 
were  taking  the  full  forging  course  in  two  years;  and  one  who  was 
taking  the  full  pattern-making  course,  one  the  full  foundry-work 
course,  and  one  the  full  sheet-metal  and  cornice  workers'  course  in 
two  years.  Four  advanced  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  course  in 
mechanical   drawing. 

The  curriculum  of  theoretical  studies  pursued  by  evening  pupils 
varies  somewhat  among  the  different  trade  courses,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  subjects  being  included  in  some  courses  than  in  others.  In  the 
machinery  and  building  trades  the  subjects  taught  are  chemistry, 
drawing,  English,  mathematics,  and  physics.  Lectiu'es  and  shop 
talks  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  some  of  the  courses. 

In  house  painting  and  graining,  chemistry  was  the  only  subject 
required  in  1909-10,  while  in  sign  painting  pupils  had  chemistry 
and  free-hand  drawing,  a  preponderance  of  time  being  given  to  the 
latter  subject. 

In  every  course  attendance  is  required  on  three  evenings  of  each 
week  in  the  session.  As  the  school  hours  are  from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock, 
each  pupil  has  a  maximum  of  six  hours  per  week.  In  general,  pupils 
in  the  regular  four-year  courses  devote  more  time  to  practical  work 
during  the  first  two  years  and  more  time  to  theory  thereafter.  For 
stationary  engineers  and  heating  and  ventilating,  the  work  is  all 
theoretical  in  character,  while  in  the  two  years'  course  in  house  paint- 
ing and  graining  almost  the  whole  of  the  pupil's  time  is  devoted  to 
practice    work. 

The  curriculum  of  shop  practice  followed  in  the  evening  school  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  day  session,  as  far  as  the  limited  time  will 
permit.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  arrangement  of  evening  courses 
a  considerable  amount  of  practice  work  by  the  pupil  in  his  daily  voca- 
tion is  presupposed.  In  house  painting  and  graining  and  in  sign 
painting,  which  are  taught  only  in  the  evening  school,  the  shopwork 
and  instruction  is  arranged  as  follows: 

House  painting  and  graining. — The  care  and  uses  of  brushes  and  tools;  mixing  and 
applying  of  paints;  cutting  and  setting  of  glass;  puttying,  sandpapering,  and  all  the 
steps  of  proper  development  of  work.  In  hardwood  finishings  the  processes  include 
staining,  filling,  shellacking,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  refinishing,  and  graining. 
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Sign  painting. — Handling  and  care  of  tools;  mixing  and  blending  colors,  prepara- 
tion of  various  surfaces  for  sign  purposes;  coating  wood,  metal,  brick,  etc.;  use  of 
driers;  gilding  on  wood  and  glass;  the  use  of  the  *' lettering  pencil;"  the  use  of  "fitches;** 
practice  in  lettering. 

The  school  is  in  session  five  evenings  each  week,  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive.  The  school  year,  containing  26  weeks,  usually 
begins  on  the  second  Monday  in  October  and  ends  on  the  last  Friday 
in  April.  Thirty-one  teachers  were  employed  in  1909-10.  Of 
these,  28  were  teachers  of  trade  subjects,  either  theory  or  practice, 
or  both.  A  majority  of  these  teachers  also  gave  instruction  in  the 
day  school. 

The  tuition  fees  in  the  evening  courses  are  $5  per  annum  for  resi- 
dents of  Pittsburg  and  $7  for  all  others.  A  general  fee  of  $5  is  col- 
lected from  each  pupil,  as  is  also  a  breakage  deposit  and  locker  rental 
of  $3.  Of  the  latter  amount,  all  but  50  cents  locker  rental  is  returned 
to  the  pupil  if  no  breakage  has  been  charged  against  him. 

Workers  in  mills  and  factories  and  other  persons  from  the  middle 
walks  of  life,  who  have  profited  by  the  instruction  offered  at  nominal 
cost,  have  expressed  great  appreciation  of  the  school  There  is  said 
to  be  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  college  graduates, 
but  this  hostility  is  believed  to  be  disappearing.  Employers  and 
employees,  individually  and  as  associations,  are  friendly  toward  the 
school.  The  plumbers',  founders',  and  machinists'  unions  have  com- 
mittees to  cooperate  with  the  school  committee  in  arranging  the 
courses  of  instruction.  The  faculty,  through  the  committee  on  stu- 
dent discipline,  promulgates  such  rules  for  the  government  of  pupiLs 
as  are  needed,  and  these  rules  are  enforced  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  various  class  oi^anizations.  Heads  of  trade  departments  are 
made  advisors  for  pupils  in  their  respective  divisions. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Pratt  Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an  independent  endowed 
institution,  was  founded  in  May,  1887,  by  a  philanthropic  manufac- 
turer. Classes  were  opened  in  October,  1887.  The  founder  realized 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  practical  education  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced, and  to  supply  such  opportunity  his  school  was  planned  to 
afford  adequate  training  for  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  earn 
their  living  in  the  trades  or  professions.  He  particularly  aimed  to 
help  the  practical  workers  in  the  world,  for  whom  the  average  school 
fails  to  make  provision.  The  institute  has  five  separate  schools — 
a  school  for  fine  and  applied  arts,  a  normal  school,  a  domestic- 
science  school,  a  technical  school,  and  a  trade  school.  Only  the  day 
and  evening  sessions  of  the  trade  school  for  men  and  boys  are  here 
considered;  the  industrial  school  for  girls  and  women  is  described 
separately,  page  293. 
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In  the  selection  of  tlio  trades  to  be  taught  the  general  demand  of 
manufacturers  for  workmen  was  considered,  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
training  schools  offering  industrial  education. 

The  decision  as  to  what  trades  shall  be  taught  is  with  the  trustees, 
who  consider  recommendations  made  by  the  director  of  the  school. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  six  members  of  the  Pratt 
family,  assisted  by  an  associate  council  of  eight  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  trade  school  is  to  train  skilled  mechanics  by 
teaching  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  trades.  ^ 

The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  are  as  follows: 
Carpentry  and  building,  39;  machine-shop  practice  and  toolmaking, 
42.  For  admission  to  the  school  applicants  must  be  at  least  17 
years  of  age  and  be  fitted  by  nature  and  experience  to  succeed  in 
the  trade  selected.  No  entrance  examination*  is  required,  but  the 
director  personally  interviews  applicants  in  order  that  he  may  deter- 
mine their  ability  to  take  up  the  work.  For  machine-shop  practice 
and  toolmaking  pupils  must  have  had  a  two  years'  apprenticeship 
or  its  equivalent.  Unless  some  special  reason  warrants  the  set- 
ting aside  of  the  rule,  entrance  to  any  class  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

School  is  in  session  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  school 
year  of  36  weeks  is  divided  into  tliree  terms,  beginning  with  Septem- 
ber, January,  and  April,  respectively.  The  hours  are  from  9  to  5, 
with  a  midday  recess  of  50  minutes.  All  legal  holidays  and  a  10 
days'  vacation  at  Christmas  are  observed.  Between  the  terms  reg- 
ular sessions  are  discontinued  for  a  few  days.  No  summer  classes  are 
held. 

The  length  of  each  course  is  one  year.  In  carpentry  and  building 
115  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  theory  and  241  hours  to  practice. 
The  program  for  theory  is  ixs  follows:  Practical  mathematics,  three 
periods;  elementarj'  mechanics,  three  periods;  estimating  from 
plans,  two  periods;  mechanical  drawing,  six  periods.  A  period  is 
50  minutes.  In  the  second  and  third  terms  architectural  drawing 
replaces  mechanical  drawing.  The  shop  practice  for  the  first  term 
includes  bench  work  and  wood  turning;  for  the  second  term,  mill 
work  and  roof  framing;  and  for  the  third  term,  stjxir  building. 

In  maclune-shop  practice  and  toolmaking  10  hours  per  week  are 
given  to  theor}'  and  24 1  to  shop  practice.  The  program  for  theory 
tliroughout  the  three  terms  is  as  follows:  Practical  mathematics, 
three  periods;  mechanics,  three  periods;  and  mechanical  drawing, 
six  periods.  The  shop  practice  includes  machine  construction  and 
toolmaking  throughout  the  year,  and  for  one  terra  each  foundry 
work,  patternmaking,  and  forging. 
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No  textbooks  are  used,  but  syllabuses  prepared  by  the  school  are 
sold  to  the  pupils.  Pupils  have  access  to  the  general  library  of  the 
school  for  reference  books  on  technical  subjects. 

A  satisfactory  completion  of  the  year's  work  entitles  the  pupil  to 
a  certificate.  Such  certificate  admits  to  higher  courses  in  the  tech- 
nical and  art  classes.  About  30  per  cent  receive  certificates,  while 
30  per  cent  remain  until  the  end  of  the  course,  but  fail  to  reach  the 
standard  required  for  the  certificate.  The  remaining  20  per  cent 
leave  for  financial  or  other  reasons  before  the  course  is  completed. 
These  figures  apply  to  both  trades. 

Two  teachers  are  engaged  for  the  instruction  in  theory,  while  foiur 
teach  shop  practice.  The  institute  requires  its  teachers  to  be  well 
qualified  for  their  work.  The  teachers  of  shop  practice  had  had 
considerable  shop  experience  before  going  to  the  school. 

The  trade  school  uses  the  rooms  and  equipment  of  the  depai'tment 
of  science  and  technology,  which  occupies  two  separate  buildings, 
as  well  as  parts  of  two  other  buildings. 

The  institute  is  maintained  mainly  by  tlie  interest  of  the  endow- 
ment ai\d  by  gifts  from  the  trustees. 

Tuition  for  each  course  is  $20  for  a  term  of  three  months  or  $60 
for  the  year.  All  tuition  is  paid  by  the  term  in  advance.  There 
are  no  free  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  tuition  a  $3  breakage  fee 
must  be  paid.  Formerly  a  fee  of  $2  for  gymnasium  privileges  was 
required  from  every  pupil,  but  this  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  of  1909-10. 

The  product  of  the  trade  school  consists  of  tools,  macliines,  appa- 
ratus, benches,  tables,  and  other  furniture.  A  small  part  of  this  is 
sold.     When  practicable  the  product  is  used  by  the  school. 

To  some  extent  the  school  work  is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of 
part  of  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship,  but  no  specific  arrange- 
ment exists  between  the  school  and  employers  by  which  apprentice- 
ship is  shortened  because  of  school  work.  It  has  been  stated  that 
about  one-half  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  can  be  covered  by  the 
school,  but  this  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  both  the 
ability  and  the  previous  experience  of  the  pupils.  The  school  Work 
enables  them  to  round  out  their  shopwork  and  to  acquire  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  work  they  are  called 
upon  to  execute  in   the  shop  now  and  in  the  future. 

There  \s  a  demand  for  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  value  of 
much  of  the  training  received  is  recognized  not  alone  in  their  success 
on  leaving  the  school,  but  when  the  subsequent  history  of  graduates 
shows  them  as  occupying  executive  positions  as  foremen  or  superin- 
tendents. The  institute  does  not  directlj  train  for  these  higher 
positions,  but  expects  many  graduates  to  rise  to  them  without  much 
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delay;  that  is,  as  soon  as  they  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  to 
acquire  speed  and  skill  in  the  shop. 

The  school  has  found  its  strongest  appreciation  in  two  classes: 
(1)  The  pupils  whom  it  has  educated,  and  (2)  the  employers  to  whom 
it  has  furnished  competent  workmen.  No  class  has  shown  opposi- 
tion to  its  work.  Associations  of  einployers  as  well  as  individual 
employers  have  been  interested  and  cordial  iix  their  attitude.  It 
was  stated  that  the  representatives  of  the  employees'  associations 
had  no  personal  knowledge  through  its  graduates  of  the  work  of  the 
trade  school.  They  would  not,  however,  allow  any  deduction  from 
the  regular  term  of  apprenticeship  because  of  attendance  at  the 
school. 

The  evening  trade  school  is  intended  primarily  for  boys  and  men 
who,  because  they  are  forced  to  work  during  the  day,  are  unable  to 
attend  the  day  trade  school.  The  course  in  each  trade  is  planned 
to  give  practical  instruction  as  well  as  whatever  theory  incidental 
to  the  work  at  hand  may  be  required.  There  is  an  elementary- 
course  in  carpentry  for  pupils  who  have  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence, but,  with  this  exception,  the  work  is  planned  to  supplement 
the  daily  work  of  the  shop  and  not  alone  to  increase  present  pro- 
ficiency, but  to  prepare  apprentices  and  journeymen  for  steady 
advancement. 

Pupils  in  the  evening  school  use  the  equipment  of  the  department 
of  science  and  technology. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  required.  A  personal  interview 
with  the  director  must  be  held  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  appli- 
cants. All  such  applicants  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age;  the 
school  prefers  that  they  should  be  17.  Instruction  in  most  cases  is 
individual  and  planned  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  are  as 
follows:  Machinist  and  toolmaking,  112;  carpentry  and  pattern- 
making,  53;  plumbing,  59;  sheet-metal  working,  16;  steam  engineer- 
ing, 36;  sign  and  fresco  painting,  32. 

For  each  course  the  tuition  is  $15  per  season  of  six  montlis.  No 
refuAd  is  made  for  an  unfinished  course. 

Classes  meet  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  from 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  from  the  latter  part  of  September  to  the  end  of 
March.  The  same  holidays  are  observed  as  in  the  day  classes.  The 
course  for  each  trade  except  machinists  and  toolmaking,  sheet- 
metal  w^orking  and  steam  engineering  covers  two  years.  Machinists 
and  toolmaking  requires  three  years;  sheet-metal  working  and  steam 
engineering  one  year  each.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  a  certifi- 
cate is  given  for  satisfactory  work.  It  is  stated  that  from  20  to  26 
per  cent  leave  before  the  completion  of  the  course. 
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Theory  of  the  trade  such  as  shop  mathematics  or  mechanical 
drawing  is  not  given,  but  instruction  in  these  topics,  as  well  as  lectures, 
is  given  as  occasion  demands  in  the  explanation  or  development  of 
shop  practice. 

The  course  for  steam  engineers  is  theoretical  and  is  intende<i 
primarily  for  men  who  wish  to  become  stationary  engineers  or  who 
are  preparing  for  examinations  for  an  engineer's  license.  All  appli- 
cants must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination  in  arithmetic  unless  they  have  satisfactorily  completed 
tlie  course  in  practical  mathematics. 

The  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  laboratory  experiments  in  the 
properties  of  steam,  the  study  of  the  steam  engine,  calculations  in 
reference  to  horsepower,  gas-engine  tests,  etc. 

DAVID  RANKEN,  JR.,  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  TRADES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

This  institution  was  endowed  and  established  in  1907  and  opened 
in  1909.  It  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  public  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions  not  only  had  failed  to  provide 
training  in  mechanical  trades,  but  had  tended  to  draw  boys  away 
from  the  consideration  of  them  by  the  creation  of  a  prejudice  against 
manual  labor.  Boys  who  could  have  succeeded  as  mechanics  were 
in  consequence  caused  to  engage  in  pursuits  either  already  over- 
crowded or  for  which  they  hail  no  aptitude.  The  founder  believed 
that  there  was  a  need  of  an  institution  to  provide  education  in  the 
ordinary  mechanical  trades  and  to  inculcate  an  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  labor.  He  stipulated  that  the  trades  taught  should  be 
those  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  practical  workmen  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  State.     . 

The  institution  has  three  separate  schools — a  day  school,  an  evening 
school,  and  a  day  cooperative  school.  The  institution  aims  to  give 
the  boy  without  experience  training  similar  to  that  received  by  the 
apprentice,  to  give  the  apprentice  such  instruction  as  will  round  out 
his  shopwork,  and  to  give  the  journeyman  information  concerning 
his  trade  that  is  not  given  in  his  shop.  It  also  aims  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  manufacturers  who  acknowledge  the  limitations  of 
shop  instruction  and  who  will  send  their  apprentices  to  the  school  to 
study  the  theory  of  their  trade. 

For  admission  to  the  day  or  evening  school  candidates  must  be 
white  males,  15  years  of  age  or  over,  who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  public  schools  or  its  equivalent.  An  exception  is  made 
in  the  day  school  for  the  admission  of  boys  14  years  of  age  who  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  school,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  who  are  phj'^sically  qualified  for  the  work  and  show 
particular  aptitude  for  trade  instruction.  All  applicants  must  be  in 
good  physical  condition   and  furnish  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
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apt  to  follow  where  the  actual  shop  practice  has  been  supplemented 
by  mstruction  in  drafting,  mathematics,  and  science,  presupposing, 
of  course,  that  the  pupil  has  the  requisite  executive  ability. 

The  appreciation  of  the  value  of  theoretical  training  in  addition  to 
shopwork  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative  classes. 
(See  p.  205.) 

Considerable  appreciation  of  the  school  has  been  shown  by  woii- 
men,  by  contractors,  and  by  associations  of  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  by  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  day  who  attend  the  evening 
classes.  The  attitude  of  the  public  in  general  is  favorable  to  the 
school,  but  this  attitude  so  far  is  merely  an  expression  of  good  will, 
since  there  have  been  no  means  as  yet  of  determining  its  value  as  a 
trade  institution  through  the  work  of  any  graduate.  The  employers 
whose  apprentices  are  in  the  cooperative  classes  have  expressed  thexn^ 
selves  as  pleased  with  the  results,  but  as  yet  this  arrangement  is  in 
its  experimental  stage. 

NATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

(FMinerly  the  Winona  Technical  Institute.) 

Agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade  school  at  Indianapolis 
was  begun  in  1903,  and  in  March,  1904,  the  grounds  of  the  United  States 
arsenal  were  purchased  with  funds  raised  by  popular  subscription 
among  citizens  of  Indianapolis  and  the  friends  of  the  Winona  move- 
ment. In  April,  1904,  the  Winona  Technical  Institute  was  incorpo- 
rated and  in  September  of  the  same  year  it  was  opened  with  depart- 
ments of  pharmacy,  chemistry,  electrical  wiring,-  and  a  little  later 
lithography  and  house  and  sign  painting  vr**re  added.  Other  depart- 
ments have  been  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  school  has  for  its  purpose  the  teaching  of  the  trades.  On  the 
assumption  that  no  trade  can  be  taught  thoroughly  without  the  actual 
shop  conditions  of  commercial  work,  opportunity  is  given  for  shop 
practice  on  commercial  work.  This  work  is  secured  through  the 
interest  of  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  intrust  parts  of  their 
own  contracts  to  the  school.  While  the  school  plans  to  give  the 
pupils  as  much  of  this  conmiercial  work  as  possible,  no  work  may  be 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  school  has  been  national  in  character  and  in  reaching  deci- 
sions as  to  what  subjects  should  be  taught  the  authorities  of  the 
school  hav^  conferred  with  the  advisory  boards  of  the  various  national 
employers'  associations  and  with  any  other  bodies  directly  interested. 
An  arrangement  with  several  machine  manufacturers  gave  the  boys 
an  opportimity  to  put  in  a  part  of  their  time  working  in  commercial 
shops. 

In  1909  the  school  became  so  involved  financially  that  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  who,  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited,  was 
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engaged  in  reorganizing  the  school  and  reconstructing  its  policy.  It 
is  expected  to  pass  under  the  direction  of  the  public-school  authori- 
ties of  Indianapolis,  in  which  case  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 
city  of  3  cents  on  the  $100,  yielding  an  income  of  ajpproximately 
$60,000  annually. 

Under  the  reorganization  an  extensive  cooperative  scheme  is  to  be 
introduced,  whereby  pupils  will  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  part 
of  their  maintenance  while  in  school,  as  well  as  to  get  commercial 
shop  practice. 

Any  boy  16  years  of  age  or  over,  who  desires  to  learn  one  of  the 
trades  taught  is  accepted  as  a  pupil.  The  school  prefers,  however, 
to  take  no  boy  under  18  years  of  age,  on  the  groimd  that  younger 
boys  are  too  immature  to  grasp  the  work.  It  is  preferred  that  the 
pupils  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  but  they  are  received  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  provided  there  is  a  vacancy  and  that  their  en- 
trance does  not  interfere  with  class  work  of  other  pupils. 

The  trades  taught  are  lithographing,  printing,  molding,  machinist, 
bricklaying,  tile  and  mantel  setting,  carpentry,  painting  and  paper 
hanging,  and  pattern  making.  Courses  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry 
are  also  provided. 

The  year  1909-10  was  hardly  a  normal  year  in  point  of  attendance 
since,  because  of  financial  uncertainty,  some  of  the  courses  were  not 
given.  The  attendance  in  each  course  was  as  follows:  Lithographing, 
44;  printing,  93;  molding,  29;  bricklaying,  11;  machinist,  25;  tile 
and  mantel  setting,  13;  carpentry,  1;  and  painting  and  paper  hang- 
ing, 2.     The  number  taking  pattern  making  was  not  reported. 

The  years  in  the  courses  vary.  Printing,  lithographing,  molding, 
machinist,  pattern  making  and  carpentry  have  in  the  past  offered 
a  two  years'  course;  painting  and  paper  hanging  a  one  year's  course; 
bricklaying  three-fourths  year's  course;  and  tile  and  mantel  setting 
one-half  year's  course.  Under  the  plan  of  reorganization  the  pro- 
gram in  some  departments  will  be  materially  changed. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  theoretical  side  of  the  trade 
differs  widely  in  the  different  trades.  Painting,  bricklaying,  carpen- 
try, and  pattern  making  offer  no  strictly  theoretical  work,  the  other 
trades  offer  theoretical  courses  varying  from  2  to  15  J  hours  per  week. 
For  hours  of  theory  and  practice,  see  Table  I. 

In  the  lithographing  course  pupils  in  the  first  year  devote  9  hours 
to  theory  and  in  the  second  year  15i  hours  to  theory  and  get  practical 
work  in  every  branch  of  the  trade,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  on  paper  and  stone,  preparations  of  stones  and  plates,  letter- 
ing and  engraving,  transferring,  proving,  and  printing,  and  then 
moving  through  the  various  stages  to  the  final  production  of  the 
work  on  flat-bed  and  rotary  lithographic  presses. 
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The  department  of  litho^aphy  does  all  of  the  litho^aphic  work  for 
the  school  and  in  addition,  does  as  much  commercial  work  as  can  be 
handled.  Many  of  the  machines  have  been  donated  by  manufac- 
turers of  lithoo^raphic  machinery. 

The  course  in  printing  covers  a  preparatory  course  for  pupils  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  printing,  in  which  the  rudiments  are  taught 
and  attention  is  given  to  the  simpler  forms  of  composing  and  pre^ 
room  work,  and  a  junior  course  for  pupils  who  have  had  one  or  two 
years^  experience  in  printing,  and  covers  ordinary  display  hand  com- 
position and  presswork  up  to  the  more  advanced  composition,  imposi- 
tion, and  presswork;  and  a  senior  course  for  pupils  in  the  branch  of 
printing  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  There  is  also  a  linotype 
course  of  eight  weeks;  pupils  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in 
hand  composition  are  required  to  take  a  short  preparatory  course  in 
the  composing  room  before  entering  the  linotype  course.  Three 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  theoretical  side,  history  of  printing, 
typography,  and  shop  talks.  In  addition  to  the  regular  machine- 
operator  instruction  pupils  receive  sufficient  training  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  and  repair  the  linotype  machine.  The  school  is  equipped  with 
power  presses,  linotype  machines,  and  type  for  hand  composition. 

The  school  of  tile  and  mantel  setting  occupies  a  two-story  building. 
The  space  is  cut  up  into  booths  where  each  pupil  has  practice  in  tile 
laying  and  mantel  setting.  All  of  the  tile  work  about  the  institu- 
tion in  lavatories,  halls,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  pupils.  Actual  working 
conditions  are  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  practice  is 
given  in  every  branch  of  the  trade.  One  hour  per  week  is  given  to 
history  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  tiles  and  one  hour  to  shop  talks. 

In  the  course  in  bricklaying,  indoor  practice  is  given  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  trade;  pupils  frequently  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
outside  of  the  school  to  work  on  buildings  for  pay.  No  time  is  given 
to  theoretical  work,  except  as  it  is  incidental  to  practice.  Fifty- 
two  hours  per  week  are  given  to  shop  practice. 

The  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers  has  suppUed 
several  carloads  of  brick  for  use  in  the  school. 

In  the  machinist's  course  the  pupils  in  the  first  year  devote  7 
hours  per  week  to  the  theoretical  side,  covering  applied  mathematics, 
mechanical  drawing,  and  shop  talks;  in  the  second  year  8  hours  are 
given  to  machine  design.  Thirty-seven  hours  per  week  during  the 
first  year  and  36  per  week  during  the  second  year  are  devoted  to 
practice. 

Macliinery  manufacturers  have  donated  toward  the  equipment  of 
the  sho]);  they  also  aid  the  machinery  department  by  allowing  the 
department  to  finish  ])arts  of  their  machines. 

In  the  foundry,  which  ]>reparcs  for  the  molding  trade,  12  hours  per 
week  are  given  to  theory  covering  cheiiiistiy,  nicclianical  drawing 
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(first  year  only),  and  shop  talks,  and  40  hours  per  week  are  given  to 
shopwork. 

Pupils  in  painting  and  paper  hanging  give  all  of  the  time,  48  hours 
per  week,  to  practice.  They  get  considerable  practice  by  doing  the 
work  of  the  institution,  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  master 
painters  of  IndianapoUs,  they  get  some  commercial  work. 

The  carpentry  course  combines  the  theory^  with  the  practice  work, 
which  covers  52  hours  per  week.  The  shop  is  well  equipped  with 
tools  and  the  work  in  the  shop  is  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  the 
trade  and  to  give  the  pupil  a  chance  to  learn  the  various  uses  of  com- 
mercial machines  used  in  the  trade  and  the  methods  of  ^ ^getting 
out'^  various  parts  of  material  in  house  construction. 

Later  in  the  coui-se  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  lay  out  and  con- 
struct centers  and  window  frames;  make,  case,  and  hang  doors;  lap 
beams  and  set  bridging  in  them;  erect  stud  partitions  and  lay  floor- 
ing. In  addition,  house  construction  is  taught.  The  course  is 
aimed  to  give  each  member  of  the  class  a  varied  amount  of  shop  and 
construction  work.  In  connection  with  this  department  a  course 
in  joinery  and  a  course  in  practical  pattern  making  are  given.  Pat- 
terns are  made  for  the  foundiy  department. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  there  is  a  school  of  pharmacy, 
where  a  course  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  fits  boys  for  work  in 
industrial  chemistiy  and  in  manufacturing  chemists'  establishments. 

The  tuition  fees  varj^  in  the  different  departments  according  to 
length  of  term  and  the  instruction  given.     (See  Table  III.) 

Pupils  in  the  molding,  printing,  lithographing,  machinist,  and  car- 
pentry trades  are  required  to  deposit  $5  for  tools  which  amount  is 
restored  to  them  if  they  return  all  tools  in  good  order.  Each  pupil 
in  the  tile  and  mantel  setting,  painting  and  paper  hanging,  and  brick- 
laying trades  must  purchase  a  set  of  tools. 

In  each  department  there  are  a  number  of  scholarships  provided  by 
manufacturers'  associations  for  pupils  who  are  unable  to  meet  the 
tuition.  The  scholarship  amounts  to  a  loan,  which  is  to  be  repaid 
by  the  pupil  within  live  years  after  giaduation. 

School  is  in  session  throughout  the  year.  The  majority  of  the 
several  departments  arc  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  an 
hour  at  noon,  Monday  to  Friday,  and  on  Saturday,  8  a.  m.  till  noon. 

Comparatively  few  textbooks  are  used,  the  most  of  the  work  being 
prarlical  shopwork.  For  reference  books  the  various  trade  journals 
furnish  the  chief  supply.  In  addition,  there  is  a  reference  library 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pui)ils. 

A  diploma  stating  course  taken  and  kind  and  grade  of  work  done  is 
given  f(ir  completed  courses.  Certificates  stating  merely  the  amount 
of  work  done  are  given  for  fractional  courses.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  befor<'  the  completion  of  a  course. 
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In  some  cases  they  have  completed  some  specific  branch  of  it;  in 
others  they  have  merely  gained  information  enough  to  enable  them 
to  get  a  job. 

During  1909-10  fourteen  trade  teachers  were  employed.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  were  men  from  the  trades  and  were  in  general 
nominated  by  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association.  Most  of 
the  teachers  had  had  little  or  no  teaching  experience  prior  to  that  at 
Winona,  but  had  had  from  5  to  30  years'  experience  as  mechanics. 
There  has  been  little  trouble  in  retaining  teachers.^ 

Labor  unions  in  the  past  have  been  hostile  to  the  institution,  but 
under  the  new  management  there  probably  wiU  be  some  cooperation 
of  the  trade  unions  with  the  authorities  of  the  school. 

Under  the  rfigime  of  the  Winona  assembly  there  was  a  board  of  50 
directors;  seven  were  ministers,  two  were  attorneys;  the  rest  repre- 
sented various  manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  country;  each 
department  had  an  advisory  committee  from  the  employers'  organ- 
ization of  the  trade  it  teaches.  The  reorganized  board  is  planned  to 
have  nine  members,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State;  two,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  labor  man,  by  the  mayor 
of  Indianapolis ;x)ne  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  the  city;  one  by  the 
board  of  trad6;  one  by  the  Merchants'  Association,  and  two  by  the 
school  board. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  purchased  from  the  Government  were 
valued  at  $29,990.34.  Since  that  time  the  foundry  building,  costing 
$10,090.55,  has  been  added.  The  present  working  outfit  of  all  depart- 
ments is  valued  at  $135,000,  of  which  an  equipment  valued  at 
$85,000  was  furnished  by  the  institute,  and  an  equipment  valued  at 
$50,000  was  furnished  by  various  manufacturers'  organizations. 

During  the  past  year  employers'  associations  have  given  $11,623 
toward  the  support  of  the  school;  and  $5,857  more  was  given  by 
local  employers  and  by  other  people  interested,  while  additional  funds 
were  made  up  by  tuition  fees,  etc. 

The  machine  shop,  foundry,  printing,  Uthographing,  and  pattern- 
making  departments  make  a  marketable  product.  For  the  past 
year  receipts  from  the  output  were  approximately  as  follows:  Foun- 
dry, $18,000;  printing,  $6,000;  lithographing,  $3,000;  machine  shop, 
$7,200;  pattern  making,  $5,000. 

This  work  is  almost  entirely  order  work.  No  work  is  done  for  the 
open  market,  but  is  made  up  as  ordered. 

Pupils  engaged  in  commercial  work  are  paid  for  their  time.  In 
the  foundiy  department  boys  are  paid  8  cents  per  hour  from  the  start, 
advancing  1  cent  per  hour  each  quarter  until  the  course  is  completed. 
They  earn  from  $4.20  to  $12  per  week.  In  the  machine-shop  depart- 
ment they  work  piece  rate  and  earn  from  $3  to  $10  per  week.  In 
the  printing  and  lithography  departments  earnings  are  very  irregular. 
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In  the  past  the  manufacturers  have  recognized  the  work  of  the 
school  as  equivalent  to  an  entire  apprenticeship.  The  trade  unions, 
on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  recognize  the  school  or  to  give  any 
credit  on  union  apprenticeship  to  pupils  of  the  school.  Under  the 
new  board  it  is  expected  that  the  union  will  give  credit  on  the  appren- 
ticeship for  the  time  put  in  at  school.  When  pupils  leave  the  school 
and  join  the  union  they  are  to  be  known  as  advanced  apprentices 
until  they  become  qualified  as  mechanics. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  graduates  of 
Winona  Technical  Institute  in  open  and  nonunion  shops.  Testi- 
monials of  employers  indicate  that  the  students  are  efficient  and  are 
desirable  workmen. 

It  is  stated  by  the  school  that  it  can  effectively  teach  trades,  and 
turn  out  men  who  can  hold  their  own  in  any  shop,  and  commercial  shop 
experience  of  from  six  months  to  a  year  gives  them  added  speed  and 
adaptation  to  shop  conditions.  Neither  the  unions  nor  all  employers 
subscribe  to  thi§;  they  claim  that  while  the  training  is  undoubt- 
edly valuable  it  can  not  take  the  place  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
apprenticeship. 

The  greatest  appreciation  of  the  school  has  come  from  the  various 
national  associations  of  employers.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
so  since  the  school  has  always  derived  its  greatest  support  from  these 
associations. 

The  unions  have  agreed  to  support  the  reorganized  National  Trade 
School  on  condition  that  neither  employers  nor  workmen  will  in  any 
way  involve  the  school  in  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  that 
the  employers  will  not  use  the  school  as  a  strike-breaking  institution, 
that  the  school  will  not  allow  its  pupils  to  go  to  any  place  where  a 
strike  is  under  way  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  strike,  and  that 
if  any  pupil  sliall  do  so  he  will  be  debarred  from  ever  returning  to 
the  institution. 

ICBCHANICS'  INSTITUTE  OF  ROCHESTER,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  was  established  in  1885  iEis 
an  evening  school  for  mechanics  or  others  employed  duruig  the  day. 
The  success  of  the  evening  classes  led  to  the  establishment  of  day 
classes  in  1886.  The  object  of  tlie  institute  is  twofold:  To  afford 
opportunity  for  persons  of  both  sexes  to  take  up  at  least  the  beginning 
of  a  trade  or  vocation,  or  to  assist  persons  already  in  trades  by  such 
added  instruction  along  both  theoretical  and  practical  lines  as  would 
not  be  offered  them  in  their  regular  shopwork. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  has  been  based  on  the  need  for  skilled 
workmen  in  the  various  local  manufacturing  establishments,  and  for 
women  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  trades.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors decides  w^hich  trades  shall  be  taught.     This  board  is  composed 
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of  33  members,  wlio  are  elected  iii  groups  of  7  by  the  subscribers 
to  current  expenses.  An  executive  committee  of  14  members  is  ap- 
pointed by  this  board  from  its  own  membership. 

Tlie  foHowing  statement  shows  tlie  trades  taught  and  the  i)upils 
enroUed  in  each  for  the  day  and  evening  schools : 

Day  school.  Machinist,  40;  W(xm1  working?,  30;  electrical  work,  28;  dressmaking,  40; 
millinery,  16.  • 

Evening  «r/ioo/.  — Machinist,  198;  t(M)lmaking,  30;  pattern  making,  8;  joinerj'  and 
cabinetmaking,  12;  chauffeur^,  100;  carpentry,  40;  masonr>',  41;  sign  painting,  11; 
Bteam  engineering,  20;  gas  engineers,  89;  electrical  work,  66;  Ke\nng,  25;  dress- 
making, 40;  millinery,  30;  buttonhole  making,  4. 

Apj>Iicants  for  admission  to  the  day  classes  must  be  at  least  16 
years  of  age,  and  to  the  evening  classes  14  years.  To  enter  the  day 
classes  men  and  boys  must  have  had  a  grammar-school  education  or 
its  equivalent.  Females  who  wish  to  enter  the  dressmaking  classes 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  sewing,  includmg  machine  work. 
Entrance  to  the  day  classes  except  for  special  reasons  must  be  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  In  the  evenmg  classes  the  entrance  of 
pupils  in  the  sewmg,  millinery,  and  dressmaking  classes  must  also  bo 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  other  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time, 
although  the  school  authorities  prefer  that  they  follow  the  rule  for 
the  day  classes.  The  majority  of  the  evening  pupils  are  employed 
during  the  day  at  the  trades  in  which  they  are  registered. 

The  time  required  for  each  trade  varies  from  six  months  to  four 
j'Cars.     (See  Table  I.) 

The  academic  subjects  in  the  day  courses  for  machinists  and  wood- 
workers are  as  follows: 

Firat  near.'  Algebra,  phy>icH,  Eugli.sh,  and  mechanical  drawing. 
I^^cvond  year. — Plane  geometry,  chemistry,  English,  German,  mechanical  drawing. 
Thin/  yt^ir.—^f )\id  geometry,  English,  mechanicH,  Cierman,  algebra,  plane  trigonom- 
etry, Hurveying,  and  mechanical  drawini;. 

The  academic  subjects  for  the  course  in  electricity  are  the  same  for 
the  first  year  as  in  the  other  two  trades  just  cited,  but  in  the  second 
vear  are  as  follows: 

Plane  e^'onictry,  chemir^try,  English,  electricity,  and  mechanical  drawing.  In  the 
third  year  the  course  includes  solid  geometry',  chemistry,  English,  electricity,  mechan- 
ic"-', j)!aiic  trigonometry,  and  a  review  of  algebra.  Some  theoretical  instruction  L^^  given 
ifi  niillinorv  and  dres:^makinij. 

In  the  evening  classes  the  time  is  divided  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice.  For  tlie  liours  devoted  to  sclioolroom  work  and  shop  practice 
sec  Tal)le  I. 

Tlie  (hiy  scliool  is  in  session  from  September  to  June,  the  school  year 
consi<ling  of  36  \veeks.  Classes  are  held  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
inclusive,  from  S.oO  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  4.15  p.  m.,  for  males; 
and  from  1)  a.  m.  to  12  in.,  and  1  to  4  j).  m.,  for  females. 
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The  evening  school  is  in  session  from  September  to  March.  Tlie 
school  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  Mondays  to  Fridays,  inclu- 
sive. For  the  hours  per  week  for  the  separate  trades  see  Table  I. 
All  sessions  in  both  schools  are  suspended  on  legal  holidays,  for  two 
weeks  at  Christmas,  and  for  one  week  at  Easter. 

A  diploma  is  given  for  the  completion  of  a  course,  a  certificate  for 
the  completion  of, a  year's  work  in  the  day  school,  while  in  the  evening 
school  a  letter  based  on  the  records  of  the  pupil  and  stating  the  t'mie 
spent  and  the  work  done  is  given  on  request  for  any  part  of  a  course. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  day  school  about  50  per  cent  receive  diplo- 
mas; in  the  evening  school  about  95  per  cent  of  the  males  and  about 
To  per  cent  of  the  females  receive  diplomas.  In  the  trades  for  females 
pupils  frequently  come  for  merely  certain  parts  of  their  trade  and  do 
not  consider  a  full  course  necessary  to  secure  them  satisfactory 
employment. 

Fourteen  teachers  are  employed,  13  of  whom  teach  both  day  and 
evening  classes,  and  11  of  whom  teach  both  theory  and  practice  of 
their  respective  trades.  Of  the  number  who  reported,  one  is  a  col- 
lege graduate,  an  electrical  engineer,  while,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
all  have  had  practical  shop  experience.  The  school  experiences  some 
difficulty  in  retaining  competent  teachers  because  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  trade  and  technical  schools  has  created  a  demand  for  them. 

The  value  of  the  two  buildings  in  which  trade  instniction  is  given  is 
placed  at  about  $195,000  and  their  equipment  at  about  $35,000.  The 
support  of  the  institute  is  derived  from  interest  on  the  endowment, 
from  private  gifts,  from  State  appropriations,  and  from  tuition  fees. 
The  expenses  of  the  pupil  include  tuition  fees,  textbooks,  drawing  mate- 
rial^, and  certain  amounts  paid  for  lockers  and  for  breakage.  Tuition 
fees,  in  both  day  and  evening  school,  vary  according  to  trade  taught. 
Tlie  pupils  in  domestic  arts  provide  their  own  materials.  For  mate- 
rials j)rovided  in  1009-10  by  the  institute  for  both  the  day  and 
the  evening  school,  $2,920  was  expended.  To  a  considerable  extent 
the  completed  product  of  the  institute  is  marketable  and  is  sold. 
From  some  sales  the  institute  retains  one-half  the  proceeds,  while  from 
others  the  pupil  receives  the  entire  amount. 

Tliere  is  no  claun  made  by  the  school  to  teach  a  trade  as  thoroughly 
as  a  shop  may  teach  trader.  If  a  pupil  plans  to  enter  a  trade  his 
instniction  will  be  along  fundamental  lines  with  practical  exercises  in 
order  to  prepare  hijn  to  take  up  his  work  in  an  intelligent  manner;  if 
he  is  already  engaged  in  a  trade  his  course  in  the  school  is  intended  to 
supplement  and  round  out  his  work.  Except  in  the  trades  for  women 
the  institute  does  not  consider  that  the  courses  outlined  do  more 
than  give  either  the  fundamentals  or  such  theory  and  practice  as  are 
not  available  in  the  shop.  The  evening  scliooPis  practically  a  con- 
tinuation school.     As  a  <  ontinuation  school  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
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labor  organizations,  who  consider  its  work  of  value  to  the  apprentice 
or  journeyman.  On  the  other  hand  these  organizations  are  opposed 
to  the  work  in  elementary  trade  instruction.  The  industrial  classes 
generally,  the  graduates  and  former  pupils  of  the  school,  and  their 
parents  show  the  greatest  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  institute. 
There  are  continual  requests  from  employers  for  graduates. 

CALIFORNU  SCHOOL  OF  HECHANICAL  ARTS,  AND  THE  WH^HERDING 
SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts  and  the  California  School 
of  Mechanical  Arts  are  two  entirely  separate  schoob  and  are  main- 
tained by  separate  endowments,  but  cooperate  so  closely  that  they 
should  bo  considered  together.  Both  are  imder  the  same  director  and 
all  dupUcation  of  work  is  eUminated.  The  California  School  of  Me- 
chanical Arts  offered  a  strong  course  in  the  machinery  trades,  so 
when  the  Wilmerding  school  was  estabUshed,  the  latter  offered 
courses  in  the  building  trades.  Such  woodworking  instruction  as 
had  been  given  at  the  older  school  was  transferred  to  Wilmerding, 
Students  registered  at  the  California  school  are  given  full  credit  for 
work  done  at  Wilmerding  and  vice  versa. 

THE  CALIFOBNIA  SCHOOL  OF  HECHANICAL  ABTS. 

This  is  the  older  of  the  two  schools.  It  was  established  January  3* 
1895,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  a  citizen  of  California.  By  the  terms 
of  the  will  $540,000  were  left  in  trust  'Uo  found  and  endow  an  insti- 
tution to  be  called  the  *  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts/  the  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  educate  males  and  females  in 
the  practical  arts  of  life  *  *  *;  such  institution  to  be  open  to 
all  youths  bom  in  California." 

The  will  provided  for  a  board  of  six  directors  who  were  "to  acquire 
the  site  thereof,  and  to  form  a  corporation,  the  only  corporators  being 
themselves,  to  own,  control,  and  manage  the  said  institution,  the 
members  of  said  corporation  never  to  exceed  seven,  and  vacancies  in 
the  membership  to  be  filled  from  time  to  time  by  the  survivors." 

The  will  provides  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  "working  in 
wood,  iron,  and  stone,  or  any  of  the  metals,  and  in  whatever  intelli- 
gent mechanical  skill  now  is  or  hereafter  can  be  applied."  So  far 
the  school  is  devoted  to  pattern  making,  forging,  and  machine-shop 
work,  with  correlated  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and  industrial 
chemistry.  Sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  courses  taken  by 
girls  are  intended  for  home  use  only.  In  addition  to  these  courses 
the  school  offers  a  technical  college  preparatory  course. 

The  only  limit  on  attendance  provided  for  by  the  will  is  that  the 
pupil  shall  have  been  bom  in  California.  Tlie  school  adds  the  fur- 
ther requirement  that  the  pupil  shall  have  had  a  grammar-grade 
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education.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  limited,  so  the  adiiiissious 
are  allotted  to  the  various  counties  of  Cahforiiia  according  to  the 
population  of  those  comities.  If  there  are  more  candidates  from  an\' 
county  than  the  quota  allows,  admission  is  de tiMiiiined  by  competi- 
tive examination. 

The  trade  department  of  the  school  pr<»vidcs  for  a  four  years' 
course,  including  a  two  years'  preliminary  mnrse  and  two  years  of 
speciahzation.  During  the  two  preliminary  years  instruction  is 
given  in  English,  mathematics  (algebra  and  geometry),  general  sci- 
ence, chemistry,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing.  During  the  first 
of  these  two  years  15  hours  per  week  are  given  to  academic  work  and 
llj  hours  to  shopwork.  In  the  second  year  ]i'>l  hours  are  given  to 
academic  and  9|  hours  to  shopwork.  For  boys  tlus  shopwork  con- 
sists of  elementary'' work  in  molding  and  pattf^in  making  in  the  first 
year,  and  forge  work  and  molding  in  the  second  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  specialization  begins.  In  the 
third  year  22 J  hours  are  given  to  shop  practi<e  and  7i  to  academic 
work,  and  m  the  fourth  year  26}  hours  to  shop  practice  and  3}  to 
academic  work. 

The  academic  time  in  the  third  year  is  devot*  <1  to  American  history 
and  government,  mathematics,  and  mechanies.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  entire  time  allotted  to  academic  work  is  devoted  to  heat  calcula- 
tions, boiler  and  engine  tests,  and  electrical  <aI«nlations. 

The  first  two  years  of  shopwork  consist  ^f  k  graded  course,  and 
include  instruction  in  sharpening  saws  and  ^uj:e  tools,  elementary 
joinery,  lathe  work,  etc.,  and  making  drawin^r^  of  all  work  ])erformed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  pupil  ^elects  a  trade  and 
confines  his  shopwork  to  such  subjects  as  are  ner^v^ary  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  trade.  Following  are  the  <  f.urses  in  the  various 
trades: 

Pattern  making. — (Continuous  practice  upon  pattern.'-  i«  r«  hial  use  in  the  foundry, 
including  gears,  steam  pumps,  engines,  hoists,  propeller  I  '.  (I^-s,  dynamo  frames,  etc., 
core  work,  and  sweep  work.  Supplemental  instructiou  ^^  _  *  \  ^^ti  in  methods  of  manu- 
facturing, preserving,  and  seasoning  lumber,  shop  ariv  ..^!j:»ut  and  management, 
woodworking  machinery  and  mill  methods,  methods  of  >•<    '  t  and  checking  patterns. 

Forging. — Practice  in  forging  d  fficult  machine  part-,  -!  h  as  engine  shafts,  con- 
necting rods  and  other  parts,  accessories  for  hoists,  cran^  ,  <  )}.e  and  lathe  tools,  car- 
riage and  wagon  parts,  etc.;  also  structural  and  ornai;  ♦•  vl  ironwork  and  sundry 
selected  jobs  covering  the  entire  field  of  forging.  Supp]»*i:>-  Mai  instruction  is  given 
in  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications;  metallurgy,  pu'  t  non  of  steel,  manufac- 
ture of  rolled  steel  shapes,  and  their  use. 

Machinist. — Machine-shop  practice  in  all  its  details,  ii;«  I'ldiu^  work  at  the  x-ise,  use 
of  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  machine,  drill  prera,  ei*. :  -onstruction  of  engines, 
lioistfl,  lathes,  pumps,  etc.;  electrical  construction,  dyniti.  'i^.  motors,  hoists,  heating 
9Mid  lighting  appliances,  etc.,  and  care  of  a  power  plant .  Tii*-  supplemental  instruc- 
jJTon  in  ttooMiir  *" ^^**  rircn  in  forge  work. 
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The  school  opens  tlie  first  week  in  August,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  weeks  at  Christmas  and  two  at  Easter,  is  in  continuous  opei^- 
tion  until  early  in  June,  covering  40  weeks.  School  is  in  session  from 
9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  with  45  minutes'  recess  at  noon,  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  except  on  Wednesday,  w^hen  the  afternoon  session  closes 
at  2.15. 

A  trade-school  diploma  is  given  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
work  in  anv  trade. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  leave  before  completing 
the  course. 

There  is  no  fee  charged  for  tuition,  but  pupils  in  trade  courses  are 
charged  $12  per  year  for  materials  used.  The  school  does  not  make 
a  ])ractice  of  furnishing  free  schoolbooks,  but  a  limited  number  of 
books  are  kept  on  hand  which  are  loaned  to  pupils  upon  request  of 
parents. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  is  valued  at  $30,000. 

The  school  makes  a  limited  product  in  each  department,  such  as 
hoist  engines,  turbines,  motors,  patterns,  castings,  and  foldings,  which 
are  sold,  the  profits  accruing  to  the  school.  The  pupils  earn  nothing 
from  the  sale  of  finished  product. 

There  has  been  no  standardization  of  the  credit  allowed  graduates 
of  this  school  upon  their  apprenticeship.  Most  employers  allow^  some 
time,  the  amount  varying  from  two  to  four  years. 

The  teacher  in  forge  work  has  had  8  years'  trade  experience  and  28 
years'  teaching  experience,  the  macliinist  teacher  has  had  30  years' 
trade  experience  and  2  years'  teaching  experience,  and  the  teacher 
in  pattern  making  has  had  ^\  years'  trade  experience  and  8  years' 
teurliing  experience.  An  effort  is  made  to  secure  for  all  boys  in  the 
trade  courses  some  actual  experience  in  commercial  shops  before 
graduation. 

THE   WILMEBDING   SCHOOL    OF  mDUSTBIAL   ABTS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1894  bv  the  will  of  a  San  Francisco 
merchant.  Under  the  will  $400,000  was  bequeathed  to  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  California  'Ho  establish  and  maintain  a  school,  to 
bo  called  the  '  Wilmerdiiig  School  of  Industrial  Arts,'  to  teach  boys 
traders,  fitting  them  to  make  a  Uving  with  their  hands,  with  little  study 
and  ])lenty  of  work." 

After  mature  deliberation  the  regents  resolved  to  cooperate  with. 
the  California  SchooUof  Mechanical  Arts,  to  avoid  duplication  of  work 
in  tliC  two  schools.  They  acquired  lands  and  erected  buildings  near  by. 
An  advisory  board  consisting  of  four  members  is  chosen  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  California.  The  first  class  was  admitted  January 
8,  1900.  and  subsequent  classes  have  been  organized  at  intervals  of 
six  months  (July  and  January)  of  each  year. 
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A  diploma  is  awarded  for  a  completed  course  in  either  trade.  No 
certificate  is  given  for  a  partial  course.  It  is  stated  that  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  each  trade  receive  diplomas. 

Three  teachers  are  employed  for  the  trades.  All  teach  theory  and 
practice.  One  of  the  two  instructors  of  the  machinist's  trade  reported 
special  preparation  in  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology.  One 
had  had  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher,  the  other  21  years'  exp'e- 
rience  as  a  teacher.  The  teacher  of  dressmaking  and  miUinery  worked 
at  the  tra^e  of  dressmaking  for  five  years  and  has  had  six  years  of 
teaching  experience.  So  far  the  school  has  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  retaining  its  teachers. 

The  founder  of  the  school  gave  $100,000  for  its  establishment.  Of 
this  amount  $60,000  were  spent  for  the  building  and  grounds  and 
$28,025  on  the  furnishing  and  equipment.  The  present  available 
endowment  amounts  to  $11,975.  The  city  donated  in  1909-10  a 
sum  of  $3,500,  wliile  the  founder  gave  the  same  amount,  and  has 
assured  the  school  of  this  amount  annually.  Tuition  is  free  for  resi- 
dents of  New  London,  but  nonresidents  are  required  to  pay  $20  per 
year  in  advance.  All  pupils  furnish  their  own  books,  whUe  girls  who 
take  dressmaking  and  millinery  supply  the  materials  for  all  articles 
except  the  practice  models.  None  of  the  school  product  is  sold,  but 
becomes  the  property  of  the  school,  or,  in  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
of  those  pupils  who  provide  their  own  materials. 

It  is  stated  by  the  school  that  the  completed  work  of  the  machin- 
ist's trade  has  been  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  three  years  in  the 
us'jal  four  years'  shop  apprenticesliip.  As  the  school  is  new,  its 
stutus  in  this  respect  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  defined.  Both  employers 
and  employees  show  interest  in  it  and  speak  weU  of  its  work.  The 
fact  that  the  graduates  have  all  secured  employment  has  indicated 
a  demand  in  the  vicinity  for  well-trained  workers — a  demand  which 
the  school  expects  to  experience  each  year.  No  claim  is  made  by  the 
school  that  it  can  place  its  graduates  in  the  shop  equally  qualified 
with  those  workmen  who  have  had  all  their  training  in  the  shop; 
it  is  stated  that  to  accomplish  this  result  one  year  in  actual  trade 
practice  is  required. 

No  opposition  has  been  shown  to  the  school  or  its  purpose,  but  on 
the  other  hand  decided  appreciation  has  been  expressed  by  parents, 
pupQs,  school  officials,  and  manufacturers. 

HEBREW  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  of  New  York  City,  was  established 
in  1883  by  a  society  organized  to  promote  industrial  pursuits  among 
Hebrews.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  January,  1884,  when  the 
first  classes  offering  instruction  in  drawing,  English,  and  mathe- 
matics were  opened.     Woodworking  was  introduced  in  March  of  the 
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same  year.  The  school  at  lust  experienced  some  diHiculty  in  seeur- 
int^:  pupils  because  Je\^ish  parents,  many  of  whom  were  immigrants, 
ha<l  brought  with  them  from  Russia  a  prejudice  against  manual  labor 
an<l  objected  to  having  their  sons  trained  as  mechanics.  A  hoiise-to- 
house  canvass  was  made  to  induce  such  parents  to  send  their  bojs  to 
the  school.  In  a  short  time  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  b}^  the 
pupils  removed  the  prejudice  against  it,  and  its  popularity'  was  assured. 

The  institute  is  endowed.  The  sources  of  endowment  are  numer- 
ous, including  many  private  bequests.  The  curriculum  is  determined 
by  the  local  demand  for  workmen  in  the  building  trades  and  in  the 
metal  and  woodworking  industries. 

The  institute  is  independent  and  has  no  alliliation  with  an}'  other 
school,  ex(*ei)t  that  it  receives  boys  trained  in  elementary  wood- 
working from  two  Hebrew  charitable  institutions.  The  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  21  members. 

The  coui*se  covers  three  j'ears.  The  first  and  second  years  are 
devoted  to  general  instruction  covering  all  the  trades  taught:  in  the 
tliinl  year  a  special  trade  is  elected.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each 
trade  (third  year)  during  1909-10  was  as  follows:  Woodworking  and 
pattern  making,  14;  wood  carving,  1 ;  metal  working  (machinists,  etc.), 
13;  instrument  making  (electrical  and  scientific),  12;  electrical  work 
and  electrical  c(mstructi(m,  25. 

There  were  in  addition  111  pupils  in  the  first-year  class  and  87  in 
tlie  second. 

B«>ys  not  less  than  13  or  more  than  17  yeai^s  of  age,  h\dng  within 
convenient  reach  of  New  York  City,  who  pass  a  satisfactorj^  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic,  EngHsh,  geography,  and  United  States  history,  and 
wlio  uptm  physical  examination  are  found  to  be  in  good  health,  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  institute.  General  admission  to  the 
institute  is  made  in  September  and  Februarj',  but  for  special  reason 
j)U])i]s  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  in  which 
case  they  are  given  indiWdual  instruction  for  a  time  imtil  they  make 
up  any  work  a  heady  covered  by  the  class. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  academic  work  includes  EngUsh,  history, 
and  civics,  geography  (first  year  only),  mathematics,  physics,  mechan- 
ics, electricity,  shop  lectures,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and 
shop-inspection  trips.  During  the  third  year  the  same  subjects 
except  geography  are  studied,  except  that  free-hand  drawing  is  taken 
onlv  bv  the  cla^s  in  wood  carving.  A  feature  of  this  school  is  the 
regular  system  of  observation  of  work  in  industrial  plants,  to  which 
the  })uj)ils  are  conducted  by  a  teacher  regularl}'  engaged  for  these 
inspection  tiips. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  coui*se  21  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
theoretical  and  academic  instruction  and  S  hours  to  shopwork  prac- 
tice.    During  the  second  year  21    hours  per  week  are  devoted  to 
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theory  and  11  hours  to  shop  practice.  During  the  tliird  year  of  the 
course,  in  electrical  work  (and  electrical  construction),  metal  work- 
ing (macliinists,  etc.),  and  woodworking  and  pattern  making  the 
hours  devoted  to  theory  are  17  and  to  shop  practice  14  per  week; 
in  instrument  making  pupils  devote  1(3  hours  each  to  shop  and  school, 
and  in  wood  carving  19  houi-s  per  week  are  devoted  to  theory  and  12 
hours  to  shop  practice.  The  daily  session  of  the  institute  begins  at 
9  a.  m.  and  closes  at  5  p.  m.  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  inclusive; 
Friday  the  session  closes  at  4  p.  m.  The  first-year  class,  however, 
is  always  dismissed  at  4  p.  m.     There  is  a  recess  of  one  hour  at  noon. 

The  school  year  covers  42  weeks,  beginning  early  in  September 
and  ending  in  June.  In  addition,  there  is  a  summer  term  of  4  weeks, 
divided  into  two  sections  of  2  weeks  each,  one  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  the  other  through  part  of  August  and  September.  The 
regulations  governing  the  summer  term  are  the  same  as  for  the 
general  term,  except  that  during  the  summer  term  the  daily  session 
of  the  school  is  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  The  same  pupils  attend  as  in 
die  regular  term.  The  vacational  periods  of  the  school  year  conform 
to  the  legal  and  the  Hebrew  holidays. 

The  institute  has  a  library  of  upward  of  4,000  volumes,  consisting 
chiefly  of  books  of  reference  on  mechanical  and  scientific  subjects. 
Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  full  course  of  three  years  the 
institution  confers  a  diploma  upon  the  graduate  and  may  give  special 
recommendations  as  an  aid  to  securing  employment.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  trade  about  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  institute  leave 
before  the  completion  of  the  course.  Practically  no  pupils  leave 
fix>m  the  third  year. 

The  institute  employs  15  teachers,  as  follows:  Four  who  teach 
theory  of  the  trade,  six  who  teach  shop  practice,  and  four  who  teach 
general  subjects.  The  institute  formerly  experienced  difficxdty  in 
retaining  qualified  trade  teat^hers;  now,  however,  in  order  to  hold 
competent  occupational  teachers,  salaries  have  been  advanced  so  as 
to  about  equal  earnings  in  outside  professional  pui'suits.  The 
teachers  are  immediately  responsible  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
institute. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  tlie  institute  is 
$100,000  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  equipment  for  trade  instruc- 
tion Ls  S43,000.  Through  the  contribution  of  members  of  tlie  society 
and  from  mdependent  sources  the  institute  received  financial  assists 
ance  duiing  the  year  1909  to  the  amount  of  $42,<S06. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged  by  the  institute  and  the  books  used  by 
the  pupils  are  furnislied  free  of  charge.  The  cost  of  nuxterials  nsed 
for  trade  instruction  during  tlic  calendar  3'ear  1009  was  $2,860.  The 
pnpils  make  a  marketable  product,  such  as  electrical  appliances, 
macliines,  etc.,  but  those  arc  nsed  for  shop  equipment  or  display. 
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While  the  institute  aims  to  prepare  its  pupils  to  assume  places 
in  the  shops  of  their  respective  trades,  it  has  no  specific  arrangement 
»vdth  employers  by  which  the  usual  apprenticeship  is  abridged. 
Graduates  who  enter  shops  must  show  by  their  ability  the  stage  of 
the  apprenticesliip  they  are  able  to  assume,  and  by  their  progress 
the  value  of  their  training  in  fundamental  principles.  It  is  stated 
by  the  institute  that  its  graduates  are  able  to  immediately  enter  upon 
their  respective  trades  and  hold  their  own  as  general  shop  workmen, 
but  the  scope  of  instniction  does  not  include  the  idea  of  equipping 
pupils  for  positions  of  foremen  or  other  executive  positions.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  institute 
employed  in  technical  branches  rise  to  the  position  of  foreman  or 
superintendent,  while  others  again  become  independent  manufac- 
turers, builders,  etc.  The  employers  who  in  their  shops  have  found 
the  work  of  the  graduate  satisfactory  have  shown  the  greatest  appre- 
ciation of  the  school.  The  attitude  of  associations  toward  the  insti- 
tute is  said  to  be  favorable.  While  there  has  been  no  expression  of 
opinion  from  organizations  of  employees,  as  individuals  they  indorse 
the  school. 

-  The  evening  school  was  established  in  1903.  The  instruction  of 
the  institute  in  the  evening  school  is  limited  to  those  persons  already- 
engaged  in  a  trade.  The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  during  1909-10  are  as  follows:  Toolmaking,  23;  instniment 
making  (electrical  and  scientific),  25;  pattern  making,  10. 

No  one  imder  19  j^ears  of  age  is  admitted  to  the  evening  school. 
The  course  for  each  of  the  occupations  taught  requires  two  years. 
The  school  year  covers  35  weeks,  from  early  September  to  the  middle 
of  May.  Classes  are  held  three  evenings  of  each  week — ^Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday — ^from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  The  subjects  taught 
are  drawing  and  mathematics,  the  latter,  however,  being  optional 
with  the  pupil.  Instrument  makers  (electrical  and  scientific)  and 
toolmakers  devote  2  hours  to  drawing  and  1  hour  to  mathe- 
matics if  mathematics  be  taken,  and  3  hours  to  shop  practice, 
per  week.  If  mathematics  is  not  taken  the  time  is  given  to  shop 
practice.  Pattern  makers  do  not  take  drawing,  but  may  devote  1 
hour  to  mathematics  and  5  hours  to  shop  practice;  if  mathematics 
is  not  taken  the  6  hours  per  week  is  given  to  shop  practice.  Pupils 
furnish  their  own  hand  tools  and  drawing  materials.  No  fee  for 
tuition  is  charged,  but  a  charge  of  $1  per  month  is  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  suppUes.  The  classes  use  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  day  classes. 

There  are  three  teachers  of  practice  in  the  evening  school,  all  of 
whom  teach  in  the  day  school  also. 

The  pupils  make  a  marketable  product,  such  as  tools,  which  are 
used  in  the  school. 
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19BW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Trade  School  is  an  independent  endowed  institution 
which  provides  day  and  evening  trade  instruction  to  beginners  and 
to  men  ah-eady  at  work  in  the  various  trades.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1881  by  an  architect  who  realized  in  his  own  experience 
the  lack  of  competent  workmen  in  the  building  trades  and  the  failure 
of  any  prevailing  system  of  apprenticesliip  to  change  conditions.  He 
desired  to  offer  a  means  of  livelihood  to  young  men  who  have  an  apti- 
tude for  mechanics.  He  knew  that  the  opportunity  to  learn  thor- 
oughly a  trade  in  the  shop  was  rare,  and  that  the  training  necessary 
to  develop  the  highly  skilled  mechanic  needed  systematic  instruction 
for  wliich  the  employer  seldom  has  either  the  time  or  the  ability. 

The  demand  in  New  York  for  skilled  workmen,  particularly  for 
those  in  the  building  trades,  has  been  the  basis  of  the  selection  of 
trades  taught  in  the  school.  A  secondary  iniSuence  is  the  recognition 
of  the  absence  of  adequate  training  in  trades  in  which  there  is  no 
definite  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  consequent  need  for  trade 
schools  to  supply  this  training. 

The  school  regards  itself  as  a  pioneer  in  trade-school  instruction 
in  the  United  States.  The  system  instituted  by  the  founder  com- 
bines both  theoretical  and  practical  work  and  aims  to  send  forth  the 
pupil  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  his  trade  and  of 
the  use  of  tools  combined  with  sufficient  maniiV  dexterity  to 
execute  his  work.  The  subsequent  practice  in  the  shop  will  supply 
^ill  and  speed. 

The  school  was  incorporated  in  1892  and  is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  7  members  who  are  men 
prominent  in  professional  and  financial  circles.  In  addition  there 
are  four  trade  school  committees,  of  at  least  5  members  each,  com- 
posed of  master  mechanics  in  the  trades  taught  in  the  school,  as  well 
as  a  committee  from  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men of  New  York.  These  committees  visit  the  school,  keep  in  touch 
with  the  work,  and  where  some  change  may  prove  beneficial,  make 
suggestions  as  to  diflferent  methods  of  operation. 

The  work  of  the  trade  courses  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  an 
apprenticeship,  but  in  shops  where  no  regular  apprenticeship  obtains 
the  graduate  is  regarded  as  a  handy  man  who  is  in  position  to  learn 
his  trade  well.  Where  there  is  a  definite  term  of  apprenticeship  he 
may  shorten  his  time  because  of  his  ability,  but  no  agreement  exists 
between  the  school  and  any  employers. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  pupils  in  each  in  the  day  school  are  as 
follows:  Plumbing,  84;  electrical  work,  33;  painting  and  decorating, 
4;  sign  painting,  5;  cornice  and  skylight  work,  7;  bricklaying,  14; 
carpentry,  11 ;  steam  and  hot  water  fitting,  14. 
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In  the  evening  classes  the  enrdllment  is  as  follows:  Bricklaying, 
25;  plastering,  13;  plumbing,  199;  electrical  work,  106;  pattern 
making,  10;  painting  and  decorating,  20;  blacksmithing,  9;  printing, 
28;  sign  painting,  21;  cornice  and  skylight  work,  61;  steam  and 
hot  water  fitting,  24.  Young  men  who  can  read  and  write  and  who 
are  at  least  1 7  years  of  age  may  enter  the  day  or  evening  school.  The 
maximum  age  at  entrance  varies  from  22  to  25  years  according  to  the 
trade.  In  only  one  course,  cornice  and  skylight  work,  is  previous 
trade  experience  an  entrance  requirement. 

All  pupils  must  register  for  a  full  term.  Except  for  excellent  rea- 
sons entrance  must  be  made  when  the  classes  are  formed.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening  school  are  employed  during 
the  day  in  the  trades  which  they  are  taking. 

The  length  of  the  day  course  for  each  trade  is  16  weeks,  except  for 
steam  and  hot  water  fitting,  which  covers  12  weeks.  Classes  meet 
every  day  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to 
4  p.  m.,  with  one  hour's  recess  at  noon.  Classes  on  Saturday  close  at 
noon.     The  school  year  opens  in  December  and  closes  in  March. 

The  evening  school  year  extends  over  a  period  of  26  weeks  from 
September  to  March.  The  course  for  steam  and  hot  water  fitting 
covers  two  years;  for  other  trades  three  years  are  required.  Sessions 
are  held  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from  7  to  9.30  p.  m. 
In  the  plumbuu;  and  cornice  and  skylight-work  courses  the  large 
classes  necessitate  extra  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sat- 
urdays for  first-term  pupils.  Legal  holidays  are  observed  as  well  as 
a  recess  of  3  days  at  Christmas. 

In  the  day  classes  the  periods  per  week  for  theory  and  for  shop- 
work  are  divided  as  follows:  Electrical  work,  3  hours  theory,  33  shop 
practice;  painting  and  decorating,  bricklaying,  cornice  and  skylight 
work,  carpentry,  1}  hours  theory,  34}  hours  shop  practice;  steam 
and  hot  water  fitting,  sign  painting,  and  plumbing,  3}  hours  theory, 
32}  hours  shop  practice. 

In  the  evening  school,  theory  and  shop  practice  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Electrical  work,  1  hour  theory,  6}  hours  shop  practice;  in  sign 
painting,  steam  and  hot  water  fitting  and  plumbing,  }  hour  theory, 
6i  hours  shop  practice;  for  the  7  remaining  trades,  }  hour  theory, 
7  hours  shop  practice. 

Theory  in  both  schools  includes  drawing,  either  free  hand  or  plan, 
lectures,  and  examinations. 

Pamphlet  textbooks  and  typewritten  sheets  are  furnished  without 
charge  to  the  pupils.  No  other  textbooks  are  used.  There  is  a  ref- 
erence library  connected  with  the  school  for  the  pupils. 

For  the  completion  of  each  term's  work  an  "award. of  merit"  is 
given  to  undergraduates.  A  certificate,  in  which  is  stated  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  any  course  and  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
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both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  trade  studied,  is  awarded  each 
graduate.  In  the  day  classes  it  is  stated  that  between  97  and  99  per 
cant  receive  certificates.  In  the  evening  school  80  to  85  per  cent 
receive  certificates. 

Twenty-seven  teachers  are  employed.  All  teach  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  their  trades.  Two  reported  education  in  technical 
schools;  four  reported  secondary  education  in  high  schools.  All  had 
practical  shop  experience  in  their  trades.  The  teachers  are  selected 
because  of  their  reputation  as  all-round  competent  workmen  who 
have  the  ability  to  teach.  The  educational  qualifications  are  not 
considered  unless  the  shop  ability  of  the  teacher  has  been  accepted 
as  satisfactory. 

The  school  building  is  valued  at  $300,000.  The  equipment  valued 
at  $50,000  was  provided  in  part  ($40,000)  by  the  founder  and  in  part 
($10,000)  by  the  funds  of  the  school.  In  1892  the  school  received 
an  endowment  of  $500,000  from%  a  philanthropist.  The  interest  on 
this  endowment  and  the  tuition  fees  support  the  institution.  In  the 
day  school  tuition  for  sign  painting  is  $25  per  term,  for  plumbing  $45, 
and  for  all  other  trades  $40.  In  the  evening  school  tuition  is  as  fol- 
lows: Cornice  and  skylight  work,  including  sheet-metal  drafting, 
$15  per  term;  for  bricklaying,  plumbing,  plastering,  electrical  work, 
$16;  steam  and  hot  water  fitting,  and  printing,  $14;  painting  and 
plain  decorating,  sign  painting,  blacksmithing,  pattern  making,  $12. 
In  all  evening  classes  an  award  of  merit  for  the  first  term  secures 
tuition  at  half  pric«  for  the  second  and  third  terms.  All  books  and 
materials  are  furnished  free.  The  cost  of  materials  in  1909-10  was 
$3,837,  while  the  expenses  incurred  for  janitor  service,  heat,  light, 
etc.,  during  the  same  period,  were  $2,674.  The  school  uses  any  avail- 
able finished  product  for  exhibition  purposes.  Nothing  is  sold,  the 
poUcy  of  the  school  being  against  any  attempt  to  utilize  the  product 
of  students  for  pecuniary  return. 

There  is  no  claim  made  by  the  school  that  its  work  covers  the  shop 
apprenticeship  where  a  definite  apprenticeship  exists.  It  does  aim 
to  fit  the  pupils  to  take  up  shopwork  immediately  without  the  waste 
of  time  usual  to  the  boy  who  learns  his  trade  in  the  shop.  It  assists 
apprentices  who  attend  the  evening  school  to  shorten  their  period  of 
training.  There  is  no  demand  for  pupils.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  day  pupils  come  from  places  outside  of 
New  York  and  do  not  remain  in  the  city  after  completion  of  their 
work  in  the  school.  The  pupils  of  the  evening  school  are  for  the 
greater  part  already  employed,  and  regard  their  course  in  the  school 
merely  as  a  part  of  their  work.  No  part  of  the  plan  of  the  school 
considers  the  training  of  pupils  for  executive  positions  such  as  fore- 
men. It  is  expected  that  the  development  of  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion will  cause  men  to  rise  quickly  to  higher  positions. 
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The  pupils  and  their  parents  have  sho¥m  the  greatest  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  New  York  Trade  School.  Employers  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  organizations  have  been  interested  and 
in  general  favorable  in  their  attitude  to  the  school.  They  stated  that 
the  graduates  were  good,  handy  men  in  the  shops,  and  had  learned 
more  in  the  school  than  they  could  have  learned  in  double  the  amount 
of  time  in  the  shop.  The  labor  organizations  have  been  opposed  to 
the  school  in  so  far  as  its  day  classes  are  concerned,  since  they  state 
that  the  time  is  too  brief  for  the  acquisition  of  any  trade.  They 
approve  the  evening  school,  as  they  recognize  the  need  for  theoretical 
instruction,  wliich  is  available  in  very  few  shops.  As  an  adjunct  to 
the  shop  these  organizations  indorse  such  schools. 

BARON  DE  HIRSCH  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Baron  de  Ilirsch  School,  an  elementary  trade  school,  was 
established  in  1891  through  the  agency  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  f\md. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  boys  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
for  employment  as  helpers  in  the  mechanical  and  building  trades. 
The  school  affairs  are  administered  by  the  trustees,  a  sell-perpetuating 
body  consisting  of  13  members.  There  is  also  an  **  advisory  cona- 
mittee''  of  4  members  chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Two  classes  are  admitted  to  the  school  each  year.  The  trades 
taught  and  attendance  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1909-10 
was:  Machinist,  27;  plumbing,  38;  electrical  work,  50;  carpentry, 
9 ;  house,  fresco,  and  sign  painting,  7. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  Jews,  able-bodied,  and  able  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  English,  and  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age; 
those  over  20  years  of  age  are  rarely  accepted.  Entrance  to  the 
classes  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms,  viz,  in  February 
and  August,  except  in  special  cases,  when  admissions  may  be  made 
as  late  as  three  weeks  after  the  formation  of  the  classes.  All  pupils 
are  taken  on  trial  for  a  period  of  14  working  days,  after  which  the 
superintendent  has  authority  to  reject  any  boy  who,  in  his  judgment, 
is  unfit  for  a  trade  career.  None  of  the  pupils  give  any  part  of  their 
time  to  work  for  wages  outside  the  school. 

The  school  is  in  operation  46  weeks  in  the  year.  There  are  two 
terms,  each  covering  23  weeks,  the  first  beginning  in  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  other  in  February.  All  Jewish  and  the  usual  legal 
holidays  are  observed.  The  courses  of  instruction  cover  but  one- 
half  of  the  school  year,  thus  two  classes  pass  through  the  school  each 
year. 

The  subjects  taught,  exclusive  of  shopwork,  are  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  shop  arithmetic.  The  total  number  of  hours  per  "W^eek 
devoted  to  theory  are  5,  while  34  hours  are  devoted  to  shop  prac- 
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tice.  The  school  is  in  session  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from 
8  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.,  except  on  Friday,  when  it  closes  at  3.30  p.  m., 
with  30  minutes  each  day  for  luncheon.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
of  each  term,  however,  the  school  holds  sessions  for  only  six  hours  a 
day. 

No  textbooks  are  used  by  the  school,  but  printed  shop  notes  pre- 
pared by  the  school  are  used  instead  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
Various  building  trades'  handbooks  and  the  publications  of  a  cor- 
respondence school  are  used  as  books  of  reference.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  course  a  final  examination  is  held,  and  each  pupil  who 
satisfactorily  completes  the  course  is  given  a  certificate  and  a  kit  of 
tools.  When  able  the  graduate  is  expected  to  repay  the  cost  of  the 
tools.  It  is  estimated  that  15  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school 
before  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Nine  teachers  are  employed  by  the  school,  seven  for  the  teaching 
of  practice  and  two  for  theory.  Graduates  of  technical  colleges  are 
the  source  from  which  the  school  obtains  its  teachers  of  theory,  and 
foremen  of  industrial  establishments  are  selected  as  the  instructors 
in  practice  work.  The  school  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing teachers  duly  qualified  to  teach  trade  work. 

The  cost  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  school,  including  the  site, 
was  $150,000.  The  cost  of  the  school  equipment  is  estimated  at 
$15,000.  The  school  charges  no  fee  for  tuition  and  the  pupU  is  subject 
to  no  charge  or  expense  in  connection  with  his  school  attendance. 
The  cost  of  materials  used  by  the  school  during  the  year  1910  is 
estimated  at  $8,448.     The  school  makes  no  marketable  product. 

The  scheme  of  the  school  does  not  comprehend  the  abridgement 
of  the  term  of  shop  apprenticeship,  but  it  claims  that  the  training 
the  pupils  receive  is  a  help  toward  getting  employment.  The  school 
reports  that  there  is  a  special  demand  in  the  trades  for  the  services 
of  its  pupils.  The  greatest  appreciation  of  the  advantages  afforded 
is  manifested  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  realize  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  their  earnings  in  skilled  trades  and  the  amount 
earned  in  the  unskilled  labor  in  which  they  were  formerly  engaged. 
The  school  reports  that  there  has  been  no  opposition  to  the  school,  a 
fact  due  in  part  to  its  policy  not  to  incur  the  antagonism  of  any  class 
of  workers. 

Among  the  labor  organizations  there  are  favorable  and  unfavorable 
opinions  held  of  the  school.  In  one  trade  there  was  decided  feeling 
against  it  because  the  graduates  were  reported  as  having  been 
employed  as  strike-breakers.  In  general,  however,  labor  organiza- 
tion^, know  little  of  the  employment  of  the  graduates  becaase  the 
latter  do  not  seek  membersliip  in  their  ranks. 
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HEBRBW  EDUCATION  SOCIBTT,  PHILADELPHU,  PA. 

The  Hebrew  Education  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  conducts  a  firee 
school  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious,  academic,  and  industrial 
training  to  newly  arrived  immigrants.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1848  through  the  efforts  of  a  Jewish  rabbi.  Evening  industrial 
instruction  was  introduced  in  the  school  in  1890.  The  evening 
industrial  school  which  was  established  in  1890  is  the  result  of  con- 
stantly increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  inmiigrants  for 
opportunities  to  acquire  sufficient  training  to  secure  employment. 
It  appeals  to  those  who  come  to  this  country  wholly  ignorant  of  any 
occupation  or  trade  that  will  bring  in  a  livelihood  and  who  are  further 
handicapped  by  an  ignorance  of  the  language.  The  school  does  not 
aim  to  teach  thoroughly  any  trade  except  sheet-metal  working. 
Many  pupils  are  under  the  immediate  necessity  of  providing  a  liveli- 
hood either  for  themselves  or  for  their  families,  and  can  not  afford 
the  time  required  for  a  long  course  of  study.  The  majority  have  in 
view  some  definite  employment  which  instruction  in  this  school  will 
enable  them  to  secure.  Others,  who  have  taken  the  first  available 
form  of  employment,  see  in  the  school  an  opportunity  to  better  their 
condition  tlux)ugh  a  course  in  one  of  the  trades. 

The  character  of  the  work  into  which  many  of  the  pupils  go  does 
not  call  for  a  high  grade  of  labor.  For  this  reason  the  instruction 
received  serves  merely  as  a  means  of  entrance  to  the  shop  or  factory 
by  giving  the  rudiments  of  the  trade;  that  is,  a  general  knowledge  of 
tools  and  materials.  With  a  short  period  of  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  school,  employment  may  be  secured  in  small  dressmak- 
ing and  tailoring  shops,  in  factories  using  power  sewing  machines, 
in  cigar  factories,  and  in  shops.  Some  pupils  go  into  business  on  a 
small  scale  for  themselves.  All  trades  taught  have  been  introduced 
either  in  response  to  a  demand  for  workers  or  because  of  a  promise 
of  employment  to  pupils  qualified  to  assume  it. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  officers,  consisting  of  4 
executive  officers  elected  annuallv  and  15  other  officers  elected  in 
groups  of  5  to  serve  three  years.  An  advisory  committee  for  ea<^ 
department  of  the  school  is  appointed  by  the  president  to  serve  one 
vear. 

Any  person  14  years  or  over  may  enter  the  school.  No  distinc- 
tions are  made  as  to  race  or  creed.  As  instruction  is  largely  indi- 
vidual, entrance  to  the  school  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Some  pupils  in  the  sheet-metal  workers'  class  and  all  pupils  in  the 
plumbing  class  are  employed  during  the  day  in  the  trades  they  are 
studying  at  night.  The  pupils  in  plumbing  are  usually  apprentices 
in  their  fourth  year  who  are  preparing  for  the  examination  for  a 
master  plumber's  Ucense.  The  majority  of  the  sheet-metal  workers' 
pupils  are  also  apprentices.     In  the  other  classes  pupils  are  at  work. 
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but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  employed  in  other  lines  than 
ihe  trades  they  are  taking. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  for  1909-10 
were  as  follows:  Dressmaking,  26;  millinery,  28;  garment  cutting,  8; 
power  sewing-machine  operating,  5;  cigar  making,  15;  plumbii^,  5; 
sheet-metal  working,  18. 

In  the  sheet-metal  working  course  the  theory  of  the  trade  consists 
of  mechanical  drawing  and  the  making  of  blue  prints  in  preparation 
for  shop  practice.  All  practical  work  must  be  preceded  by  plans 
made  by  the  pupils.  The  amount  of  time  spent  in  drawing  is  two 
evenings  of  two  hours  each  per  week. 

In  the  dressmaking  course  pupils  are  required  to  draft  a  few  of 
their  patterns;  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  time  required  for  this 
work  was  available,  since  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  abiUty. 
With  the  exception  of  these  two  trades  the  pupils  devote  all  of  their 
time  to  shop  practice.  No  fees  are  charged  for  tuition.  The  length 
of  the  coiurse  for  each  trade  is  as  follows:  Sheet^metal  working,  three 
years;  dressmaking,  millinery,  plumbing,  each  one  year;  cigar  mak- 
ing, one-half  year;  garment  cutting,  one-fourth  year;  power  sewing- 
machine  operating,  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  school  is  open  the  entire  year  from  Monday  to  Thiu^day, 
inclusive,  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  except  Hebrew  and  legal  holidays. 
The  sheet-metal  workers'  class  meets  for  two  hours  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  make  blue  prints.  The  day  is  an  enforced  holiday  for  the 
pupils  who  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  moreover  it  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  sunlight  necessary  to  make  the  prints.  In  the 
sheet-metal  workers'  class  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  in  July  or  August 
is  given,  about  one-third  of  the  class  going  off  at  a  time.  This  is  an 
individual  arrangement  of  the  instructor.  Other  classes  have  no 
vacation.  No  textbooks  are  used.  The  nature  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  does  not  call  for  textbooks,  and  the  class  of  foreigners 
attending  the  school  would  make  such  books  of  no  value  unless 
written  in  a  language  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  each  trade  complete  the  course 
elected.  The  inclination  to  withdraw  before  the  completion  of  a 
course  is  checked  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  an  occupation  or  trade 
has  been  selected  with  a  definite  promise  of  employment  as  soon  as 
there  is  sufficient  skill  attained  to  do  the  work  required.^  In  cigar 
making  it  was  reported  by  the  school  that  males  attend  the  class 
throughout  the  year,  but  that  females  come  in  greater  numbers  and 
with  more  regularity  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  the  other  classes 
the^fieason  of  the  year  does  not  affect  the  attendance. 

There  are  seven  instructors,  all  of  whom  teach  practice.  The 
selection  of  these  intructors  has  been  based  on  both  their  teachings 
and  practical  experience.     The  instructor  of  the  sheet-metal  workers 
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also  teaches  mechanical  drawing  and  the  developing  of  hlue  prints 
He  had  a  three  years'  course  in  a  correspondence  school  in  sheetr 
metal  pattern  drafting,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  eight  years,  and 
had  previous  experience  in  teaching.  The  teacher  of  millinery  and 
the  iiistructor  in  cigar  making  learned  their  trades  in  this  school. 
The  instructor  in  plumbing  taught  in  an  apprentice  school.  All  the 
instructors  except  the  teacher  of  dressmaking  are  actively  engaged 
in  their  trades;  two  are  foremen.  The  teacher  of  dressmaking  has 
had  the  experience  of  supervising  the  work  of  other  teachers  in 
another  school. 

4 

The  value  of  the  equipment  for  the  trade  classes  is  estimated  at 
$950,  and  is  adequate  for  all  classes  except  the  sheet-metal  working 
class,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  necessary  hand  tools  and  machines, 
and  in  the  plumbing  class,  in  which  the  equipment  is  so  meager  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  processes  can  be  taught. 

The  materials  for  the  first  lessons  in  practice  work  in  the  dress- 
making course  are  supplied  by  the  school;  the  pupils  must  provide 
other  materials.  With  the  exception  of  this  class,  all  materials  are 
supplied  free  of  charge.  Donations  of  materials  for  the  class  in 
millinery  are  provided  by  persons  interested  in  Hebrew  charities. 
The  cost  of  materials  provided  by  the  school  in  1909-10  amounted 
to  $635. 

The  product  made  is  marketable,  and  is  sold  in  the  open  market, 
donated  to  charitable  institutions,  or  used  by  the  school.  Dresses 
made  from  material  furnished  by  the  pupils  belong  to  them. 

The  product  of  the  sheet-metal  workers'  class  is  used  by  the  school 
for  models  or  for  practical  purposes.  This  class  made  the  furnaces 
for  the  plumbing  class,  and  the  umbrella  stands  and  the  water  coolers 
used  in  the  school.     The  society  has  a  Ucense  to  make  and  sell  cigars. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  pupils  in  the  shops  and  factories  where 
cheap  immigrant  labor,  particularly  of  the  Hebrew  class,  is  employed. 
Instructors  are  engaged  in  the  trades  they  teach  and  are  usually  able 
to  assist  the  pupils  to  get  employment.  In  some  instances  promise 
of  employment  hinges  on  attendance  for  a  time  at  the  school.  In 
general,  the  demand  for  semiskilled  labor  makes  it  comparatively 
easy  for  the  pupils  to  go  without  delay  from  the  school  to  the  factory. 

The  Hebrews  of  the  immigrant  class  have  shown  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  school  by  availing  themselves  of  its  opportunities  to  learn 
a  trade  or  occupation.  They  have  shown  their  earnestness  by  regular 
attendance  and  by  perseverance,  despite  conditions  of  poverty  or  of 
extremes  of  weather,  although  some  have  not  shown  this  appreciation 
later  by  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  the  school  haSij>ro- 
vided.  Such  persons  have  either  looked  down  upon  it  as  a  charitable 
institution  or  else  refused  to  admit  that  they  learned  their  trade  or 
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occupation  in  it,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  injurious  to  them 
in  their  relationship  with  other  workmen. 

In  the  employees'  associations  criticisms  of  the  school  were  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable.  The  business  agent  of  the  garment  cut- 
ters' imion  stated  that  his  organization  was  friendly  in  its  attitude 
to  the  school  and  assisted  men  who  came  into  the  trade  after  having 
covered  the  limited  course  the  school  offers.  It  had  been  foimd  nec- 
essary to  help  such  workers  when  they  first  came  into  the  shops 
because  of  their  limited  training,  but  in  a  short  time  they  were  able 
to  do  satisfactory  work  and  compete  successfully  with  other  workmen. 

Some  adverse  criticism  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  school  in- 
jured certain  trades  by  sending  out  an  inferior  class  of  workers  who 
underbid  others  in  wages,  but  this  was  denied  by  others,  who  con- 
sidered the  pupils  sent  out  as  too  insignificant  in  number  to  make  any 
appreciable  effect  and  too  unskilled  to  be  of  value  imtil  the  shop  had 
taken  them  in  hand  and  trained  them  in  its  methods. 

The  representative  of  the  cigar  makers'  imion  said  that  this  union 
objected  to  the  work  of  the  classes  in  cigar  making  in  the  school  for 
the  following  reasons: 

Those  who  attended  were  largely  foreigners  unable  to  speak  English, 
ignorant  of  conditions  in  this  coimtry,  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
employees'  organizations,  and  willing  to  work  for  any  wage  available. 
These  foreigners  did  not  learn  the  trade  thoroughly,  spending  only 
six  months  where  two  or  three  years  are  necessary ;  they  acquired  a 
superficial  knowledge  and  could  not  become  skilled  workmen;  they 
could  produce  merely  an  inferior  class  of  work  and  in  consequence 
were  offered  low  wages. ,  The  instruction  omitted  many  necessary 
phases  of  the  trade.  These  incompetent  cigar  makers  drift  out  of 
the  trade  after  failure  to  make  a  satisfactory  Uving  in  it.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  a  disturbing  element  by  skilled  workers  who  want 
steady  employment  at  the  normal  wages  of  the  trade. 

n^LmOIS  MANUAL  TRAINING  FARM,  GLENWOOD,  ILL. 

This  is  an  institution  in  wliich  homeless  or  neglected  boys  are 
placed  by  order  of  court.  Its  establishment  in  1887  was  due  to  the 
eflforts  of  a  farmer  much  interested  in  dependent  boys,  who  gave  his 
farm  of  300  acres  as  the  beginning  for  the  institution.  At  various 
times  philanthropists  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion while  an  irr^ular  income  is  received  through  the  amounts 
charged  parents  or  paid  by  the  counties  for  board  and  tuition  for 
the  children  committed.  About  $6,000  is  available  annually  from 
the  toeome  from  endowments. 

Wh«i  boys  are  first  received  at  the  institution  they  are  given  cer- 
tain forms  of  domestic,  office,  or  farm  work  to  do  while  the  superin- 
tendent studies  them.    Their  final  assignment  depends  largely  upon 
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where  they  are  needed.  If  a  boy  shows  any  special  adaptability  or 
desire  for  a  particular  kind  of  work  an  effort  is  made  to  give  him 
that  kind.  The  boy*s  choice  is  made  a  reward  of  merit,  so  that  if  he 
does  well  where  he  is  first  placed  he  may  eventually  get  into  the 
shop  or  be  given  other  work  he  desires.  All  boys  must  in  turn  serve 
in  the  office,  in  domestic  service,  in  the  laimdry,  and  in  the  shoe 
shop.  The  term  of  such  service  depends  partly  upon  the  boy  and 
partly  upon  vacancies  in  the  other  departments. 

Trade  instruction  is  given,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  boys  re- 
main on  an  average  of  only  one  and  one-half  years  in  the  institution 
no  trade  can  be  taught  thorougWy.  The  mmimum  age  for  admission 
to  the  trade  classes  is  12  years  and  the  maximum  age  is  16.  The 
trades  and  the  enrollment  for  1909-10  were  as  follows:  Printing,  10; 
carpentry,  10;  cabinetmaking,  15;  blacksmithing,  20;  machinist,  20; 
laundering,  40;  cobbling,  15;  stationary  engineers,  8;  baking,  10. 
Pupils  alternate  in  school  and  shop,  spending  3  hours  per  day  5  days 
per  week  in  school,  and  3  hours  per  day  6  days  per  week  in  the  shop. 
The  academic  subjects  taught  are  regular  grammar-grade  work. 
The  school  year  covers  52  weeks.  The  sessions  of  the  classes  are 
from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  Monday  to  Friday, 
Saturday  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Legal  hoHdays  are  observed  as  well  as 
extra  holidays  decided  upon  by  the  superintendent.  All  books  are 
furnished  free. 

Board  and  tuition  is  $15  per  month  if  paid  by  parents  or  guardians, 
or  $10  if  paid  by  counties.  All  the  teachers  of  practice  are  persons  of 
experience  in  the  trades  they  are  teaching. 

Practically  all  pupils  leave  before  the  completion  of  a  full  course  in 
the  trades.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  a  temporary 
shelter  and  pupils  leave  as  soon  as  permanent  homes  are  foimd  for 
them  or  their  former  home  conditions  are  adjusted. 

Subsequent  reports  of  the  pupils  have  shown  some  to  be  at  work 
in  the  trades  taken  in  the  school.  A  manager  of  a  printing  shop  stated 
that  the  rudiments  of  printing  were  well  taught  in  the  school  and 
that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  boys  could  not  be  kept  for  a  com- 
plete course.  The  present  foreman  of  this  shop  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  school. 

The  school-shop  products,  which  consbt  of  wood  and  metal  work, 
are  mostly  used  by  the  school,  though  some  are  sold. 

The  governing  board  of  the  school  is  composed  of  six  members, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  school  corporation.  There  is 
also  an  auxiliary  board  consisting  of  four  ladies  who  are  responsible 
for  providing  clothing  and  caring  for  the  beds. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

PTTBLIC  nmUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  is  a  comparatively  recent 
development.  It  was  practically  unknown  prior  to  1875  and  only 
within  the  last  decade  has  it  become  at  all  general.  The  earliest 
public  industrial  schools  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  institutions  for 
dependent  children  and  for  children  of  the  Indian  and  Negro  races. 
Naturally,  these  reached  but  few.  Some  public  evening  continua- 
tion classes  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  were  established  at  an 
early  date,  but  classes  in  the  day  schools  for  pupils  who  might  wish 
to  enter  trades  grew  very  slowly  in  favor.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  trade  training  was  the  aflfair  of  employers,  not  of  the 
general  public,  and  combining  with  this  feeling  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  such  training  was  a  very  strong  sentiment  against  the  use 
of  the  public  schools  for  other  than  cultural  purposes. 

This  opposition  has  given  way  rapidly  as  the  public  has  begun  to 
appreciate  what  numbers  of  children  leave  school  between  14  and  16 
with  no  training  which  makes  them  desirable  employees,  and  with  the 
chances  all  in  favor  of  their  entering  some  dead-end  or  no-thorough- 
fare occupation,  there  to  waste  their  time  for  two,  three,  or  four  years 
until  they  find  themselves  too  old  to  be  satisfied  with  a  boy's 
wages,  and  no  better  equipped  for  an  industrial  life  than  when 
they  left  school.  The  results  of  investigations  into  what  untrained 
children  actually  did  on  leaving  school,  their  chances  of  advance- 
ment, and  the  effect  on  their  future  of  the  occupations  into  which 
they  drifted  showed  very  plainly  that  the  industrial  education  of 
the  young  could  not  safely  be  left  to  private  effort,  and  that  the 
prevailing  system  was  harmful  alike  to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. As  a  consequence,  the  former  opposition  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing and  industrial  day  schools  steadily  increasing  in  number. 

The  opposition  to  such  schools  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  still  many,  both  among  educators  and  skilled 
trade  workers,  who  feel  that  the  school's  function  does  not  include 
industrial  education.  To  some  extent  this  sentiment  has  prevented 
pupils  from  electing  trade  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suc- 
cess of  many  pupils  and  the  opportunity  to  remain  longer  at  school, 
while  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  a  future  occupation,  have 
influenced  both  parents  and  children  to  consider  the  trade  courses 
favorably. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  in  addition  to  institutional  schools 
two  classes  of  public  industrial  schools — those  established  by  local 
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authorities  as  a  part  of  the  regular  public-school  system  of  cities  and 
those  oi^anized  under  a  special  State  law  and  subject  wholly  or  in 
part  to  State  control.  In  schools  of  the  latter  class  the  instruction 
is  in  some  cases  correlated  with  that  of  the  city  public-school  system, 
while  in  other  places  it  is  entirely  independent. 

In  the  following  pages  a  description  is  given  of  the  State  systems  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  and  of  the 
schools  operating  thereunder,  and  in  addition  a  description  of  certain 
representative  public  schools  in  other  States,  namely:  The  Philadel- 
phia Trades  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  Altoona  High  School 
(industrial  course),  Altoona,  Pa.;  the  Columbus  Trades  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  the  Milwaukee  School  Of  Trades  for  Boys,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  the  Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School,  Platteville,  Wis.; 
and  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa.  The 
Vocational  School  for  Boys  of  New  York  City,  a  public  institution 
maintained  entirely  by  the  municipality,  is  also  briefly  described. 

A  number  of  other  public  industrial  schools  are  described  in  other 
chapters  of  the  report,  as  follows: 
Cooperative  industrial  schools  (Chapter  V) : 

Fitchburg  High  School  (cooperative  course),  Fitchburg,  Maas. 

(p.  187). 
Beverly  Independent  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass.  (p.  190). 
Technical  High  School  (cooperative  coiirse).  Providence,  R.  I. 

(p.  193). 
Cincinnati  High  School  (cooperative  course),  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(p.  198). 
Evening  industrial  schools  (Chapter  VI) : 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (p.  230). 
Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(p.  231). 
Long  Island  City  Evening  High  and  Trade  School,  Long  Island 

City,  N.  Y.  (p.  231). 
Industrial  Evening  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (p.  232). 
Evening  Trades  Schools,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (p.  233). 
Evening  Technical  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  (p.  235). 
High  Industrial  School,  Dayton,  Ohio  (p.  236). 
Columbus  Trades  School,  Columbus,  Ohio  (p.  237). 
Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (p.  237). 
McKinley  Manual  Training  School  (evening  courses),  Washington, 

D.  C.  (p.  238). 
South  Manchester  Evening  School,   South  Manchester,  Conn. 

(p.  240). 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (evening  courses),  Washings 
ton,  D.  C.  (p.  240). 
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TextUe  Bchools  (Chapter  VII) : 

Lowdl  Textile  School  (eveaing  classes),  Lowell,  Mass.  (p.  251). 

Lawrence   Industrial  School    (textile   department),   Lawrence, 
Mass.  (p.  254). 

Secondary  Industrial  School   (textile  department),  Columbus, 
Ga.  (p.  257). 
Girls'  industrial  schools  (Chapter  YIII) : 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Gbls,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (p.  267). 

Girls'  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass.  (p.  278). 

Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (p.  282). 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  (p.  299). 

New  York  Evening  High  School  for  Women,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(p.  303). 

Cincinnati  Evening  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (p.  304). 

Evening  High  School  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (p.  305). 

School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(p.  307). 
Negro  industrial  schools  (Chapter  IX) : 

Akom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Alcorn,  Miss.  (p.  331). 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Normal,  Ala.  (p.  332). 
Indian  industrial  schools  (Chapter  X) : 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (p.  339). 

Thoma?  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.  Y.  (p.  347). 

STATS  SYSTEMS. 

In  four  States  systems  of  industrial  education  apart  from  the 
regular  pubUc-school  systems  of  cities  have  been  established  as  a  part 
of  the  pubUc  instruction  provided  by  the  State.  Massachusetts  has, 
in  addition  to  subsidizing  textile  schools  at  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and 
New  Bedford,  adopted  a  scheme  of  independent  industrial  schools  in 
various  localities  where  there  is  a  demand  for  such  training.  One- 
half  of  the  maintenance  cost  of  these  schools  is  borne  by  the  State. 
In  New  York  a  system  of  vocational  or  '^factory"  schools  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  persons  for  industrial 
pursuits.  These  schools  are  supported  in  part  by  State  subsidies. 
Other  instances  of  State  supervision  over  the  industrial  education  of 
its  citizens  are  furnished  by  the  State  trade  schools  of  Connecticut, 
offering  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  trades  and  supported 
entirely  by  State  funds,  and  the  schools  for  industrial  education  of 
New  Jersey,  which  are  liberally  aided  by  the  State.  In  all  cases  the 
grant  of  State  aid  has  been  conditioned  on  the  approval  by  the  State 
educational  authorities  of  the  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  schools. 
In  New  Jersey  the  schools  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of  local 
boards  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  while  in  Connecticut 
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complete  control  is  exercised  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The 
schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  controlled  jointly  by  the 
State  and  the  locality,  advisory  committees  composed  of  men  from 
the  industries  represented  in  the  school  work  being  chosen  to  confer 
with  the  local  school  authorities.  No  administrative  connection  with 
the  regular  public  schools  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located  is 
borne  by  the  industrial  schools  of  Massachusetts,  0)nnecticut,  and 
New  Jersey.  The  New  York  schools,  on  the  contrary,  are  integral 
parts  of  the  regular  public-school  system  of  the  various  cities  and 
their  work  articulates  with  its  other  parts.  A  description  of  the 
industrial  school  system  in  operation  in  each  of  these  four  States 
follows. 

MASSACHTTSSTTS. 

In  the  recent  national  awakening  to  the  importance  of  industrial 
education,  other  States  have  been  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  instituting  inquiries  as  to  the 
need  for  public  industrial  training  and  .the  most  effective  methods 
of  supplying  such  need.  While  much  that  has  thus  far  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  is  regarded  as  experimental,  certain  well- 
defined  theories  and  principles  have  been  evolved  which  are  likely  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  future  attempts  at  providing  trade 
instruction  under  State  control. 

Schools  offering  evening  instruction  to  workers  employed  during  the 
day  in  the  textile  industries  of  the  State  were  among  the  earliest  forms 
of  industrial  training  provided.  Such  schools,  supported  partly  by 
annual  grants  by  the  State  and  the  city  and  partly  by  tuition  fees 
from  pupils,  were  opened  at  Lowell  in  1897,  at  New  Bedford  in  1899, 
and  at  Fall  River  in  1904.  The  experience  of  these  institutions  paved 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  general  system  of  trade  instruc- 
tion tliroughout  the  State. 

The  movement  for  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts  led  to  the 
appointment  by  the  governor,  on  June  7,  1905,  of  a  commission  on 
industrial  and  technical  education.  In  its  report  issued  in  April, 
1906,  terminating  its  labors,  this  commission  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  embodied  many 
of  its  recommendations  relating  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  training 
in  the  Commonwealth.  This  bill,  with  some  modifications,  became 
chapter  505  of  the  acts  of  1906,  which,  with  subsequent  amendments 
by  succeeding  legislatures,  constitutes  the  present  law  on  independent 
industrial  schools.  (See  p.  604.)  The  act  provided  State  aid  for  the 
encouragement  of  industrial  schools  and  created  a  central  authodty, 
to  be  known  as  the  commission  on  industrial  education,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  organizing  and  supervising  them.  The  schools  estab- 
lished imder  this  act,  while  entirely  supported  by  public  fimds,  are 
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quite  separate  and  distinct  from  the  public-school  system.  There  is 
no  correlation  between  the  regular  public-school  course  and  that  of 
the  industrial  schools.  For  each  of  these  schools  the  municipality 
supporting  it  receives  a  refund  from  the  State  of  one-half  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1909  a  new  State  board  of  education 
was  created,  into  which  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  former  State 
board  of  education  and  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education 
were  merged.  This  new  board  of  education  became  the  central 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  administration  of  State-aided 
industrial  education  as  provided  for  in  the  statutes.     (See  p.  505.) 

The  present  law  relating  to  independent  industrial  schools  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  city  or  town  must  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  the  school. 
The  State  annually  reimburses  the  community  for  one-half  the  money 
expended  for  the  school's  maintenance. 

2.  The  local  board  of  trustees  is  charged  with  the  actual  direction 
of  the  school. 

3.  The  State  board  of  education  is  to  supervise  and  approve  the 
school  as  to  location,  course  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers, 
methods  of  instruction,  admission  of  pupils,  and  expenditures  of 
money. 

4.  The  schools  are  open  to  children  not  less  than  14  years  of  age 
who  are  capable  of  receiving  the  instruction  offered.  The  attendance 
of  those  under  14  upon  such  schools  is  forbidden. 

5.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  claim 
for  tuition  of  pupils  not  residing  in  the  community  supporting  the 
school  must  be  paid  in  full  by  the  community  in  which  the  pupil 
resides.  The  State  reimburses  such  community  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  tuition  claim. 

In  a  report  on  the  independent  industrial  schools  submitted  to  the 
legislature  January  1,  1911,  the  board  of  education  approved  of  the 
location,  course  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  20  schools 
maintained  by  16  cities  and  towns.  Ten  of  these  are  evening  schools, 
8  are  day  schools,  and  2  are  both  day  and  evening  schools.  Of  the 
10  schools  offering  day  instruction  exclusively,  or  both  day  and 
evening  irstruction,  8  fit  for  the  trades,  crafts  and  manufacturing 
pursuits  and  2  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Four  of  the 
8  exclusive  day  schools  are  for  boys,  1  is  for  girls,  and  3  are  coeduca- 
tional in  character.  One  of  the  day  schools  for  boys,  that  at  Beverly, 
is  operated  on  a  part-time  plan,  the  pupil  spending  alternately  one 
week  in  the  shop  and  the  next  in  the  school,  the  same  trade  instructors 
teaching  them  practice  and  theory  during  the  full  round  of  the  two 
weeks.  Another,  the  Worcester  Trade  School,  has  recently  intro- 
duced part-time  instruction  at  the  school  for  one-half  day  per  week 
to  pupils  employed  in  the  industries. 
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Owing  to  the  considerable  differences  that  exist  among  the  insti- 
tutions belonging  at  the  present  time  to  the  State  system  of  inde- 
pendent industrial  schools,  both  with  respect  to  their  general  pur- 
poses and  the  details  of  their  actual  management,  it  is  deemed  advis- 
able to  present  herewith  a  condensed  description  of  each.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  schools  included  in  the 
following  list  have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  in 
connection  with  the  present  report,  since  their  work  appears  to  be  of 
a  character  not  contemplated  by  the  inquiry.  In  some  schools  of  this 
class  the  training  appears  to  be  designed  chiefly  for  home  use  or  for 
use  on  the  farm,  while  in  others  it  is  seemingly  too  general  in  character 
to  be  regarded  as  trade  instruction.  The  schools  not  included  in 
the  investigation  are  the  Brockton  Industrial  School  (evening), 
the  Hyde  Park  Evening  Industrial  School,  the  Montague  Industrial 
School,  the  Natick  Industrial  School  (evening),  the  Newton  Evening 
Industrial  School,  Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton 
School  of  Industries,  the  Somerville  Industrial  School,  the  Taunton 
Industrial  School  (evening),  the  Walpole  Industrial  School  (evening), 
and  the  Worcester  Industrial  School  (evening). 

DAY   INDEPENDENT    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

Beverly  Industrial  School. — ^The  day  department  was  estab- 
lished June  26,  1909.  As  conducted  in  1909-10,  the  course  consisted 
of  50  alternate  weeks  of  instruction  in  the  school  and  in  the  plant 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  CJo.  The  schoolroom  instruction  com- 
prised mechanical  drawing  and  sketching,  shop  mathematics,  explana- 
tions and  records  of  shopwork,  machinists'  literature,  and  shop 
talks,  science,  arithmetic  and  business  practices,  and  civic  duties. 
The  time  given  to  this  work  was  7}  hours  per  day  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive,  or  a  total  of  38i  hours  per  week.  The  shop  work 
occupied  9  hours  each  day  for  5  days  and  6  hours  on  Saturday,  making 
a  total  of  50  hours  per  week.  This  consisted  of  machine-shop 
practice,  including  the  operation  of  various  machine  tools  and  later 
specializing  on  tools  according  to  ability.  In  addition,  freehand 
sketches  and  written  descriptions  of  manufactured  articles  were 
required.  The  length  of  the  course  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, and  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited  the  work  had  not  been 
planned  bej'ond  the  first  year.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
course  will  cover  two  or  three  years.  On  July  15,  1910,  there  were 
50  boys  in  attendance.  The  intention  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
admissions  to  the  school  as  additional  facilities  for  shop  practice 
become  available.  A  further  description  of  this  school  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  cooperative  schools,  page  190. 

Boston  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding. — ^This  school 
was  established  February  7,  1910,  as  the  'Tre-Apprentice  School 
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for  Printing  and  Bookbinding/'  with  two-year  courses  provided  in 
each  of  these  two  trades.  At  the  time  it  was  visited  no  work  beyond 
that  of  the  first  year  had  been  formulated.  The  subjects  of  study 
included  arithmetici  English,  industrial  history,  current  events> 
spelling,  and  drawing — all  pupils  pursuing  the  same  general  course 
in  these  branches.  A  total  of  20  hours  per  week  was  devoted  to  this 
work  by  each  pupil.  In  printing,  pupils  received  3  hours  of  shop  prac- 
tice per  day,  or  15  hours  per  week,  making  a  total  of  36  hours  per 
week  spent  in  the  school.  Pupils  taking  the  bookbinding  course  had 
1  hour  of  shop  practice  each  day,  or  5  hours  each  week.  In  their 
case  the  total  number  of  hours  required  per  week  was  25.  The  length 
of  the  school  year  was  fixed  at  40  weeks.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  between  February  7  and  June  21,  1910,  was  92,  of  whom 
26  were  printers  and  66  were  bookbinders.  Of  the  latter,  9  were 
females. 

The  school  was  reorganized  as  an  independent  industrial  school 
in  September,  1910,  and  was  approved  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion on  December  9,  following.  According  to  a  recent  report  of 
that  board  four-year  courses  of  study  are  now  offered.  The  instruc- 
tion covers  shop  practice  in  printing  or  bookbinding  as  a  handicraft, 
together  with  drawing,  English,  trade  mathematics,  industrial  his- 
tory, spelling,  current  events,  and  civics.  The  teachers  of  printing 
find  bookbinding  are  practical  workmen,  thoroughly  versed  in  their 
trade.  An  advisory  committee  of  employing  or  journeyman  printers 
and  bookbinders  has  been  active  in  counseling  with  the  officei*s  and 
teachers  of  the  school.  The  enrollment  in  1910-11  was  38,  the 
capacity  of  the  school  being  limited  to  40  pupils. 

GiKLs'  Trade  School  of  Boston. — Started  as  a  philanthropic 
institution  in  July,  1904,  this  school  was  reestablished  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education  as  an  independent  industrial  school 
on  September  15,  1909.  Courses  one  year  in  length  are  given  in 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  machine  operating,  including  cloth  sew- 
ing and  straw  sewing.  The  school  is  in  session  7^  hours  each  day 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  Pupils  devote  28^  hours  to  shop 
work  and  9  hours  to  supplementary  academic  work  and  other  exer- 
cises during  each  week  of  the  course.  The  academic  subjects  consist 
of  business  English,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  dravdng.  A  moderate 
amount  of  domestic  science  is  tau^t  each  girl,  and  some  attention 
is  also  given  to  physical  training  and  the  laws  of  hygiene.  In  1909-10 
the  school  term  began  on  September  15  and  ended  on  June  22. 
A  sunmier  term  extending  from  Jidy  5  to  the  last  Friday  in  August 
is  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  school  committee.  The  number  of 
girls  in  attendance  on  May  20,  1910,  was  159,  of  whom  110  were 
studying  dressmaking,  23  millineiy,  and  26  machine  operating. 
The  total  registration  during  1909-10  was  347.  This  school  is  more 
fully  described,  page  278  of  the  present  report. 
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Lawrence  Industrial  School. — The  day  department  of  this 
school  was  established  February  23,  1909,  and  was  opened  in  the 
following  September.  During  1909-10  three  general  courses  of  study 
in  textile  arts,  mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  arts  were  provided.  Each 
of  these  courses  was  planned  to  cover  three  years  and  to  embrace  a 
number  of  shorter  specific  courses.  For  a  description  of  the  work 
done  in  the  textile-arts  course  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
textile  schools  (p.  254)  of  the  present  report.  In  the  mechanic-arts 
course  instruction  is  common  to  all  trades  during  the  first  year,  after 
which  pupils  speciaUze  in  one.  The  trades  taught  in  1909-10  were 
pattern  making  and  molding,  electricians,  and  machine-shop  work. 
The  academic  subjects  taught  in  those  trades  were  EngUsh,  civics, 
industrial  history,  mathematics,  electricity,  drafting,  and  mechanics. 
At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  the  course  for  the  third  year  had 
not  been  determined.  First-year  pupils  were  required  to  spend  an 
aggregate  of  23 1  hours  each  week  in  the  school,  and  second-year 
pupils  an  aggregate  of  23  hours.  Tliis  time  was  almost  equally 
divided  between  theory  and  practice  work. 

In  the  domestic-arts  course  instruction  was  given  in  dressmaking 
and  milUnery  during  1909-10.  The  subjects  taught  included  EngUsh, 
civics,  industrial  history,  dressmaking  design,  appUed  drawing, 
theory  of  hat  construction,  appUed  arithmetic,  and  chemistry  of 
cooking.  All  pupils  in  this  course  pursue  the  same  studies  during 
the  first  year,  after  which  they  speciahze  in  either  dressmaking  or 
millinery.  In  1909-10  the  time  required  of  pupils  each  week  was 
as  follows:  First  year — academic  subjects,  13^  hours  practice,  7-j^ 
hours;  total,  20f  hours.  Second  year — academic  subjects,  12 J  hours; 
practice,  lOi  hours;  total,  23  hours.  Third  year — academic  subjects, 
12J  hours;  practice,  lOJ  hours;  total,  23  hours. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  school  shops,  which  are  well 
equipped  with  machines  and  appliances.  Part-time  instruction  is 
also  offered  to  shop  workers.  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  fixed 
at  40  weeks.  On  June  29,  1910,  the  enrollment  of  regular  pupils  in 
the  day  courses  was  as  follows :  Textile  arts,  24  (all  males) ;  mechanic 
arts,  81  (all  males);  domestic  arts,  38  (all  females).  In  addition, 
there  were  45  pupils  attending  the  school  on  alternate  half  days  or 
alternate  weeks,  divided  as  follows:  Textile  arts,  9  males;  mechanic 
arts,  30  males;  domestic  arts,  6  females. 

Montague  Industrial  School. — This  school  was  estabUshed 
June  30,  1908.  A  course  of  five  years,  preparing  boys  and  girls  for 
Ufe's  work  in  a  rural  commimity,  is  offered.  The  instruction  includes 
agriculture,  carpentry,  and  mechanical  work  for  boys  and  domestic 
science  and  domestic  arts  for  girls.  The  course  is  said  to  be  still  in 
the  formative  stage.     The  school  day  is  from  8.45  a.  m.  to  2.56  p.  m. 
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After  school  hours  work  is  done  in  agriculture  and  carpentry.  In 
1909-10,  36  pupils  were  registered. 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School. — The  day  school  was  opened 
September  8,  1909,  a  course  of  four  years  designed  to  prepare  for  the 
mechanical  industries  being  offered.  The  instruction  is  planned  to 
be  common  to  all  trades  during  the  first  and  second  years,  and  to  be 
specialized  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  In  1909-10  the  subjects 
taught  were  drawing,  theory  of  wood  shopwork,  theory  of  metal  shop- 
work,  mathematics,  English,  ^nd  physical  science.  The  course 
beyond  the  first  year  had  not  been  formulated  at  the  time  this  school 
was  visited.  Pupils  during  1909-10  devoted  16.2  hours  to  theoretical 
instruction  and  19.8  hours  to  practice  work  each  week.  The  school 
is  in  session  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.15  to  4.15  p.  m.  on 
five  days  of  the  week.  On  Saturday  the  session  ends  at  noon.  The 
school  year  embraces  40  weeks.  The  enrollment  on  Jime  1,  1910, 
was  75. 

Newton  Industrial  School. — Day  classes  in  the  Newton  school 
were  organized  February  1,  1909.  A  three-years^  course,  embracing 
the  rudiments  of  machine-shop  practice,  woodworking,  pattern 
making,  electricity,  and  printing,  is  offered.  This  arrangement  con- 
templates two  years  of  general  preparation  and  a  tliird  year  of  special- 
ization in  a  particular  trade.  The  subjects  taught  in  1909-10,  which 
included  only  those  of  the  first  year,  were  drawing,  industrial  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  elementary  science,  and  English.  The  school  is  in 
session  five  days  each  week,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  the 
daily  sessions  lasting  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  noon 
recess.  During  each  year  of  the  course  the  time  of  pupils  is  about 
equally  divided  between  schoolroom  and  shop-practice  work.  The 
school  year  covers  44  weeks.  On  July  1,  1910,  there  were  45  boys  in 
attendance.  The  school  is  maintained  under  city  auspices,  but  the 
expense  of  maintenance  is  largely  met  by  private  donations.  Here- 
after State  assistance  is  to  be  given. 

Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School  op 
Industries. — EstabUshed  March  15,  1907.  Courses  of  four  years, 
offering  preparation  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  household 
economy,  are  maintained.  In  the  first  and  second  years  the  general 
subjects  are  the  same  for  all  pupils,  but  in  each  department  there  is 
a  specialization  in  its  work.  The  school  has  buildings  worth  probably 
more  than  $90,000.  It  was  established  upon  a  fimd  that  has  been 
accimiulating  for  many  years,  but  substantial  support  from  the  tax- 
payers of  Northampton  has  been  given.  The  registration  for  1909-10 
was  107,  of  whom  80  were  boys  and  27  girls. 

SoMERViLLE  INDUSTRIAL  ScHOOL. — Established  September  1,  1910; 
approved  December  9,  1910.     This  school  thus  far  offers  instruction 
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in  woodworking  and  metal  working  for  boys.  The  addition  of  other 
courses  is  planned.  The  courses  of  study  include  shop  practice  in 
wood  and  metal  working;  shop  drawing,  based  on  shop  problems; 
mechanical  instruction  and  shop  science,  comprising  the  study  of  the 
construction,  operations,  and  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
complete  maclune ;  the  elementary  principles  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try;  industrial  history ;  and  civics.  The  school  is  in  session  five  days 
per  week.  The  daily  session  occupies  6i  hours,  equal  time  being 
given  to  shopwork  and  to  related  or  cultural  study.  An  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  men  representing  both  industries  taught, 
has  been  appointed.  According  to  the  latest  available  information 
44  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  the  school,  wliich  has  a  total  capacity 
at  the  present  time  of  60. 

Worcester  Trade  School. — School  work  began  February  9, 
1910.  Four-year  courses  in  woodworking  (pattern  making  and  cabi- 
network) and  metal  working  (machine-shop  practice)  are  provided. 
The  associated  subjects,  arranged  by  years,  are  as  follows: 

Fint  year. — Shop  computations,  shop  formulas,  geometiy,  natural  science,  Engliah, 
history  of  commerce  and  invention,  drawing,  and  shop  instruction. 

JSecond  year. — Shop  computations,  geometry,  study  of  triangles,  commercial  arith- 
metic, cost  accounts,  natural  science,  commercial  geography,  English,  good  citizen- 
ship, drawing,  and  shop  instruction. 

Third  year. — Cost  accounts,  natural  science,  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  English, 
good  citizenship,  drawing,  and  shop  instruction. 

Fourth  year. — Commercial  law,  English,  good  citizenship,  strength  of  materials,  jig 
and  fixture  design,  and  i^op  instruction. 

Shopwork  occupies , one-half  of  the  whole  school  time  during  each 
year  of  the  course,  the  curriculum  being  so  arranged  that  pupils  have 
alternate  weeks  of  theoretical  instruction  and  shop  practice.  The 
hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m., 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  On  Saturday  the  session  ends  at  12 
o^ clock.  The  school  is  open  all  the  year  except  four  weeks  in  August. 
The  registration  on  May  1, 1910,  was  79,  of  whom  41  were  doing  wood- 
work and  38  metal  work.  A  system  of  part-time  instruction  for  one- 
half  day  per  week  to  pupils  employed  in  the  industries  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  school. 

EVENING   INDEPENDENT   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  purpose  underlying  the  establishment  of  evening  independent 
industrial  schools  in  Massachusetts  has  been  to  provide  for  workers 
employed  by  day  in  the  industries  of  the  State  adequate  instruction 
in  all  matters  conducive  to  an  intelligent  and  properly  directed 
exercise  of  their  daily  vocations.  In  many  instances  these  schools 
have  superseded  evening  schools  of  an  inferior  and  inadequate  type. 
The  older  schools  were  not  primarily  industrial  schools  and  in  so  far 
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mdiistrial  courses  were  given,  they  were  but  tentative  and  experimentaL 
With  the  advent  of  the  independent  schools,  controlled  and  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  State,  industrial  education  for  day  workers 
was  placed  upon  what  is  believed  to  be  a  sound  and  effective  basis. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  an  outline  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  12 
evening  schools  at  present  belonging  to  the  State  system  is  given. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  several  schools 
named  in  the  following  list,  only  such  of  their  features  as  fal^  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  investigation  have  been  included  in  the 
presentation.  For  this  reason  the  facts  reported  for  these  schools 
can  not  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  complete  exhibit  of  their  work. 
In  instances  where  schools,  in  their  entirety,  are  outside  the  investi- 
gation, the  description  has  been  taken  from  a  recent  report  of  ihe 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Brockton  Industrial  School. — Established  October  6,  1909. 
Courses  in  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millineiy,  mechanical  drawing 
and  engineering  are  provided.  In  1909-10  there  were  enrolled  560 
pupils. 

Cambru>oe  Evenino  Industrial  School. — ^Date  of  original 
establishment,  October  10,  1906;  established  as  an  ind^endent 
industrial  school  October  14,  1907.  Three-year  courses  are  offered. 
The  enrollment  in  the  courses  on  March  23,  1910,  was:  Machine-shop 
practice,  59;  woodworking  and  pattern  making,  32;  forging  and 
foundry  work,  20.  Pupils  in  machine-shop  practice  have  two  hours 
of  shop  mathematics  and  four  hours  of  practice  work  each  week. 
In  the  other  courses  the  whole  time  of  pupiLs  is  given  to  shop  practice. 
The  school  sessions  are  held  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week.  The  length  of  the  school  year 
is  22  weeks. 

Central  Evening  Industrial  School  of  Boston. — ^This  school 
was  established  September  24,  1908,  by  a  reorganization  of  the  Free 
Evening  Industrial  Drawing  School,  organized  in  1870.  Courses 
three  years  in  length  are  provided.  The  total  enrollment  in  these 
several  courses  between  October  4, 1909,  and  March  18, 1910,  was  167, 
divided  as  follows:  Machine-shop  practice,  54;  interior  decorating, 
73;  steam  engineers,  40.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  courses  in 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  and  building  estimating,  in 
which  large  numbers  of  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  school  is  in  session 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week  from  7.30  to  9.30 
p.  m.  The  entire  time  of  pupils  is  given  to  practice  work.  In  1909-10 
the  school  year  embraced  22  weeks. 

Chicopes  Evening  Industrial  School. — ^The  date  of  establish- 
ment of  this  school  is  reported  as  November  20,  1908.  Courses  cov- 
ering four  years  are  offered  in  the  woodworking  (carpentry,  pattern 
making,  and  wood  turning)  and  in  machine-shop  practice.    The 
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number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  courses  on  April  1,  1910,  was  100. 
Pupils  taking  both  shopwork  and  drawing  have  four  evenings  each 
week  in  school  while  those  taking  only  shop  work  have  but  two 
evenings.  School  instruction  is  given  on  five  evenings  of  each  week, 
from  7  to  9  o'clock.  The  school  year  comprehends  24  weeks,  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  April. 

Hyde  Park  Evening  Industrial  School. — Established  October 
7,  1910;  approved  November  11,  1910.  The  course  of  study  covers 
shop  drawing,  shop  science,  and  shop  mathematics  (including  mensu- 
ration), strength  of  materials,  and  simple  formulas  used  in  problems 
dealing  with  horsepower,  transmission  of  power,  and  elementary 
calculations.  The  plan  is  to  maintain  the  school  for  a  session  of  25 
weeks  each  year,  giving  an  aggregate  of  100  hours  of  instruction  in 
each  course.  An  advisory  committee  has  been  appointed,  which 
consists  of  citizens  of  the  town  who  have  had  experience  in  the  metal- 
working  trades,  either  as  workmen  or  directors  of  workmen.  The 
classes  are  practically  confined  to  boys  and  men  already  engaged  in 
the  industries. 

Lawrence  Industrial  School. — ^The  evening  department  of  this 
school  was  established  January  20,  1908,  and  opened  March  16, 
following.  Courses  in  textile  arts,  mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  arts 
are  provided.  The  textile  arts  course  is  described  on  page  254  of  the 
present  volume.  The  course  in  mechanic  arts  is  planned  to  cover  one 
year,  and  includes  instruction  of  a  theoretical  character  for  the 
benefit  of  electricians,  firemen,  steam  engineers,  carpenters,  and 
masons.  During  1909-10  firemen  and  engineers  had  four  hours  per 
week  in  the  school,  while  electricians,  carpenters  and  masons  had  but 
two  hours.  The  domestic  arts  course  in  1909-10  included  only  dress- 
making, in  which  pupils  had  two  hours  of  instruction  each  week, 
most  of  which  was  practice  work.  The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held 
on  five  evenings  of  each  week,  from  7.15  to  9.15  o'clock.  Twenty 
weeks  make  up  the  school  year.  The  enrollment  on  March  1,  1910, 
was  as  follows:  Textile  arts,  313  males;  mechanic  arts,  including  44 
pupils  in  drafting,  374  males;  domestic  arts,  433  females. 

Natick  Industrial  School. — The  school  at  Natick  was  estab- 
lished September  28,  1909.  In  1909-10  a  course  in  cooking  was 
offered,  the  enrollment  in  which  was  92.  The  addition  of  work  in 
sewing  and  dressmaking  is  planned. 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School. — In  this  school  the  evening 
courses  for  men  were  opened  January  1,  1910.  A  course  in  millinery 
was  opened  on  March  23  and  one  in  dressmaking  on  April  23  of  the 
same  year.  These  courses  are  each  three  years  in  lengtli.  The  work 
for  men  in  1909-10  consisted  of  carpentry,  machine-shop  practice,  and 
the  study  of  steam  and  gasoline  engines.  In  all  trades  taught  pupils 
had  two  hours  of  theoretical  instruction  and  2  hours  of  shop  practice 
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per  week.  The  school  was  m  session  four  nights  a  week,  Monday  to 
Thursday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock.  The  school  registra- 
tion for  1910  was  as  follows:  Carpenters,  57;  machinists,  35;  steam 
and  gasoline  engineers,  100;  dressmakers,  95;  milliners,  95. 

Newton  Evening  Independent  Industrial  School. — ^Estab- 
lished in  October,  1910;  approved  November  11,  1910.  Courses  are 
oflFered  in  mechanical  drawing,  machine  design,  shop  mathematics, 
and  blue-print  reading,  industrial  drawing,  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
and  sewing  and  dressmaking.  The  school  is  open  tJiree  nights  in  the 
week,  for  two  hours  each.  It  is  claimed  that  the  bulk  of  the  member- 
ship in  each  of  the  domestic-art  classes  consists  of  those  who  are 
engaged  during  the  day  in  occupations  for  which  the  evening  instruc- 
tion gives  preparation,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  registration 
at  the  time  of  the  latest  information  was  194,  of  whom  117  were  men 
and  77  were  women. 

Taunton  Industrial  School. — ^This  school  was  established  De- 
cember 23,  1907.  Formerly  courses  in  modeling,  sewing,  and  dress- 
making were  given.  In  the  fall  of  1910  courses  in  industrial  drawing 
and  design  were  organized  and  the  sewing  and  dressmaking  work  was 
discontinued.     In  1909-10,  120  pupils  were  enrolled. 

Walpole  Industrial  School. — ^Established  December  11,  1908; 
this  school  offers  courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  architectural  draw- 
ing, and  cooking.  During  1909-10  the  attendance  averaged  about 
14  pupils. 

Worcester  Industrial  School. — ^The  Worcester  school  was 
established  and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  September, 
1910.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Worcester 
School  of  Trades,  of  which  it  is  an  extension.  The  courses  thus  far 
offered  include  lathe  work,  milling  and  gear  cutting,  planer  and 
shaper  work,  grinder  work,  pattern  making,  house  framing  and. esti- 
mating, gasoline-engine  practice,  mechanical  drawing,  blue-print 
reading,  and  shop  mathematics.  Classes  meet  on  two  evenings  of 
one  week  and  three  of  tlie  next.  The  school  term  covers  27  weeks. 
According  to  recent  information  the  enrollment  is  215. 

Since  September  1, 1910,  six  schools  have  been  tentatively  approved 
by  the  board  of  education  as  independent  industrial  schools.  These 
are  Uie  Boston  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding  (day),  the  Hyde 
Park  Evening  Industrial  School,  the  Newton  Evening  Industrial 
School,  the  North  Attleborough  Evening  Industrial  School,  the 
Somerville  Industrial  School  (day),  and  the  Worcester  Evening  Indus- 
trial School. 

The  following  schools  are  at  the  present  time  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion: The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  (day),  the  Cambridge 
Trade  School  for  Boys  (day),  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  for  Girls 
(day),  the  Holyoke  Industrial  School  (day  and  evening),  the  Norwood 
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Industrial  School  (part  time),  the  Pittsfield  Trade  School  for  Girls 
(day),  the  Somerville  Industrial  School  (evening),  and  the  Somerville 
Trade  School  for  Girls  (day). 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  independent  industrial  schools 
for  the  period  from  July  1, 1909,  to  November  30,  1910,  inclusive,  was 
$129,229.56.  This  sum  does  not  include  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  Of  this  amount,  $8,407.88  was  paid  by  towns 
and  cities  for  the  tuition  of  residents  attending  school  in  other  locali- 
ties, the  State  in  turn  reimbursing  such  towns  and  cities  for  one-4ialf 
these  tuition  claims,  or  $4,203.94.  The  State  also  paid  $60,410.84  to 
communities  maintaining  schools,  making  the  total  amount  paid  by 
the  Commonwealth  to  aid  the  independent  industrial  schools  for  the 
period,  $64,614.78.  The  rate  of  tuition  charged  by  the  schools  for 
nonresident  pupils,  which  is  determined  by  the  board  of  education, 
varies  greatly  in  both  day  and  evening  class  instruction.  The  pre- 
vailing rate  for  the  evening  classes  is  $25  and  for  day  classes  $100 
per  year. 

These  schools  are  looked  upon  as  being  in  a  sense  experiment  sta- 
tions wliere,  in  addition  to  tlie  valuable  training  given  to  the  pupils, 
standards  in  industrial  and  agricultural  education  are  being  evolved. 
Guided  largely  by  the  experience  of  the  existing  schools,  certain 
theories  and  principles  have  been  established,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  development  of  indus- 
trial education. 

MEW  TOBX. 

The  industrial  and  trade  school  act  of  New  York,  passed  in  1908, 
permits  local  school  authorities  to  establisli  two  kinds  of  schools  for 
industrial  training: 

1.  General  industrial  schools,  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed 
the  elementary  public-school  course  or  who  have  attained  tlie  age  of 
14  years. 

2.  Trade  schools,  open  to  pupils  who  have  attained  the  age  of  16 
years  and  who  have  met  such  requirements  as  tlie  school  authorities 
ma3^  have  prescribed. 

The  first  of  these  two  classes  of  schools  has  a  twofold  purpose: 
(1)  To  keep  pupils  in  school  after  the  compulsory  school  age  is  passed, 
and  (2)  to  make  better  provisions  for  the  vocational  needs  of  tliose 
likely  to  enter  industrial  pursuits.  In  them  pupils  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  sometliing  of  the  different  vocations  and  are 
better  prepared  to  select  a  trade  with  some  knowledge  of  their  fitness 
for  it. 

The  schools  of  the  second  class  supplement  tliose  of  the  first.  The 
pupils  in  the  lower  schools,  having  be^^i^  jiven  a  chance  to  discover 
their  bent,  are,  in  the  higher  schools,  provided  special  nractice  in  a 
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chosen  trade.  Botli  classes  of  schools  are  mtended  to  be  educative 
of  the  mmd  as  well  as  of  the  hand. 

In  addition  to  th^e  a  third  class  of  schools  having  for  their  purpose 
the  training  of  young  persons  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home 
making,  are  provided  for  by  article  22,  chapter  16,  ConsoUdated 
Laws  of  1910.  Schools  of  this  type  do  not  fall  witliin  tlie  scope  of  the 
present  report. 

The  division  of  trades  schools  of  tlie  State  educational  department 
has  supervision  of  the  organization  and  management  of  tliese  schools, 
including  the  licensing  of  teachers,  who  must  prove  not  only  their 
teaching  ability  but  also  their  knowledge  of  the  trades  taught.  The 
schools  being  a  part  of  the  pubUc-school  system,  are  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  local  boards  of  education,  who  are  required  by  the 
law  to  appoint  advisory  boards  of  five  members  representing  the 
trades  or  industries  predominating  in  each  locaUty.  These  boards, 
while  having  no  administrative  power,  are  expected  to  exercise  a 
supervisory  interest  and  to  be  consulted  in  matters  pertaining  to 
trade  training. 

The  schools  in  question  are  not  special  schools  in  any  sense  other 
than  that  they  have  an  especially  definite  purpose  and  a  course  of 
study  fitting  in  with  the  purpose.  They  belong  to  the  general  school 
system  and  articulate  witii  its  other  parts,  but  their  work  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  work  of  other  departments,  though  including  much 
in  common  with  them.    They  may  properly  be  called  either  "  schools," 

departments,''  or  "courses,''  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  word 

course,"  as  here  used,  does  not  refer  to  merely  a  single  line  of  study, 
but  to  a  group  of  related  studies  forming  in  itself  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion having  a  distinct  vocational  purpose. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  allotment  of  State  funds  under  the  law,  these 
schools  must  be  independently  organized  and  must  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  at  least  25  pupils.  This  does  not  necessarily  require  a  build- 
ing separate  from  others  used  for  general  school  purposes. 

It  is  held  by  the  State  education  department  that  the  independent 
organization  of  such  schools  or  departments  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

1.  A  course  of  study  approved  by  the  department.  This  course 
includes  academic  studies  as  well  as  work  of  an  industrial  nature. 
Hie  law  does  not  definitely  specify  the  amount  of  industrial  work 
which  a  pupil  must  do  in  his  weekly  program,  but  it  is  evident  tliat 
more  time  should  be  required  than  is  the  case  in  elective  manual- 
training  courses. 

2.  A  special  yearly  report  to  the  department.  The  requirement  of 
this  special  report  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  vocationeJ  training  is 
not  obscured  by  other  educational  work  and  so  made  an  unrelated 
and  ndnor  subject. 
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3.  One  or  more  teachers  holding  special  trades  school  certificates 
and  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  teaching  of  industrial  subjects. 
If  the  school  program  is  so  arranged  that  these  teachers  have  any 
spare  time  they  may  devote  such  extra  time  to  teaching  the  before- 
mentioned  subjects  to  pupils  other  than  those  enrolled  in  the  special 
industrial  courses,  but  they  are  not  to  teach  other  subjects  if  a 
special  State  allotment  of  money  is  to  be  granted. 

In  subjects  other  than  those  which  are  vocational  in  character,  the 
pupils  in  these  special  departments  recite  in  classes  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  pubUc  school  unless  there  is  some  practical  advantage  or 
teaching  economy  in  a  different  arrangement.  Under  no  conditions 
is  there  any  demarcation  between  pupils  preparing  for  industrial 
pursuits  and  those  preparing  for  college  entrance.  Neither  line  of 
study  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  important  than  others  pursued 
in  the  schools. 

No  teacher  is  Ucensed  to  give  instruction  in  these  industrial  courses 
or  departments  who  is  not  specially  prepared  for  such  work.  The 
appUcant  for  the  certificate  to  teach  must  furnish  (1)  evidence  of 
satisfactory  general  education  and  (2)  evidence  of  graduation  from 
an  approved  institution  wherein  he  has  completed  a  course  of  study 
in  the  special  subject,  or  evidence  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  he  is  to  teach,  gained  through  actual  experience.  In 
addition  he  must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  that  he  is  quaUfied  to  teach  such  special  subject. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  take 
the  vocational  courses,  including  English,  history,  science,  and 
mathematics,  may  get  a  high-school  diploma;  that  vocational  sub- 
jects count  toward  such  a  diploma,  and  that  boys  who  are  in  the 
elementary  school  can  get  into  the  high  school  even  if  they  take 
vocational  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  There  is  no 
intention  to  shut  out  any  such  pupil  from  entrance  to  the  high  school. 

The  education  department  has  decided  to  issue  a  **  junior  trades 
school  certificate,"  tliis  certificate  to  be  granted  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  six  years  of  elementary  school  training  plus  two  years  of 
intermediate  industrial  school  training,  in  which  at  least  five-twelfths 
of  the  school  program  has  been  given  over  to  industrial  subjects. 
The  remaining  seven-twelfths  of  the  school  program  may  be  devoted 
to  English,  history,  industrial  and  commercial  geography,  and 
industrial  arithmetic.  This  certificate  will  be  signed  by  oflScials  of 
the  State  education  department,  as  well  as  by  local  school  officials. 

Provision  is  being  made  for  advanced  industrial  training  in  localities 
where  these  intermediate  industrial  schools  are  established,  either 
through  the  organization  of  separate  trades  schools  or  through  tech- 
nical school  departments  in  existing  high  schools.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  intermediate  industrial  work  is  to  provide  such  studies^ 
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as  will  point  out  to  the  child  the  particular  line  of  vocational  activity 
which  he  is  likely  to  pursue  to  his  advantage.  Care  is  being  exercised 
that  industrial  education  shall  have  a  distinct  field  of  its  own. 

The  purpose  of  these  vocational  schools  is  to  educate  young  men 
and  women  for  practical  service.  It  is  expected  that  this  type  of 
education  will  eventually  be  open  to  pupils  who  can  not  attend 
school  every  day,  or  for  the  full  school  term,  and  will  confer  its  aid 
upon  adults  as  well  as  younger  persons.  The  advisory  boards  may 
be  of  great  service  in  fitting  the  general  course  of  study  to  the  special 
requirements  of  their  own  communities. 

When  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  education  department 
are  complied  with,  the  State  makes  an  cAlowance  of  $500  to  a  school 
for  the  first  industrial  teacher  and  $200  for  each  additional  teacher. 
All  other  expenses  are  provided  for  through  the  local  school  funds. 
So  far  schools  have  been  established  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  Gloversville, 
Hudson,  Lancaster,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  and  Yonkers. 

ROCHESTER. 

Rochester  was  the  first  city  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
State  industrial  and  trade  school  law.  It  now  has  three  schools 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  State  education  department. 
The  first  of  these,  opened  on  December  1,  1908,  has  for  its  aim  the 
training  of  boys  along  general  industrial  lines  and  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  certain  trades.  It  does  not  aim  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to  develop 
efficiency  and  rapidity  in  execution,  so  that  graduates  will  be  better 
fitted  to  enter  their  chosen  trades  than  they  would  be  under  other 
conditions. 

The  school  opened  with  cabinetmaking  as  the  only  course.  The 
40  boys  who  entered  were  taught  by  two  teachers,  one  instructing 
in  common-school  grade  work  and  drawing  and  the  other  in  shop- 
w^ork.  The  following  February  a  course  in  electricity  was  offered 
and  two  more  teachers  employed,  one  to  give  shop  instruction  in 
electrical  work  and  the  other  to  take  charge  of  the  grade  work. 
Mechanical  drawing  from  this  time  on  was  taught  by  a  separate 
teacher.  In  February,  1910,  courses  were  added  in  carpentry  and 
plumbing,  and  a  principal  and  three  new  teachers  were  employed. 
In  September,  1910,  courses  in  architectural  drawing  and  machine 
design  were  added.  The  shop  instructors  have  classes  of  from  13  to 
15  pupils  and  the  grade  and  drawing  instructors  have  from  25  to  30. 

The  school  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  free  to  any  boy  in  the  city  between  14  and  18  years  of 
age  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  in  the  common  school.  The 
length  of  each  course  is  two  years  of  40  weeks  each.  Thirty  hours 
make  up  the  school  week.     It  is  the  aim  to  place  the  boys  in  con- 
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ditions  as  nearly  like  those  to  be  found  in  actual  practice  as  is  possi- 
ble,  and  for  this  reason  the  school  has  more  the  air  of  a  shop  than  of 
a  school.  School  sessions  are  from  8.30  to  11. 30  a.  m.,  and  from  12  m. 
to  3  p.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusiye.  The  early  closing  in  the 
afternoon  allows  many  boys  to  do  outside  work  and  Uius  continue  ia 
school  a  longer  period. 

The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject  is  as  follows; 
Shop  work,  15;  shop  mathematics,  4^;  drawing,  5;  English,  Si;  indus- 
trial history  and  civics,  1};  spelling,  IJ.  Five  hours  of  home  work 
in  spelling  and  shop  mathematics  are  required  of  aU  pupils  each  week- 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  have  any  fixed  time  of  graduation.  A 
boy  may  enter  school  at  any  time  diuing  the  year  and  ¥^  be  grad- 
uated as  soon  as  he  completes  the  prescribed  course. 

Where  gi*aduates  have  entered  the  classified  trades,  shop  foremen 
and  managers  have  expressed  much  appreciation  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  school. 

The  advanced  boys  are  given  one  afternoon  a  montli  to  visit  fac- 
tories and  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  working  conditions. 

A  second  school  was  established  in  Rocliester  in  March,  1909.  The 
school  is  in  a  way  a  preparatory  school  to  the  one  established  in  1908. 
Woodworking  and  cabinetmaking  are  taught.  The  younger  and  less 
promising  boys  are  started  here,  but  a  boy  who  evinces  great  interest 
and  aptitude  is  at  the  earUest  opportunity  transferred  tb  the  older 
school  and  placed  in  the  department  for  which  he  seems  the  best 
fitted  or  which  he  prefers.  One  teacher  is  employed  for  practice 
work  and  one  for  academic  instruction.  The  daily  sessions  are  5| 
hours  in  length,  and  the  school  is  conducted  upon  practically  the 
same  plan  as  the  one  just  described. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art  of  Rochester 
was  opened  in  September,  1909,  as  a  home-making  school,  with  one 
teacher  who  gave  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  general  care  of 
the  home  and  another  teacher  for  academic  instruction.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  millinery  and  sewing  were  added,  and  in  September, 
1910,  the  school  was  entirely  reorganized.  Home  making  was  made 
secondary  to  the  work  of  preparing  girls  to  enter  the  trades  of  mil- 
linery and  dressniaking.  AU  girls  are  now  required  to  take  instruc- 
tion in  cooking,  but  not  witli  the  idea  of  making  it  a  gaioful  occu- 
pation. A  description  of  this  school  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
"Girls'  schools,"  page  307  of  this  report. 

A  vocational  school  was  established  in  Albany  in  April,  1909. 
Any  pupil  who  has  completed  the  sbcth  grade  of  the  public  school 
may  be  admitted.     Girls  devote  one-half  of  the  daily  session  of  six 
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houis  to  academic  studies  and  one-half  to  vooationdi  work  and 
drawing.  Boys  have  20  hours  of  academic  woric  and  10  hours  of 
shop  practice  per  week.  The  schoohx)om  instruction  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  described  for  the  Rochester  school.  The  bo3rs 
haye  instruction  in  cabinetmaking,  the  girls  in  sewing  and  cooking.   « 

In  the  cabinetmaking  shop  industrial  conditions  are  reproduced 
as  neariy  as  possible.  Pupils  have  charge  of  the  tool  room  and  stock 
room  and  in  some  cases  act  as  foremen,  with  duties  as  clearly  defined 
as  those  of  any  shop  foremen.  Pupil  workers  ring  in  and  out  on  a 
time-record  clock  as  in  a  regular  producing  shop.  The  ^'shop^' 
timekeeper  each  week  issues  a  ''pay  slip''  to  the  pupil  at  the  rate  of 
4  cents  per  hour.  This  becomes  a  weekly  statement  of  the  number 
of  hours  for  which  he  receives  credit.  Sometimes  he  is  docked  an 
hour  for  tardiness,  clo^ng  up  work  too  early,  or  listlessness  in  his 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  hours  of  shopwork  as  well  as  the 
boys'  standing  are  considered  in  making  out  the  grade  card.  So 
thorou^y  is  the  shop  idea  carried  out  that  the  entire  school  attend- 
ance is  kept  on  a  time-keeping  basis  by  pupil  timekeepers.  Pupils 
share  in  all  the  running  of  the  school  shop — a  fact  that  eliminates 
what  is  \isuaUy  known  as  discipline  in  schools  and  puts  in  its  place  a 
sense  of  responsibility  which  helps  to  make  character. 

Business  skill  as  weU  as  manual  skill  is  developed.  As  soon  as  a 
boy  is  sufficiently  skilled  he  takes  orders  for  products  made  in  the 
shop.  The  boy  then  becomes  the  "contractor."  He  draws  up  the 
plans  and  specfflcations,  estimates  the  amount  of  material  to  be  used, 
and  puts  in  his  order  to  the  stockroom  clerk.  Having  taken  the 
order,  he,  and  not  the  teacher,  is  responsible  for  its  satisfactory 
completion. 

The  general  scheme  is  the  same  for  the  ^rls.  In  the  cooking  school 
girls,  in  relays  of  25,  have  charge  of  the  kitchen  and  serve  noon 
hincheons  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  (75  or  more  persons)  daily.  The 
pupils  do  the  planning  of  the  bill  of  fare,  also  the  marketing  and 
buying.  A  cashier  and  an  assistant  cashier,  both  pupils,  keep  the 
accounts  and  do  the  banking.  The  lunches  are  sold  at  2  cents  per 
item,  the  average  lunch  check  amounting  to  6  cents.  Each  relay 
of  girls  serves  two  weeks.  In  addition  to  the  lunches  the  girls  take 
orders  for  bread,  cake,  pastry,  etc. 

The  sewing  room  is  equipped  with  25  sewing  tables  and  5  sewing 
machines,  and  has  its  girl  forewoman.  The  work  begins  with  hem- 
ming. The  pupils  have  henuned  aH  of  the  table  linen  used  by  the 
school  and  also  have  made  curtains  for  the  household  department. 
The  girls  take  orders  for  window  curtains  with  stenciled  borders,  for 
aprons,  children's  clothes,  shirt  waists,  etc.  Many  of  the  children 
the  sewing  for  their  homes  and  do  it  in  the  school  shop. 
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The  academic  work  is  very  closely  correlated  with  the  practice 
work.  In  the  drafting  room  the  boys  draw  designs  for  furniture  and 
machinery.  The  girls  draft  patterns  for  garments  and  lay  the 
scientific  foundations  for  the  tailoring  and  dressmaking  trades. 
^  The  arithmetic  classes  work  out  the  problems  that  arise  in  the 
shops.  The  compositions  in  the  English  classes  are  upon  subjects 
relevant  to  the  shopwork.  History  is  studied  in  the  English  class 
in  its  relation  to  character  making  and  civics  in  its  relation  to  local 
affairs. 

A  second  vocational  center  has  recently  been  opened  at  school 
No.  6  in  Albany,  which  is  to  be  conducted  upon  practically  the  same 
lines  as  the  one  described.  The  principal  maintains  what  may  be 
termed  a  vocational  bureau,  where  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  bring 
about  a  system  of  intelligent  vocational  direction  for  the  pupils  of 
the  school. 

OLOVERSVTLLE. 

The  school  at  Gloversville,  established  in  November,  1909,  is  unique 
among  vocational  schools  in  that  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the  United 
States  known  to  be  teaching  the  glove-making  trade.  Gloversville, 
with  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  noted  as  a  glove-making  center.  It  is 
estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  school  children  who  go  from  the 
pubUc  schools  of  this  city  into  gainful  occupations  enter  some  branch 
of  the  leather  or  glove  industry,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to 
develop  in  them  the  ability  and  skill  which  will  enable  them  success- 
fully to  meet  these  conditions. 

The  school  program  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  who  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade  may  devote  one  or  more  45-muiute  periods  per  day  to 
vocational  work.  Usually  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  devote  one 
period,  those  of  the  eighth  grade  two  periods,  and  high-school  pupils 
three  periods  to  glove  making  each  day.  There  is  no  attempt  at  cor- 
relation of  school  and  shop  work.  The  only  connection  Ues  in  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  are  allowed  the  time  from  the  regular  school  work 
to  attend  the  factory  training  classes. 

The  gloves  are  cut  out  at  the  factory  and  sent  to  the  school,  where 
the  pupils  make  them  under  the  direction  of  a  woman  teacher  who  has 
had  23  years'  experience  in  a  glove  factory.  The  least  experienced 
begin  on  sewing  mittens,  and  learn  the  trade  step  by  step  until  they 
can  put  in  the  thumb,  which  is  considered  the  most  diflBcult  operation. 
When  the  gloves  are  completed  they  are  returned  to  the  factory 
whence  they  came.  Neither  the  school  nor  the  pupil  gets  pay  for 
the  work.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  glove-making  class  in 
June,  1910,  was  60. 

In  addition  to  the  day-school  work  a  night  training  school  for  glove 
makers,  with  about  30  pupils  enrolled,  is  open  for  50  nights  (5  nights 
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per  week,  2  hours  per  night)  during  the  year.  This  school  is  attended 
by  persons  employed  during  the  day,  mostly  in  clerical  positions,  but 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  finished  the  school  course  have  secured 
work  at  the  trade. 

YONKERS. 

The  Yonkers  school  is  similar  to  that  at  Rochester.  Both  a  trade 
and  a  vocational  department  were  opened  January  1,  1910.  The 
vocational  work  may  be  commenced  upon  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade.  This  covers  two  years  and  is  intended  to  give  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  discover  their  aptitudes.  The  last  two  years,  spent  in 
the  trade  department,  are  intended  to  develop  the  aptitudes  of  pupils 
along  definite  trade  lines. 

In  the  vocational  department  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing. 
At  the  time  this  school  was  visited  carpentry  was  the  only  subject 
taught  to  males,  but  it  is  the  plan  to  offer  instruction  in  any  trade  for 
which  there  may  be  a  demand.  The  academic  work  is  that  of  the 
regular  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  trade  department  has  no  provision  for  girls  at  present.  The 
boys  are  instructed  in  pattern  making  and  machine-shop  work  and 
forging,  the  work  being  so  planned  as  to  take  the  boy  where  the  voca- 
tional department  leaves  him  and  give  him  two  years  of  trade  training 
which  will  fit  him  to  go  at  once  into  a  gainful  occupation. 

The  teachers  here  are  practical  tradesmen,  but  are  required  to  take 
a  normal  course  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  training 
school  for  teachers. 

While  theoretically  the  trade  department  is  open  to  boys  14  years 
of  age,  in  practice  no  boys  under  16  are  enrolled.  The  academic 
work  corresponds  to  that  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school. 

In  addition  to  the  day  schools  night  continuation  classes  are  held 
two  nights  per  week  for  60  nights.  Courses  are  given  for  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  patternmakers,  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  and  plumb- 
ers. No  academic  instruction  is  given  in  the  evening  school,  but 
pupils  who  desire  it  may  attend  the  regular  evening  high  school  on 
alternate  nights. 

HITDSON. 

The  Hudson  Industrial  School,  opened  September  7,  1909,  is  similar 
to  the  Albany  school,  but  the  work  is  more  limited.  Woodworking, 
including  practical  training  in  the  use  of  tools  and  furniture  making, 
is  the  only  subject  taught  to  the  boys.  A  course  in  domestic  science 
IS  provided  for  the  girls.  In  this  school  pupils  who  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade  and  who  are  at  least  14  years  of  age  are  given  their 
choice  of  entering  the  regular  seventh  grade  classes  or  taking  the  voca- 
tional work.    The  schoolroom  instruction  in  the  vocational  course  is 
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equivalent  to  that  of  the  regular  course  and  is  credited  for  faigh-eehool 
entrance,  but  it  is  somewhat  different  in  character  in  order  to  give  the 
theoretical  training  which  underUes  the  trade. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  day  is  given  to  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish/ spelling;  mathematics  with  reference  to  shop  requirements, 
geography,  and  history  and  civics,  with  special  emphasis  upon  social 
and  industrial  development.  In  the  shop,  during  the  remaining 
half  day,  the  boys  are  engaged  at  making  furniture  for  use  in  the 
schools,  and  are  also  allowed  to  make  articles  for  their  own  use,  in 
which  case  they  pay  for  the  materials  used.  They  also  take  orders 
for  furniture  to  be  sold.  When  the  product  is  to  be  sold  pupils  are 
paid  3  cents  per  hour  for  their  work.  There  is  said  to  be  a  steady  sale 
for  bread,  cakes,  and  cookies  made  by  the  cooking  class.  During 
1909-10  about  $125  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of  furniture  and  $50 
from  baked  goods.     The  cost  of  materials  for  the  year  was  $250. 

LANCASTER. 

At  Lancaster  tha  industrial  department  was  opened  in  1909. 
Classes  are  open  to  all  who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
pubUc  school.     A  two  years'  course  in  woodworking  only  is  offered. 

SCHENECTADY. 

The  first  industrial  school  at  Schenectady  was  established  in 
September,  1909,  the  second  in  September,  1910.  There  is  one 
teacher  of  vocational  work  in  each  school.  Woodworking  and  cabinet- 
making  is  the  only  course  so  far  offered. 

BUFFALO. 

The  Seneca  Vocational  School  was  estabUshed  in  September,  1909. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the  beginning  of  trades  so  that 
graduates  may  shorten  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  A  secondary 
motive  is  the  retention  of  the  boy  in  school  for  two  additional  years 
alter  the  completion  of  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 

The  course  of  study  includes  academic  subjects  and  the  theory  of 
the  trades,  as  well  as  actual  shop  practice. 

Applicants  for  instruction  must  be  pubUc-school  pupils  at  least  13 
years  of  age,  unless  they  have  completed  the  sixth  grade,  in  which 
case  they  may  be  admitted  at  12  years.  A  total  of  50  pupils  was  en- 
rolled in  the  first  class.  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  Cabinet- 
work, 17;  carpentry,  17;  printing,  10;  electrical  work  (wiring  for  light 
and  telephones),  6. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  two  years.  The  academic  subjects 
taught  are  arithmetic,  spelling,  English,  bookkeeping,  electricity,  and 
lectures  on  industrial  economics.     During  the  week  HJ  hours  are 
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devoted  to  the  schoolroom  and  13}  hours  to  the  shop.  Classes  are 
held  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  8  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  with  a  half 
hour  for  limch.  The  school  year  covers  40  weeks,  b^mning  with  the 
first  Monday  in  September  and  closing  about  June  25.  There  is  also 
a  summer  term  of  4  weeks  during  which  industrial  work  only  is 
taught. 

At  the  completion  of  a  course  a  diploma  will  be  awarded.  Three 
teachers  are  at  present  employed — one  for  teaching  theory  and  two 
for  instruction  in  shop  practice. 

The  equipment  is  valued  at  1 1,700.  During  1909-10  the  school 
received  from  the  State  $900  as  its  share  of  the  appropriation  for 
vocational  work.  The  cost  of  materials  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$800.     No  marketable  product  is  made  by  the  pupils. 

CONNECnCXJT. 

In  addition  to  the  public  industrial  schools  maintained  in  several 
localities,  which  are  supported  in  part  by  State  fimds,  Connecticut 
has  recently  inaugurated  a  scheme  of  trade  instruction  wholly  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  The  history  of  industrial  education  under  State 
control  in  Connecticut  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  creation  of  a 
commission  by  the  general  assembly  in  1903,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  the  subject  of  trade  schools  with  a  view  to  their  adop- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  State  school  system.  This  commission,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  question,  submitted  a  final  report  in  1907  recom- 
mending the  passage  of  a  bill  granting  to  any  trade  school,  imder 
certain  conditions,  an  appropriation  equal  in  amount  to  that  contrib- 
uted by  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  located.  It  was  farther 
recommended  that  all  details  in  the  management  of  such  schools  be 
controlled  by  the  local  school  boards,  subject  to  the  general  authority 
and  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

In  1909  a  special  education  commission  presented  a  report  to  the 
general  assembly,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  ''it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  to  a  considerable  extent  industrial  education,  includ- 
ing training  in  at  least  the  elements  of  agriculture.'' 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  these  commissions,  and  in 
view  of  popular  demand,  a  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  two  schools 
for  free  public  instruction  *'in  the  arts  and  practices  of  trades''  was 
enacted.  This  measure,  the  text  of  which  is  reproduced  on  page  501 
of  the  present  report,  was  approved  June  23, 1909,  and  became  opera- 
tive immediately.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  provided 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  two  State  trade  schools  created  by  this  law  are  placed  imder 
the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  that  body  is  authorized 
and  empowered  by  the  law  to  make  regulations  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  teachers,  and  the 
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expenditure  of  the  fund  provided  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  act,  the  State  board  of 
education  located  one  of  the  schools  at  Bridgeport  and  the  other 
at  New  Britain.  The  subjects  for  instruction  are  selected  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools,  but  prior  to  their  adoption  they  must  bo 
submitted  to  the  State  board  of  education  for  approval.  The  schools 
are  in  continuous  session  every  week  day  of  the  year,  except  legal 
hoUdays,  and  pupils  may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  Any  resident  of 
the  State  who  is  14  years  of  age  or  older  may  attend  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  law  imder  which  these  schools  were  established  permits  the 
admission  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  during  public-school 
vacations.  Instruction  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State.  Non- 
residents may  be  required  to  pay  for  instruction,  the  rates  for  which 
have  not  yet  been  formulated. 

STATE   TRADE    SCHOOL,  BRIDGEPORT. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  was  decided  upon  by  the  State 
board  of  education  on  September  15,  1909.  Both  day  and  evening 
instruction,  also  cooperative  industrial  day  classes,  are  provided. 

Day  school. — The  specific  purpose  of  the  day  school  is  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  a  trade.  The 
pupils  do  not  work  at  gainful  occupations  outside  of  school  hours, 
as  do  the  pupils  in  the  cooperative  classes.  The  school  was  opened  for 
instruction  on  August  15,  1910.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  on 
August  30,  1910,  was  as  follows:  Machinists,  13;  carpenters,  10; 
dressmakers,  15.  The  industrial  training  in  the  day  trade  school  is 
considered  equal  to  a  full  period  of  apprenticeship  in  each  of  the 
trades  taught. 

The  time  devoted  to  theoretical  training  for  the  trades  of  machinist 
and  carpenter  is  12 J  hours  per  week  for  each  year  of  the  course. 
The  subjects  taught  in  each  year  are  making  and  reading  drawings, 
trade  mathematics,  spelling,  industrial  history,  lectures,  and  general 
instruction.  Pupils  preparing  themselves  for  the  machinist  trade 
have  mechanical  drawing,  while  those  learning  carpentry  have  archi- 
tectural drawing.  Both  classes  of  pupils  receive,  incidentally,  some 
instruction  in  free-hand  drawing. 

In  dressmaking  the  time  devoted  to  theoretical  training  is  10  hours 
per  week  for  each  year  of  the  course,  and  the  subjects  taught  are 
designing  patterns,  English,  arithmetic,  lectures  and  general  instruc- 
tion, free-hand  drawing  (incidentally),  and  industrial  history. 

The  full  course  of  training  for  the  machinist  and  the  carpenter 
trades  is  two  and  one-half  years  in  length.  For  dressmaking  the  full 
course  is  two  years. 
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Practice  work  in  the  machinist  and  the  carpenter  trades  occupies 
36i  hours  per  week  during  each  year  of  the  course,  while  the  time 
devoted  to  practice  work  in  dresajnaking  is  39  hours  per  week. 

The  total  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  theoretical  training 
and  practice  work  is  49  for  all  pupils.  The  foregoing  program  of 
practice  work  is  not  considered  permanently  fixed;  some  changes 
m.ay  be  made  to  meet  future  contingencies. 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  p.m. 
to  6  p.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive;  on  Saturday  the  hours  are 
from  8  a.  m.  to  12.  The  school  is  in  session  the  entire  year,  no  pro- 
vision being  made  for  summer  sessions  or  vacation  periods.  The 
usual  legal  holidays  are  observed.  As  in  other  units  of  the  State 
trade-school  system,  lesson  sheets  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of 
the  school  are  used  instead  of  textbooks. 

A  diploma  or  certificate  of  efficiency  will  be  presented  to  pupils 
who  complete  the  full  course  of  training. 

Four  teachers  were  employed  in  the  day  school  in  1910.  These 
were  selected  from  scientific  schools  and  from  the  trades.  All  four 
gave  instruction  in  theoretical  subjects,  and  three  of  them  instruction 
in  practice  work  also.  All  have  had  actual  shop  experience  in  the 
trade  taught,  while  two  have  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the 
trade.  One  teacher  has  had  experience  in  supervising  the  work  of 
teachers. 

The  school  occupies  two  floors  in  a  leased  building  formerly  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  mechanical  equipment,  which  was 
supplied  by  local  manufacturers  of  the  city,  includes  all  the  latest  and 
most  approved  types  of  tools  and  machinery.  Materials  used  in 
practice  work  are  fmnished  by  the  school. 

The  school  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  from  the 
State,  a  part  of  this  amount  going  to  the  support  of  the  evening 
school  and  the  cooperative  classes.  Additional  financial  assistance, 
amounting  to  $15,000,  was  received  from  the  local  manufacturers  to 
provide  equipment  for  the  school.  No  fees  are  charged  for  instruc- 
tion.   Up  to  the  present  time  no  productive  work  has  been  attempted. 

Evening  school, — ^This  school  Was  established  and  opened  on  the 
same  dates  as  the  day  trade  school,  and  the  general  management, 
rules,  and  conditions  are  similar.  The  purpose  of  the  night  school  is 
to  furnish  free  industrial  instruction  to  persons  working  during  the 
day  who  may  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  efficiency  in 
their  vocation.  On  August  30,  1910,  the  number  of  pupils  by  trades 
were  machinists  40,  carpenters  40,  and  dressmakers  24. 

The  evening  school  has  fixed  no  limit  to  the  length  of  the  course, 
the  purpose  being  to  continue  the  training  of  pupils  until  they  arrive 
at  a  stage  of  efficiency  that  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils.    The  theoretical  subjects  selected  for  study  during  the 
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first  year  of  the  courses  for  machinists  and  carpenters  are  making 
and  reading  drawings,  trade  mathematics,  spelling,  and  industrial 
history.  In  dressmaking  the  theoretical  subjects  for  study  in  the 
first  year  are  lectures  and  general  instruction,  free-hand  drawing, 
designing  patterns,  English,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  industrial 
history. 

The  time  devoted  to  schoolroom  studies  is  two  hours  per  week  and 
that  given  to  practice  work  four  hours,  making  a  total  of  six  hours 
devoted  to  schoolroom  studies  and  shop  practice  each  week  during 
the  first  year.  The  program  of  practice  work  has  not  been  definitely 
fixed  for  the  night  school,  but  that  used  in  the  day  school  is  followed 
as  closely  as  possible.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  7.30  to  9.30 
p.  m.  on  Monday  to  Friday  of  each  week. 

The  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  school  are  those  employed 
in  the  day  trade  school,  with  an  additional  teacher  for  practice  work 
in  the  machinist  trade.  This  teacher  was  selected  because  of  prac- 
tical experience  at  the  trade.  The  sessions  of  the  evening  school  are 
held  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  day  school,  and  the  same  equip- 
ment is  used  by  both. 

Coaperative  classes, — Following  an  agreement  made  by  the  State 
board  of  education  with  the  manufacturers'  association  of  Bridge- 
port, the  cooperative  classes  were  organized  on  October  3,  1910. 

These  arc  located  in  the  same  building  and  are  under  the  same 
general  management,  rules,  and  conditions  as  the  day  trade  school. 

The  purpose  is  to  cooperate  with  employers  by  furnishing  technical 
instruction  to  their  apprentices.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  classes 
at  any  time  during  the  school  year.  Apprentices  serving  a  regular 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  machinist  or  tool-making  trades  in  any 
estabUsImient  are  received  as  pupils.  The  lowest  age  limit  for  ad- 
mission is  16;  there  is  no  maximum  age  limitation. 

On  October  8,  1910,  there  were  35  pupils  who  were  receiving 
technical  instruction  in  the  machinist's  trade  and  25  who  were  study- 
ing tool  making.  The  subjects  studied  were  mechanical  drawing, 
free-hand  di  awing,  trade  mathematics,  speUing,  industrial  history, 
and  lectures  and  general  instruction. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  fixed  at  two  years,  but  the  period  may 
be  extended  to  meet  future  contingencies. 

Two  hours  per  day  during  two  days  of  each  week  are  devoted  to 
theoretical  instruction  by  each  pupil.  The  practical  training  is 
obtained  in  the  establishment  where  the  apprentices  are  employed. 
The  hours  on  which  school  instruction  is  given  are  from  8  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  School  sessions  are  held  every  week  day  for  35  weeks  during 
each  year  of  the  course,  beginning  on  September  1  and  ending  on 
May  1.     Lesson  sheets  instead  of  textbooks  are  used,  and  reference 
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books  provided  for  the  day  trade  school  are  also  avaOable  iar  the  use 
of  the  apprentices  and  the  teacher. 

There  was  only  one  teacher  employed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
cooperative  classes  in  1010.  This  teacher  is  a  university  graduate 
in  mechanical  engineering  and  had  had  two  and  one-half  years'  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  machinist  trade,  as  well  as  two  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  theoretical  subjects  relating  to  tiiat  trade. 

STATE  TRADE   SCHOOL,   NEW   BRITAIN. 

The  State  Trade  School  at  New  Britain  is  under  the  same  adminis- 
trative control  and  ia  governed  by  the  same  general  rules  and  condi- 
tions as  the  State  Trade  School  at  Bridgeport.  School  work  b^an 
on  June  20,  1910.  On  August  15,  following,  there  were  11  pupils  in 
machine-shop  work,  5  in  tool  making,  3  in  die  making,  2  in  carpentry, 
and  2  in  pattern  making. 

To  be  accepted  as  a  pupil  in  this  school  the  applicant  must  have  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  be  able  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  the  EngUsh  language.  The  full  course  of  instruction  for  all 
trades  is  fixed  at  two  years,  and  the  program  for  theoretical  training 
is  as  follows: 

MaxMne'ihop  work. — Making  and  reading  working  drawings,  trade  matliematics, 
diemaking  and  toolwiaking,  and  theory  of  the  trade,  including  strength  of  materials, 
tMe  and  care  of  took,  use  of  micrometer,  threads,  and  gears. 

Carpentry, — Making  and  reading  working  drawings,  trade  mathematics,  and  the 
theory  ol  the  trade,  including  care  and  use  of  tools,  classification  of  lumber,  use  of  steel 
square  in  framing,  value  of  nails  and  screws  and  their  uses. 

Pattern  Tnaking. — ^Making  and  reading  working  drawings,  trade  mathematics  and  the 
theory  of  the  trade,  including  rules  of  shrinkage,  prints,  cores,  tail  prints,  green  sand, 
dry  sand,  and  loam. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  Monday  to  Friday  of  each  week,  from 
8  a.  m.  to  6.  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  recess  at  noon.  On  Saturday  the 
hours  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  School  work  continues  during  the 
entire  year.  First-year  pupils  have  15  hours  of  schoolroom  work  and 
34  hours  of  shop  practice  per  week.  At  the  time  the  school  was  vis- 
ited the  course  for  the  second  year  had  not  been  formulated. 

Lesson  sheets  prepared  especially  for  the  school  are  used  instead  of 
textbooks.  Periodical  trade  publications  are  used  for  reference  by 
pupib  and  teachers. 

The  school  employed  three  teachers  in  1910.  All  three  teachers 
gave  instruction  in  theoretical  subjects,  and  two  of  them  also  gave 
instruction  in  practice  work.  One  of  the  teachers  of  theoretical  sub- 
jects is  a  college  graduate,  one  is  a  high-school  graduate,  and  one  is  a 
practical  workman  selected  from  the  trades.  One  teacher  had  had  four 
years'  experience,  and  two  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  teaching 
trades. 
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The  school  is  located  in  a  building  that  was  recently  erected  for  an 
up-to-date  manufacturing  plant.  Entirely  new  and  modem  ma- 
chinery of  the  most  approved  type  was  provided  by  the  local  manu- 
facturers of  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  support 
of  the  school;  the  local  manufacturers  have  contributed  $10,000  for 
the  shop  equipment. 

The  materials  used  in  practice  work  are  furnished  by  the  school. 

Owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  school  pupils  have  not 
been  sufficiently  advanced  to  turn  out  a  marketable  product.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  school  officials  to  arrange  with  local  manufac- 
turers to  send  unfinished  parts  of  machinery  to  the  school  so  that 
in  the  future  the  pupils  may  do  producCive  work. 

MEW  JEBSET. 

The  New  Jersey  law  granting  State  aid  to  schools  for  industrial 
education  was  enacted  in  1881.  This  law,  which  has  several  times 
been  amended,  provides  for  an  annual  contribution  by  the  State  of 
an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  by  a  locality  for  the  support  of 
an  industrial  school,  but  subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  local 
expenditure  be  not  less  than  $3,000  and  the  contribution  of  the 
State  not  more  than  $7,000.  In  cases  where  $100,000  or  more  is 
raised  by  the  locaUty  for  the  purchase  of  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment, in  addition  to  $3,000  or  more  for  maintenance,  the  State  may 
duplicate  the  local  expenditure  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000 
per  annum.  The  text  of  this  law  will  be  found  on  pages  507  and 
508  of  the  present  report. 

An  amendment  to  the  law,  approved  March  22,  1895,  provides  for 
a  board  of  trustees  for  each  school  so  established,  the  board  to 
consist  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  as 
ex-officio  members  and  eight  active  members  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  This  board  has  full  authority  in 
all  administrative  matters  of  the  school.  In  order  to  obtain  aid 
from  the  State  the  courses  of  study  adopted  in  the  school  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  October  19,  1903,  the 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth,  located 
at  Bordentown,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  sum  of  $5,000  per  annum  was  appropriated  for 
its  support.  Succeeding  legislatures  increased  the  appropriation  for 
the  school's  maintenance  in  addition  to  providing  special  funds  for 
buildings  and  equipment.  In  1910  the  amount  of  State  aid  was 
fixed  at  $18,000. 

Tlie  laws  of  New  Jersey  (sec.  205,  Ch.  I,  Acts  of  Second  Special 
Session  of  Legislature,   1903)   authorize  the  duplication  from  the 
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State  treasury  of  amounts  expended  for  industrial  education  or 
manual  training  by  any  school  district  up  to  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
provided  at  least  $250  is  raised  by  the  district.  The  course  of  study 
must,  in  every  case,  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education 
before  State  assistance  is  given.  Up  to  the  present  time  more  than 
60  school  districts  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  the  instruction  given  being  manual  training  rather  than  indus- 
trial education. 

Three  schools  have  been  established  under  the  industrial-education 
act  of  1881.  These  are  the  Newark  Technical  School  (1885),  the 
Hoboken  Industrial  School  (1888),  and  the  Trenton  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts  (1898).  Hie  work  of  the  Trenton  and  Hoboken  schools, 
it  is  believed,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  report. 
In  the  Newark  Technical  School,  the  sessions  of  which  are  held  only 
in  the  evening,  courses  in  electric  wiring,  electroplating,  and  plumbing 
form  a  part  of  the  instruction  offered.  These  are  essentially  trade 
courses.  For  this  reason  a  brief  account  of  the  institution  is  given 
herewith. 

NEWARK  TECHNICAL   SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  opened  to  pupils  on  February  9,  1885,  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  the  members  of 
which  felt  the  need  of  supplying  industrial  education  for  those  already 
employed  at  trades.  Its  object  is  "the  advancement  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  city  and  State  in  the  line  of  technical  and 
industrial  education."  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  of 
trustees  of  eight  members  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  law  providing  schools  for  industrial 
education. 

On  October  4,  1909,  the  total  enrollment  of  the  school  was  365. 
Of  these,  however,  only  46  pupils  were  in  courses  falling  within  the 
scope  of  this  investigation.  These  were:  Electric  wiring,  19;  elec- 
troplating, 17;  and  plumbing,  10.  The  remaining  pupils  were  pur- 
suing courses  largely  technical  in  character. 

In  general,  males  of  16  years  or  older,  of  good  moral  character,  are 
received  as  pupils.  In  the  electric-wiring  course  applicants  must 
pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic.  Before  admission  to  the  plumbing 
class  can  .be  had  candidates  must  pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic 
and  also  must  show  that  they  have  worked  at  the  plumber's  trade 
for  at  least  one  year.  No  entrance  examination  is  required  in  the 
course  for  electroplaters.  In  aU  three  courses  pupils  may  enter  at 
any  time  of  the  school  year  provided  they  do  not  retard  the  work  of 
the  class. 

The  length  of  the  course  in  each  of  the  three  trades  mentioned  is 
two  years.     In  electric  wiring  pupils  have  two  hours  of  lectures  on 
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electricity  and  two  hours  of  practice  work  during  each  week  of  the 
first  year,  and  two  hours  of  practice  work  alone  in  each  week  of  the 
second  year.  In  electroplating  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  pupils 
get  two  hours  of  chemistry  Gectures)  and  four  hours  of  practice  per 
week  in  the  first  year,  and  five  hours  of  chemistry  (lectures  and 
laboratory  work)  with  two  hours  of  practice  per  week  in  the  second 
year. 

The  plumbing  work  is  arranged  as  follows:  First  year,  two  hours 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  two  hours  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  four 
hours  of  shop  practice  per  week;  second  year,  two  hours  of  mechanical 
drawing,  four  hours  of  chemical  laboratory  work,  and  two  hours  of 
shop  practice  per  week.  In  this  course  the  drawing  consists  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  house  trap,  fresh-air  inlets,  all  the  connections  of 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  runs  of  drain,  waste,  and  vent  piping,  as 
well  as  the  elevations  of  all  plumbing  fixtures  with  the  required 
drain,  vent,  and  supply  pipes  and  connections.  On  the  completion 
of  the  details  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  draw  the  diagrams  of  plumb- 
ing and  piping  for  the  plan  and  elevation  of  all  classes  of  buildings, 
from  small  dwellings  to  large  office  buildings,  apartment  houses, 
or  public  buildings.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is  not  "to  make 
plumbers  of  the  students  following  the  course"  but  **to  educate 
plumbers." 

The  school  is  in  session  five  nights  a  week,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclu- 
sive, from  6.30  to  9.30  o'clock.  Individual  pupils  are  required  to 
attend  from  one  to  five  evenings  per  week,  depending  on  the  course 
taken  and  the  stage  of  advancement  attained  therein.  The  school 
year  embraces  30  weeks,  from  the  first  Monday  in  October  to  the  second 
Friday  in  May,  with  10  days  of  vacation  at  Christmas.  Pupils  com- 
pleting the  full  two-year  course  are  awarded  a  certificate  showing  the 
work  accomplished. 

In  1909-10  four  teachers  were  employed  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
three  trades  mentioned.  Of  these,  all  four  had  attended  technical 
or  scientific  schools  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  five  years  and 
three  had  had  actual  shop  experience  in  the  trade  taught.  A  teacher 
of  mechanical  drawing  in  the  plumbing  course  had  worked  five  years 
as  a  practical  draftsman.  The  three  teachers  of  practice  work 
reported  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  trade. 

The  equipment  for  trade  instruction  in  the  three  branches  named 
above  represents  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $3,000,  the  appa- 
ratus used  in  the  electroplating  course  requiring  the  greatest  outlay. 
The  materials  used  in  1909-10  cost  about  $175.  In  the  electric  wiring 
and  plumbing  courses  the  tuition  fee  is  $5  per  term  (half  year).  In 
electroplating,  pupils  pay  $7.50  per  term  in  the  first  year  and  $5  per 
term  in  the  second  year.  A  deposit  of  $5  for  tools  is  required  in  the 
plumbing  and  electric  wiring  courses,  this  money  being  refunded 
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on  the  return  of  the  tools  in  good  condition.  No  other  fees  or  charges 
are  made. 

The  Newark  Technical  School  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$7,000  from  the  State  and  $10,000  from  the  city.  The  tuition  fees 
for  the  year  1909-10  amoimted  to  $1,382,  of  which  about  $500  was 
paid  by  pupils  in  the  electric  wiring,  electroplating,  and  plumbing 
classes. 

The  school  does  not  make  a  marketable  product.  The  work  of  the 
pupils  is  either  dismantled  and  the  material  used  again,  or  retained 
for  purpose  of  exhibition.  There  is  said  to  be  considerable 
demand  for  pupils  of  the  school  among  manufacturers  and  builders 
of  the  city,  who  find  that  the  school  training  produces  a  superior  class 
of  skilled  workmen.  No  attempt  is  made  directly  to  qualify  boys 
for  foremen  or  other  executive  positions. 

Mechanics  and  manufacturers  have  expressed  much  appreciation  of 
file  school's  work.  The  attitude  of  organized  labor  is  said  to  be 
neutral,  no  credit  being  allowed  apprentices  for  time  spent  in  the 
school.  At  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  young  men  who  have 
received  instruction  in  the  school  advance  much  more  rapidly  in  their 
trades  than  do  their  fellow  workers  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
the  school's  training. 

PHILADELPHU  TRADES  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHU,   PA. 

The  Philadelphia  Trades  School  is  a  public  day  school  established 
by  the  board  of  public  education,  October,  1906,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  trade  instruction.  The  many  and  varied  industrial  interests 
of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  as  seen  in  the  large  construction  plants, 
including  locomotive,  shipbuilding,  and  boiler  works,  electrical  sup- 
plies and  installation  concerns,  and  the  great  amount  of  building 
both  for  public  and  private  purposes,  demand  a  large  supply  of  skilled 
workmen.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  public  education 
to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  community  for  industrial  education 
decided  upon  the  trade  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  school.  As  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
comprising  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  school  is  supported  entirely 
by  public  funds.  Pupils  enter  by  promotion  from  the  eighth  grade, 
and  occasionally  from  the  seventh  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  public  education  have  supervision 
over  the  school.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  principal,  to  whom  all 
the  instructors  are  responsible. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  several  trade  courses  in  1909-10 
are  as  follows:  Electrical  construction,  107;  carpentry,  11;  pattern 
making,  11;  printing,  13.  Plumbing  has  been  placed  on  the  Ust  of 
trades  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given,  but  so  far  there  has  not 
been  a  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  its  introduction.    The  course  in 
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each  trade  is  open  to  pupils  who  are  residents  of  Philadelphia  and 
who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Candidates 
must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age.  Boys  at  least  15  who  are  in  the 
seventh  grade  or  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth,  and  who  show 
sufficient  ability  and  determination  to  carry  on  the  work,  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  school  as  subfreshmen.  In  the  classroom  they 
cover  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade,  particular  attention  being  paid 
to  mathematics.  In  the  shop  they  b^in  with  sloyd  and  take  a 
general  course  in  manual  training.  In  a  term  (five  months)  or  in 
a  year  they  are  ready  for  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  of  the  year  on  condition  that  they 
make  up  any  work  already  completed  by  the  class  entered.  They 
elect  their  trade  and  must  devote  six  hours  per  day  to  their  combined 
shop  and  school  work. 

The  course  of  study  for  each  trade  covers  three  years.  This  includes 
academic  subjects  selected  as  being  closely  related  to  the  trade  and 
also  as  being  important  in  the  comprehension  of  its  underlying  prin-^ 
ciples.     In  electrical  construction  the  subjects  are  as  follows: 

First  year. — Grammar,  industrial  history,  American  literature,  menmiration  and 
algebra,  physics,  electricity,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  year. — Grammar,  physics,  economics,  English  literature,  algebra,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  rhetoric,  plane  geometry,  chemistry,  architectural  and  free  hand 
drawing. 

Third  year. — Rhetoric,  commercial  law,  literature,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  chemistry,  civics,  trigonometry,  bookkeeping,  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

In  carpentry,  pattern  making,  and  printing  the  academic  work 
includes  the  following: 

First  year. — Grammar,  industrial  history,  American  literature,  mensuration,  algebra, 
physics,  drawing. 

Second  year. — Grammar,  rhetoric,  economics,  English  literature,  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  electricity,  chemistry,  and  drawing. 

Third  year. — Rhetoric,  commercial  law,  literature,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  strengUi 
of  materials,  chemistry,  economics,  civics,  trigonometry,  bookkeeping,  and  drawing. 

The  course  of  study  for  pupils  who  plan  to  take  up  carpentry  or 
pattern  making  is  the  same  both  in  school  and  in  shop  for  the  first 
year.  In  the  second  year  the  particular  kind  of  woodwork  is  elected 
and  continued  until  graduation.  Throughout  the  second  and  third 
years  the  academic  work,  except  drawing,  is  the  same  for  both  trades. 
In  drawing  those  who  are  to  be  carpenters  take  up  architectural 
drawing  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  at 
work,  such  as  houses  or  parts  of  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  while  the 
pattern  makers  take  mechanical  drawing  in  order  to  make  the  working 
drawings  of  the  models  which  are  to  be  developed  in  the  shop. 

The  printers  follow  the  same  academic  course  of  study  as  the  car- 
penters and  pattern  makers  during  the  three  years,  except  that  in 
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the  last  year  they  take  no  drawing,  but  devote  the  four  hours  given 
to  it  by  the  other  two  classes  to  extra  shopwork. 

Pupils  receive  30  hours'  instruction  per  week.  During  the  first 
year  for  all  trades  20  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  school  and  10 
hours  to  shop.  In  the  second  year  the  same  division  of  hours  is 
maintained  except  in  electrical  construction,  where  21  hours  are  given 
to  the  schoolroom  work  and  9  hours  to  the  shop  practice.  In  the  third 
year  shop  hours  are  increased  in  all  trades,  so  Uiat  the  pupils  in  elec- 
trical construction  spend  11  hours  in  the  shop,  those  in  carpentry  and 
pattern  making  12,  and  those  in  printing  16. 

The  shops  are  well  equipped  with  hand  tools  and  machines.  For 
the  kind  and  extent  of  shop  practice  and  for  the  shop  equipment,  see 
Table  V. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.,  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  school  year,  covering  42  weeks,  is  divided 
into  two  terms  which  open  in  September  and  February,  respectively. 
AH  national  and  school  holidays,  as  well  as  a  10  days'  recess  at  Christ- 
mas, are  observed. 

Textbooks  on  the  following  subjects  are  furnished  free  to  the  pupils: 
Elements  of  physics,  elementary  chemistry,  strength  of  materials, 
elementary  electricity,  and  magnetism.  There  is  also  a  well-selected 
reference  library  on  technical  subjects  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils. 

A  diploma  is  given  for  the  completed  course.  No  certificate  is 
given  for  any  partial  course. 

The  faculty  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  School  includes  the  principal 
and  11  assistants.  The  five  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  one  of 
whom  also  teacher  shop  practice  in  electrical  construction,  have  all 
had  training  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Four  of  the  five 
instructors  of  shop  practice  have  attended  secondary  schools  or 
special  classes.  All  have  had  shop  experience  varying  from  10  to  22 
years,  as  well  as  previous  teaching  experience.  The  teacher  of  car- 
pentiy  was  an  instructor  for  15  years  in  the  Williamson  Free  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades. 

Only  men  who  have  had  practical  experience  are  wanted  for  trade 
teaching.  The  principal  is  a  mechanical  engineer  who  for  a  time  was 
actively  engaged  at  his  trade  and  later  took  a  course  in  pedagogy  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  as  a  teacher.  The  rule  has  lately  been  made 
that  all  teachers  of  theory  must  hold  a  degree  from  a  college  or  other 
school  of  good  standing  in  order  to  be  eligible  candidates  for  the  com- 
petitive examination  through  which  such  teachers  are  secured. 
The  teachers  of  shop  practice  have  been  secured  from  shops  or  other 
industrial  establislmients  in  which  they  have  given  evidence  of  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  their  trade. 

The  school  occupies  a  buildihg  formerly  used  by  a  grade  school, 
which  was  remodeled  to  acconmiodate  the  trade  pupils.     This  build- 
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iug  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  classes  are  hampered  by  lack  ai 
room.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  $10,000.  The  appropriation 
received  in  1909-10  from  the  board  of  public  education  for  all  expenses 
was  $16,205.  During  the  same  period,  of  this  sum,  $1,473  was  ex- 
pended on  materials  for  trade  instruction. 

Pupils  are  under  no  expense  except  for  drawing  materials.  The 
classes  make  a  marketable  product  such  as  benches,  platforms,  or 
other  equipment  for  schoolrooms;  printed  matter  for  schools,  announce- 
ments, catalogues,  etc.,  electrical  appliances,  and  patterns.  None  of 
this  is  sold,  however,  but  is  used  in  the  building  or  in  other  schools- 
The  pupils  receive  no  financial  return  from  the  work  done  by  them. 

The  principal  believes  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  trade  can 
be  taught  in  this  school,  but  that  subsequent  experience  in  the  shop 
is  necessary  to  make  a  finished  workman.  The  school  work  is  not 
accepted  by  employers  as  the  equivalent  of  any  part  of  the  usual  term 
of  apprenticeship,  but  the  preparation  of  the  school  enables  the  boy  to 
advance  more  rapidly  after  he  has  entered  his  chosen  trade.  The 
graduate  is  rated  by  the  school  as  an  advanced  apprentice  and  in  most 
shops  shortly  obtains  that  grade. 

In  the  catalogue  the  aim  of  the  day  school  is  thus  stated:  ''The 
aim  of  the  school  is  the  education  of  artisans  rather  than  the  mere 
teaching  of  trades.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  graduate  of  a  trades 
school  at  the  age  of  18  will  be  a  finished  tradesman,  but  experience  has 
proven  that  the  training  received  in  a  good  trades  school  forms  a 
foundation  upon  which  can  be  built  a  growing  knowledge  which  has 
no  limit.  The  trades  school  does  not  attempt  to  develop  skilled 
mechanics,  but  offers  instruction  planned  to  strengthen  the  reasoning 
faculties,  to  teach  both  theory  and  practice,  and  to  prepare  its  students 
for  more  advanced  positions  in  their  chosen  lines.  Nothing  that  is 
produced  in  the  shops  will  be  offered  for  sale.^' 

Various  representatives  of  employers'  associations  stated  that  there 
is  a  decided  need  for  trades  schools,  and  that  they  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  three  public  trades  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
One  reported  that  the  graduates  of  the  day  classes  in  electrical  con- 
struction have  proved  satisfactory  workmen  and  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  place  others  in  employment  in  order  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  ability.  Committees  from  the  plumbers',  pipe 
fitters',  sheet  metal  workers',  bricklayers',  and  electricians'  associa- 
tions of  employers  visit  the  schools  and  report  upon  the  work.  Some 
of  these  associations  offer  prizes  for  successful  work  by  the  pupils. 
Individual  employers,  in  some  instances,  also  visit  the  schools  and 
from  the  evening  classes  employ  men  on  reconmiendation  of  their 
teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  employees'  associations  is  said 
to  be,  in  general,  imfavorable  to  the  trades  schools.     This  attitude 
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may  be  to  some  extent  the  result  of  mJsappreliension  of  the  claims 
made  by  these  schools,  which  are  still  too  young  to  demonstrate  what 
they  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  However,  the  movement  to  toach 
trades  outside  the  shop  is  regarded  by  many  labor  men  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  best  interests  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  trades.  The 
course  in  printing  has  met  with  serious  opposition,  it  ia  said.  Some 
employers  assert  that  the  organized  printers  have  quietly  discouraged 
boys  from  taking  up  the  course.  No  boy  has  been  graduated  from 
the  printing  classes,  although  a  number  have  started  the  course. 

The  Philadelphia  Trades  School  has  been  regarded  as  offering  an 
opportunity  for  the  higher  education  of  boys  equal  to  that  provided 
by  the  high  or  manual  training  schools,  which  give  boys  no  direct 
preparation  for  their  future  work.  This  school  not  only  gives  them 
instruction  in  a  trade  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  also  some  related 
cultural  work  as  well,  which  the  apprentice  in  the  trade  can  only  ob- 
tain by  attending  an  evening  school.  The  parents  of  such  boys  are 
willing  to  permit  them  to  remain  longer  in  school  on  the  assumption 
that  their  time  will  be  well  spent.  This,  it  is  held,  would  not  be  the 
case  in  schools  offering  preparation  for  business  or  professional  careers, 
neither  of  which  appeals  to  most  parents  in  the  industrial  world  as 
practicable  in  the  consideration  of  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  Philadelphia  Evening  Trades  Schools,  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  described 
on  pages  233  to  235. 

ALTOONA,  PA.,  HIGH  SCHOOL  (INDUSTRIAL  COURSE). 

In  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  High  School  an  industrial  course  was  opened 
in  September,  1905,  which  aims  primarily  to  prepare  boys  for  entrance 
into  the  local  mechanical  industries,  particularly  the  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  The  high  school  in  which  this  course 
has  been  organized  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school  system  of 
Altoona,  and  its  affairs  are  directed  by  the  board  of  education  of  six 
members  elected  by  popular  vote  of  citizens  of  the  school  district. 
The  director  of  industrial  training  for  the  district  has  general  super- 
vision over  the  work  of  the  industrial  course  in  the  high  school. 

The  plan  of  instruction  contemplates  four  years  of  training  for 
boys  in  the  fundamentals  of  certain  trades,  all  pupils  being  required 
to  pursue  the  same  general  course.  During  the  first  year  pupils  have 
cabinetmaking  and  machine-shop  practice,  equal  time  being  given 
to  each.  In  the  second  year  pattern  making  and  foundry  practice 
are  studied  in  the  same  manner,  while  third  year  boys  have  only 
blacksmithing.  PupUs  in  the  fourth  year  receive  instruction  in 
advanced  machine-shop  practice,  particularly  in  tool  making.  The 
average  attendance  in  1909-10  was  as  follows:  First  year  pupils,  23; 
second  year,  12;  third  year,  10;  fourth  year,  6;  total,  51. 
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The  high  school  accepts  as  pupils  those  who  have  completed  the 
eighth-grade  work  of  the  public  school,  or  its  equivalent.  There  is 
no  age  limit  on  school  entrance.  Persons  other  than  graduates  of 
grammar  schools  of  the  city  are  admitted  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year  on  fumisUng  proper  credentials.  Pupils  from  the  city 
schools  may  enter  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Any  boy  in 
the  high  school  is  at  liberty  to  enroll  in  the  industrial  course. 

There  is  no  direct  correlation  between  the  academic  and  the  indus- 
trial work  of  the  school.  The  academic  subjects  which  pupils  pur- 
suing the  industrial  course  in  1909-10  were  required  to  take  are  as 
follows: 

First  year. — English,  algebra,  German  (or  ancient  history),  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  year. — English,  algebra,  physical  geography,  and  botany,  German  (or  medieval 
history),  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Third  year. — English,  plane  geometry  (or  English  history),  chemistry,  German 
(optional),  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Fourth  year. — English,  physics,  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  (or  U.  S.  history), 
and  mechanical  drawing. 

During  1909-10  pupils  in  the  first  and  fourth  years  of  the  course 
had  14i  hours  of  academic  instruction  and  4i  hours  of  shop  practice 
each  week.  The  remainder  of  the  time,  amounting  to  3J  hours  per 
week,  was  devoted  to  study.  Second  and  third  year  pupils  during 
the  same  time  had  18  hours  of  academic  work  and  4^  hours  of  shop 
work  per  week.  The  school  is  in  session  5  days  a  week  from  9  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  from  12.30  to  2  p.  m.  Pupils  may  remain  after  school 
hours  for  practice  in  the  shops.  The  school  year  embraces  36  weeks, 
from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  June.  One  week  of  vacation 
is  given  at  Christmas  and  another  at  Easter.  A  diploma  is  awarded 
pupils  who  complete  the  industrial  course,  while  those  who  are  imable 
to  take  the  full  course  are  given  a  certificate  by  the  school  principal, 
showing  the  amount  of  work  done.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
are  reported  as  leaving  school  before  the  completion  of  the  four-year 
course.  The  withdrawals  are  said  to  be  caused  mainly  by  the  desire 
of  the  boys  to  obtain  remunerative  employment  outside  the  school, 
the  opportunities  for  which  are  exceptionally  good  at  Altoona. 

Four  instructors  were  employed  in  the  industrial  course  in  1909-10, 
Of  these,  three  taught  practice  work  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  certain  trades.  One  teacher  taught  only  mechanical  drawing. 
Two  teachers  had  attended  other  than  common  schools  and  three  had 
had  actual  experience  in  the  trade  taught. 

The  school  shops  are  located  in  the  basement  of  the  high-school 
building  and  are  exceptionally  commodious  and  well  arranged.  The 
equipment  for  trade  instruction,  valued  at  $25,000,  was  presented  to 
the  school  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  It  was  installed  imder 
the  direction  of  a  master  mechanic  of  the  railroad,  and  it  is  modem 
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and  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  There  is  no  belting  or  overhead 
shafting  in  any  of  the  shops,  every  machine  being  driven  by  its  own 
motor.  In  most  cases  these  motors  are  directly  connected  or  tuilt 
as  a  part  of  the  machine  itself.  There  are  in  all  39  motors  ranging 
from  f  to  15  horsepower.  The  motive  power  is  received  from  the 
school's  own  generating  plant.  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
school's  equipment  will  be  found  in  Table  V. 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  Altoona  school  district  who  are 
of  school  age.  Nonresidents  and  persons  over  21  years  of  age  are 
charged  a  fee  of  $5.50  per  month.  The  cost  of  shop  materials  used 
in  1909-10  was  $410,  a  small  part  of  which  amount  was  expended 
for  lumber  used  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  city  schools. 
No  product  is  marketed  by  the  school.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  pur- 
chase raw  materials  and  take  home  the  finished  product,  such  as 
articles  of  furniture,  forge  work,  and  hand  tools.  The  sale  of  such 
articles  by  pupils  is  not  encouraged. 

It  is  said  that  employers  generally  give  preference  to  pupils  of  the 
school  in  taking  on  new  workmen.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  in  whose  local  shops  large  numbers  of  the 
graduates  find  employment.  While  they  are  not  credited  with  any 
part  of  the  required  four-year  apprenticeship  term,  boys  who  have 
completed  the  industrial  course  are  usuaUy  placed  by  the  company 
in  its  higher  class  of  apprentices  and  are  often  given  work  of  special 
importance.  Few  graduates,  it  is  said,  remain  long  as  journeymen 
after  finishing  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  but  soon  advance  to 
higher  positions  requiring  special  abihty. 

COLUMBUS  TRADES  SCHOOL,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

This  institution  is  a  pubhc  trades  school,  which  has  both  day  and 
evening  classes.  Only  the  day  school  is  here  described.  It  was 
established  November  1,  1909,  by  the  city  board  of  education.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  place  within  reach  of  boys  practical 
trade  instruction  in  which  both  hand  and  mind  may  be  trained, thus 
leading  them  into  the  way  of  earning  a  Uvelihood.  The  director  of  the 
school  decides  what  subjects  shall  be  taught.  In  this  he  is  guided  by 
local  demands  of  the  trades  that  open  up  the  best  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  pupils.  The  city  has  large  printing  estabUshments 
and  many  woodworking  factories,  which  industries  to  a  considerable 
extent  determined  the  nature  of  the  school.  As  an  integral  part  of 
the  regular  public  school  system  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  city.  The  affairs  of  the 
school  are  administered  by  a  board  of  directors  of  15  members,  who 
are  elected  by  the  people.  On  account  of  its  recent  establishment,  no 
definite  statement  can  be  made  as  yet  as  to  what  relation  the  school 
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bears  to  trade  apprenticeship,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
school  to  take  the  place  of  the  apprenticeship  in  all  the  trades  in 
which  instruction  is  given.  The  trade  courses  offered  are  printing 
and  woodworking,  the  latter  embracing  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  joinery,  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  and  millwork.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  printing  class  on  November  1,  1909,  was  15;  in 
woodworking  there  were  60  pupils. 

Boys  14  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  finished  the  sixth  grade  of 
tlie  city  schools  and  whose  deportment  record  is  good  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  school,  preference  being  given  to  boys  older  than  14 
years  and  to  those  who  need  to  learn  a  trade  as  soon  as  possible  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school 
year. 

The  full  course  for  each  trade  is  two  years.  All  pupils  take  the 
following  academic  subjects:  Language,  spelling,  history,  reading, 
civil  government,  mathematics,  and  mechanical  drawing.  For  the 
pupils  in  printing  the  course  in  language,  which  includes  composition, 
is  intended  to  aid  in  detecting  and  correcting  bad  copy;  reading 
includes  the  different  kinds  of  copy,  headings,  and  difficult  spacing, 
as  well  as  purely  cultural  reading;  history  includes  the  history  of 
printing.  The  pupils  in  woodworking  study  the  history  of  the  wood- 
working trades,  of  architecture,  etc.  In  general,  in  the  history  class, 
stress  is  laid  on  a  study  of  industrial  conditions,  with  their  causes' 
and  development. 

The  total  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  instruction  in  the 
trades,  including  theory  and  practice  work,  is  25.  Pupils  in  the  print- 
ing course  have  13  hours  of  cultural  work  and  12  of  shop  practice, 
while  woodworkers  have  9^  hours  of  cultural  work  and  15^  of  shop 
practice.  The  daily  hours,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  are 
from  8.15  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  3.30  p.  m.  The  school  is  open 
40  weeks  during  the  year.  The  usual  l^al  holidays  are  observed. 
The  school  grants  a  certificate  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  course,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  to  confer  diplomas  on  the  completion  of  the  full 
course. 

Five  teachers  were  employed  in  1909-10,  three  of  whom  taught 
the  tlieory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  trade.  The  teachers  of  theory 
were  secured  from  teclmical  schools,  while  those  who  taught  only 
practice  included  men  from  technical  schools  who  had  had  practical 
experience,  as  well  as  men  directly  from  the  trades. 

The  school  is  located  in  a  building  formerly  occupied  by  one  of  the 
grade  schools.  The  trade  equipment  cost  $30,000.  There  remains  on 
hand  a  sum  amounting  to  $1,200  yet  to  be  spent  for  further  equip- 
ment. The  cost  of  equipment  is  defrayed  by  the  board  of  education, 
out  of  the  general  school  funds.  Tuition  is  free  and  the  pupils  are 
at  no  expense  whatever  in  connection  with  their  school  attendance. 
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The  materials  used  in  the  school  since  its  establishment  to  June,  1910, 
cost  $2,000. 

The  Columbus  Trades  School  has  been  in  existence  too  short  a  time 
to  have  estabUshed  any  definite  status  with  respect  to  the  trades  in  its 
curriculum.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  school,  however,  to  so  equip  its 
pupils  that  they  may  enter  upon  their  trades  immediately  on  the 
completion  of  their  course,  without  further  trade  apprenticeship. 
The  executive  abiUty  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  their  mechanical  ability, 
is  borne  in  mind  with  the  idea  that  some  graduates  after  a  short  period 
in  the  shop  will  gradually  prove  themselves  capable  of  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  successful  completion  of  work  and  for  the 
direction  of  other  workmen  who  are  engaged  upon  it. 

The  evening  classes  of  this  school  are  described  briefly  on  page  237. 

ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  an 
institution  for  colored  pupils.  While  it  is  one  of  the  high  schools 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  manual  training  in  the  city 
public-school  system,  the  work  is  more  intensive  and  more  nearly 
approaches  real  trade  training  than  does  that  of  the  usual  school  of 
this  type.  It  is  said  that  graduates  from  the  trade  courses  of  this 
school  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  their  respective  trades  as  finished 
workmen. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Tliis  boanl  is  made  up  of  nine  persons,  three  of 
whom  are  women,  representing  the  professional  and  commercial 
interests  of  Washington,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

In  detennining  in  what  trades  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school 
due  r^ard  has  been  had  for  the  local  opportunities  that  exist  for  the 
employment  of  colored  persons  in  the  District. 

The  school  is  open  to  two  classes  of  pupils:  First,  those  who  have 
finished  the  eighth  grade  in  the  grammar  school  or  its  equivalent; 
second,  any  colored  persons  16  years  of  age  or  over  who  desire  special 
trade  instruction. 

The  trade  subjec-ts  taught  are  joinery  and  cabinetmaking,  pattern 
making  and  wood  turning,  forging,  machine-shop  work,  steam  engi- 
neering, electrical  work,  automobile  mechanicians'  work,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery  work,  and  laundry  work. 

Cooking  is  taken  by  many  girls  in  addition  to  their  other  trade 
work.  On  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  many  pupils  were  pursuing  con- 
current courses  in  several  trades  on  the  date  this  school  was  visited, 
the  enrollment  by  trades  is  not  given.  The  total  school  enrollment 
on  February  1,  1910,  was  634, 
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The  pupils  in  the  regular  courses  are  required  to  enter  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  school  half  year.  Those  designated  as  "special  trade 
pupils"  may  enter  at  an/time. 

Four  groups  of  pupils  are  found  in  the  school: 

1.  Those  pui*suing  the  ''general  scientific  course"  of  four  years, 
during  the  last  two  of  which  at  least  60  per  cent,  according  to  the 
principal,  select  a  specific  trade  and  devote  the  most  of  their  time 
thereto. 

2.  Pupils  in  the  four-year  "technical  preparatory  course"  in  which 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  give  the  most  of  their  time  to  a  selected 
trade  during  the  tliird  and  fourth  years. 

3.  Those  taking  the  "special  technical  course"  covering  two  years, 
in  which  practically  all  of  the  pupils'  time,  except  six  hours  per  week 
in  English  and  drawing,  is  given  to  trade  work. 

4.  Special  trade  pupils  who  do  only  shop  work,  receiving  a  certain 
amount  of  theoretical  instruction  from  trade  teachers  along  with 
shop  practice. 

In  the  fiist  and  second  years  of  the  "general  scientific  course"  all 
pupils  have  practically  the  same  instruction,  the  boys  uniformly  doing 
woodwork  (joinery,  wood  turning,  and  pattern  making)  in  the  first 
year  and  forging  in  the  second  year.  The  girls  do  plain  sewing  and 
dressmaldng  in  the  first  year  and  dressmaking  only  in  the  second  year. 
This  work  is  elementary  in  character. 

The  foregoing  statement  concerning  the  work  of  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  "general  scientific  course"  applies  equally  to  the  corre- 
sponding years  of  the  "technical  preparatory  course,"  but  in  the 
third  year  pupils  may  elect  a  trade  and  pursue  that  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  subjects  except  English  and  drawing  in  the  general  scien- 
tific course,  and  English,  chemistry,  and  drawing  in  the  "technical 
preparatory  course,"  to  each  of  which  subjects  three  hours  per  week 
are  given.  In  the  fourth  year  of  each  course,  pupils  may  give  practi- 
cally all  of  their  time  to  a  selected  trade,  except  three  hours  per  week 
to  English  and  an  equal  time  to  drawing. 

In  the  two-year  "special  technical  course"  pupils  may  select  a 
trade  and  devote  all  of  their  time  to  it,  except  three  hours  per  week 
required  for  English  and  three  hours  for  drawing. 

The  number  of  years  that  a  pupil  may  devote  to  a  specific  trade 
depends  upon  the  course  followed  in  the  school.  For  special  trade 
pupils  the  course  in  any  trade  is  indeterminate  and  certificates  may 
be  had  at  any  time  on  pupils  showing  themselves  fully  able  to  do  the 
required  work.  In  the  "special  technical  course"  of  two  years,  the 
pupils  may  have  one  or  two  years  of  trade  training,  as  they  desire. 
In  the  four-year  courses,  owing  to  the  wide  range  of  electives,  the  time 
in  a  trade  varies.  In  some  trades  a  pupil  has  from  one  to  four  years, 
depending  largely  on  the  pupil's  election  in  the  matter.     Some  trades, 
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as  machineHshop  work  and  electrical  work,  are  limited  to  two  years. 
In  all  occupations  taught  to  girls  the  time  is  limited  to  two  years. 

In  the  electrical  course  the  purpose  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge 
of  the  problems  that  occur  in  the  various  lines  of  practical  electrical 
work.  To  this  end  the  practice  work  is  made  to  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  actual  trade  conditions.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  operation  and  care  of  electrical  plants  and  the  wiring  regulations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  course  in  machine-shop  practice  is  provided  for  young  men  who 
are  chauffeurs  and  who  want  to  learn  how  to  make  minor  repairs  to 
their  machines,  and  also  for  young  men  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
chauffeurs.  In  this  course,  before  a  certificate  is  given,  the  pupils 
must  have  a  chauffeur's  hcense  from  the  District  government. 

In  steam  engineering  pupils  have  practice  in  the  actual  operation 
and  care  of  the  steam  engines  and  machinery  with  which  the  school  is 
equipped.  Graduates  from  this  course  are  said  to  be  fully  prepared 
to  earn  a  living  as  practical  steam  engineers,  and  before  a  certificate 
is  issued  they  must  pass  the  license  examination  before  the  District 
board.  For  an  account  of  the  practice  work  performed  by  pupils  in 
these  and  other  courses  offered  by  the  school  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  240  of  this  report. 

In  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking  the  girls  do  a  good  deal  of  actual 
work,  furnishing  the  materials  themselves  and  keeping  the  product, 
or  disposing  of  it  as  they  desire.  Also,  they  may  do  their  home  laundry 
work  at  school.  Frequently  the  school  gets  requests  from  families 
for  girls  to  go  into  their  homes  and  sew,  either  as  seamstresses  to  do 
plain  sewing — making  childrens*  wear,  etc. — or  to  do  dressmaking. 
In  response  to  these  requests  girls  sometimes  spend  several  weeks  at 
a  time  away  from  school,  sewing  in  private  famihes.  For  such  time 
they  are  credited  on  their  school  year  and  are  considered  technically 
"present"  in  school.  The  millinery  course  aims  to  fit  girls  for  posi- 
tions as  helpers  and  preparers  in  millinery  shops.  They  do  all  the 
work  of  making,  trimming,  and  renovating  hats. 

The  laundry  department  prepares  the  girls  to  do  scientific  laundry 
work,  wliile  the  course  in  domestic  science  fits  them  for  domestic 
service  as  well  as  for  home  duties.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  the 
girls  go  into  domestic  service  upon  graduation.  They  have  instruc- 
tion in  all  phases  of  cooking,  from  preparing  the  simplest  dishes  to 
planning  and  serving  a  full  course  dinner.  They  serve  noon  lunches 
daily  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school.  Several  times  a  year  a 
"company  dinner"  is  served.  The  girls  do  not  only  the  preparing  of 
these  meals  but  also  the  planning  and  marketing  for  them.  They  also 
receive  instruction  in  all  details  of  caring  for  a  kitchen. 

Upon  completion  of  the  four  years'  course  pupils  are  given  a  high- 
school  diploma.     A  certificate  is  awarded  on  completion  of  the  two 
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years'  course.  The  special  trade  pupils  are  given,  at  whatever  time 
they  leave  school,  a  certificate  stating  the  work  done. 

There  were  eight  teachers  of  practice  work  in  trades  falling  within 
the  scope  of  this  report  in  the  school  in  1909-10.  Of  these  all  taught 
trade  theory  in  connection  with  the  practice  work.  Two  others 
taught  trade  theory  exclusively.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  two 
teachers  of  domestic  science.  The  majority  of  these  trade  teachers 
were  college  graduates.  All  who  were  teaching  trade  practice  had 
had  experience  in  trade  work. 

The  school  has  ex]>erienced  no  difficulty  in  retaining  teachers  after 
they  have  been  obtained.  It  has  been  very  difficult,  however,  to 
secure  teachers  possessing  the  proper  trade  qualifications.  The  pre- 
scribed teachers'  examination  in  the  District  is  very  exacting  with 
regard  to  academic  subjects,  and  it  is  said  that  insufficient  credit  is 
allowed  for  actual  trade  experience,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  get 
efficient  teachers. 

All  financial  support  for  the  Armstrong  school  is  from  Congres- 
sional appropriation.  The  original  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
building  site,  plans,  etc.,  was  made  in  1899.  In  1900  an  additional 
$100,000  was  appropriated  to  complete  the  work  begun,  and  school 
was  opened  in  the  present  building  in  1902.  In  1908  an  additional 
amount  of  $4,000  was  appropriated  to  purchase  an  adjoining  lot,  fol- 
lowed in  1910  by  $65,000  with  which  to  construct  an  addition  to  the 
building.  Work  on  the  addition  has  not  yet  begun.  The  equipment 
for  trade  instruction  is  valued  at  approximately  $50,000. 

For  residents  (colored)  of  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  all  instruction 
is  free.  Nonresident  pupils  pay  a  tuition  fee  based  on  the  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction. 

No  textbooks  on  purely  industrial  subjects  are  used  in  the  trade 
courses,  but  reference  books  are  available  from  the  school  library. 
Pupils  are  required  to  pay  for  all  breakage  of  laboratory  apparatus, 
tools,  etc. 

The  value  of  materials  used  for  trade  instruction  during  1909-10  is 
estimated  at  $2,000,  which  sum  was  paid  from  the  Congressional 
appropriation  for  manual  training. 

The  Armstrong  Manual  Training  Evening  School  is  described  on 
page  240. 

MILWAUKEE    SCHOOL    OF    TRADES    (DAY    CLASSES    FOR   BOYS), 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  was  established  as  a  private 
school  in  1906  through  the  activity  of  interested  members  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  city.  On  July  1, 
1907,  through  authorization  of  the  State  legislature,  it  was  taken  into 
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the  public  school  system  of  Mlwaukee.  Its  purpose  is  to  instruct 
young  men  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  machinery  and  build- 
ing trades,  in  which  there  is  great  need  for  skilled  workers. 

The  school  is  a  part  of  and  articulates  with  the  regular  pubUc 
school  system.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors, consisting  of  15  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  voters  at  the 
city  election.  There  is  also  an  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  5 
members,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  school  directors, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  which  has  immediate 
supervision  over  the  school.  This  advisory  committee  has  authority, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  to  prepare 
courses  of  study,  employ  or  dismiss  instructors,  purchase  machinery, 
tools,  and  supplies,  and  purchase  or  rent  suitable  grounds  or  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Ability  to  read  and  write  English  and  to  do  simple  problems  in 
arithmetic  constitute  the  entrance  requirement.  'Graduates  of  the 
Milwaukee  grammar  school  are  admitted  without  examination. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age.  They  may  enter  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year. 

Following  is  the  enrollment  by  trades  on  March  31,  1910:  Pattern- 
making,  26;  machinist  and  tool  making,  24;  carpentry  and  wood- 
working,. 12;  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  14. 

The  school  offers  two  years'  instruction  in  all  trades  except  plimib- 
ing  and  gas  fitting,  which  is  a  one-year  course. 

An  average  of  8  hours  per  week  is  devoted  to  theoretical  instruc- 
tion and  36  hours  to  actual  practice  work  by  all  pupils. 

The  theoretical  instruction  covers  shop  mathematics  mechanical 
drawing   simple  mechanics    and  trips  through  commercial  shops. 

After  these  trips  the  boys  are  required  to  ** write  up"  the  trip  and 
to  make  sketches. 

For  shop  equipment  and  shop  practice  see  Table  V  of  this  report. 

A  thorough  course  in  mechanical  drawing  based  on  the  special 
needs  of  each  trade  is  given  to  each  pupil.  The  school  furnishes 
each  pupil  with  a  drawing  board  and  a  T  square.  Pupils  must  supply 
their  drawing  instruments. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  by  means  of  specification  sheets 
prepared  in  blue-print  form  and  by  notes  prepared  by  the  drawing 
instructors  and  printed  by  neostyle.  Most  of  the  instruction  is 
individual.  Pupils  are  urged  to  do  as  much  home  work  as  possible, 
such  as  making  tracings  and  inking  in  their  drawings  which  have 
passed  inspection. 

The  course  in  each  trade  leads  up  to  practical  problems  in  original 
designs  peculiar  to  that  trade. 
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As  the  value  of  a  pattern  maker  to  his  employer  depends  largely  on 
his  ability  to  interpret  correctly  blue  prints  and  working  drawings 
the  pupils  in  this  trade  are  given  special  practice  in  that  line. 

School  is  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m., 
Monday  to  Friday,  and  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  on  Saturday,  for  50  weeks 
of  the  year.     There  is  no  school  from  July  15  to  August  1. 

No  printed  textbooks  are  used.  The  shop  mathematics,  notes  on 
mechanical  drawing,  and  notes  on  special  subjects  are  Mritten  by  the 
instructors  and  are  designed  especially  to  satisfy  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  shop  workman.  All  the  theory  presented  is 
directly  tested  by  practical  application  and  examples.  The  subject 
matter  is  presented  to  the  pupil  in  the  form  of  loose  printed  sheets 
and  blue  prints,  which  are  laced  in  a  loose-leaf-cover  book. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  not  graduated.  Of  this  nimiber 
approximately  50  per  cent  remain  for  one-half  of  the  course.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  remain  imtil  the  completion  of  their  courses  is 
said  to  be  increasing. 

The  school  employs  three  teachers  for  theory  and  five  teachers  for 
practice  work.  The  teachers  of  theory  were  secured  from  technical 
and  engineering  colleges  and  those  for  practice  work  from  among 
foremen  of  manufacturing  plants  who  are  capable  of  imparting  their 
knowledge  to  others.  Teachers  of  theory  do  not  give  instruction  in 
the  trades. 

At  present  rented  buildings  are  used  by  the  school  and  shops. 
Approximately  $45,000  has  been  spent  for  equipment  for  trade  instruc- 
tion. Seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of.  this  amount  came 
mostly  from  private  subscriptions  of  manufacturers,  the  balance 
being  furnished  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Tuition  is  free  to  pupils  residing  in  Milwaukee  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  20  years.  Resident  pupils  over  20  years  of  age  are 
charged  $5  per  month  tuition  fee,  while  nonresidents  must  pay  a 
tuition  fee  of  $15  a  month.  There  is  no  charge  for  materials  used 
by  pupils  paying  tuition  fees,  but  those  having  free  tuition  are 
charged  $1  per  month  for  materials  used.  No  other  fees  are  chained. 
School  books  are  furnished  without  charge. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  during  the  school  year  1909-10  was 
approximately  $3,400.  Materials  are  purchased  in  the  open  market 
and  paid  for  from  the  trade-school  fund. 

To  date  the  school  has  not  made  products  for  sale,  but  expects  to 
do  so  hereafter.  On  November  2,  1909,  the  board  of  school  directors 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  chapter  122,  section  026-027, 
Laws  of  1907,  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  product  of  the  Milwaukee 
School  of  Trades  may  be  sold  in  open  market  at  prevailing  market 
prices. 
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Tools,  parts  of  machineiyy  tables,  and  cabinet  work  are  made,  all 
of  which  are  at  present  used  by  the  school.  During  the  year  the 
building  containing  the  machine  shops  and  the  woodworking  shops 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  carpenter  work  necessary  in  fitting  up  a 
newly  rented  building  was  done  by  the  pupils,  and  several  machines 
were  rebuilt  by  them  from  the  remnants  of  those  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  school  described,  there  is  a  trades  school  for 
^Is  (see  p.  282)  and  an  evening  school.  The  evening  school  is 
described  on  page  242. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  BONING  TRADE  SCHOOL,  PLATTEVILLE,  WIS. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School  is 
"to  meet  the  need  for  well-trained,  practical  men  to  operate  the 
mines  of  the  State  successfully  and  economically.'*  The  initial 
steps  for  establisliing  this  school  were  taken  by  the  mining  men  of 
the  Wisconsin  lead  and  zinc  district,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  the 
State  legislature  passed  in  1907.  Actual  work  began  January  27, 
1908.  The  school  receives  its  support  from  funds  appropriated  by 
the  State  legislature  and  from  fees  paid  by  nonresident  students. 
The  subjects  to  be  taught  are  regulated  by  tlie  act  establishing  the 
school,  of  which  tlie  foUoi^'ing  is  a  part: 

Section  392q.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  be  two  years  in  length  and  shall 
embrace  geolo^,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  assaying,  mining  and  mining  surveying, 
and  such  other  branches  of  practical  and  tneoretical  knowledge  as  will,  in  the  opmion 
of  the  school  board,  conduce  to  the  end  of  enabling  such  students  of  said  school  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  art,  and  practice  of  miniiig  and  the  application  of 
machinery  thereto.  The  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  o!  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin ehsXi  be  consulted  concerning  the  course  of  study,  and  the  same  and  all  modi- 
fications thereof  shall  be  approved  by  him. 

This  school  bears  no  relation  to  any  other  school.  It  is  under  the 
control  and  management  of  a  board  of  three  members,  one  of  whom 
is  the  State  superintendent  of  education  and  tlie  remaining  two  are 
residents  of  tlie  Wisconsin  lead  district,  appointed  b\^  the  governor  of 
the  State.  In  June,  1910,  there  were  23  students  enrolled  in  the 
mining  classes.  Graduates  from  the  eighth  grade  of  a  city  school  or 
pupils  who  have  a  diploma  from  a  country  school  are  admitted 
without  examination.  Otlier  candidates  for  entrance  must  pass  an 
examination  in  arithmetic  and  English.  There  is  no  regulation  as  to 
age  limit,  and  pupils  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year.  There  is  no  arrangement  with  the  local  mining  com- 
panies for  giving  employment  to  the  pupils  while  attending  school, 
but  students  frequently  work  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  mines. 

The  subjects  taught  during  the  two  years'  course  are:  Physics, 
advanced  aritlimetic,  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  algebra, 
plane  trigonometry,  chemistry,  mining  machinery,  mining  methods. 
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mining  economics,  elementary  mechanics,  surveying,  mechanics  of 
materials,  metallurgy,  general*geology,  mining  geology,  hygiene,  and 
first  aid. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  about  18  weeks  each. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  course  a  total  of  24  hours  per  week  on  an 
average  is  devoted  to  theory,  including  time  spent  in  study  in  school, 
and  16  hours  per  week  to  practice  work.  In  the  second  year  23 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  schoolroom  work  and  17  hours  per 
week  to  practice  work.  During  each  winter  a  course  of  evening 
lectures  covering  20  hours  is  given  on  mining  metallurgy  and  allied 
subjects.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  these  lectures  and 
take  notes. 

Instruction  is  given  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  5  p.  m.  daily, 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  length  of  the  school  year 
is  38  weeks,  the  school  opening  Septemper  7  and  closing  June  10. 
There  is  no  summer  term,  but  the  pupils  are  expected  to  spend  the 
sunamer  vacation  between  the  first  and  second  school  year  working  in 
some  branch  of  tlie  mining  industry. 

The  practice  work  is  of  a  practical  nature  and  is  carried  on  in  the 
basement  of  the  school  building,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  miniature 
mine,  having  all  the  macliines,  tools,  and  appurtenances  of  a  mine  in 
operation.     For  shop  equipment  and  practice  work  see  Table  V. 

The  school  has  a  mineralogical  museum,  which  is  primarily  a  work- 
ing collection  of  all  the  conunon  varieties  of  minerals  and  rocks  for 
student  use.  In  addition,  many  fine  exhibition  specimens  have 
been  secured  and  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  making  a  col- 
lection of  the  various  crystals  found  in  southwestern  Wisconsin. 
The  collection  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
belonging  to  the  Tri-State  Mining  Association,  has  recently  been 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Graduates  are  given  a  diploma  which  certifies  tliat  tlie  student 
"has  satisfactorily  completed  the  two  years'  course  of  study." 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  tlie  students  are  reported  as  leaving 
the  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  As  a  rule  tills  is  owing  to  a 
lack  of  funds.     Some  return  later  and  finish  the  course. 

The  school  has  seven  teachers,  secured  either  from  scientific  schools 
or  from  the  mining  industry.  These  teachers  are  responsible  to  the 
Wisconsin  Mining  Trade  School  board.  There  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  retaining  teachers  qualified  to  teach  mining. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged  to  residents  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin- 
Nonresidents  must  pay  $50  per  year  tuition  fees.  All  students  are 
required  to  pay  $20  per  year  for  materials  and  also  to  deposit  $5  on 
entrance  to  cover  cost  of  breakage  or  damage  to  apparatus.  The 
students  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  text  and  note  books, 
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drafting  instruments,  etc.,  and  a  charge  of  $2  for  a  diploma  is  made 
on  graduation.  The  cost  of  materials  used  in  shop  practice  during 
1909-10  was  approximately  $500.  No  marketable  product  is  made 
by  the  school. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  demand  for  pupils  from  this  school.  Gradu- 
ates have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  immediate  employment  in  the 
mines.  Great  appreciation  of  the  school  has  been  shown  by  mine 
owners  and  by  general  managers  of  mines. 

SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  INDUSTRUL  SCHOOL,  SCOTLAND,  PA. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  State  schools  of  Pennsylvania  which  provide 
for  the  support  and  education  of  orphans  of  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
marines  and  the  children  of  honorably  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
marines  who  had  served  in  Pennsylvania  regiments  during  the  Civil 
War  or  who  had  resided  in  the  State  for  five  years.  These  children 
are  indentured  to  the  institution  until  the  age  of  18,  but  they  may  be 
withdrawn  at  the  age  of  16  if  the  family  need  their  financial  assistance* 

Through  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  the  school  was  opened  in 
1895.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  commissioners  consisting  of  11 
members.  These  members  are  the  governor  of  the  State,  two  State 
senators,  three  members  of  the  legislature,  and  five  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  RepubUc.  The  administration  of  the  school  is 
under  the  direct  charge  of  a  superintendent. 

As  a  part  of  the  soldiers*  orphans'  system  of  schools  it  receives  the 
more  advanced  pupils  who  are  transferred  from  the  primary  grades 
of  the  other  school,  in  which  the  industrial  training  is  limited  to  a  few 
elementary  forms  of  work.  The  industrial  training  given  in  the 
school  is  planned  to  furnish  a  means  of  Uvelihood  for  the  pupils. 
This  training  enables  them  in  some  instances  to  shorten  the  period 
of  shop  apprenticeship  after  entering  a  trade. 

Such  trades  as  are  usually  found  in  every  community  have  been 
placed  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  These  trades  and  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  them  for  1909-10  are  as  follows:  Woodworking,  48; 
machinist,  54;  printing,  33;  tailoring,  92;  baking,  23;  engineering 
(stationary  enc^nes),  11;  cobbling,  7;  sewing  and  dressmaking,  75. 
In  addition  there  are  other  pupils  who  take  no  industrial  training. 

The  length  of  a  course  in  trade  instruction  varies  according  to  the 
time  of  entrance  and  the  length  of  stay  in  the  institution.  Some 
pupils  begin  their  trade  instruction  earUer  than  others.  The  mini- 
miun  age  for  admission  to  the  trade  classes  is  12  years  and  the  maxi- 
mum 14.  The  majority  of  pupils  remain  until  18  years  of  age.  On 
leaving  they  are  given  a  diploma  on  which  is  stated  the  trade  studied 
and  the  grades  attained  in  both  academic  and  industrial  work. 

Instruction  is  divided  between  the  classroom  and  shop,  giving 
16  hours  per  week  to  each.     One  week  the  pupils  spend  from  8.30  to 
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11.30  a.  m.  in  the  classroom  and  from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  in  the  shop. 
The  next  week  the  order  is  reversed.  Sessions  are  held  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  inclusive,  during  43  weeks  of  the  year,  extending  from 
September  to  June.  Academic  subjects  are  taken  by  pupils  from 
the  second  to  the  eic:hth  grades  and  include  the  following:  Spelling, 
reading,  lan<^ago,  arithmetic,  geography,  physiology,  United  States 
history,  civil  government,  physics,  rhetoric,  algebra,  and  geometry. 
School  and  sliop  work  are  independent  of  each  other  and  there  is  no 
correlation  between  the  two.  No  theory  of  the  trades  is  taught  except 
as  it  is  incidental  to  the  shop  practice. 

Eleven  teachers  give  instruction  in  the  trades.  All  of  these 
teachers  reported  shop  experience  varying  from  4  to  18  years  before 
going  to  the  school. 

The  institution  property  is  valued  at  $42,000  and  the  shop  equip- 
ment at  $17,700.  The  product  of  the  trade  classes  is  used  by  the 
institution.  This  product  includes  clothing,  uniforms,  repair  of 
clothes  and  shoes,  furniture,  equipment  for  the  shops,  and  bread, 
cake,  pastry,  and  other  supplies  from  the  bakery.  The  pupils  are 
not  paid  for  their  labor,  but  are  expected  to  execute  whatever  work 
is  needed  in  their  respective  trades. 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  is  a  day  school  established  in  1909  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Its  purpose  is  to  pre- 
pare boys  to  enter  the  trades  as  apprentice-s,  and  in  some  cases  to 
become  advanced  apprentices.  Combined  with  the  industrial  train- 
ing, general  education  is  provided  along  hnes  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  pupil.  The  need  for  such  a  school  was  felt,  not 
through  local  industrial  conditions,  but  through  the  failure  of  the 
present  schools  to  prepare  boys 'for  other  than  the  already  over- 
crowded positions  for  unskilled  labor  in  shops  or  offices.  As  a  part 
of  the  city  pubUc  school  system,  the  vocational  school  receives  boys 
who  are  graduates  of  elementary  schools  or  those  who  have  not  grad- 
uated but  are  at  least  14  years  of  age.  Admission  depends  on  the 
approval   of   the   principal. 

The  school,  which  is  housed  in  a  new  building,  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  special  committee  on  vocational  schools  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, composed  of  three  members.  A  principal  directs  the  indus- 
trial and  academic  work. 

The  following  trades  and  the  boys  enrolled  in  each  were  reported 
for  1909-10:  Composition  and  press  work,  34;  carpentry,  37;  plumb- 
ing, 15;  electrical  wiring,  117;  forging  and  machine-shop  practice, 
66;  pattern  making,  15;  bookbinding,  18.  Boys  who  select  a  trade 
begin  work  on  it  when  they  enter  school,  while  those  who  have 
made  no  decision  take  a  general  course  until  a  selection  is  mada  with 
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the  aid  of  their  instructors.  Instruction  is  for  the  most  part  indi- 
vidual, so  that  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Boys  work 
in  groups,  but  there  are  no  regular  classes.  As  stated  in  the  school 
announcement,  **Each  boy  is  a  unit  and  progresses  as  rapidly  as  his 
ability  will  permit.'' 

The  present  course  covers  two  years,  but  provision  for  a  longer 
course  is  made  for  boys  who  wish  to  take  more  training,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  prolonging  the  regular  course  to  three  or  even  four  years  is 
under  consideration.  The  school  is  in  regular  session  daily  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  for  46  weeks,  beginning  in  September 
and  closing  at  the  end  of  July.  Sessions  are  held  from  9  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m.,  with  a  lunch  period  from  12  to  1.  The  regular  school  hoUdays 
are   observed. 

Academic  work  is  individual  and  is  outlined  by  the  principal. 
The  subjects  taken  include  trade  mathematics,  English,  industrial 
history  and  civics,  geography  (industrial  and  commercial),  science, 
including  physics  and  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial  law. 
In  general,  the  pupils  spend  an  average  of  15  hours  in  the  schoolroom 
and  20  hours  in  the  shop  per  week.  No  textbooks  on  industrial 
subjects  are  used.  The  textbooks  on  academic  subjects  are  furnished 
free  of  charge. 

For  a  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  a  diploma  will  be 
awarded.  This  will  state  the  trade  studied  and  the  length  of  time 
spent  in  the  school. 

There  are  15  teachers  employed,  all  of  whom  teach  the  practice  of 
their  trades  and  some  of  whom  teach  the  theory  also.  The  require- 
ment for  such  teachers  includes  a  record  of  at  least  5  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  journeyman.  The  present  force,  however,  has  had  from  12 
to  20  years'  experience.  All  trade  teachers  must  first  be  employed 
as  substitute  teachers  until  they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
successfully  teach  their  respective  trades.  It  is  hoped  through  this 
method  to  save  the  time  of  both  the  school  and  of  the  pupils  by  mak- 
ing possible  the  prompt  dismissal  of  incompetent  teachers. 

The  pupils  make  a  marketable  product,  particularly  in  the  printing, 
cabinetmaking,  and  bookbinding  courses.  The  board  of  education 
disposes  of  these  products  and  credits  the  school  with  their  value 
less  the  cost  of  suppUes  which  the  department  furnishes. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  shop 
apprenticeship.  The  statement  is  made  by  the  school  that  **  gradu- 
ates will  need  experience,  practice,  and  maturity  before  they  can 
claim  to  be  journeymen."  It  is  believed  that  wdth  the  training  re- 
ceived boys  will  advance  steadily  and  be  able  to  assume  positions  of 
responsibility. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

APPEEKTIGESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  schools  maintained  by  large  corporations 
to  give  the  academic  training  needed  by  the  apprentices  who  are 
receiving  their  trade  training  in  the  employer's  works.  They  form 
part  of  a  movement  to  restore  the  apprenticeship  system  to  its  old 
status,  with  such  modifications  as  modern  conditions  make  necessary. 

The  old-time  apprenticeship  system  was  never  formally  given  up, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  almost  disappeared  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  In  many  cases  apprentices  were  not  taken,  and  even 
where  the  name  was  still  used  there  was  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
interest  of  a  large  output  to  keep  the  so-called  apprentice  at  one 
operation  or  on  one  machine  long  after  he  was  thoroughly  famiUar 
with  it  and  should  have  been  advanced  to  something  else.  Conse- 
quently when  he  had  finished  his  term  he  might  know  one  or  two  parts 
of  his  trade  thoroughly,  but  he  was  but  little  better  qualified  as  an 
all-round  skilled  worker  than  when  he  began. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition  employers  have  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  such  a  scarcity  of  well-trained  skilled  workers  as  to 
seriously  hamper  their  industrial  enterprises.  Within  the  last  decade 
they  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  situation  is  grave,  that  they  can 
secure  a  sufficiency  neither  of  foremen  to  supervise  nor  of  skilled 
workmen  to  execute,  and  that  they  must  modify  the  policy  of  extreme 
specialization  or  give  up  their  industrial  supremacy. 

A  number  of  employers  have  sought  to  remedy  this  situation  by  so 
remodeling  their  apprenticeship  systems  that  the  boy  indentured  to 
them  should  receive  a  complete  trade  training  and  also  the  instruction 
in  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  elementary  physics  necessary 
for  his  advance  in  his  trade.  For  older  men  this  latter  training  may 
well  be  obtained  in  evening  continuation  classes,  but  boys  still  in  their 
teens  who  have  put  in  8  or  10  hours  of  manual  work  through  the 
day  sometimes  will  not  and  sometimes  can  not  undertake  school  work 
at  night.     Hence  the  apprenticeship  school. 

In  many  cases  the  term  of  indenture  is  four  years,  and  boys  are 
required  to  attend  school  for  a  few  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
perio<l  of  indenture.  A  few  require  school  attendance  during  the  first 
two  years  only.     At  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  apprenticeship 
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the  boys  are  in  most  cases  given  their  took  and  a  bonus  varjring  from 
$50  to  $150.  The  rate  of  pay  is  standardized  in  each  shop,  according 
to  the  trade,  and  increased  frequently  enough  (in  most  cases  every  six 
months)  to  make  the  boy  feel  that  he  is  getting  ahead. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances  school  is  in  session  five  or  six 
days  of  the  week,  but  each  boy  attends  two  days  only.  This  arrange- 
ment prevents  the  serious  interference  with  shop  organization  result- 
ing from  the  taking  of  a  large  number  of  boys  from  any  one  depart^ 
ment  at  the  same  time.  Instruction  is  given  mainly  from  lesson 
sheets  prepared  by  the  instructor  and  correlating  with  the  woric  in  the 
shops.  All  the  apprentices  in  the  same  shop  generally  follow  the 
same  general  course  of  instruction  irrespective  of  trades.  Instruc- 
tion usually  is  individual,  and  the  needs  of  each  individual  apprentice 
are  noted,  and  the  teaching  he  receives  is  made  to  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  requirement  of  his  case.  In  the  drawing  classes 
the  aim  is  to  develop  ability  to  use  drawings  rather  than  to  train 
draftsmen. 

In  addition  to  the  school  instructor  some  firms,  especially  railroads, 
employ  one  or  more  shop  instructors,  who  give  their  •entire  time  to 
instructing  the  boys  in  the  performance  of  the  operations  in  the  shop 
or  supervising  their  rotation  at  various  machines,  etc.  School  and 
shop  instructors  are  expected  to  encourage  clean  personal  habits, 
inculcate  right  ideals  of  work,  and  in  general  exert  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence over  the  boys. 

Ordinarily  these  schools  are  situated  in  the  employer's  works. 
Attendance  is  obligatory,  and  the  time  spent  in  school  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  other  working  hours.  The  school  work  bears  closely 
upon  what  the  pupil  is  doing  in  the  workrooms,  every  subject  being 
taught  in  its  relation  to  the  trades.  The  instructor  is  usually  taken 
from  the  working  force,  men  being  selected  who  are  not  only  thor^ 
oughly  famihar  with  the  company's  methods  and  processes,  but  who 
are  good  leaders,  able  to  inspire  as  well  as  to  teach.  Since  nothing  is 
taught  which  does  not  bear  upon  the  trade,  and  since  the  school  work 
is  as  much  required  as  the  shop  work,  the  pupils  are  apt  to  take  it 
earnestly  and  make  good  progress. 

The  discussion  in  the  present  chapter  is  confined  to  schools  main- 
tained by  two  classes  of  employers:  (1)  Those  maintained  by  the 
motive  power  departments  of  railway  systems,  and  (2)  those  maintained 
by  manufacturing  corporations.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe 
all  such  schools,  but  it  is  beUeved  that  illustrations  of  all  the  different 
types  of  railway  and  corporation  apprentice  schools  have  been  given. 

The  railroad  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  not  the  only  agencies 
furnishing  apprentice  education.  In  some  localities  there  is  cooper- 
ation with  the  public  schools,  whereby  the  public  school  furnishes  the 
schoolroom  instruction   and   the   manufacturer  furnishes  the   shop 
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instruction.    Such  schools  are  discussed  under  the  head  of  Coopera- 
tive Industrial  Schools,  Chapter  Y. 

Some  labor  organizations^  such  as  the  carpenters  in  Chicago, 
require  apprentices  in  their  trade  to  attend  school  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  and  have  a  special  arrangement  with  the  public 
schools  for  that  purpose.     (See  p.  206.) 

RAILWAY  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

A  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  shop  workmen  and  a  general 
dearth  of  skilled  labor  in  the  motive-power  shops  was  for  some  years 
a  cause  of  considerable  worry  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  many  of 
the  railway  systems  of  this  country.  A  school  was  established  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  1902.  Very  Uttle  serious 
thought,  however,  was  given  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  any 
other  roads  until  1905  when,  in  a  paper  before  the  Railway  Mechanics' 
Association,  a  note  of  warning  was  sounded  and  a  plan  outlined  for 
apprentice  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  this  the  New  York  Central  lines  put  into  operation  a 
system  of  instruction  based  upon  the  plan  outlined.  The  Santa  Fe; 
Delaware  &  Hudson ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western ;  Erie ;  and 
others  followed  with  systems  more  or  less  modified  to  fit  the  needs  of 
their  particular  roads. 

Though  the  methods  followed  are  different  in  details,  the  purposes  of 
these  schools  are  essentially  the  same — **  to  produce  many  well-trained 
and  educated  workmen,  some  foremen,  and  a  few  superintendents. *' 
In  every  case  the  school  work  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
motive-power  department,  and  usually  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power  has  final  decision  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 

In  all  these  schools  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  mechanical  drawing 
and  shop  mathematics.  Some  teachers  give  instruction  in  additional 
subjects,  such  as  spelling,  writing,  physics,  or  civics;  other  teachers 
hold  that  they  are  called  upon  only  to  develop  good  machinists  and 
that  their  responsibility  need  not  go  beyond  that  point. 

The  instructors  in  both  shop  and  school  are  men  of  practical  expe- 
rience who  are  able  to  demonstrate  any  problem  that  will  arise. 
Usually  they  are  men  who  can  win  the  confidence  of  the  boys,  and 
whose  influence  is  beneficial.  The  whole  work  of  the  apprentice 
school  is  calculated  to  raise  the  moral  character  as  well  as  the  standard 
of  efficiency  of  the  boys;  how  much  is  accompUshed  in  this  way 
depends  largely  upon  the  personality  of  the  instructors.  In  any 
case,  however,  it  makes  the  boys  think,  which  is  considered  the  first 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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In  the  time  spent  in  the  schoolroom,  varying  from  one  to  five 
hours  per  week,  the  boy  is  taught  the  ^ ^language  of  the  trade." 
Here  there  is  no  attempt  to  teach  the  trtuie  or  to  make  a  product 
In  the  shop,  in  most  cases  under  the  direction  of  a  shop  instructor 
he  learns  the  trade  itself  as  he  works  on  the  regular  shop  product 
No  practice  work  is  given  m  the  school  and  there  is  no  **  construe- 
tion  for  instruction  "  in  the  railway  shop ;  it  is  all  instruction  for  con- 
struction, commercial  work  from  the  start.  Shop  discipline  is  main^ 
tained  throughout.  Any  infraction  is  reported  to  a  shop  official, 
usually  the  master  mechanic,  and  the  case  is  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  the  infraction  had  occurred  in  the  shop. 

On  all  of  the  lines  it  is  intended  that  the  apprentice  school  shall 
train  men  competent  to  fill  the  positions  of  bosses,  foremen,  inspec- 
tors, instructors,  and  master  mechanics  as  vacancies  occur.  Not 
many,  however,  advance  to  these  positions  because  of  their  limited 
number;  the  majority  remain  in  the  shops  as  skilled  workmen. 

By  the  various  systems  of  apprentice  instruction  the  railroads, 
have  disproved  the  theory  that  the  American  boy  will  not  go  ini*) 
the  trades,  and  have  proved  conclusively  that  if  the  trade  be  madi 
attractive  the  American  boy  will  go  into  it.  Where  formerly  it  y^m 
difficult  to  keep  a  full  quota  of  apprentices  at  most  shops,  there  is  ncwr 
a  waiting  list  in  several  trades.  With  this  increasing  dispositioi- 
on  the  part  of  boys  to  enter  apprenticeships  there  has  been  a  tend 
ency  on  some  roads  to  increase  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  appren- 
tices to  the  number  of  journeymen  employed.  In  some  shops  the 
apprentices  outnumber  the  journeymen.  In  many  instances  high 
school  boys  have  enrolled  as  apprentices.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
apprentices  on  the  New  York  Central  lines  and  the  Santa  Fe  system 
are  American  born,  and  a  large  per  cent  are  of  American  parentage. 

A  description  is  here  given  of  the  schools  of  thfe  following-named 
railroad  systems:  New  York  Central;  Santa  Fe;  Grand  Trunk;  Erie; 
Pennsylvania;  Union  Pacific;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western; 
Delaware  &  Hudson;  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  Chicago  Great 
Western;  Pere  Marquette;  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco;  Southern,* 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton;  and  Alabama  Great  Southern. 

NEW  TOBK   CENTBAL. 

The  New  York  Central  system  now  has  schools  established  in  9 
of  its  20  motive  power  shops  in  the  United  States  and  one  school  in 
Canada. 

For  nearly  40  years  there  has  been  some  form  of  educational  classed 
in  the  motive  power  shops,  but  it  was  of  a  desultory  nature.  Classes 
met  after  shop  hours  and  attendance  was  not  compulsory,  the  work 
was  unorganized  and  dependent  upon  the  interest  and  initiative  of 
of  each  local  master  mechanic. 
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Actuated  by  the  decrease  in  the  eflBtiency  of  workmen  in  the  shops 
and  the  impossibility  of  finding  men  in  the  shops  to  put  into  positions 
of  responsibility,  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  determined  to 
put  into  operation  a  system  of  apprentice  education  based  upon  a 
plan  outlined  at  the  1905  meeting  of  the  Master  Mechanics*  Associa- 
tion. Headquarters  are  maintained  in  New  York  City  where  a 
supervisor  of  apprentices  (a  former  master  mechanic)  and  his  assist- 
ant, a  technical  school  graduate  with  practical  experience,  deter- 
mine the  educational  policy  of  the  school,  prepare  courses  of  blue 
prints  for  mechanical  drawing  and  lesson  sheets  for  shop  arithmetic. 

Boys  are  apprenticed  to  all  trades  of  the  shops,  but  the  trades  vary 
in  the  local  shops  according  to  the  work  done  in  them.  Apprentices 
are  required  to  attend  school  throughout  the  period  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, which  is  three  or  four  years.  If  any  time  is  lost  in  any  year 
it  must  be  made  up  before  a  new  year  can  be  entered  upon. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  only  are  apprenticed,  preference 
being  given  to  sons  of  employees.  Every  boy  must  pass  a  physical 
examination,  and  while  no  formal  entrance  examination  is  required, 
he  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  school  instructor  of  his  ability  to  do  the 
school  work.  No  examinations  are  ever  given.  The  instructors  ^re 
tttpected  to  know  just  what  each  boy  is  capable  of,  and  promotions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  work  actually  done  and  not  upon  the  result  of 
examinations. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  in  the  system  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  by  trades: 

KTMBER  OF  APPRENTICES  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES,  BY 

TRADES  AND  BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL. 


LocAtkm  of  schooLi 


Beech  Grore,  Ind... 
CoUlnwood.Ohlo... 

l>q)ew,N.Y 

EMtBuffftlo,  N.Y. 

Klkhwt,Ind 

lMlaoo,Mlch 

MeKees  Rocks,  Ft. . 

OnrcfD.N.Y 

WcftAlbMiy,  N.Y. 


ToUl. 


Number  of  pupils  by  trades. 


Blsck-I 

smith 

ing. 


2 
3 
8 
1 
1 
1 


Boiler 
mak- 
ing. 


8 

3 

17 


Brass 
smith- 
ing. 


Cabi- 
net- 
mak- 
Ing. 


0 

13 

3 

3 

23 


19 


79 


Car 
build- 
ing. 


Car- 
try. 


10 


8 


3  ;. 

3  > 


16 


Cop- 
per 

smith* 
ing. 


>  OiiDSObool  In  Ontario,  Canada,  has  31  pupils. 


Elec- 
trical 
work. 


2 
9 


Ma- 
chin- 
ist. 


35 

12 

50 

4 

57 
27 
32 
19 
74 


15        310 


Mill 
hands 

(ma- 
chine 
wood- 
woik- 

ers.) 
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NUMBER  OF  APPRENTICES  IN  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES,  BY 

TRADES  AND  BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL-Oonduded. 


Number  of  pnplta 

by  trades. 

Location  of  school,  i 

Mold- 
ing. 

Paint- 
tog. 

2 
8 

Pat- 
t«m 
mak- 
ing. 

Pipe 

ttmg. 

Plat- 
ing. 

Tin 
and 
cop- 
per 
smith- 
ing. 

Tln- 

smith- 

Ing. 

h£ 
ster^ 
Ing. 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

ToUL 

Bettdi  Qroye.  Ind 

3 

a 

C(411nwood.6hio 

3 

4 

78 

12B 

Denew.  N.  V 

1 

76 

East  Bnflak).  N.  Y 

2 
1 
5 

12 

Elkhart.  Ind 

1 

5 
1 

74 

Jadcson,  Ifioh 

47 

ifcKMsRoclES.  Pa 

1 

m 

OswMfO.  N.  Y. ................ 

I 
4 

a 

1 

n 

w^t  Albany.  N.  v. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

128 

Total 

4 

10 

10 

3 

1 

1 

15 

2 

78 

580 

I  One  Mdiool  In  Ontario,  Canada,  has  31  popib. 

School  is  in  session  48  weeks  per  year,  and  instruction  is  given 
Monday  to  Saturday  from  7  to  9  a.  m.  Each  apprentice  is  required 
to  attend  two  days  per  week,  and  is  paid  for  the  time  spent  in  school 
at  the  same  rate  he  is  paid  for  his  shop  work.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  he  is  in  the  shop  at  his  trade  and  under  the  direction  of  a  shop 
supervisor.  Three  hours  per  week  are  given  to  mechanical  drawing, 
and  one  hour  to  shop  arithmetic.  Mechanical  drawing  is  done  from 
blue  prints  and  from  models.  The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  is 
not  aimed  to  turn  out  draftsmen  but  to  equip  the  boy  to  read  any 
blue  print,  to  lay  out  work  from  blue  prints,  and  to  make  any  ordinary 
blue  print. 

The  mathematical  instruction  is  very  informal.  The  work  in  every 
case  is  supplemented  by  models  and  actual  parts  of  machines.  The 
common  practice  is  reversed,  the  boy  first  studies  the  mechanism 
itself  and  later  draws  its  parts  and  calculates  its  strength,  power,  and 
efficiency.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  practical  and  commercial  side  of 
the  mathematical  instruction.  Every  example  is  clothed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  shop,  illustrated  by  actual  practice  in  the  daily  work,  and 
is  based  upon  shop  practice  and  company  standards.  No  matter  how 
simple  the  problems,  they  refer  to  something  with  which  the  boy  is 
familiar  in  connection  with  his  work.  For  example,  the  boy  learns 
ratio  and  proportion  by  figuring  the  change  gears  for  cutting  different 
screws  in  his  lathe,  and  the  principles  of  leverage  are  demonstrated 
by  the  throttle  and  reverse  lever  on  the  locomotive  and  brake  rigging 
on  the  car.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  and  practical 
mechanics  are  fused  so  completely  that  the  student  knows  no  study 
by  any  name  but  arithmetic. 

After  about  two  years  of  general  study  applicable  to  all  apprentices 
in  all  trades,  each  boy  specializes  in  his  school  work  along  a  course 
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adapted  to  his  particular  trade,  and  the  problems  and  drawings  be- 
come more  specifically  practical.  In  several  shops  incidental  in- 
struction is  given  in  spelling  and  in  business  letter  writing;  in  some 
shops  home  study  is  required.  This  instruction  is  made  incidental 
to  the  other  work.  In  addition  to  the  classroom  work,  the  boys  from 
time  to  time  hear  lectures  upon  shop  management,  air  brakes,  chem- 
istry, first  aid,  etc.,  delivered  by  the  company's  officers.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  grade  classes  according  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  except  at  Oswego.  Care  is  exercised  that  not  so  many  boys  are 
taken  from  any  department  at  any  one  time  as  to  interfere  with  shop 
work. 

The  boys  ^'  ring  in  *'  at  the  shops,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  school- 
room. The  shop  schedules  are  so  arranged  that  the  boys  rotate  on 
the  machines,  thereby  the  work  is  hampered  very  slightly  by  the  boy's 
absence.  In  the  shop  the  boys  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  shop 
instructor,  who  gives  the  necessary  instruction  as  to  the  performance 
of  the  ''job*'  and  directs  the  rotation  of  the  pupils  on  the  various 
machines  and  in  the  different  departments  of  the  shop.  It  is  one  of 
the  aims  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  turn  out  machine  specialists, 
and  to  turn  out  all-round  machinists. 

Shop  schedules  have  been  arranged  for  the  different  trades  which, 
while  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  boys  in  the  various  grades  and  of  varying  aptitude. 
Machinist,  boiler  maker,  tin  and  coppersmith,  and  painter  apprentices 
are  assi^ed  to  the  roundhouse  for  a  short  period  during  their  ap- 
prenticeship. Those  who  show  special  aptitude  for  drawing  are  as- 
signed to  the  drawing  room  to  assist  the  shop  draftsman  for  periods 
of  from  60  to  90  days.  The  shop  schedule  for  the  principal  trader, 
which  is  flexible,  is  as  follows: 

Blacksmi thing  (4-year  course) :  Montha. 

Hammer  work  and  helping 3  to  12 

Light  fire 12  to  24 

General  work 12  to  24 

Heavy  fire «  3  to  12 

Boiler  maring  (4-year  course) : 

Heating  rivets,  etc 3to6 

Light  aaeet-iron  work 12  to  15 

Flue  work 3  to  6 

Riveting,  chipping,  calking  and  staybolt  work 12  to  18 

Flanging  and  lajring  out lto3 

General  work 6  to  12 

Cabinetmaking  (4-year  couno) : 

Helping  cabinetmakers  and  jointers 6 

Making  doors,  sash,  etc , 6 

Ifaldng  partitions,  veneer  work  and  car  furniture 20  to  24 

Setting  up  intericHS  ol  cars 8  to  12 

(3ar  building  (4-year  course): 

Helping  machine  handfl  in  wood  mill 2 

Running  machines  in  wood  mill 2 

Freight  repair  yard,  freight  cars 2 

(^Dove  mcludes  truclcB  and  new  work,  if  any.) 

Freight  repairs,  cabooses 5 
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Car  building  (4-ycar  course) — Concluded.  Months. 

Coach  shop  (truck  and  platfonm*) 6 

Coach  shop  (bod}r  work) 13             I 

Cabinet  shop  (stripping  and  trimming) 4             ! 

('abinet  shop  (general  cabinetwork) 14             , 

Machinists  (4-year  course) : 

Helping  in  shop Oto3 

Bench  work 6tol2 

Light-tool  work 3to6 

Heavy-tool  work 3toI2 

In  air-brake  department,  tool  room,  or  brass  room 3to6 

Erecting  shop 18  to  24 

Mill  hands  (machine  woodworkers)  (3-year  course): 

Helping  machine  hands 3 

Settmg  up  and  running  simple  machines 9  to  12 

Tool  room  (sharpening  toob,  etc.) 2 

Laying  out  by  templates 4 

Balance  of  time  setting  up  and  running  more  complex  machines, 

including  cabinet  machinery 12  to  15 

Moldinc  (4-year  coiuflc): 

Helping ' 3  to    6 

Core  work 6  to  12 

Light  work 6tol2 

General  molding 18  to  24 

Dry  sand ltol2 

Painting  (4-year  course): 

Stock  room ^ 6 

Truck  and  platforms 3 

Priming,  roi^h  stuff,  putty,  and  rubbing 6 

Inside  finishing 6 

Varnish  room 3 

Cutting  in  and  outaide  varnishing 12 

Striping,  lettering,  and  ornamenting, 12 

Pattern  making  (3-year  course): 

Helping  in  pattern  shop Oto    3 

Foundry 3  to    6 

Machine  work 3tol2 

Bench  work 24to30 

Tin  and  copper  smithing  (3-year  course): 

Helping  around  shop 0  to    3 

Pipe  work , 6tol2 

Sheet-iron  work,  including  jackets 6tol2 

Tinware 6  to  12 

Coppersmithing 6  to  12 

Tinsmithing  (3-year  course) : 

Scraping  solder,  patching,  laying  out  by  templates 6 

Roonng  cars  and  general  tin  work 18 

First-class  work  (dining,  private  cars,  etc.) 12 

Upholstering  (4-year  course): 

Stripping,  setting  in  springs,  etc 6 

Tying  springs,  stitching,  etc 12 

General  upholstering  on  plain  work 12 

Tufting  and  first-class  work 18 

The  time  above  the  minimum  allotted  to  each  division  of  shop 
work  is  divided  among  the  kinds  of  work  on  which  the  apprentice 
shows  the  most  adaptability. 

Upon  completing  their  apprenticeship  the  boys  receive  the  New 
York  Central  lines  diploma,  which  entitles  them  to  preference  in 
employment  anywhere  on  the  system. 

The  boys  leave  the  school  only  by  leaving  the  shop.    The  majority 

of  the  machinist  apprentices  remain  with  the  company.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  hold  the  boiler  makers  and  blacksmiths. 
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There  are  two  teachers  at  each  pomt,  a  school  mstructor,  usually 
the  chief  draftsman  of  the  shop,  who  conducts  the  schoolroom  work, 
and  a  shop  supervisor,  a  practical  shop  workman,  who  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  supervision  of  the  apprentices  in  the  shops.  The  shop 
supervisor  must  also  pass  upon  all  appUcations  for  apprenticesliip, 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  apprentice  department,  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  apprentices  who  are  unsatisfactory.  In 
addition  to  these  two,  in  the  larger  shops  there  is  a  senior  apprentice 
appointed  to  act  as  assistant  in  the  school. 

Wherever  possible  the  school  instructor  is  a  technical  graduate; 
that,  however,  is  not  considered  so  important  as  the  practical  experi- 
ence; the  poUcy  is  to  supply  both  school  and  shop  instructors  from 
the  ranks  of  graduated  apprentices  as  rapidly  as  graduates  who  can 
qualify  are  turned  out.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  personal 
equation  of  the  teachers.  They  must  be  men  qualified  not  only  to 
teach  the  trade,  but  also  men  who  imderstand  boys  and  who  have 
the  qualifications  of  leadership.  Unfortunately,  the  salaries  paid  the 
instructors  frequently  are  not  sufficient  to  hold  men  of  initiative,  and 
to  the  best  qualified  men  the  instructorship  becomes  a  stepping  stone 
to  better  positions. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  reports  is  made  by  the  school  and  shop 
instructors.  These  reports  show,  first,  the  apprentice's  abiUty  at  the 
trade;  second,  the  disposition  and  mental  abiUty  of  the  apprentice; 
and  third,  the  standing  in  class  work.  Instructors  are  required  at  all 
times  to  know  the  standing  of  each  apprentice,  thus  making  exam- 
inations unnecessary.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  personal 
touch  maintained  between  the  instructor  and  the  apprentice,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  type  of  work  or  branch  of  the  service  for  which  each 
boy  is  best  fitted. 

At  some  shops  separate  schoolrooms  have  been  built;  in  others, 
rooms  in  shop  buildings  have  been  fitted  out  for  instruction  purposes. 
Each  school  is  equipped  with  leverage  models  for  problems  in  all 
classes  of  levers,  gears  and  lathes  for  studying  the  properties  of 
gearing,  wheel  and  axle  models,  puUey  blocks,  inclined  planes,  screw 
jacks,  etc.,  and  a  small  upright  engine  for  teacliing  valve  setting; 
models  of  valve  gears  and  small  scale  engine  wheels  and  frames  are 
furnished  for  teaching  the  boys  the  practical  way  of  laying  out  key- 
ways  for  axles  and  eccentrics  and  for  setting  the  shoes  and  wedges 
which  are  used  in  the  main  driving-wheel  joiunals  of  locomotives. 
A  small  tension  and  compression  machine  is  used  for  instruction  in 
strength  of  materials. 

No  textbooks  are  used  in  these  classes ;  the  lessons,  prepared  on 
lesson  sheets  in  the  New  York  office,  take  up  problems  bearing  on  shop 
work.  The  lessons  must  be  arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  found 
in  a  railroad  shop.  The  local  instructors  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
central  office  and  cooperate  in  getting  together  material  for  the  draw- 
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ing  and  problem  courses.  In  addition  to  this  the  school  instructor 
collaborates  with  the  shop  instructor  and  shop  foremen  and  utilizes 
practical  problems  of  the  shop  upon  which  the  boys  are  working. 
The  lessons  are  arranged  in  a  series,  and  each  boy  must  complete  the 
series,  to  do  which  requires  some  additional  work  at  home. 

While  no  textbooks  are  used,  each  boy  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a 
machine-shop  arithmetic  and  a  book  on  link  motion  for  reference 
purposes.  At  one  or  two  points  a  manufacturing  company  furnishes 
each  boy  with  a  pamphlet  known  as  the  "Young  Machinist's  Practical 
Guide."  At  West  Albany  there  is  a  series  of  charts  furnished  by  an 
air-brake  company  showing  the  different  parts  of  their  apparatus. 
Catalogues  of  interest  to  pupils  are  kept  on  file  at  each  point.  In 
several  instances  publications  of  special  interest  are  given  to  each 
pupil;  for  example,  a  publication  on  the  cross-compound  locomotive, 
published  by  the  American  I^ocomotive  Co.,  was  given  to  all  appren- 
tices of  the  Michigan  Central,  on  which  road  this  type  of  locomotive 
is  used  very  largely. 

The  boys  must  purchase  their  own  drawing  sets.  The  company 
furnishes  these  at  half  price,  amounting  to  about  $5. 

In  the  shop  the  pupils  are  working  on  a  regular  product;  in  no  case 
do  they  "make  chips  for  the  sake  of  making  chips." 

The  school  system  is  yet  too  young  for  many  of  the  graduates  to 
have  risen  to  executive  positions.  However,  at  the  1909  meeting 
of  apprentice  instructors  there  were  reported  15  boys  who  that  year 
had  been  promoted  to  positions  of  responsibility,  such  as  shop  instruc- 
tors, material  inspectors,  assistant  foremen  in  various  departments, 
and  draftsmen.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  fill  vacancies  as 
they  occur  with  graduates  of  the  apprentice  school  who  have  demon- 
strated their  efficiency. 

The  railroad  officiab,  from  the  gang  boss  to  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  are  in  favor  of  the  system;  the  workmen  in  the  shops 
have  shown  much  interest  and  appreciation;  they  are  glad  to  have 
an  opening  for  their  sons  by  which  they  can  be  assured  of  thorough 
training  wliich  will  make  them  first-class  mechanics,  and  which, 
if  properly  followed  up,  may  fit  them  for  positions  of  authority  and 
responsibility. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  apprentice  instruction,  night  classes  are 
conducted  for  men  at  several  points.  These  classes  are  open  to  all 
employees.  At  one  shop  nearly  all  of  the  night-school  pupils  were 
apprentices  receiving  regular  instruction  in  the  day  school.  At  points 
where  there  is  a  full  quota  of  apprentices  and  a  waiting  list,  the 
boys  take  places  as  helpers  and  enroll  in  the  night  school  until  there 
is  an  opening  for  them.  Many  boys  who  have  finished  their  appren- 
ticeship continue  their  studies  in  the  night  class.  These  night 
classes  give  the  more  ambitious  men  a  chance  to  become  more  pro- 
ficient and  to  fit  them  for  better  positions. 
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SANTA  FE   STSTEM. 

The  Santa  Fe  system  of  apprenticeship  schools  was  established  in 
1907.  Schools  are  now  in  operation  at  24  localities  or  shops.  Head- 
quarters are  maintained  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  where  the  largest  shops 
are  operated.  An  ex-master  mechanic  is  supervisor  of  apprentices, 
and  his  assistant  was  principal  of  the  Topeka  High  School  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  The  courses  are  planned  here,  and  lesson 
sheets  made  up  and  sent  out  to  the  various  schools.  Monthly  reports 
are  sent  to  headquarters  from  each  school. 

Every  apprentice  in  shops  where  schools  are  in  operation  is  required 
to  attend  school  throughout  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship,  which  is 
four  years.  The  Santa  Fe  has  not  confined  its  efforts  to  the  largest 
shops.  Even  in  small  shops  where  there  are  but  three  or  four  appren- 
tices arrangements  are  made  to  give  them  systematic  iostruction. 
In  order  to  be  accepted  as  an  apprentice  the  candidate  must  be  from 
16  to  22  years  of  age,  except  in  California,  where  the  State  law  makes 
the  minimum  age  18.  The  preference  is  usually  given  to  the  younger , 
boy.  He  must  pass  an  examination  which  requires  schooling  to  at 
least  the  fifth  grade,  and  must  pass  a  physical  examination.  The 
candidate  must  be  approved  by  both  school  and  shop  instructors 
before  he  can  be  employed.  The  number  of  apprentices  by  localities 
and  trades  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  APPRENTICES  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SANTA  FE  SYSTEM,  BY  TRADES 

AND  BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  pupils  by  trades. 

Location  of  schools.^ 

Black- 
smith- 
ing. 

G 
2 
/ 

Boiler 
mak- 
ing. 

18 
6 

Brass 
ing. 

G 


Coach 
car- 
pentry 
and 
cabi- 
net 
mak- 
ing. 

Elec- 
trical 
work. 

1 

1 

Ma- 
chin- 
ist. 

121 

30 

6 

18 

4 

9 

7 

15 

5 

4 

5 

40 

9 

5 

2 

5 

1 

5 

24 

2 

16 

12 

29 

21 

Paint- 
ing. 

13 
1 

1 

Pat- 
tern 

mak- 
ing. 

Tin- 
smith- 

and 

fltti^. 

at 

stery. 
3 

TotaU 

Topeka,  Kans ' 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. . 
AmanUo,    Tex^     and 

26 

4 :       8 

6 

206 

48 

6 

WelUngtoBL  Kjuis 

{ 

.     .  ' 

1                       1 

18 

Araentine,  ^ans.,  and 
Qianute,  Kans 

{:::::: 

1 

1 
2 

1              ' 

1                       1                       > 

5 

\ 

1 

u 

Arkansas  City,  Kans., 

1 

1.  .  ..  1    1    .    . 

7 

and  NewtoOj  Kans. . . . 

{ 

3 

i 

1   

19 

Bakersfleld,  (^..Nee- 

1  

1 

1 

5 

dles,  Cal.,'  and  Wina- 

i 

! .  1 , . ! 

1 1 

4 

low,'  Aiiz 

I 

1 

1            1 

6 

debume.  Tex 

6 
/ 

11 

•  •  •      • 

6  

1 

*'*2  j     -  "  1 R  ! 

78 

Clovls,   N.    Mex.,  and 

9 

8anMarcial»N.  Mex.. 

{ 

*"l 

5 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Sils- 

\ 

1 

( 

3 

bee,  Tex.,  SomerviUe, 

1 

5 

Tex.,    and    Temple, 

1 

Tex 

1 

8 

La  Junta,   Colo.,    Pu- 

1 

3 

28 

eblo,  Colo.,  and  Ra- 

2 

ton,  N.  Mex 

1 
7 
1 
1 

1 

17 

TUchmnnd,  CaI 

1 

1 

3 

A 

24 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. . . . 

3 

1 

38 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

:::::'! ....:. 

22 

i 

TMal 

16 

S3 

6 

37 

3 

395 

17 

4 

33 

3 

567 

>  Each  group  of  two  or  more  shops  is  under  one  school  instructor. 
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School  is  in  session  throughout  the  year.  In  schools  having  resi- 
dent school  instructors  whose  tixne  is  devoted  entirely  to  teaching, 
instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Saturday  from  7  to  9  a.  m.,  also  from 
1  to  3  p.  m.  in  schools  at  the  larger  shops.  In  other  schools  the 
days  and  hours  of  instruction  vary.  Each  boy  is  required  to  attend 
school  four  hours  per  week.  No  home  work  is  required.  The  super- 
visor holds  that  recreation  is  necessary  to  the  normal  boy  and  that  it 
is  unjust  to  require  a  boy  who  has  been  employed  all  day  to  give  up 
his  evenings  to  study,  and  instnictors  assign  no  more  work  than  can 
be  done  during  the  daytime  allotted. 

In  general,  the  school  work  follows  closely  the  same  plan  as  the 
New  York  Central.  Two  and  two-thirds  hours  per  week  are  given  to 
mechanical  drawing  and  one  and  one-third  hours  to  shop  arithmetic. 
SpelUng  and  business  letter  wTiting  and  the  elements  of  mechanics 
and  physics  are  taught  incidentally.  Throughout  aU  of  the  work 
there  is  an  attempt  at  the  teaching  of  civics,  not  under  that  name, 
'but  through  personal  contact  with  the  instructors  who  teach  those 
things  which  make  for  better  and  more  intelligent  citizenship. 

The  shop  practice  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  New 
York  Central  system.  In  the  course  of  his  apprenticeship  the  boy 
gets  experience  in  all  phases  of  his  trade.  At  one  point  an  engiae 
was  overhauled  and  repaired  (practically  rebuilt)  entirely  witii 
apprentice  labor. 

In  5  of  the  schools  there  are  resident  school  instructors  whose 
time  is  devoted  entirely  to  teaching.  In  some  places  the  chief  drafts- 
man of  the  shop  is  the  school  instructor.  There  are  32  instructors 
in  the  system.  Nine  instructors  give  school  instruction  only,  18 
give  shop  instruction  only,  and  5  give  both  school  and  shop  instruc- 
tion. These  5  have  the  close  cooperation  of  foremen.  One  school 
instructor  has  4  shops  under  his  supervision;  2  school  instructors 
have  3  shops  each  under  their  supervision,  and  4  have  2  each.  In 
most  cases  there  is  a  shop  instructor  at  each  shop,  and  where  the 
apprentices  are  very  few  in  number  he  may  have  other  duties  in  the 
shop.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  supervisor  to  have  1  shop  instructor  to 
every  25  boys.  In  Topeka  there  are  10  shop  instructors  and  2 
school  instructors.  Teachers  are  responsible  to  the  chief  local  shop 
official,  and  they  to  the  supervisor.  The  supervisor  is  nominally 
held  accountable  to  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power; 
practically,  however,  the  action  of  the  supervisor  is  final  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  apprentices,  and  the  instructors  are  on  equal  footing 
with  the  shop  foreman. 

Several  of  the  school  instructors  are  graduates  of  the  apprentice 
school  and  have  had  some  higher  training.  With  one  exception  all 
of  the  school  instructors  have  had  work  at  technical  schools  and 
some  are  graduates.    The  shop  instructors  are  men  who  have  had 
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e!jq)erience  in  the  Santa  Fe  shops.  The  Santa  Fe  places  emphasis 
upon  the  personal  equation.  All  instructors  must  be  efficient  men, 
and  the  shop  instructor  must  be  able  to  take  hold  of  any  machine  or 
work  on  the  floor  or  bench  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  boy  the  correq^ 
and  quickest  way  of  completing  the  job  in  hand.  But  in  addition  to 
this  the  instructor  must  be  an  active,  boy-loving  man,  who  naturally 
commands  respect  and  who  instinctively  draws  the  boys  to  him  and 
¥rins  their  confidence.  He  must  be  able  in  a  measure  to  "live  their 
lives,"  enter  into  their  games,  and  to  be  a  real  factor  in  shaping  the 
life  of  the  apprentice  into  the  most  desirable  cast. 

At  a  few  points  the  school  is  housed  in  a  separate  building,  but  at 
most  places  the  schoolroom  is  in  some  regular  building,  usually  the 
office  building.  A  complete  set  of  models  is  furnished  to  every 
school,  also  parts  of  machines,  valves,  gears,  etc.  At  one  point,  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  the  high-school  manual  training  department  of  the 
public  schools  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  models,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  the  school  according  to  Santa  Fe  methods.  In  this  way  the 
high  school  will  become  a  feeder  to  the  apprentice  school. 

The  company  furnishes  each  apprentice  with  lesson  sheets  and 
blue  prints  (which  take  the  place  of  books),  paper  for  drawings,  a 
firawing  board,  a  T  square,  and  a  complete  set  of  drawing  instru- 
liients.  If  the  boy  leaves  before  the  completion  of  his  time,  these 
instruments  revert  to  the  company,  but  if  he  finishes  his  time  they 
become  his  property.  These  boys  are  engaged  in  the  shop  on  pro- 
ductive labor  under  the  direction  of  a  shop  instructor.  The  ratio  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen  is  so  large  that  reaUy  a  very  large  part  of 
the  shop  product  is  the  work  of  these  apprentice  school  pupils. 

The  school  work  of  apprentices  is  accepted,  hour  for  hour,  on 
their  time.  The  company  wishes  to  keep  all  of  its  graduates  in  its 
own.  employ,  but  many  are  attracted  by  the  higher  wages  offered 
elsewhere  and  do  not  remain.  The  boys  are  impressed  with  the 
possibilities  of  promotion,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  fill 
all  vacancies,  from  master  mechanics  down,  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  been  graduated  from  the  apprentice  school.  The  school  is 
still  so  young  that  few  have  as  yet  risen  to  positions  of  responsibility. 

There  is  a  bonus  system  in  vogue  in  the  Santa  Fe  shops;  under  it 
a  specified  time  is  given  to  accomplish  a  certain  piece  of  work,  and  if 
the  workman  or  apprentice  accomplishes  this  work  within  the  given 
period,  he  is  paid  an  extra  amount  in  addition  to  his  regular  wage. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  bonus  to  equal  or  exceed  the  regular  wage 
of  the  apprentice. 

ThB  apprenticeship  training  system  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
officials  throughout  the  motive  power  department  from  the  superin- 
tendent down.  Parents  have,  in  the  main,  been  very  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  it.    There  has  been  some  opposition,  not  especially  to 
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the  school  feature,  but  to  the  whole  system,  from  the  men  in  the  shops, 
because  of  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  and  fnua 
the  apprentices  themselves,  because  they  have  felt  that  they  were 
doing  regular  journeymen's  woric  in  their  third  and  fourth  years,  and 
were  getting  paid  only  apprentice  rates  for  so  doing. 

Upon  completion  of  the  four  years'  course,  graduates  receive  the 
Santa  Fe  diploma,  which  assures  them  preference  for  employment  in 
the  Santa  Fe  shops. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  apprenticeship  are  regarded  as  a  pro- 
bationary period.  If  in  that  time  the  boy  does  not  show  evidences  of 
becoming  an  efficient  workman  he  is  advised  to  take  up  some  other 
employment  for  which  he  is  better  adapted.  Boys  leave  the  service 
either  volimtarily  or  because  they  are  advised  by  the  insk'uctor  to 
resign,  or  they  are  dismissed.  The  following  statement  from  the 
quarterly  report  of  the  company  June  30,  1910,  shows  the  number 
leaving  before  and  after  graduation: 

Number  of  apprentices  Oct.  1,  1907 34S 

Number  employed  since  Oct.  1,  1907 757 

Number  ol  apprentices  leaving  service  before  graduation 375 

Number  graduated  since  Oct.  1,  1907 1© 

Number  of  graduates  leaving  service  immediately  upon  graduation 17 

Number  of  graduates  now  in  service 109 

Total  number  of  apprentices  in  service  June  30,  1910 550 

At  Topeka,  in  addition  to  the  regular  day  school  there  is  an  evening 
school  which  is  in  session  two  evenings  each  week.  Boys  who  do  not 
keep  up  their  work  in  the  day  school  either  because  of  lack  of  previous 
training  or  disinclination  to  work  are  required  to  attend  this  school. 

At  Topeka,  in  addition  to  the  night  "coaching  class"  referred  to 
above  there  is  an  evening  class  for  men  in  the  shops  which  meets  for 
two  hours  once  a  week.  Men  pay  $1  per  month  for  instruction  in 
this  class. 

The  Santa  Fe  Employees'  Magazine  provides  one  four-year  scholar^ 
ship  each  year  to  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  in  September  to  the  apprentice  who  has  served 
at  least  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship  and  who  ranks  first  in  an 
average  of  school  and  shop  grades,  bonus,  and  efficiency.  The 
scholarship  pupil  is  given  employment  on  the  road  during  the  summer 
months  when  Armour  Institute  is  closed  and  is  '*  welcomed  back  to 
the  service  after  he  has  graduated/' 

OBAND  TBUNX. 

»  

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system  has  an  evening  apprenticeship 
school  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  which  was  established  in  1902,  and  also 
one  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Schools  are  also  in  operation  at  several 
localities  in  Canada. 
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BATTLE    CREEK,   MICH.,    SCHOOL. 

Persons  16  to  21  years  of  age  who  are  able  to  meet  the  mental  and 
physical  requirements  are  accepted  as  apprentices,  and  are  required 
to  attend  school  throughout  their  apprenticeship,  which  is  4  years  for 
boiler  makers,  electricians,  or  pattern  makers,  and  5  years  for  machin- 
ists. The  enrollment  last  year  was  boiler  maker,  1;  electricians,  2; 
machinists,  67;  pattern  maker,  1.  School  is  in  session  from  October 
1  to  June  30,  and  instruction  is  given  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shop 
arithmetic  Monday  to  Thursday  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  Each  boy  attends 
school  two  evenings  per  week.  Apprentices  are  not  paid  wages  for 
the  time  spent  in  school.  Frequent  examinations  are  held,  the 
results  thereof  being  posted  so  that  apprentices  may  be  advised  as 
to  their  progress,  and  "  thereby  be  able  to  brush  up  tiie  weak  spots." 
Each  apprentice  is  provided,  without  expense  to  him,  with  a  copy  of 
Practical  Mechanics  for  Apprentices  and  Others,  and  with  blue-print 
drawing  for  instruction.  As  an  incentive  to  good  work  annual  com- 
petitive examinations  are  conducted.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  highest 
average  in  classes  in  each  year  of  apprenticeship.  The  school  is 
equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  models. 

ST..  ALBAXS,    VT.,    SCHOOL. 

Persons  accepted  as  apprentices  at  the  St.  Albans  shop  are  required 
to  attend  school  throughout  their  ^prenticeship.  The  enrollment 
in  1909  was  35.  School  is  in  session  in  the  evening  from  the  first 
week  in  October  to  the  last  week  in  April. 

ERIE. 

The  Erie  Raihroad  system  of  apprentice  schools  which  is  similar  in 
the  more  important  details  to  the  New  York  Central  system,  was 
established  in  1908.  Schools  are  in  operation  in  5  of  its  21  shops, 
and  several  others  are  to  be  started  in  1911.  The  supervisor  of 
apprentices  and  his  assistant  outline  the  courses  and  prepare  the 
lesson  sheets.  Persons  16  to  21  years  of  age  who  pass  the  mental 
and  physical  examination  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  Preference 
is  given  to  sons  of  employees.  Apprentices  serve  a  three  months' 
probationary  period  before  they  become  regular  apprentices.  Ap- 
prentices in  shops  where  schools  are  in  operation  are  required  to 
attend  school  throughout  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship,  which 
is  four  years.  Apprentices,  if  able,  are  permitted  to  complete  the 
course  in  three  years,  and  many  do  so. 
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The  number  of  apprentices  by  localities  and  trades  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

KUMBKR   OF   APPRENTICES  IN   SCHOOLS   OF   THE   ERIE   RAILROAD,  BY   TRADES 

AND  BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL. 


1 

Number  of  pupils  by  trades. 

Loc  .t  ion  of  schooto. 

Black- 
smith- 
ing. 

Boiler 
mak- 
ing. 

Car 
btiild- 

(re^t 

Car- 

Elec- 
trical 
work. 

Ma- 
chin- 
ist. 

Mold- 
ing. 

Pat- 
tern 
mak- 
ing. 

Pipe 
iltt&g. 

Tin- 
smith- 
ing. 

TotaL 

Dumnore.  Pa. 

1 

5 

11 

6 

3 

4 

32 
36 
64 
17 
32 

7 

2 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

51 

Homell.  N.  Y 

53 

MeadTiUe.  Pa 

1 

1 
4 

..!..!.'-:--:- 

7 

79 

Port  Jerviii.  N.  Y 

2 

1 
1 

i' 

25 

Susquehanna,  Pa 

12 1 : 

1 

a 

Total 

7 

37 

G 

2 

1 

181 

7 

9 

5 

7 

263 

School  is  in  session  40  weeks  per  year.  Instruction  is  given  Mon- 
day to  Friday  from  7  to  9  a.  m.  and  from  I  to  3  p.  m.;  Saturday,  7 
to  9  a.  m.  Each  apprentice  attends  school  four  hours  per  week  and 
receives  full  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  This  time  is  given 
over  chiefly  to  mechanical  drawing;  at  each  session,  however,  a  lesson 
is  assigned  in  shop  mathematics.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare 
the  lesson  in  shop  mathematics  at  home  and  submit  it  to  the  instruo- 
tor,  and  such  explanations  as  are  necessary  are  given  during  the  schecd 
period.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  anything  beyond  mechanic^ 
drawing  and  mathematics. 

There  is  a  school  instructor  and  a  shop  instructor  at  each  shop 
having  50  or  more  apprentices,  and  one  instructor  who  gives  both 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  for  shops  having  less  than  50 
apprentices.  The  company  endeavors  to  keep  all  of  its  graduates 
on  its  own  pay  rolls. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  school  to  turn  out  draftsmen  or  fore- 
men, but  if  a  boy  shows  an  unusual  aptitude  for  drawing  he  is  given 
six  months  in  the  drafting  room,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  he  may 
be  i)romoted  to  the  drafting  room. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  established  an  apprentice  school  at  the 
Altoona,  Pa.,  shops  in  September,  1910,  and  requires  all  apprentices 
in  Altoona  to  attend  school  for  three  years.  The  trades  taught  at  the 
present  time  are  blacksmi thing,  with  an  enrollment  of  3  pupils ;  boiler 
making,  6;  car  building,  7;  electrical  repairing,  6;  machinist,  170; 
molding,  8;  painting,  1 ;  pattern  making,  7;  pipe  fitting,  5 ;  plumbing, 
1 ;  and  tinsmi thing,  4. 

School  is  in  session  from  tJie  first  Monday  in  September  to  the  second 
Friday  in  July.     Instruction   is  given  five  days  per  week  from  10 
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a.  m.  to  12  m.,  1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  3.30  to  5.30  p.  m.  Each  apprentice 
attends  school  four  hours  per  week.  All  apprentices  follow  the  same 
general  course  r^ardless  of  then*  trades. 

The  course  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  that  of  other  railroad 
schools.  Apprentices  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group 
consists  of  apprentices  of  lower  educational  qualifications;  the  second 
of  those  of  higher  educational  qualifications.  In  addition  there  is  a 
preparatory  class  in  which  apprentices  are  placed  until  the  instructor 
is  able  to  ascertain  their  educational  qualifications.  If  any  appren- 
tices are  very  deficient  in  education  they  remain  in  this  class  imtil 
able  to  enter  the  first  group. 

The  first  group  receives  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  algebra, 
arithmetic,  English,  physics,  geometry,  mechanism,  mechanics, 
chemistry,  machine  design,  steam  practice,  and  strength  of  materials. 
The  second  group  receives  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  algebra, 
geometry,  physics,  mechanics,  mechanism,  strength  of  materials, 
chemistry,  experimental  tests,  machine  design,  shop  management, 
and  steam  practice.  The  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  make  better 
artisans  rather  than  to  develop  foremen  and  superintendents. 

The  railroad  company  cooperates  with  the  extension  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  State  college  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  the  teachers  are  State  college  professors. 
These  men  are,  however,  carried  on  the  company's  roll,  and  the 
school  is  entirely  independent  of  the  college.  Officials  of  the  road 
state  that  as  soon  as  the  work  has  passed  its  experimental  stage  and 
the  company  feels  able  to  do  so,  all  connection  with  the  State  college 
will  be  severed  and  the  school  will  be  managed  independently. 

Practical  training  is  obtained  by  apprentices  while  engaged  on 
pctual  productive  work  in  the  shops.  No  shop  instructors  are  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shop  foremen  to  give  such  practical 
instruction  as  may  be  needed.  The  rotation  of  boys  on  machines  and 
in  the  various  divisions  of  the  shop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor 
of  apprentices,  who  is  responsible  for  tlie  thorough  training  of  the 
apprentices. 

UNION  PACIFIC. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  a  very  extensive  educational  system  which 
is  described  under  Correspondence  Schools  on  page  357.  This  system 
is  for  all  classes  of  employees  and  not  especially  for  apprentices. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  evening  school  for  apprentices  which  was 
established  at  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  shops  in  1906.  Persons  16  years 
of  age  and  over  are  accepted  as  apprentices,  and  are  required  to  attend 
school  three  years.  There  were  84  pupils  in  September,  1910.  The 
following  trades  are  taught:  Blacksmithing,  boiler  making,  cabinet- 
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makii^y  earpentry,  coaeh  carpentry^  electrical  work,  machinisty  painfe* 
log,  pattern  making,  silver  plating,  steam  fitting,  tinsmithing,  and 
upholstering.  School  is  in  session  26  weeks  per  year,  and  instruc- 
tiion  is  giv^i  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  First-year 
apprentices  take  arithmetic  from  7.30  to  8.30  p.  m.  two  evenings  per 
week.  If  they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  school, 
they  are  not  required  to  take  arithmetic,  but  enter  the  class  for  second* 
year  apprentices.  Second-year  apprentices  take  elementary  mechan- 
ics from  5.10  to  6.10  p.  m.  two  evenings  per  week.  Third-year 
apprentices  take  mechanical  drawing  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  two 
evenings  per  week.  The  chief  draftsman  is  the  superintendent  and 
two  other  draftsmen  do  some  teaching.  There  is  a  special  shop 
instructor,  whose  only  other  duties  are  those  of  general  repairman  of 
the  shop.  The  only  textbook  used  is  in  the  arithmetic  class;  the 
boy  must  provide  himself  with  the  textbook  on  arithmetic  used  by 
the  Omaha  public  schools,  and  with  a  set  of  drawing  instnunents. 
Men  from  the  shops  are  allowed  to  attend  thb  school  upon  payment 
of  50  cents  per  month. 

In  connection  with  the  evening  school  work  a  reading  room  has 
been  established  for  the  apprentices  and  other  shopmen,  in  which 
the  leading  railway  magazines  are  kept  for  the  use  of  men  and  boys 
during  the  noon  hour.  A  branch  of  the  Omaha  Public  Library 
has  been  established  at  the  shops,  in  which  the  best  books  dealing 
with  the  various  branches  of  work  in  the  shop  are  kept^  and  the 
men  are  allowed  to  draw  these  books  from  the  library  for  their 
personal  use. 

In  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  shops  there  is  a  class  in  which  instruction 
is  confined  to  one  year  of  mechanical  drawing.  This  class  was 
estabUshed  in  1907. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA   *   WESTERN. 

Since  January,  1910,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road has  cooperated  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to 
furnish  instruction  to  its  apprentices  in  the  shops  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
Kingsland,  N.  J.,  and  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Persons  16  to  21 
years  of  age  who  pass  the  required  mental  and  physical  examination 
and  serve  satisfactorily  a  three  montlis'  trial  period  are  accepted  as 
apprentices  and  are  requked  to  attend  school  four  years. 
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The  number  of  pupils  by  trades  and  locidities  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

NUICBER  OF  APPRENTICES  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION,  BY  TRADES  AND 

BY  LOCALITY. 


Tradei. 


Bbcksmithing.. 
Boiler  maUng . . 
Gabinetmaking. 

Gupentry 

Machinist 

Molding 

Painting 

Pattern  making 

Ptpefltting 

Tinsmithlng 

Upholstering 


Total. 


Locality. 


East 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 


2 


40 
'3 


62 


Kings- 
land, 
N.J. 


Scnmtoo, 
Pa. 


Total. 


16 
2 
1 

66 


14 


2 

1 


101 


6 
15 


91 

15 

3 

5 


135 


8 

37 

2 

1 

205 

15 

20 

5 

1 

3 

1 


298 


The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  and  one  instructor. 
Both  of  these  men  spend  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  from 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m.  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  the 
largest  shop  is  located;  one  man  spends  Thursday  and  Friday 
from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
and  one  spends  Thursday  and  Friday  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  in.  and  from 
12.25  to  3.25  p.  m.  at  Kingsland,  N.  J.  School  is  in  session  44  weeks 
per  year.  Each  apprentice  devotes  two  and  one-fourth  hours  per 
week  to  mechanical  drawing,  and  three-fourths  of  an  hour  to  shop 
mathematics.  Spelling,  reading,  and  business  letter  writing  are 
also  taught  incidentally.  Boys  are  given  articles  to  be  read  at 
home  and  briefed  in  writing,  which  represents  three  hours  per  week. 
Occasionally  the  usual  routine  is  suspended  and  the  methods  used  in 
the  old-fashioned  spelling  school  is  subsituted.  In  addition  to  this 
talks  are  given  by  the  supervisor  and  by  outside  men.  These  talks 
are  sometimes  on  practical  shop  subjects  and  sometimes  on  civic 
subjects.  The  supervisor  believes  that  a  part  of  his  mission  in  the 
school  ia  to  turn  out  men  who  shall  be  good  citizens,  and  his  work 
is  shaped  to  that  end.  Making  efficient  workmen,  he  considers  one 
of  the  necessary  steps  to  making  good  citizens. 

The  supervisor  makes  a  personal  study  of  every  boy  and  attempts 
to  discover  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  for  and  to  direct  him  into  it. 
Boys  are  frequently  transferred  to  some  other  trade  after  they 
have  been  apprenticed,  and  if  the  boy  proves  unsuited  to  any  work 
about  the  shops  he  is  advised  as  to  what  vocation  seems  to  offer  a 
better  future  for  him. 

The  shop  practice  is  that  of  the  ordinaiy  motive-power  shops. 
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DBLAWABS   *   HTJDSON. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  maintains  apprentice  schools  at  its 
motive-power  shops  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  Green  Island  and 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  These  schools  were  established  in  1907.  Persons 
17  to  21  years  of  age  who  pass  the  mental  and  physical  examination 
are  accepted  as  apprentices,  and  are  required  to  attend  school  through- 
out their  apprenticeship,  which  is  four  calendar  years. 

The  number  of  apprentices  by  trades  and  localities  is  here  given: 

NUMBER   OF   APPRENTICES  IN   SCHOOLS   OF   THE   DELAWARE   &  HUDSON   RAIL- 
ROAD, BY  TRADES  AND  BY  LOCALITY  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Trades. 


Blacksmi  thing. 
Boiler  making. 
Car  building... 

Machinist , 

Painting 

Tinsmithing... 


Total. 


Locality. 


Carbon- 
dale,  Pa. 


2 

4 

1 

22 


30 


Green  Is- 
land, 
N.  Y. 


1 
5 


27 
1 
1 


35 


Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


34 


TotaL 


2 

fi 

3 

n 

1 

a 

25 

74 

2 

Z 

1 

3 

The  superintendent  of  tests  is  the  supervisor  of  apprentices,  and 
the  lesson  sheets  and  blue  prints  are  made  up  under  his  direction. 
There  is  but  one  regular  instructor.  He  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
New  York  Central  apprentice  schools.  There  is  a  senior  apprentice  at 
each  shop  who  acts  as  assistant  instructor.  School  is  in  session  52 
weeks  per  year.  Instruction  is  given  Monday  and  Tuesday  from  1 
to  6  p.  m.  at  Green  Island;  Wednesday  and  Thursday  from  7  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  1  to  6  p.  m.  at  Oneonta;  and  Friday  from  7  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  and  1  to  6  p.  m.  at  Carbondale.  Each  apprentice  attends 
school  five  hours  per  week.  Instruction  is  given  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  shop  mathematics.  In  the  shops  apprentices  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  shop  foremen,  and  are  transferred  from  one 
operation  to  another  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association. 

CENTBAL  BAILBOAD    OF   NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  no  general  system  of 
apprentice  schools,  but  maintains  a  school  at  the  Elizabethport  (N.  J.) 
shops  which  were  estabhshed  in  1905.  Persons  17  years  of  age  and 
over  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  pass 
an  examination  in  arithmetic,  embracing  all  subjects  to  and  including 
decimals,  are  accepted  as  apprentices,  and  are,  after  two  months' 
probation,  required  to  attend  school  four  years. 
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The.  trades  taught  during  the  past  year  were  blacksmithing,  with 
an  average  enrollment  of  2  pupils;  boilermaking,  4;  carpentry,  4; 
electrical  work,  1;  machinist,  47;  and  pattemmaking,  2.  School  is 
in  session  40  to  42  weeks  per  year,  and  instruction  is  given  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  from  2.45  to  4.45  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends 
one  day  per  week.  One  and  two-thirds  hours  per  week  are  devoted 
to  mechanical  drawing,  and  one-third  to  elementary  mechanics. 
The  aim  is  to  develop  ability  to  read  drawings  rather  than  to  train 
mechanical  draftsmen.  A  draftsman  in  the  company's  employ, 
serves  as  school  instructor,  and  the  various  foremen  are  depended 
upon  to  give  sliop  instruction;  no  books  or  lesson  sheets  are  used. 

CHICAGO   OBBAT  WESTESN. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  maintains  an  apprentice  school  at 
Oelwein,  Iowa,  which  was  established  in  1908. 

Persons  16  to  20  years  of  age  who  have  a  common-school  educa- 
tion are  accepted  as  apprentices  and  required  to  attend  school 
throughout  their  apprenticeship,  which  is  four  years. 

There  were  88  pupils  in  school  in  October,  1910.  The  following 
trades  are  taught:  Blacksmithing,  boiler  making,  coach  carpentry, 
electrical  work,  machinist,  painting,  pattern  making,  steam  fitting, 
tinsmithing,  woodworking,  and  upholstering. 

School  is  *m  session  throughout  the  year,  and  instruction  is  given 
Monday  to  Saturday  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends  school 
one  day  per  week  and  receives  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  or 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

One  teacher  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  apprentices 
and  to  watching  them  in  their  daily  work  and  giving  such  instruction 
as  is  needed.  The  mechanical  engineer  assists  in  getting  out  prac- 
tical lessons  in  mathematics;  he  also  takes  special  interest  in  mechan- 
ical drawing.  A  record  is  kept  of  ^the  work  covered  by  each  appren- 
tice, the  progress  being  carefully  noted.  Transfers  and  promotions 
are  made  as  rapidly  as  the  boy*s  work  warrants. 

THS  PEBS  MABQUETTE  AND  THE  ST.  LOUIS  *  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAILBOADS. 

Tliese  roads  have  evening  classes  for  apprentices,  meeting  one  or 
two  evenings  per  week,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  shop  arithmetic.  The  object  of  the  courses  is  to  teach 
apprentices  to  read  drawings  and  blue  prints  and  to  enable  them  to 
work  intelUgently  from  the  blue  prints. 

ThfL, information  obtained  concerning  the  schools  of  these  two 
roada.was  so  limited  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  general  tables  of 
this  report. 
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THS  80UTHX&N  AHB  THS  CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  ft  DATTON  &AILWAT8 
AND  THE   ALABAMA    OBEAT  SOUTHSBN  RAEUBOAB. 

The  Southern  Railway  m  its  shops  at  Spencer,  N.  C,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.y  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  in  its  Cincinnati  and  lima  (Ohio)  shops ;  and  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  in  its  Birmingham  (Ala.)  shops,  have  cooperated  with 
the  railroad  department  of  the  International  Correspondence  Scho<d 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  furnish  instruction  to  apprentices. 

At  each  shop  there  is  a  room  equipped  with  benches  and  tables  in 
which  the  classes  meet.  The  equipment  is  furnished  by  the  railroads. 
Apprentices  are  given  three  hours  per  week  at  full  pay  to  attend  school. 
The  railroads  have  no  other  expense  connected  with  the  school.  The 
International  Correspondence  School  furnishes  teachers,  lesson  sheets, 
and  drawing  outfits.  The  apprentice  boy  taking  the  course  must 
bear  the  expense.  He  takes  a  '^ course"  according  to  the  regular 
method  of  the  correspondence  school.*  The  price  varies  according 
to  the  course  taken.  While  most  of  the  boys  take  the  mechanical 
drawing  course,  at  a  cost  of  $75  (or  $78.40  if  they  also  take  arith- 
metic), they  are  privileged  to  take  any  course  offered  by  the  corre- 
spondence school.  The  pupil  may  have  five  years  in  which  to  pay 
this  tuition,  making  monthly  payments,  and  he  is  entitled  to  instruc- 
tion from  the  school  instructor  during  that  time  if  he  wants  it.  The 
average  pupil,  however,  completes  the  payment  in  20  months. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  different  from  that  of  other  roads. 
Each  apprentice  attends  school  one-half  hour  of  every  working  day. 

The  mechanical  drawing  work  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  pupil  at 
home  and  brought  to  the  instructor  for  criticism,  the  brief  period  in 
the  schoolroom  is  devoted  chiefly  to  arithmetic.  Further,  the  boys 
are  supposed  to  put  in  at  least  12  hours  per  week  at  home  study, 
but  as  there  is  no  method  of  compulsion,  really  very  few  do  put  in 
that  much,  and  some  give  only  the  one-half  hour  per  day  to  study. 

Theoretically  attendance  upon  these  classes  is  not  compulsory. 
The  boy  is  made  to  feel,  however,  that  it  is  to  liis  interest  to  take  up 
the  work,  and  at  one  shop  (Knoxville)  employment  is  made  con- 
tingent upon  taking  the  correspondence  course.  The  fact  that  the 
instructor's  position  depends  largel}'  upon  the  number  of  pupils  he 
enrolls  makes  him  zealous  in  inducing  apprentices  to  take  the  course. 

The  schools  for  the  three  systems  here  described  being  of  such  a 
different  character  are  not  included  in  the  general  tables. 

CORPORATION  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

The  training  of  apprentices  in  corporation  schools  is  condud^ied  in 
three  ways.  In  the  greater  number  it  is  planned  and  managed  by 
the  company  employing  the  apprentices.    Some  cooperate  with  the 

1  For  description  of  this  seHiol  see  p.  352. 
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pabUc  school,  whereby  the  pubUc  school  furnishes  the  school  equip- 
ment and  instruction  and  the  corporation  furnishes  the  shop  instruc-^ 
tion«^    A  few  cooperate  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Reports  were  obtaiued  for  19  establishments,  exclusive  of  those 
cooperating  with  the  pubUc  schools,  which  are  giving  apprentice 
instruction. 

The  school  instruction  of  boys  apprenticed  to  corporations  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  apprentices  in  railway  motive 
power  shops.  The  hours  of  instruction  in  a  majority  of  the  corpo- 
ration schools  for  which  reports  were  secured  are  from  two  to  six 
per  week.  School  is  conducted  during  working  hours  and  apprentices 
are  paid  regular  wages  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  The  principal 
instruction  is  in  mechanical  drawing  and  in  shop  mathematics.  Some 
purely  cultural  work,  which  is  incidental,  is  given  in  some  of  these 
schools. 

In  most  corporation  schools  there  is  no  shop  instructor,  the  shop 
instruction  devolving  upon  the  shop  foreman  under  whom  apprentices 
work.  In  many  cases  the  school  instructor  has  other  duties  about 
the  shop  and  does  not  give  his  entire  time  to  pupils. 

On  the  succeeding  pages  a  description  is  given  of  the  following 
schools: 

General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Westinghouse  Ellectric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Brown  &  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.  ^ 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  V.  Cresson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

American  Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  HI. 

North  End  Union,  Boston,  Mass. 

Solvay  Process  Co.,  Solvay,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  Association,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

There  is  also  included  a  description  of  the  school  attendance 
required  of  the  apprentices  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Co. 

GBNXBAL  XLBCTBIC   CO.,  WBST  LTNN,  KA88. 

'Qie  General  Electric  Co.  of  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  supplies,  steam  turbines,  and  general 
electrical  machinery.     In  1902,  impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  their 

>  See  CooperaUye  Sohooli,  p.  185. 
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apprenticeship  system,  they  established  the  system  now  in  operation, 
which  includes  a  rather  elaborate  method  of  instruction,  designed  to 
turn  out  skilled  workmen  for  the  instrument  makers',  machinists', 
tool  and  die  makers',  molders'  (brass,  iron,  and  steel),  steam  fitters', 
pattern  makers',  and  testers'  trades. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  instruction,  both  in  the  shops  and  in 
the  school,  is  in  charge  of  a  supervisor  of  apprentices,  who  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  company  for  the  satisfactory  training  of  apprentices. 

A  committee  of  company  officials  meets  with  the  pupils  and  examines 
each  one  once  or  twice  a  year  in  order  to  test  his  theoretical  and 
applied  knowledge.  Those  who  show  no  capacity  for  future  respon- 
sible work  are  weeded  out  and  courses  are  modified  to  suit  the  needs 
of  industrial  pupils. 

Boys  of  at  least  15  years  of  age — 16  for  molders'  and  steamfitters' 
trades — who  have  had  a  grammar-school  education  or  its  equivalent 
may  be  admitted  to  the  regular  apprenticeship.  Every  applicant  must 
serve  a  two  months'  trial  period  before  being  regularly  apprenticed. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  14- week  terms  and  the  appren- 
tice must  enter  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these  terms  after 
he  has  Wen  accepted. 

Instrument  makers,  machinists,  and  tool  and  die  makers  serve  a 
four  years'  apprenticeship  and  are  required  to  do  school  work  three 
years;  pattern  makers  and  testers  serve  a  three  years'  apprenticeship 
and  attend  school  two  and  two-thirds  years.  Molders  (brass,  iron, 
and  steel)  and  steam-fitters  serve  a  two  years'  apprenticeship  and  are 
required  to  attend  school  one  and  two-thirds  years. 

Apprentices  spend  from  3  to  12  hours  per  week  in  school,  varying 
in  the  different  trades  and  in  different  years.  Classes  meet  during 
the  regular  working  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
1  to  6  p.  m.  Pupils  receive  the  regular  compensation  for  time  spent 
in  school. 

The  classroom  instruction  is  based  on  a  grammar-school  education 
and  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry; 
physics  as  it  concerns  simple  machines,  power  transmission,  strength 
of  materials,  machine  design,  magnetism  and  electricity,  free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  jig  and  fixture  design. 

The  company  maintains  what  is  known  as  a  practice  shop,  where  the 
apprentice  does  the  first  part  of  his  shopwork.  A  regular  commer- 
cial product,  upon  which  the  company  makes  a  profit,  is  made  in  this 
practice  shop,  but  only  apprentices  work  there.  The  work  is  selected 
solely  for  its  instructive  character. 

Most  of  the  machines  in  this  school  shop  are  of  the  latest  iyp^. 
Some  of  the  tools  are  second-hand  and  a  few  have  been  reserved 
from  the  scrap  heap. 
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The  man  in  charge  of  the  trainmg  room  is  himself  a  trained 
mechanic,  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  was  selected  for 
his  experience  in  superintending  work  and  for  his  ability  to  instruct 
b^inners.  One  assistant  takes  charge  of  the  apprentices  in  the 
pattern  training  room  and  four  assistants  look  after  the  machinist 
training  room,  and  there  is  an  arrangement  under  which  the  appren- 
tices themselves  at  various  stages  act  as  instructors  to  those  less 
advanced. 

The  pupil,  having  spent  the  first  part  of  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
practice  shop,  is  transferred  to  the  factory  proper  for  the  remainder 
of  his  apprenticeship.  No  course  has  been  laid  out  for  the  shop- 
practice  work.  Each  apprentice  is  advanced  as  fast  as  is  consisteni> 
with  his  industrial  capacity.  At  times  apprentices  in  all  stages  of 
training  are  loaned  to  the  factory  departments  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  On  "the  other  hand,  some  of  those  who  have  already  pro- 
gressed into  the  factory  are  brought  back  to  the  training  room  if 
the  cfuantity  or  quality  of  their  work  or  their  deportment  necessitates 
such  measures.  If  a  disagreement  arises  between  the  shop  foreman 
and  the  apprentice,  the  shop  instructor  acts  as  mediator.  The  school 
has  graduated  112  apprentices.  Of  these,  63  are  still  in  the  employ 
of  the  company,  8  are  serving  as  assistant  foremen,  5  as  inspectors, 
and  12  as  draftsmen.    The  remainder  are  employed  as  journeymen. 

At  the  satisfactory  termination  of  an  apprenticeship,  including 
school  and  shop  training,  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship  and  a  cash 
bonus  of  $100  are  given.  Graduates  are  encouraged  to  remain  with 
the  company. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  also  maintains  a  school  operated  on  simi- 
lar principles  at  its  plant  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  course  of 
instruction  there  is  not  so  elaborate.  Every  apprentice  receives 
four  years  of  instruction  in  shop  mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing 
and  three  shop  instructors  direct  their  work  in  the  shop.  Each 
apprentice  attends  school  three  70-minute  periods  a  week.  School  is 
in  session  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  12.15  p.  m.,  1.15  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  every 
week  day  but  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  there  are  only  half- 
dav  sessions. 

WESTXBN  ELBCTBIC    CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

At  the  Western  Electric  Co.'s  plant  in  Chicago,  111.,  school  is  con- 
ducted for  apprentices  who  arc  learning  to  be  either  toolmakers  or 
pattern  makers.  The  school  was  established  in  March,  1907,  to  pre- 
pare apprentices  to  become  superior  workmen  who  will  have  an 
int<4Ii(teht  understanding  of  the  trade  technically  as  well  as  practi- 
cally and  from  whom  it  will  be  possible  to  select  foremen  and  assistant 
foremen.  There  is  but  one  teacher.  He  is  in  full  charge  of  the 
school,  but  makes  reports  to  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
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establishment,  aud  he  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  superintendent. 
Ilie  school  work  of  the  apprentices,  combined  with  the  work  which 
they  do  in  the  shops  of  the  company,  constitutes  an  apprentice 
course  which  25  toolmaking  apprentices  and  1  pattern-making  appren- 
tice are  at  present  taking.  To  this  course  bgys  16  to  20  years  old  are 
admitted  who,  by  their  character,  reputation,  conduct,  and  atten- 
tion to  work,  have  commended  themselves  to  the  company  and  have 
been  indentured  as  apprentices.  All  appUcants  must  be  proficient  in 
elementary  arithmetic  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  that  branch 
before  they  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  No  apprentice  is  compelled 
to  take  the  course,  but  all  who  have  once  entered  upon  it  are  re- 
quired to  carry  it  out.  Refusal  to  do  so  would  jeopardize  their  employ- 
ment with  this  company.  Those  selected  may  enter  on  school  woik 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years  and  the  school  woik 
covers  three  years;  but  if  a  boy  has  completed  the  equivalent  of  the 
first  year's  shopwork  or  is  a  graduate  of  a  manual-training  school 
he  will  be  accepted  for  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  and  may 
finish  up  the  school  part  of  the  course  in  two  years.  The  school  work 
is  not  extensive,  being  four  hours  a  week  in  the  first  and  second  year 
of  apprenticeship  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  third  year.  The 
fourth  year  apprentice^  have  no  school  work.  The  same  school 
instruction  is  provided  for  both  the  toolmaking  and  pattern-making 
apprentices.  In  each  school  week  of  the  first  year  the  school  work 
consists  of  two  periods,  each  of  60  minutes,  on  arithmetic,  witfi 
special  reference  to  its  appUcation  to  problems  that  arise  in  the  shops, 
and  of  two  periods,  each  of  60  minutes,  on  geometrical  drawing. 
In  each  school  week  of  the  second  year  they  have  one  60-minute 
period  on  algebra,  one  60-minute  period  on  plane  geometrj^  and  two 
60-minute  periods  on  mechanical  drawing.  In  each  school  week  of 
the  third  year  they  have  one  60-minute  period  on  mechanical  draw- 
ing. At  irregular  times,  in  place  of  classes  lectures  are  given  by  the 
heads  of  departments  on  the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  are  particu- 
larly interested,  the  idea  of  this  being  not  only  to  instruct  the  appren- 
tice in  the  work  of  other  departments  than  his  own,  but  also  to  teach 
him  the  relation  between  other  departments  and  the  one  in  which  he 
is  employed.  Whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  these 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  practical  demonstrations.  For  example, 
the  lecture  on  hardening  and  aimealing  is  given  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  the  actual  processes,  so  far  as  possible,  are  carried  on 
before  the  class.  No  text  or  reference  books  on  industrial  subjects 
are  used  other  than  typewritten  instructions  and  shop  problems  iu 
arithmetic  and  drawing,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  instructor 
himself. 
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The  trade  practice  that  the  apprentices  get  consists  in  their  regular 
dailj  work  in  the  shops.  It  is  tiie  intention  so  to  regulate  the  shop 
instruction  that  the  apprentices  will  not  be  kept  at  any  one  kind  of 
machine  work  in  excess  of  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

Instruction  in  school  is  given  from  4. IS  p.  m.  until  5.15  p.  m.,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  for  first-year  appren- 
tices; on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  for  second- 
year  apprentices;  and  on  Friday  for  third-year  apprentices.  The 
school  year  is  43  or  44  weeks  long,  the  school  being  closed  in  July  and 
August. 

In  the  shops  the  apprentices  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  foreman 
and  his  four  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  men  qualified  by  years  of 
actual  experience  to  direct  the  apprentices'  work.  The  school  instruc- 
tor has  had  10  years'  experience  as  a  tool  and  pattern  designer,  but 
has  had  no  experience  as  a  practical  worker  at  any  trade.  His  univer- 
sity training  has  fitted  him  to  teach  practical  mathematics  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

The  school  uses  a  small  room  in  one  of  the  buildings  at  the  estab- 
lishment. The  school  costs  the  company  about  $1,000  a  year.  The 
apprentice  must  buy  his  own  set  of  drawing  instruments. 

The  apprentices  are  paid  for  both  school  and  shop  time  according 
to  a  scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment. In  addition  to  his  wages  the  company  agrees  to  give  each 
apprentice  upon  the  completion  of  his  full  term  of  service  a  bonus  of 
$100.  As  the  rate  of  pay  of  an  apprentice  is  comparatively  small  and 
the  cost  of  tools  considerable,  the  company  has  foimd  that  unless  tools 
are  provided  many  of  the  boys  are  handicapped  and  can  not  make  the 
progress  the  company  expects  and  desires.  An  arrangement  has 
been  provided  in  the  contract  whereby  a  boy  may  get  tools  at  the 
discretion  of  the  foreman  through  the  company  at  cost,  the  cost  of  the 
same  to  be  charged  against  the  $100  bonus.  It  is  understood  and 
agreed  that  these  tools  will  remain  the  property  of  the  company  until 
the  expiration  of  the  boy's  term  of  service,  when  they  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  boy  as  a  part  of  the  bonus.  The  amount  of  tools  furnished 
in  no  case  exceeds  $60  in  value. 

WKSmrGHOTTSS  BLECTBIC  k  KANUFACTTTBING  CO.,  SA8T  PITT8BUBG,  PA. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  requires  a  four 
years'  apprenticeship  in  the  machinist,  pattern-making,  armature- 
winding  and  electrical-machinists  trades.  The  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1909  and  is  open  throughout  the  year.  Persons  16  to  21 
yeaiB'of  age  who  have  a  common-school  education  are  accepted  as 
appraitices.  All  apprentices  are  required  to  attend  this  school. 
Instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  7  to  9  a.  m. 
Each  pupil  attends  two  days  per  week.     During  the  first  two  years 
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of  the  apprenticeship  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  arithmetic  are 
taught,  each  two  hours  per  week.  The  course  for  the  last  two  years' 
apprenticeship  has  not  yet  been  formulated.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  made  up  of  the  company's  consulting  en- 
gineer, assistant  superintendent,  and  the  apprentice  instructor. 

In  the  shop  boys  are  under  the  direction  of  the  various  shop  fore- 
men. In  addition  to  this  school  there  is  an  evening  continuation 
school  for  men  in  the  shops. 

WESTINGHOTTSB  AIR  BRAKE  CO.,  WILKERDING,  PA. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  has  had  a  school  for  its  apprentices 
since  1906.  The  school  is  operated  for  the  company  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  physi- 
cally suited  for  the  machinists'  and  pattern-making  trades,  who  satisfy 
the  instructor  of  apprentices  as  to  aptitude,  and  who  pass  the  required 
examination,  are  accepted  as  apprentices  by  the  establishment,  in- 
dentured for  four  years,  and  required  to  attend  school. 

Twenty-five  machinists'  apprentices  and  two  pattern-making  ap- 
prentices were  in  school  June,  1910. 

The  school  year  is  from  the  middle  of  September  to  early  in  Jime. 
Instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Friday  from  7.15  to  10.45  a.  m.  Each 
pupil  attends  one-half  of  this  time.  Advanced  arithmetic,  algebra, 
business  English,  mechanical  drawing,  and  shop  mathematics  are 
taught  during  the  first  year;  algebra,  business  English,  mechanical 
drawing,  shop  mathematics,  and  physics  during  the  second  year; 
business  English,  mechanical  drawing,  shop  mathematics,  physics, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry  the  third  year; 
and  shop  mathematics,  analytical  geometry,  analytical  mechanics, 
calculus,  and  electrical  engineering  during  the  fourth  year. 

BBOWN   k   SHARPE,  PROVIDENCE,  B.  I. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  machinist 
tools,  have  118  boys  apprenticed  to  the  machinists',  blacksmithing, 
and  pattern-making  trades.  A  school  was  established  by  the  company 
for  its  apprentices  in  1908.  It  is  in  session  from  September  to  Jime. 
White  males  16  to  22  years  of  age  who  have  made  suitable  progress  in 
their  studies,  especially  arithmetic,  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  All 
apprentices  are  required  to  attend  school.  School  is  in  session 
Mondaj^  to  Friday  from  7  to  9  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  Satur- 
day 7  to  9  a.  m.  Pupils  taking  the  blacksmithing  trade  attend 
school  three  years;  machinists  and  pattern-making,  four  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  the  apprenticeship  each  boy  attends  pjjue,  ses- 
sion per  week,  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  each  boy  attends  two 
sessions  per  "week.  Time  spent  in  the  schoolroom  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  as  time  spent  at  productive  work  in  the  shop. 
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The  boys  are  instructed  in  making  and  reading  drawings,  algebraic 
formulas,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  and  the  theory  of  shop 
practice. 

The  first  12  weeks  constitute  a  trial  period.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
12  weeks  the  boy  is  accepted  he  is  required  to  deposit  $50  with  the 
company  as  a  guaranty  that  he  will  serve  his  full  term.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  apprenticeship,  the  $50  plus  a  $100  bonus  is  returned  to 
him. 

A  copy  of  a  Handbook  for  Apprenticed  Machinist  is  given  to  each 
boy  on  entering.  This  book  was  written  and  published  by  the  com- 
pany. A  full  set  of  tools  is  loaned  the  boy,  which  may  become  his 
property  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  sum. 

There  is  but  one  instructor  employed.  In  addition  to  giving  school- 
room instruction  it  is  his  duty  to  supervise  the  apprentices  both  in 
the  shops  and  on  the  outside,  to  see  that  they  have  fair  treatment  in 
the  shop,  and  that  outsjde  of  the  shop  they  do  not  frequent  ques- 
tionable places,  associate  with  improper  companions,  or  smoke 
cigarettes.  If  apprentices  offend  in  these  matters  after  having  been 
warned,  they  may  be  discharged  and  the  $50  deposited  forfeited. 

INTEBNATIONAL  HABVESTEB   CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  McCormick  works  of  the  International  Harvest  Co.  has  a  school 
for  machinist  apprentices.  The  school  was  established  in  1906.  It 
is  in  session  throughout  the  year.  Boys  16  years  of  age  and  over  who 
have  received  at  least  a  sixth-grade  education  are  accepted  as  appren- 
tices. All  machinist  apprentices  are  required  to  attend  school.  The 
apprentices  are  divided  into  jimior  and  senior  grades.  Instruction  is 
given  Tuesday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  12.30  to  1.30  p.  m.  Each 
pupil  attends  school  two  days  per  week  and  receives  instruction  in 
shop  mathematics  for  four  years  under  the  direction  of  a  practical 
man  from  the  shops. 

When  the  boy  is  first  employed  he  is  started  in  the  storeroom, 
where  he  waits  on  workmen,  delivering  and  caring  for  such  tools  as 
they  call  for,  in  order  to  give  him  a  good  practical  idea  of  the  names 
and  uses  of  the  tools  used  in  the  machine  shop.  After  a  few  months 
he  is  placed  in  the  shop  to  operate  some  tool  imder  the  direction  of 
the  foreman.  He  is  carefully  observed,  and  if  he  is  promising  he  is 
regularly  indentured  to  the  trade.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the 
best  mechanics  in  the  works  are  graduates  of  the  apprenticeship  school. 

The  apprenticeship  school  is  also  supposed  to  furnish  material  to 
draw  on  for  assistant  foremen  and  foremen  in  the  shop,  and  during 
the  past  few  years  quite  a  nimiber  have  been  drawn  for  such  positions. 
Th6  cbhipany  estimates  six  vacancies  among  the  foremen  must  be 
filled  fevery  year,  and  to  provide  for  this  demand  some  such  system 
of  developing  the  proper  material  to  recruit  from  is  absolutely 
necessary. 
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TALK  ft  TOWNS  MAVU7ACTUBING   CO.,  8TAM70BD,  COnr. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  locks  and 
iron  specialties,  established  their  apprentice  school  in  1907  with  the 
aim  of  preparing  mechanics  for  the  service  of  the  company.  Males  16 
years  of  age  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  accepted  as 
apprentices.  Apprentices  are  required  to  attend  school.  The  school 
provides  a  four-year  course  for  apprentices  in  chasing,  electroplating, 
die  making,  pattern  making,  and  tool  making.  During  the  last  year 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  53  pupils.  A  three  months'  trial  service  is 
required  for  admission  to  apprenticeship.  School  is  in  session  from 
September  1  to  May  4.  Instruction  is  given  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  6  p.  m. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  apprenticeship  three  hours  per  week  are 
given  to  trade  mathematics  and  three  hours  to  lectures  and  mechani- 
cal drawing;  during  the  last  two  years  three  hours  per  week  are  given 
to  lectures  and  mechanical  drawing  and  three  hours  to  mechanica 
and  theory  of  shop  practice.  There  are  two  shop  instructors  who 
supervise  the  work  of  the  boys  in  the  shop  and  instruct  them. 
There  is  a  special  training  room  where  apprentices  spend  the 
first  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship.  In  this  training  room  boys 
make  many  of  the  tools  used  in  the  establishment,  also  parts  of 
machinery  are  sent  in  from  the  regular  shops  to  be  finished. 

B.  HOB  ft  CO.,  HEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  printing  presses  and  steel  products, 
maintain  an  evening  school  whicli  apprentices  may  attend  during 
three  and  one-half  years  of  their  four  years'  apprenticeship.  It  is 
possible  for  the  unusually  bright  boy  to  finish  the  required  work  in 
less  than  three  and  one-half  years.  This  school  was  established  in 
1872  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  an  apprenticeship  school 
now  in  existence. 

Persons  16  to  18  years  of  age,  who  have  been  at  school  at  least  four 
years,  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  The  enrollment  in  the  school 
last  year  by  trades  was  as  follows:  Carpentry  and  millwrighting,  3; 
machinists,  214;  molding  and  general  foundry  work,  5;  pattern  mak- 
ing, 10;  saw  making,  4. 

School  is  in  session  from  the  first  Monday  in  October  to  June  1,  and 
instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Saturday  from  5.20  to  6.45  p.  m. 
During  the  first  three  years  each  boy  attends  three  evenings  per  week 
and  two  evenings  per  week  during  the  last  six  months.  Arithmetic 
and  English  are  taught  during  the  first  year;  arithmetic,  Eli^lish, 
geometry,  mechanics,  and  drawing  during  the  second  and  third  years; 
and  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  during  the  last  six  months  of 
the  course. 
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Attendance  at  the  school  is  compulsory  once  the  boy  has  been 
accepted.  A  week  before  the  commencement  of  a  new  term  the  head 
master  calls  upon  the  foreman  of  each  boy  who  has  entered  the  shop 
since  the  conmiencement  of  the  last  term.  If  his  report  of  the  boy  is 
favorable  the  boy  is  accepted  in  the  school;  if  not,  he  must  wait  until 
he  has  earned  a  favorable  report. 

Five  teachers  are  employed  in  the  school.  One  is  a  graduate  of  a 
technical  school;  all  others  are  graduates  of  the  R.  Hoe  apprentice 
school.  For  practical  instruction  in  the  shops,  the  shop  foremen  are 
depended  upon. 

GEOBGE  y.  CKESSON   CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  George  V.  Cresson  Co.,  manufacturers  of  hoisting  engines 
cranes,  etc.,  maintains  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  system.  The 
school  was  established  in  1907.  Boys  apprenticed  to  the  machinists', 
molding,  miUwrighting,  and  pattern  making  trades  are,  during  the 
first  two  years'  apprenticeship,  required  to  attend  this  school.  Thirty- 
seven  pupils  are  now  attending.  Males  17  to  19  years  of  age,  educated 
to  the  tenth  grade  and  able  to  pass  the  required  examination,  are 
accepted  as  apprentices. 

School  is  in  session  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  third  week  in 
April.  Instruction  is  given  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
from  4  to  6  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends  two  days  of  two  hours  each 
and  two  days  of  one  hour  eacli.  Arithmetic  is  taught  two  hours  per 
week  and  mechanical  drawing  four  hours. 

The  instructors  in  both  school  and  shop  have  other  duties  about 
the  shop,  so  no  man  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  the 
apprentice. 

A  $5  deposit  is  required  of  each  boy  at  the  beginning  of  his  proba- 
tion period,  and  an  additional  $20  when  he  is  accepted  as  a  regular 
apprentice. 

Originally  the  company  maintained  a  special  training  room  where 
apprentices  were  required  to  spend  tlie  first  two  years  of  their 
^prenticeship.  The  idea  now,  however,  is  to  get  back  to  the  old 
apprenticeship  system  as  nearly  as  is  compatible  with  modem  shop 
methods;  the  boys  work  in  the  regular  shops  from  the  beginning. 

FOBS  BIVSB   SHIPBUILDING   CO.,  QUINCT.  MASS. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  indentures  its  apprentices  for  four  years 
in  each  of  the  following  trades:  Blacksmithing,  coppersmithing, 
plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  electricians,  shipwrighting,  pattern  mak- 
ing, joinery,  ship  fitters,  machinists,  and  sheet-metal  workers,  and  for 
iwo  yc^rs  in  the  chipping  and  calking  trade.  The  school  for  appren- 
tices was  established  in  1906.  There  were  153  pupils  enrolled  diu-ing 
the  year  reported.     Grammar  school  graduates  or  persons  of  higher 
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education,  16  to  18  years  of  age  and  physically  sound,  are  accepted 
as  apprentices  The  school  is  in  session  from  October  1  to  May  1. 
Instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive  from  8  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  Apprentices  are  required  to  enter  the  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  next  following  their  indenture  and  to  remain  in  the 
school  during  their  indenture,  but  they  can  not  enter  school  during  a 
school  year.  During  the  first  year  boys  attend  school  four  hours  per 
week,  and  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  strength  of 
materials,  mechanics,  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  lecture  on  difficult  points  arising  in  shopwork  are 
given  one  hour  per  week.  Pupils  attend  school  during  working  hours 
and  are  paid  at  the  regular  rates  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  During 
the  apprenticeship  the  foreman  regularly  shifts  each  boy  to  different 
parts  of  the  work  to  give  him  the  necessary  shop  training  and  expe- 
rience. 

AXSBICAN  LOCOMOTIVE    CO.,  DUNKIBK,  N.  T. 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.  requires  a  four  years'  apprenticeship 
in  the  following  trades:  Blacksmithing,  boiler  making,  brass  finishing, 
carpentry,  core  making,  electrical  workers,  machinists,  molding,  pat- 
tern making,  painting,  pipe  fitting,  tank  making,  tin  and  copper 
smithing. 

The  system  found  in  operation  at  this  plant  is  in  vogue  in  six  otlier 
plants  of  the  company.  Boys  at  least  17  years  of  age,  who  have  not 
less  than  an  eighth-grade  education,  or  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
educational  test,  and  are  judged  physically  fit  by  the  supervisor  of 
apprentices  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  The  school  for  apprentices 
was  established  in  1909.  One  hundred  and  one  pupils  are  attending 
Qchool.  School  is  in  session  from  the  first  week  in  October  to  the 
first  week  in  June.  Instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Wednesday  from 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends  school  one  evening  per  week. 
During  the  one  year  the  sciiool  has  been  in  operation  instruction  was 
given  in  shop  drawing  and  shop  mathematics.  The  course  of  study 
for  the  last  three  years  of  apprenticeship  has  not  yet  been  formulated. 
There  are  two  shop  supervisors  in  each  shop,  who  give  their  entire 
time  to  instructing  apprentices  in  the  shops.  They  so  direct  the 
shop  practice  that  apprentices  get  experience  on  the  various  machines, 
and  they  otherwise  look  after  tlie  welfare  of  apprentices.  There  is 
also  a  general  supervisor  of  apprentices  who  makes  his  headquarters 
at  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.),  plant,  and  from  time  to  time  visits  other 
plants.  Regular  reports  are  transmitted  to  him  from  each  plant 
regarding  each  apprentice. 

Teaching  is  from  text  sheets,  designated  as  ^' Trade  proMcnw, 
which  are  especially  prepared  by  specialists  in  the  employ  of  the 
company.     Drawings  are  selected  before  class  time  and  are  placed. 
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together  with  sheet  of  problems,  on  a  table  for  the  use  of  apprentices. 
The  apprentices  then  work  tlie  problems  in  order,  studying  the  draw- 
ings in  the  problems  that  refer  to  the  blue  prints  placed  before  them. 
They  are  taught  to  understand  drawings  so  as  to  readily  and  rapidly 
interpret  blue  prints,  and  are  allowed  to  do  such  rough  sketching  as 
may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  their  work.  They  are  taught 
at  all  times  that  they  are  being  trained  as  mechanics  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  the  highest  skilled  work  in  the  least  possible  time,  with  the 
interests  of  the  company  paramount  to  all  others,  and  drawing, 
drafting,  or  any  other  cultural  study  that  does  not  dovetail  into  this 
idea  is  eliminated. 

These  problems  cover  all  phases  of  shop  practice  and  shop  economy 
of  both  time  and  material.  Frequently  apprentices  sketch  different 
parts  of  a  locomotive  referred  to  in  the  problems  in  order  to  explain 
their  answers  to  the  problems  more  clearly,  and  in  this  way  they 
become  familiar  with  drawings  by  actually  handling  them  and  working 
problems  based  upon  them.  The  aim  constantly  held  in  all  instruc- 
tions is  to  have  apprentices  understand  blue  prints  rather  than  to 
spend  time  on  the  mere  mechanical  work  of  making  drawings. 

BALDWIN  LOCOXOTIVB    CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.  has  no  school.  Since  1901  it  has 
required  its  apprentices  to  attend  a  free  school  two  evenings  per  week 
for  24  weeks  per  year.  Boys  1 7  to  1 8  years  of  age  who  have  a  common- 
school  education  are  indentured  for  four  years,  and  required  to  attend 
school  during  the  last  three  years'  apprenticeship;  those  who  have 
an  advanced  grammar  school  or  high  school  education  are  indentured 
for  three  years,  and  are  required  to  attend  school  during  the  last  two 
years.  During  the  past  year  265  boys  apprenticed  to  the  following 
trades  attended  school:  Blacksmi thing,  boiler  making,  brass  finishing, 
machinists,  molding,  pattern  making,  and  sheet-metal  workers.  Dur" 
ing  the  first  year  in  school  two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  elemen- 
tary algebra,  and  two  to  elementary  geometry;  during  the  last  two 
years  four  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing. 
There  is  no  system  of  reports  from  teachers  and  no  method  of  enforcing 
regular  attendance,  the  boy's  written  statement,  made  weekly,  that 
he  has  attended  school  for  two  evenings  during  the  past  week  is 
accepted  by  the  superintendent.  The  day  upon  which  the  boy 
attends  evening  school  he  is  excused  from  the  shop,  with  full  pay,  one 
to  two  hours  early  in  order  to  enable  him  to  go  home  for  supper  and 
to  prepare  for  school. 

There  is  no  regular  shop  instructor,  the  boys  are  dependent  upon 
Uie  shop  foremen  and  woikmen  for  instruction  in  their  trade. 
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CADILLAC  XOTOB  CAB  CO..  DBTBOIT.  XICH.  * 

Hie  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  has  had  an  apprentice  school  since 
1907.  Boys  18  years  of  age  and  over  who  do  not  use  cigarettes  or 
intoxicating  liquors  are  indentured  for  two  years,  and  are  required 
to  attend  the  school  in  which  the  machinists'  trade  is  taught.  At 
present  75  apprentices  are  in  school.  School  is  in  session  throughout 
the  year.  Instruction  is  given  every  week  day  from  12.30  to  1.30 
p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends  one  day  per  week,  and  is  instructed  in 
free-hand  sketching,  reading  blue  prints,  micrometers,  calculating 
^eeds  and  feeds,  lathe  and  milling  machine  gearing,  and  in  handling 
automobile  parts. 

There  are  two  instructors,  one  gives  his  entire  time  to  instructing 
the  boys  in  the  factory,  the  other  divides  his  time  between  shop  and 
class-room  instruction  and  in  the  indenturing  of  new  boys. 

Up  to  date  30  boys  have  graduated  and  about  two-thirds  of  them 
are  still  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

There  is  also  an  evening  class  in  tool  and  jig  designing  for  the 
benefit  of  graduated  pupils  and  others  who  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence to  understand  the  work. 

LAKTWIDE  PBE88,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  school  for  apprentices  of  the  Lakeside  Press,  located  at  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  was  established  in  1908,  by  the  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons'  Co. 
(printers). 

The  school  purports  to  have  for  its  object  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship training,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  printing  trade, 
for  the  whole  period  of  apprenticeship  consisting  of  seven  years;  the 
first  two  years  of  which  are  given  to  preapprenticeship  training,  in 
which  the  instruction  is  confined  to  composing.  During  the  subse- 
quent five  years,  composing,  press  work,  and  engraving  are  taught. 
It  is  claimed  for  tliis  system  of  instruction  that  it  equips  workmen 
with  a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Boys  14  and  15  years  of  age  who  are  grammar-school  graduates 
and  who  have  been  accepted  as  apprentices  are  required  to  attend 
the  school.  In  order  not  to  disturb  class  arrangement  pupils  must 
enter  the  school  either  in  February  or  July. 

During  the  preapprenticeship  school  is  in  session  Monday  to  Sat- 
urday throughout  the  year,  and  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  hours  of  instruction  being  8f  and  lOf  per  week,  one  group  receiv- 
ing 8f  hours  one  week  and  lOf  hours  the  next  week,  while  the  other 
receives  10 J  hours  one  week  and  8f  the  next.  The  subjects  taught 
during  the  first  year  are  applied  arithmetic,  algebra,  bookkeeping, 
English,  and  elementary  sciences;  during  the  second  year  English, 
applied  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  plane  geometry,  elementary  elec- 
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tricity,  physiography,  and  elementaiy  mechanics  are  taught.  After 
the  preapprenticeship  of  two  years  in  day  school,  pupils  attend  even- 
ing school  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  6  to  7.15  p.  m.  and  receive 
instruction  in  applied  drawing  one  hour  per  week  and  in  applied  math- 
ematics one  and  one-half  hours  per  week.  School  is  in  session  30 
weeks  per  year.  A  vacation  of  two  weeks  with  pay  is  granted  to 
each  pupil  whose  average  standing  for  the  year  is  95  per  cent  or  over. 

Two  teachers  are  employed  in  the  school  work,  one  for  theory  and 
one  for  practice.  The  present  teacher  of  theory  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Milton  College,  Wisconsin,  has  had  a  special  academic  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  had  20  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  before 
entering  upon  employment  in  this  school.  The  teacher  of  practice 
was  a  master  printer,  conducting  a  business  for  himself  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  present  employment.  In  addition  to  these  two  teach- 
ers pupils  have  the  benefit  of  teaching  by  skilled  workmen  of  the 
shop  beside  whom  they  work  during  a  portion  of  each  dp.y. 

The  schoolroom  is  located  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Lakeside  Prpss 
Building  and  is  equipped  with  type,  cases,  stands,  and  school  desks. 
TTiere  is  no  fee  for  admission  to  the  school  nor  is  there  any  expense 
to  the  apprentice  for  instruction  therein,,  the  books  used  being  fur- 
nished free  of  cost. 

Apprentices  are  paid  from  the  beginning.  In  addition  to  the  wages 
the  pupils  of  the  school  are  paid  a  bonus  of  $25  a  year,  payable  semi- 
annually, provided  their  monthly  standing  in  the  school  is  95  per 
cent  or  over  for  six  consecutive  months. 

NOBTH  END  UKION  SCHOOL  OF  PBINTING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  North  End  Union  School  of  Printing  was  established  in  1900 
as  an  evening  school  by  the  master  printers  of  Boston.  After  four 
years  it  was  changed  to  a  day  school.  Persons  16  years  of  age  and 
over  are  accepted  as  apprentices  by  master  printers  of  Boston,  and 
are  required  to  attend  school  the  first  year  of  the  five-year  appren- 
ticeship. The  school  aims  to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligent  start  in 
his  trade  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  elements  of  printing,  so  that 
with  subsequent  practice  the  pupil  may  become  a  skillful  workman. 
Fifteen  apprentices  were  enrolled  in  school  January  1,  1910.  School 
is  in  session  from  September  1  to  August  15,  and  instruction  is  given 
Monday  to  Friday  from  7.20  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m.; 
Saturday,  from  7.20  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Practically  the  entire  time  (48 
hours  per  week)  is  given  to  shop-practice  work,  theory  of  the  trade 
being  given  only  in  connection  with  practical  work  and  by  fort- 
nightly lectures. 

The  <^urse  of  instruction  embraces  job  and  advertising  composi- 
tion and  platen  press  work.     The  school  is  run  entirely  in  the  interest 
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of  apprentices.  It  accepts  printing  from  the  Printers'  Board  ofTrade 
and  tiie  Boston  Typothet«.  Its  expenses  are  pwd  partly  by  the  ooih 
tributions  of  employing  printers  and  partly  by  the  tuition  fees. 
Tuition  is  $100  per  year. 

The  board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  six  employing  printers,  one 
philanthropist,  and  the  conductor  of  the  school,  look  after  the 
schooFs  interests,  pass  upon  all  applicants,  see  that  they  are  inden- 
tured, etc. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  apprentices  can  be  accommodated,  and 
vacancies  occur  only  as  pupils  graduate  or  drop  out. 

The  North  End  Union  also  maintains  a  class  in  plumbing  with  35 
pupils  enrolled.  The  advisory  board  for  this  class  is  composed  of  five 
master  plumbers.  The  tuition  is  $10  per  term  of  50  evenings.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  7  to  9.30  p.  m.  two  evenings  per  week. 
Only  the  elementary  principles  of  the  trade  are  taught. 

SOLVAT  PBOCBSS  CO.,  SOLVAT,  N.  T. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  manufacturers  of  soda  ash,  caustic  soda, 
crystals,  crown  fillers,  calcium  chloride,  aqua  ammonia,  coke,  and  tar, 
established  an  apprentice  school  in  1908.  Apprentices  are  given 
two  years'  instruction  in  general  mechanics,  including  elements  of 
the  following  trades:  Machinists,  plumbing,  steam  fitting,  black- 
smithing,  carpentry,  and  sheet-metal  workers.  No  boy  serves  an 
apprenticeship  in  any  one  of  these  trades,  but  receives  instruction 
and  some  training  in  all,  the  object  being  to  produce,  not  machinists, 
plumbers,  etc.,  but  all-round  mechanics.  In  June,  1910,  30  pupils 
were  attending  school.  Boys  16  to  18  years  of  age;  who  are  able  to 
read  and  understand  the  terms  of  employment  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  appUcation,  and  who  are  personally  known  to  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  school  or  who  are  recommended  to  the  committee 
by  departmental  foremen,  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  All  appren- 
tices are  required  to  attend  school. 

The  educational  work  here  is  on  the  half-time  plan,  there  being  two 
groups  of  apprentices.  The  school  is  maintained  in  a  building 
adjoining  the  plant.  One  week  one  group  of  boys  work  in  the  factory 
six  days;  the  next  week  they  attend  school  from  8  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m., 
with  one  hour  intermission,  five  days.  Saturday  all  boys  are  in  the 
shop — the  boy  who  has  been  in  school  during  the  week  works  with 
the  boy  whose  place  he  will  take  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the 
work  he  is  to  do  the  following  week.  School  is  in  session  52  weeks  per 
year. 

Instruction  is  given  in  mathematics,  free-hand  drawing,  strength 
of  materials,  preparation  of  reports,  mechanics,  and  equipment. 
Shop  work  is  made  preeminent  and  the  school  supplemental.     While 
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working  in  the  shop  the  boy  is  under  the  supervision  of  shop  fore- 
men, and  is  on  regular  work  at  all  times.  The  schoolroom  instruct 
tion  is  made  to  correlate  strictly  with  shop  work. 

The  school  instructor  is  expressly  forbidden  to  demonstrate  any 
work  of  the  shop  or  raterfere  with  shop  methods;  he  must  confine 
himself  to  reporting  his  criticisms  to  the  company  committee  in 
charge. 

1IANU7ACTT7BBBS'  ASSOCIATION,  BBIDOSPOBT,  CONN. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  a  school 
for  machinists'  and  tool-making  apprentices,  which  was  established 
in  1908.  The  school  is  operated  for  the  association  by  the, Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  are 
accepted  as  apprentices  by  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation and  are  required  to  attend  school  two  years.  Twenty-five 
machinists'  apprentices  and  21  tool-making  apprentices  were  in 
schoolJune  1,  1910. 

The  school  year  consists  of  210  hours.  Instruction  is  given  Mon- 
day to  Saturday  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  Each 
pupil  attends  school  six  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  mechanical  drawing  and  free-hand  sketching  during  the 
first  year  and  one  and  one-half  hours  during  the  second  year;  three 
hours  are  given  to  shop  mathematics  during  the  first  year  and  four 
and  one-half  hours  during  the  second  year. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COOPERATIVE  nTDTISTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

While  evening  continuation  classes  have  been  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly beneficial  to  adult  pupils,  their  advantages  for  young  boys 
have  been  questioned.  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  for 
boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  study  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  night  is  too  great  a  strain  after  a  long  working-day.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  evening-school  attendance  by  young  boys  requires 
their  being  on  the  street  late  at  night  has  raised  the  question  as  to 
w'hether  their  efforts  to  secure  an  education  were  not  attended  by 
too  great  a  risk. 

The  manufacturers  took  the  first  step  in  the  movement  to  provide 
day  instruction  for  young  employees  and  established  apprenticeship 
schools,  or  courses  of  instruction  in  their  own  shops,  where  their  own 
apprentices  were  required  to  attend  and  receive  instruction  in  sub- 
jects closely  correlated  with  their  work.  The  apprentices  were  paid 
for  the  time  so  spent.  These  schools  are  treated  fully  under  the 
heading  of  Apprenticeship  Schools,  Chapter  IV. 

These  apprenticeship  schools  serve  their  purpose  very  well,  so  far  as 
the  manufacturer  is  concerned,  but  unless  there  is  a  large  number  of 
apprentices  employed  the  manufacturer  usually  does  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  conducting  such  a  school.  Moreover,  in  any  case,  the  school 
is  expensive,  and  from  the  boy's  point  of  view  the  instruction  is 
limited;  there  is  no  instruction  for  general  culture,  the  school  giving 
only  such  studies  as  pertain  directly  to  the  work  in  the  shop,  usually 
mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  next  step  was  the  coop- 
eration with  educational  institutions  to  give  the  theoretical  and  cul- 
tural education,  while  the  shop  training  is  given  in  the  establishment. 
This  puts  the  training  within  reach  of  a  much  larger  number.  Coop- 
eration is  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways;  almost  every  locaUty  having 
a  scheme  of  cooperative  education  has  planned  it  to  meet  the  needs 
of  that  particular  locality. 

While  cooperative  schools  differ  materially  in  their  operations,  one 
group  is  quite  distinct — the  cooperative  half-time  schools,  in  which 
the  pupil  is  in  the  school  half  the  time  and  in  the  employer's  shop 
half  the  time. 
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The  other  cooperative  schools,  for  convenience  termed  part-time 
schools,  provide  only  short  periods  of  instruction  each  day  or  week, 
or  provide  instruction  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year;  all,  however, 
under  a  cooperative  arrangement. 

COOPERATIVE  HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  common  arrangement  for  a  cooperative  half-time  school 
is  one  in  which  the  pupils,  usually  apprentices,  spend  alternate  weeks 
in  school  and  in  shop,  one  boy  being  in  the  school  while  the  other  is 
in  the  shop.  This  plan  requires  two  boys  to  each  job.  In  this 
week-about  system  the  school  work  is  closely  correlated  with  that 
of  the  shop  and  comprehends  more  or  less  cultural  work,  such  as 
industrial  geography,  industrial  history,  chemistry  of  materials,  shop 
physics,  as  well  as  civics,  English,  and  spelling. 

In  some  of  the  schools  the  shopwork  does  not  b^in  until  the 
second  year,  all  of  the  first  year' being  devoted  to  schoolroom  work. 
In  the  cooperative  system  there  may  be  shop  coordinators  whose 
functions  are  to  coordinate  the  practice  in  the  shop  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  by  teaching  the  pupils  one  week  in  school  and  the 
next  week  in  the  shop. 

The  school  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was  the  first  of  this  type  to  be 
established  and  is  the  furthest  advanced  in  its  development.  The 
** Fitchburg  plan"  is  generally  spoken  of  as  an  adaptation  of  the  plan 
as  worked  out  at  Cincinnati  University.  However,  there  is  little 
resemblance  beyond  the  fact  that  under  both  systems  the  boy  alter- 
nates weekly  between  shop  and  school.  In  the  Fitchburg  plan  there 
is  no  coordination  in  teaching. 

The  school  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  is  a  half-time  school,  differing  in 
detail  from  the  Fitchburg  school,  one  difference  being  in  the  plan  of 
coordinating  the  instruction  in  school  and  shop. 

The  Technical  High  School  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  high  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  of  Freeport,  111,,  have  cooperative  courses 
which  are  similar  to  the  Fitchburg  school  in  all  important  details. 
In  Providence  and  Cincinnati  the  course  was  established  in  response 
to  a  request  from  manufacturers.  In  Freeport  the  Commercial  Club 
of  the  city  took  the  initiative.  In  Providence,  at  present,  the  work 
is  confined  to  training  for  boys  apprenticed  to  the  machinist  trade. 
In  Cincinnati  and  Freeport  the  schools  are  open  to  pupils  from  any 
trade. 

Lewis  Institute  at  Chicago,  III.,  maintains  a  cooperative  course  on 
a  slightly  different  basis,  but  on  the  whole  the  course  is  sufficiently 
similar  to  warrant  including  it  in  this  classification.  It  is  the  only 
philanthropic  school  in  this  group. 
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The  following  table  shows  schools  which  have  adopted  a  coopera- 
tive half-time  plan,  and  gives  certain  data  concerning  them: 


COOPERATIVE  HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  school  and  location. 

Year  of 

esUb- 

Ush- 

nwnt. 

Years 

in 
course. 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 
•4 

Weeks 

of 
jchool 

in 

year. 

/     140 

\     «20 

25 

r    »40 

\     «20 

/     »« 
\     «20 

24 

Hours 

of 
school 
attend- 
ance 

week. 

}  »23l 
»38J 

}   »23i 
}   *«4 

«4e 

(«) 

Pupils  entering 
must  have 
paased—  . 

Mini- 
mum 
age 
for  en- 
trance. 

Pttcfabnrs  High  School.  FItchburg,  Mass. . . . 

Bererty    Independent    Industrial    School. 
Bererly,  Man. 

Technical  High  ScduMl.  Providence,  R.  I. . . . 
FiKuuit  Hiffh  School.  Freepwt.  HI 

1908 
1909 

1910 

1909 

1900 

1910 

Grammar  school. . 
Sixth  grade 

fOrammar  school 
graduates  who 
may.  after  3 
months'  trial, 
be  accepted  as 
apprentices. 

Entrance  exami- 
nation to  high 

I   school. 

Grammar  sehocd. . 

Eighth  grad^ 

IS 
14 

14 
«14 

I/«T%  IiKtltn4<e,  CTiimfn,  m 

H 

nrninnati  HIgti  .SchocS/rtncinnati.  6hio».. 

(•) 

1  First  year  spent  entirely  in  school. 

s  Second,  third,  and  fourth  years. 

a  Pupils  work  regular  shop  hours  during  the  altemata  ''shop  week. " 

*  Seldom  enter  before  IS  as  law  prohibits  employment  of  children  under  16. 

*  Thisschool  does  not  appear  in  general  tables. 

*  Not  reported. 

A  description  is  given  in  the  following  pages  of  the  above-named 
schools  except  the  Freeport  (111.)  High  School. 

nrCHBUBO  HI0H  SCHOOL,  nTCHBURG,  KA88. 

The  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  High  SchooFs  cooperative  industrial  course, 
which  aims  to  give  boys  of  high-school  age  an  opportunity  to  learn 
a  trade  and  at  tlie  same  time  continue  their  school  training,  was 
inaugurated  in  September,  1908.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  machine 
and  machine-tool  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
Fitchburg,  the  macliinist's,  pattern-making,  and  saw^making  trades 
are  taught.  However,  the  school  announces  its  intention  of  pro- 
viding training  in  an}'  other  trade  which  tlie  industrial  interests  of 
the  community  make  feasible. 

The  movement  was  urged  by  several  pronunent  manufacturers  of 
Fitchburg  who  had  made  somewhat  of  a  study  of  several  plans.  The 
seven  manufacturers  cooperating  have  agreed  to  give  employment  to 
a  specified  number  of  boys.  The  plan  adopted  is  as  follows:  The 
first  year  must  be  spent  entirely  in  school.  The  cooperative  course 
b  planned  especially  for  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  enter  industrial 
pursuits,  and  omits  much  of  tlie  purely  cultural  work  of  the  regular 
academic  course.  The  boy  may  enter  the  cooperative  course  on 
entering  die  high  school,  or,  having  entered  some  other  course,  he  mav 
change  to  the  industrial  course  any  time  during  tlie  early 
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first  year.  Many  boys  after  begiiming  some  regular  course  are 
attracted  to  the  industrial  and  change  to  it.  The  subjects  covered 
in  the  first  year  and  the  number  of  40-minute  periods  given  to  each 
per  week  are  as  follows:  English  and  current  events,  5  periods; 
arithmetic  (tables  and  simple  shop  problems),  5  periods;  algebra,  5 
periods;  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  bench  work,  8 
periods.     These  studies  are  made  to  correlate  closely  with  shopwork. 

The  "bench  work''  which  the  pupils  receive  in  the  manual-training 
ahop  of  the  school  during  the  first  year  consists  of  instruction  in  the 
operation  of  lathes,  planer,  drilling  machines,  bench  and  floor  woric, 
and  such  other  machine  work  as  pertains  to  the  particular  branch  of 
manufactures  of  the  shop  where  he  expects  to  be  employed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  the  pupil,  with  the  assistance  of 
liis  teachers,  decides  upon  a  trade  and  enters  a  shop  (July  1)  to  serve 
his  two  months'  trial  period  during  the  school  vacation.  During 
these  two  months  he  is  thoroughly  tried  out  for  his  fitness  and  ability 
for  the  trade,  and  his  adaptabihty  to  it.  If  at  the  end  of  the  two 
months  he  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  employer  and  desires 
to  continue  in  the  trade  he  is  regularly  indentured  for  three  years. 
A  boy  must  be  16  years  of  age  before  he  can  enter  the  shop.  Py  the 
terms  of  the  indenture  the  employer  reserves  the  right  to  terminate 
the  agreement  when  he  sees  fit,  but  if  the  boy  quit  he  forfeits  a 
bond  of  $100.  The  employer  also  reserves  the  right  to  discontinue  the 
regular  work  at  the  trade  when  conditions  warrant  it,  but  he  agrees  to 
keep  the  boy  employed  at  some  other  work  at  the  regular  wage.  At 
tlie  beginning  of  the  following  school  year,  i.  e.,  in  September,  the 
boys  are  divided  in  pairs.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  actual  coopera- 
tion begins,  each  boy  spending  a  week  in  the  shop  and  a  week  in 
school.  From  Monday  to  Friday  one  boy  spends  the  entire  day  in 
the  factory,  and  the  other  attends  school,  from  8  to  1.  In  addition 
to  the  schoolroom  work  three  hours  per  week  of  home  study  are 
required  of  each  boy  during  his  school  week.  On  Saturday  both  boys 
work  in  the  factory  in  order  that  the  boy  who  has  been  in  school  may 
sufficiently  acquaint  liimself  with  the  work  his  alternate  hns  been 
doing  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  tlie  following  week,  while  his 
alternate  is  in  school. 

The  boys  work  in  the  shop  during  all  school  vacations,  with  the 
exception  of  two  weeks'  vacation  in  the  summer. 

Tlie  studies  in  the  second,  tliird,  and  fourth  years  and  the  number 
of  40-minute  periods  devoted  to  each  per  week  are  as  follows: 

Second  year. — English,  5  periods;  shop  mathematics,  5  periods;  physics,  4  periods; 
civics,  2  periods ;  mechanism  o!  machines,  5  periods ;  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
6  periods. 

Third  year. — English,  5  periods;  shop  mathematics,  5  periods;  chemistry,  4  periods; 
physics,  4  periods;  mechanism  of  machines,  5  periods;  first  aid  to  the  injured,  1  period; 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  6  periods. 
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^EomfiK'year. — ^^Eaglisb,  5  periods;  commercial -geogiaphy.and  bumnees  methods,  2 
I>eriods;  shop  mathematics,  4  periods;  mechanism  of  machines,  4  periods;  physics, 
electricity,  and  heat,  4  periods;  chemistry,  6  periods;  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  5  periods. 

These  studies  are  closely  correlated  with  the  shopwork.  English 
includes  forms  of  business  papers  and  spelling.  FamiUarity  with 
shop  terms  and  their  significance  is  an  important  feature  of  this  work. 
Current  events  and  industrial  history  includes  a  study  of  daily  hap- 
penings in  the  industrial  world,  the  history  of  iron  industry,  the  fac- 
tory system,  and  ne^y  inventions,  and  the  reading  of  mechanical  jour- 
nals. The  shop  mathematics  deal  with  problems  on  cutting  speeds 
and  feeds,  gearing,  strength  of  materials,  and  general  cost  figuring. 
Mechanism  inc^ydes  a  study  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  various 
machine  tool  parts.  Physics  becomes  the  study  of  the  laws  under- 
lying mechanics,  the  study  of  working  examples  is  emphasized. 
Chemistry  takes  up  the  nature  and  qualities  of  metals  and  salts,  and 
tests  that  can  be  ordinarily  appUed  to  fractured  metals,  hardening 
and  improving  processes.  Commercial  geography  comprehends  the 
study  and  source  of  suppUes  of  the  various  industries,  methods  of 
transportation,  cost  of  materials,  railway  systems,  waterways,  etc. 

Unhke  the  plant  at  Beverly  there  is  no  regular  shop  instructor;  or 
coordinator,  but  the  school  instructors  of  shop  practice  spend  as  much 
time  as  is  possible  in  the  shop,  observing  the  work  of  the  pupils.  The 
shop  foremen  give  such  shop  instruction  as  is  necessary.  If  a  pupil 
feels  that  he  is  kept  too  long  on  one  job,  or  for  any  reason  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  shop  assignment,  he  may  appeal  to  the  director  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  his  case. 

There  are  tliree  teachers  in  the  school — the  English  teacher  is  the 
r^ular  high  school  English  teacher;  the  science  teacher  is  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  has  had  four  years'  experience  as  a  chemist;  and  the 
teacher  of  shop  methods  and  operations  spent  two  years  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  has  had  several  years'  expe- 
rience as  a  carpenter,  machinist,  and  draftsman. 

The  school  board,  composed  of  18  members,  elected  by  the  voters, 
has  the  trade  interests  represented.  An  iron  molder,  a  superintendent 
of  a  paper  miJl,  a  foreman  in  a  cotton  mill,  a  celluloid  manufacturer, 
a  contractor,  a  printer,  a  plumber  who  is  also  a  representative  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  are  among  the  number.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers are  business  or  professional  men.  There  is  ti  subconmiittee  of 
six  members  on  high  schools  who  take  great  interest  in  the  coopera- 
tive course.  None  of  the  cooperating  concerns  are  represented  on 
this  board,  neither  do  Uiey  contribute  any  money  to  the  support  of 
the  school.  Instructors  are  paid  entirely  by  the  school,  and  the  direc- 
tor is  responsible  to  the  school  committee. 
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Tlie  boys'  wages  begin  when  they  enter  upon  the  trial  months. 
Tlie  rates  are  higher  than  the  apprentices  received  prior  to  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  school  feature.  The  fact  that  the  part-time  appren- 
tice can  earn  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  boy  who  takes  an  ordinary 
unskilled  job  in  a  store  or  oflBce  forms  a  strong  incentive  for  the  boy 
to  continue  in  school,  and  it  makes  it  possible  for  some  boys  to  remain 
in  school  longer  than  they  otherwise  could. " 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  physical  strain  of  working 
the  regular  shop  hours,  but  the  director  r^ards  the  fact  that  no  com- 
plaints have  been  made  as  sufficient  evidence  that  the  work  is  not  too 
hard,  and  the  fact  that  the  industrial  course  has  its  quota  of  bovs 
entered  for  the  various  athletic  contests  bears  out  the  assumption. 

The  cooperating  manufacturers  believe  that  the  required  indenture 
is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  Fitchburg  plan.  Tt  is  a  business 
contract,  it  means  something,  and  serves  to  hold  at  liis  job  the  boy 
who  would  otherwise  drift  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  that  the  school  is  too  dependent  upon 
the  manufacturers,  and  that  should  the3"  withdraw  their  cooperation 
the  school  would  cease  to  exist. 

The  manufacturers  (The  Fitchburg  Iron  Workers'  Association) 
who  have  entered  into  the  plan  pronounce  it  ''an  imquaKfied  suc- 
cess." The  Central  Labor  Union  has  not  officially  indorsed  the  school 
though  it  has  offered  no  opposition.  The  members  feel,  according 
to  the  statement  of  an  officer  of  the  union,  that  the  school  is  too  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  to  warrant  their  indorsing  it  untiF 
it  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  prove  its  worth.  Some  ex- 
press the  fear  that  the  boys  will  be  exploited  by  individual  employers. 
However,  it  is  a  part  of  the  school  committee's  duty  to  see  that  no 
exploitation  is  possible,  and  this  has  been  done,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

BSVEBLT  IKDSPENBSKT  INDU8TBIAJL  SCHOOL,  BSVBBLT,  MASS. 

The  Beverly  cooperative  industrial  school  plan  instituted  in  1909 
is  another  half-time  scheme  of  coop^ation  between  the  pubUc  school 
and  the  manufacturer.  The  boys  altomate  one  week  in  the  school 
and  one  week  in  the  shop,  but  beyond  that  point  of  resemblance  the 
Beverly  plan  is  quite  different  from  the  Fitchburg  plan.  It  aims  to 
give  elementary  instruction  in  the  machinists'  trade  to  any  boy  who 
can  qualify  for  entrance. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1907  an  evening  trade  school  had  been  con- 
ducted in  Beverly,  but  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  others 
interested  felt  that  it  was  inadequate,  and  they  were  instrumental 
in  having  a  local  conmiittee  on  industrial  education  appointed  to 
study  the  needs  of  Beverly  for  a  day  school.  This  committee  was 
made  up  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  following  interests:  The 
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raaaufacturing  in  teres  ts,  organized  labor,  agricult-aral  interests,  in- 
dustries for  women,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  Beverly,  the  school 
board,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  After  careful  study  the 
committee  report^  in  May,  1909,  upon  the  plan  which  was  put  into 
operation  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

At  present  the  work  of  the  school  is  confined  to  the  training  of 
machinists.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  the  largest  manufac- 
toiing  interest  in  Beverly,  furnishes  a  practice  shop  equipped  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  machines  to  accommodate  25  boys,  making  the 
possible  capacity  of  the  school  50.  The  pubhc  school  furnishes  the 
schoolroom  and  laboratories  for  the  theoretical  work.  Any  boy  of  14 
who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  is  admitted  to  the  school.  The 
length  of  the  course  has  not  as  yet  been  determined,  but  will  be 
planned  so  that  when  the  boys  have  completed  it  they  will  be  ready 
to  enter  into  a  regular  apprenticeship.  There  is  at  present,  however, 
no  apprenticeship  indenture  at  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  shops, 
but  it  is  planned  to  introduce  in  the  near  future  some  scheme  of 
apprenticeship  regulation. 

As  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  limited  to  50  boys,  a  waitii^  list 
is  kept,  and  boys  are  admitted  as  vacancies  occur. 

During  the  two  years  of  the  school  course  school  is  in  session  50 
weeks,  August  1  to  July  16.  One  week  half  of  the  boys  are  in  the 
factory;  ihe  next  week,  accompanied  by  the  shop  instructor,  the 
same  boys  spend  3^  hours  in  school  (Monday  to  Friday),  while  the 
boys  who  have  been  in  school  the  preceding  week  work  in  the  shop 
under  the  instruction  of  their  teacher.  The  theoretical  work,  done 
at  the  high-school  building,  comprehends  instruction  in  shop  mathe- 
matics (including  the  use  of  micrometers),  science  (mechanics  and 
industrial  chemistry),  mechanical  drawing  (including  blue-print 
reading),  civics  and  industrial  economics,  arithmetic,  and  business 
forms  and  practice. 

The  practice  shop  uses  no  so-called  raw  materials.  Pupils  work 
upon  machine  parts  (castings)  brought  directly  from  the  foundry  of 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  CJo.  for  certain  operations  to  be  performed 
upon  them  according  to  blue  prints  and  drawings  furnished  by  the 
company.  Under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  each  boy  performs 
several  different  operations  upon  a  casting.  The  company  inspector 
tests  the  work,  and  if  it  is  accepted  it  passes  into  the  general  stock  of 
the  company. 

The  boys  are  given  individual  instruction  in  setting  up  work  on  the 
various  machine  tools  used  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  shops  and 
in  running  the  machines  to  the  best  advantage.  The  instructor 
keeps  a  record  of  each  machine  tool  upon  which  the  boy  has  worked 
so  that  he  will  not  be  kept  too  long  on  any  one  machine.     One  week 
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is  usuaUy  considered  sufficient  to  master  an  operation.  Besides  the 
instruction  on  machine  tools  the  boy  is  instructed  and  given  practice 
in  bench  work. 

Between  August  1,  1909,  and  January  1,  1910,  about  25  boys  left 
school  for  various  reasons.  Since  that  time  the  process  of  selection 
has  been  more  rigid  and  fewer  boys  have  dropped  out. 

Two  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  instructors  or  coordinators 
are  employed  to  teach  shop  theory  in  the  school  and  practice  in  the 
shop.  An  assistant  shop  instructor  gives  all  of  his  time  to  instructing 
in  the  shop.  The  boys  are  in  two  sections — ^A  and  B.  Section  A, 
under  one  instructor,  is  in  school  one  week.  Section  B,  under  the 
other  instructor,  is  in  the  practice  shop.  The  next  week  the  sections 
change,  but  they  are  still  under  the  same  instructor.  The  three 
instructors  give  all  of  the  purely  trade  instruction,  and  three 
regular  high-school  teachers  teach  arithmetic  and  business  practice^ 
science,  and  civics. 

The  expenses  of  the  industrial  school  are  borne  jointly  by  the  public 
school  authorities  and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  The  school 
is  so  organized  as  to  be  eligible  for  State  aid  through  the  provisions 
of  chapter  540,  Acts  of  1909,  providing  that  the  Commonwealth 
shall  refund  to  the  city  one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  incurred 
by  the  city.  The  high-school  building  is  used  for  school  work.  The 
salaries  of  the  three  high-school  teachers  and  one-half  the  salaries 
of  the  two  shop  instructors  are  paid  from  the  school  funds,  the 
other  half  being  paid  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  The 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  has  provided  a  room  for  the  practice  shop 
and  furnished  shop  equipment  valued  at  $25,000.  The  company 
keeps  a  separate  account  for  the  practice  shop,  debits  it  with  all  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  credits  it  with  the  full  value  of  all  the  product 
accepted.  One-half  the  piece  price  is  paid  to  the  boy;  the  other  half 
goes  to  maintain  the  practice  shop.  The  company  makes  good  any 
deficit  between  this  latter  one-half  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
practice  shop.  During  the  first  five  months  of  school  the  deficit 
made  up  by  the  company  was  $1,800.  It  is  hoped  that  as  the  system 
is  perfected  the  deficit  will  become  less.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  in  its  contract  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  its  cooperation  at 
any  time  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  of  the  Beverly 
school  is  its  complete  dependence  upon  one  manufacturing  concern. 
The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  furnishes  such  material  financial  aid 
that  should  the  company  choose  to  withdraw  its  cooperation  the 
school  might  be  compelled  to  discontinue  its  work. 
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TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PBOVIDSKCB,  B.  I. 

The  cooperative  industrial  course  of  the  Providence  Technical  High 
School  is  based  on  the  half-time  plan  of  cooperation.  The  school  was 
established  in  June,  1910,  the  shop  work  beginning  in  July  and  the 
school  work  in  September  of  the  same  year.  A  total  of  32  pupils, 
apprentices  in  the  machinist  trade,  were  enrolled. 

rnie  plan  includes  one  year  of  academic  work  with  shop  practice  in 
carpentry  and  foiling,  all  taken  in  the  school,  and  three  subsequent 
years  during  which  the  pupils  alternate  between  the  school  and  the 
cooperating  shop. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  cooperative  classes  a  boy  must 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age  and  must  have  completed  the  grammar 
school.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  he  must  enter  a  shop  for  a  trial 
of  three  months,  during  which  are  tested  his  ability  and  his  purpose 
to  take  up  the  trade.  If  his  work  is  satisfactory,  he  begins  the  actual 
cooperative  work  of  the  course  in  September. 

TTie  first  year  16§  hours  per  week  are  given  to  theoretical  work  and 
68  hours  per  week  to  shop  exercises.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
year  23  J  hours  are  given  to  schoolroom  work  one  week,  with  an 
alternate  week  of  regular  shop  hours  in  the  place  of  employment.  In 
the  school  course  the  subjects  for  the  four  years  are  as  follows: 

Fir$t  year. — English,  mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  current  events. 

Second  year. — English,  mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  American  his- 
tory, mechanism. 

Third  year. — English,  mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  industrial  history,  current 
events,  mechanism. 

Fourth  year. — English,  mathematics,  drawing,  chemistry,  conrnxerdal  business, 
mechanism,  and  electricity. 

Bookkeeping  and  commercial  geography  are  given  incidentally. 

The  cooperative  classes  use  the  building  and  equipment  of  the 
Technical  High  School.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  $6,500.  Text- 
books are  furnished  free  of  charge,  and  a  reference  hbrary  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pupils. 

School  sessions  are  held  Mondays  to  Fridays,  inclusive,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.,  with  20  minutes'  recess  for  lunch. 

After  the  first  year  all  pupils  spend  Saturday  in  the  shop.  During 
the  first  year  40  weeks  are  spent  in  school;  during  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years  20  weeks  are  spent  in  the  school,  and  the  alternate 
weeks  are  spent  in  the  shop.  Legal  holidays  and  a  two  weeks'  shop 
vacation  in  summer  are  given.  When  the  school  is  closed  on  days 
other  than  l^al  holidays  the  boys  work  in  the  shop. 

This  cooperative  plan  has  met  with  general  approval.  Associations 
of  employers  and  of  employees  indorse  it,  and  the  school  authorities 
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approve  it.  It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  restrita  or  to  forecast 
what  other  trades  may  be  represented  by  the  attendance  of  appren- 
tices in  ihe  future. 

LEWIS  nrSTlTUTE,  CHIGAOO,  ILL. 

The  cooperative  course  for  apprentices  was  established  at  Lewis 
Institute  in  1909  through  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  llie  secretary  took  an  active 
interest  in  securmg  the  cooperation  of  the  metal  manufacturers  of  the 
city.  This  cooperative  arrangement  was  somewhat  difficidt  to  estab- 
lish, since  the  gain  to  the  employer  was  doubtful,  the  financial  sacri- 
fice required  of  the  apprentice  a  serious  obstacle,  and  the  securing  of 
boys  of  ability  and  perseverance  in  both  shop  and. school  a  difficult 
matter. 

The  purpose  of  the  cooperative  classes  is  to  increase  the  general 
industrial  efficiency  of  apprentices  in  the  metal  trades.  The  director 
of  the  institute  determines  what  work  shall  be  taken  by  the  pupils, 
whose  indivi<lual  needs  and  capabilities  are  carefuUy  considered. 

Lewis  Institute  has  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  managers  composed 
of  1 1  members  who  are  men  prominent  in  industrial,  political,  educa- 
tional, and  professional  lines.  Five  members  of  the  board  consti- 
tute a  board  of  trustees,  who  are  chained  with  the  control  of  the  finances 
of  the  institution.  The  director  of  the  institute,  while  responsible  to 
the  board  of  managers,  is  practically  independent  in  his  administratioa 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school.  The  employers  who  participate  in  the 
cooperative  arrangement  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  school, 
but  they  or  their  managers  or  superintendents  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  head  instructor  in  the  cooperative  course. 

Since  all  the  apprentices  in  the  course  are  metal-trades  workers, 
the  shop  practice  is  arranged  to  cover  problems  of  the  various  occu- 
pations in  these  trades.  The  first-year  boys  have  foundry  practice 
during  12  school  weeks  of  the  combined  winter  and  spring  terms  and 
6  scliool  weeks  of  pattern  making  during  the  autumn  term.  The 
second-year  boys  have  machine-shop  practice  for  12  school  weeks  of 
the  combined  winter  and  spring  terms  and  6  weeks  of  forge  practice 
during  the  autumn  term. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  cooperative  classes  are  as  fol- 
lows: Applicants  must  be  apprentices  between  16  and  21  years  of 
age  and  be  recommended  to  the  school  by  an  employer  or  to  an 
employer  by  the  school.  No  entrance  examination  is  required,  but 
the  candidate  must  have  had  a  grammar-school  education.  All 
applicants  must  be  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  wages 
the  attendance  at  school  entails,  as  the  apprentices  are  paid  only 
for  the  time  spent  in  the  shop.  No  employer  compels  his  apprentices 
to  take  the  course,  but  if  an  apprentice  enters  he  can  not  voluntarily 
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drop  out  without  jeopardizing  his  employment.  Enrollment  may  be 
made  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

It  had  been  originally  intended  to  accept  only  such  shop  apprentices 
as  had  already  been  tried  out  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  estab- 
lislmients  participating  in  the  cooperative  classes,  but,  in  order  to 
secure  a  working  quota  of  pupils  and  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  had  dropped  out,  this  rule  had  to  be  modified  so  that  at  present 
applicants  are  accepted  without  a  three  months'  trial  if  they  can 
satisfy  both  the  institute  and  the  employers  as  to  their  intention  and 
ability  to  do  the  work  outlined  both  in  school  and  shop. 

The  cooperative  course  covers  a  period  of  two  years — each  year 
divided  into  four  terms.  The  school  work  covers  24  weeks,  the  shop 
24,  making  a  total  of  48  weeks  in  school  and  shop  during  the  school 
year;  2  weeks  additional  shop  work  is  required.  A  2  weeks'  vacation 
from  the  shop  is  allowed  all  pupils  during  one  of  the  school  vacations. 
All  Satiu^ays,  except  those  occurring  during  the  vacation,  are  spent 
in  the  shop.  Each  employer  who  participates  in  the  arrangement 
has  at  least  two  boys,  or  one  unit,  in  the  course,  by  the  alternation 
of  whom  in  school  and  shop  the  equivalent  of  the  continuous  work  of 
one  boy  for  48  weeks  is  secured. 

In  the  following  table  the  course  of  academic  study  and  practice 
in  the  school  shop  is  shown  by  subjects  and  number  of  weeks  and 
hours  devoted  to  each : 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AND  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  GIVEN  TO   EACH  SUB- 

JECT  TAUGHT. 


Subject. 


Chemistry 

English  composition,  literature,  public  speaking 

Machine  sicetching 

Mechanical  drawing 

Physics 

Principles  ot  mechanics 

Shop  mathematics 

Applied  mathematios 

Engineering  principles 

English  oomposition  and  industrial  history 

Machine  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design,  strength  of  materials,  demonstra- 
tion of  electrical  and  engineering  principles 

Practice  wwk  in  school  shop 


Hours  pi 

Weeks 
persub- 

JfOt 

First 

year. 

6 

35 

IS 

5 

12 

10 

6 

10 

18 

5 

18 

5 

18 

5 

18 
18 
18 
18 

ft 
18 

10 

Second 
year. 


5 

10 

5 

10 

3S 
10 


During  three  terms,  a  total  of  18  weeks,  there  are  each  week  5  hours 
of  academic  studies,  25  hours  of  trade  cultural  studies,  and  10  hours 
of  practice  in  the  school  shop. 

In  the  summer  term  of  6  weeks  no  practice  work  is  done  in  the 
school  shop.  In  the  first  year  summer  term  35  hours  per  week  are 
given  to  chemistry,  which  is  presented  by  lectures,  laboratory  experi- 
ments, and  textbook  work. 
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r  In  the  summer  term  of  the  second  year  35  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  mechanical  drawing  and  other  trade  cultural  subjects. 

Apprentices  attend  school  from  Monday  to  Friday,  8.30  a.  m.  to 
12.30  p.  m.  and  1  to  5  p.  m.  except  for  6  weeks  in  summer  when  the 
hours  are  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m. 

The  school  terms  in  1909-10  were  January  3  to  March  26,  March  28 
to  June  17,  June  20  to  September  9,  and  September  26  to  December  16. 

The  school  is  closed  from  September  12  to  September  24  and  from 
December  19  to  January  2. 

The  institute  is  equipped  for  shop  practice  and  for  laboratory  work 
in  chemistry,  physics,  etc. 

No  certificate  or  diploma  is  given.  A  letter  stating  attendance  and 
character  of  the  school  work  accomplished  will  be  given  pupils  who 
desire  to  secure  apprenticeship  credit  with  a  new  employer. 

Since  the  course  is  still  in  its  early  stages  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  pupils  who  will  finish  the  course.  A  considerable 
number  who  entered  have  dropped  out  either  because  of  failure  to 
satisfy  the  school  authorities  or  the  employers,  or  because  of  financial 
inability  to  continue,  or  of  removal  to  other  localities. 

The  instructors  of  the  trade  cultural  studies  have  had  special 
preparation  for  their  work  in  universities  or  other  institutions  of 
higher  education.  All  had  had  teaching  experience  before  coming  to 
Lewis  Institute.  The  three  trade  practice  teachers  had  attended 
high  schools,  technical  schools,  or  evening  schools,  all  three  ha^^ing 
had  actual  shop  experience,  and  from  1  to  19  years'  teaching  experi- 
ence, respectively.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  retaining 
teachers  qualified  for  teaching  shop  practice  because  of  the  policy  of 
the  director  to  urge  them  to  secure  actual  shopwork  dimng  the 
summer,  which  results  in  offers  of  employment  financially  better  than 
those  of  the  institution. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  the  cooperative  classes  for  1909-10  was 
S250. 

The  pupils  make  a  marketable  product,  which  becomes  their  own 
property  if  they  pay  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials.  Otherwise  these 
articles  are  *' scrapped"  or  worked  over.  No  work  is  sold  except  on 
rare  occasions,  when  a  rummage  sale  of  models,  patterns,  or  other 
products  which  have  accumulated  is  held. 

The  tuition  of  each  pupil  in  the  cooperative  course  is  $50  per  year, 
that  is,  for  four  terms  of  six  weeks  each.  This  amount  is  estimated 
by  the  institute  as  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  instruction  given. 
A  registration  fee  of  $5  as  well  as  a  deposit  fund  of  $2.75  are  also 
required  on  entrance.  Any  balance  of  the  latter  sum,  which  is 
intended  to  cover  any  expense  of  breakage  in  the  chemistry  labora- 
tory and  the  charge  for  locker  keys,  is  refunded. 

When  the  course  was  first  arranged  the  employer  paid  the  appren- 
tice for  his  time  in  the  shop  and  also  paid  the  $50  tuition  to  the  schooL 
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After  a  time  it  was  thought  advisable  by  employers  to  require  the 
apprentices  to  pay  their  own  tuition.  This,  however,  was  so  pro- 
hibitive that  a  number  of  boys  would  have  been  forced  to  drop  out 
of  the  class.  At  this  point  a  philanthropist  offered  to  pay  the  tuition 
of  all  boys  in  the  cooperative  course  whose  work  proved  satisfactory 
both  to  school  and  to  employer  on  condition  that  the  employers  pay 
their  boys  a  wage  increase  of  2  cents  per  hour,  which  in  a  year's  time 
would  amount  to  the  $50  formerly  paid  for  tuition.  This  offer 
included  not  alone  the  boys  then  registered  in  the  school,  but  also  any 
who  might  apply  in  the  futiu-e,  provided  the  number  in  any  one  year 
did  not  exceed  200,  as  the  offer  of  financial  assistance  was  limited  to 
$10,000  per  year.  The  plan  of  paying  the  apprentices  one-half  their 
wages  each  week  has  been  adopted  as  likely  to  insiu'e  better  attend- 
ance at  school  instead  of  the  plan  of  paying  full  wages  for  the  actual 
working  week.  It  was  further  arranged  that  if  apprentices  who  had 
passed  the  scale  of  wages  of  those  boys  already  in  the  school  deter- 
mined to  take  the  course  they  were  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
one-half  the  hourly  rate  they  are  earning  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
course  plus  2  cents  per  hour  the  employer  must  pay  extra  to  meet  the 
conditions  proposed  by  the  gift. 

The  cooperative  course  is  regarded  by  both  school  authorities  and 
employers  as  merely  supplementary  to  the  shopwork  of  the  appren- 
tice. The  school  beUeves  that  the  teaching  of  the  trade  belongs 
primarily  to  the  shop,  while  the  function  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  trade  and  awaken  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  work  at  hand.  There  is  no  definite  agreement  as  to  the 
acceptanqp  of  the  completed  course  as  an  equivalent  of  any  part  of 
the  term  of  apprenticeship.  In  some  shops  the  completion  of  the 
course  is  expected  to  cancel  about  one  year  of  the  four  required  in  a 
stated  term  of  apprenticeship.  In  the  majority,  however,  the 
employers  consider  that  any  benefit  desired  from  the  school  wiD  not 
appear  until  the  apprentice  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  trade  in  the 
shop.  They  claim  that  the  actual  work  is  planned  to  develop  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  trade  and 
to  prepare  the  apprentice  to  assume  later  such  executive  positions  as 
foreman  or  manager.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  school  work  did 
not  directly  benefit  the  boy  in  his  actual  shop  practice,  nor  the  indus- 
try through  any  immediate  specific  result,  but  that  in  general  the 
work  counted  for  more  intelligent  apprentices,  for  attention  to  work, 
and  steady  progress,  and  for  a  prospect  of  better  qualified  workmen 
on  which  the  industry  coidd  depend  in  the  future.  None  of  the 
employers  interviewed  felt  that  their  own  particular  kind  of  work 
was  suited  to  the  plan  of  alternate  weeks  of  shop  and  school.  Some 
stated  that  their  continued  participation  in  the  cooperative  plan  was 
due  both  to  their  personal  interest  in  promising  boys  in  their  industry, 
and  to  the  fact  that  as  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation they  hoped  that  some  of  these  boys  would  later  be  of  benefit 
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to  the  industry  when  they  Iiad  developed  into  competent  oversecfs 
and  superintendentB. 

The  yarioiis  employees'  oiganizations  reported  their  attitude 
toward  the  school  as  favorable,  since  the  employers  could  not  dictate 
the  policy  of  J;he  course,  but  were  required  to  accept  the  curriculum 
and  decisions  of  the  school  authorities. 

CINCINNATI  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  High  School  of  Cincinnati  instituted  four-year  industrial 
courses  for  boys  and  girls  in  1910,  which  for  the  boys,  and  possibly 
to  some  extent  for  tJie  prls,  is  to  be  cooperative  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  The  cooperative  feature  is  to  be  on  the  half-time  plan. 
In  the  first  two  years  the  boys  take  all  of  the  shopwork  and  drawing 
that  are  given  in  the  four-year  manual-training  course.  They  will 
have  double  time  for  manual  training,  taking  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  and  cabinetmaking  the  first  year,  and  forge,  foimdry,  and 
machine-shop  work  the  secomi  year.  Mathematics  and  science  will  be 
applied  to  their  shopwork  as  specifically  as  possible. 

In  June  of  the  second  year  the  boys  decide  what  shops  or  trades 
they  desire  to  enter,  and  the  head  teacher  of  the  department  assists 
them  to  locate  in  shops  as  apprentices.  If  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber they  prove  worthy,  an  arrangement  will  be  made  for  them  to 
take  week  about  in  shop  and  school  for  the  last  two  years  of  their 
course.  This  is  designed  to  give  the  boys  in  the  first  two  years  an 
opportunity  to  select  a  trade  intelligently,  and  to  begin  it  at  16 
under  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  becoming  intelligent  and 
expert  workmen. 

The  plan  for  the  girls  is  similar,  the  purpose  being  to  give  voca- 
tional training  for  self-support  or  for  the  inteUigent  direction  of  a 
home. 

In  the  first  two  years  all  of  the  industrial  work  offered  in  a  four- 
year  domestic-science  course  will  be  taken.  Sewing  and  dressmaking 
by  hand  and  with  machine,  appUed  art,  and  cooking  >vill  be  given 
the  first  year;  millinery,  dressmaking,  dietetics,  household  arts, 
applied  art,  and  chemistry  the  second  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  head  teacher  of  the  department 
will  advise  with  the  students  as  to  the  vocation  thev  desire  to  follow. 
If  millinery,  dressmaking,  salesmansliip,  or  trade  work  is  selected, 
students  will  be  placed  in  commercial  shops  for  the  summer,  and 
continue  their  school  work  on  the  alternate  week  plan,  or  at  niglit 
school,  making  their  school  woik  closely  fit  tiieir  needs. 

The  new  Ohio  compulsory-education  plan,  which  went  into  effect 
in  May,  1910,  requires  that  all  cliildren  not  otherwise  employed  shaif 
remain  in  school  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  16  years. 
It  also  requires  that  all  who  have  not  reached  the  eighth  grade 
shall  continue  their  schooling  until  they  are  16  years  of  age.    Accord- 
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ingly  the  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  establish  part-time 
day  schools  for  those  who  are  at  work,  and  then  may  require  all 
who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  to  continue  their  school- 
ing until  tliey  are  16  years  of  age.  Those  who  are  at  work  may  be 
required  to  attend  school  eight  hours  per  week  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Those  not  at  ^ork  may  be  required  to  attend 
until  they  are  16  regaidless  of  the  grade  reached. 

COOPERATIVE  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

Another  form  of  cooperation  than  that  already  described  is  the 
''part-time''  school,  in  which  pupils  attend  a  school  much  less  than 
half  of  the  time,  where  they  receive  instruction  in  subjects  closely 
correlated  with  their  shopwork. 

There  are  two  types  of  part-time  cooperative  schools.  In  one 
tjrpe  the  pupils  work  regular  hours  in  the  establishment  where  em- 
ployed, except  a  few  hours  a  week  when  they  are  excused  from  shop- 
work  to  attend  school.  Another  type,  quite  different,  is  one  in  which 
the  part-time  is  not  a  part  of  a  day  or  week,  but  a  part  of  the  year 
during  the  slack  season. 

The  part-time  plan,  Uke  the  half-time  plan,  was  started  in  Cin- 
cinnati. While  its  aim  is  very  much  the  same,  the  school  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  cooperative  half-time  school.  Usually 
it  is  more  nearly  an  adaptation  of  the  apprenticeship  school  to  a  co- 
operative scheme,  with  instruction  and  methods  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  apprenticeship  school. 

Thtf  instruction  in  the*  part-time  school  is  provided  by  some  edu- 
cational institution  which  teaches  shop  arithmetic  and  mechanical 
drawing,  and,  usually,  some  English,  spelling,  and  elementary  indus- 
trial science.  In  some  cases  the  school  instructor  is  also  a  shop 
coordinator,  in  which  case  he  spends  a  part  of  each  week  in  the  various 
shops.    The  schools  here  included  differ  in  many  details. 

The  following  table  shows  the  philanthropic  and  the  public  schools 
investigated  offering  part-time  instruction  and  certain  data  concerning 
them: 

COOPERATIVE   PART-TIME    SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  school  and  location. 


^minntt'  CootinuaUon  School,  Cinciimatl,  Ohio 

PMildinUiiloD.BoBUHi,liMi.t 

DsTid  Rankni*  J  r. ,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Mtefaudcs' Instltate  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y 

Stat*  Trad*  School ,  Bridgeport,  Conn 

e  Maim  School.  Chicago,  ni 

Otis  School,  CbioagD,  111 

I D^  elMW  on  Saturday  afternoon. 


Year  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment 


Hours 

Years 

Weeks 

of 
school 

of 
school 

in 

attend- 

course. 

In  year. 

ance 
week. 

4 

48 

4 

2 

24 

4 

2 

40 

7 

3 

20 

41 

2 

35 

4 

4 

12 

27* 

4 

12 

2S 

Mini- 
mum 
age  for 

en- 
trance. 


*  Not  reported. 
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A  description  is  here  given  of  the  following  part-time  schools: 
Cincinnati  Continuation  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  David  Ranken,  Jr., 
School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  schools  for  carpenters'  apprentices, 
Chicago,  111.,  including  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  School 
and  three  pubUc  schools,  namely,  Horace  Mann  School,  James  Otis 
School,  and  Pullman  School;  State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

CINCINNATI  CONnNTTATION  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  Cincinnati  Continuation  School  opened  in  September,  1909, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  boys  at  work  in  machine  shops  operated 
by  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Metal  Trades  Association  to  continue 
their  studies,  especially  such  studies  as  are  closely  connected  with 
their  work  in,  the  shops,  the  aim  being  always  to  coordinate  with  the 
training  received  in  the  shop,  and  to  increase  the  intellectual  efficiency 
of  the  boys. 

The  decreasing  efficiency  of  apprentices  in  the  metal  trades  had  for 
some  time  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  regret  among  members  of 
the  Metal  Trader  Association.  Prominent  manufacturers  determined 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  the  following  letter  was  sent 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  21, 1909. 

Sir:  The  manufacturers  in  the  metal  working  industries  of  Cincin- 
nati have  realized  for  a  long  time  that  the  boyB  coming  to  them  for 
employment  are  very  deficient  in  their  education. 

Statistics  carefully  gathered  indicate  that  the  average  attendance 
of  these  boys  in  our  public  schools  does  not  exceed  five  to  six  years. 
The  lack  of  fimdamental  training  greatly  decreases  their  efficiency 
and  consequently  their  earning  capacity;  it  also  retards  the  develop- 
ment of  our  manufacturing  industries. 

We  have  given  much  thought  to  a  remedy  for  these  conditions. 
To  this  end,  some  of  the  factories  have  established  schools  within 
their  plants.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  feasible  for  the  majority  of 
factones.  A  committee  appointed  to  consider  ways  and  means  has 
decided  to  establish  classes  in  charge  of  instructors  who  are  capable 
of  teaching  subjects  especially  adapted  to  apprentices,  such  as  shop 
mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  in  which  classes  boys  now 
ernployed  shall  receive  some  instruction  every  week. 

The  manufacturers  consider  this  training  of  such  importance  that 
they  have  agreed  on  their  part,  that  if  you  will  establish  these  classes, 
they  guarantee  to  furnish  enough  boys  for  at  least  one  teacher,  ana 
to  send  their  boys  to  school  one-half  day  each  week,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  attencl  the  school,  they  will  agree  to  pay  the  apprentices 
regular  wages  during  the  periods  of  instruction. 

The  future  development  of  our  industrial  interests  upon  which  liio 
growth  of  our  city  is  so  largely  dependent  will  be  matenaliy  advanced, 
we  believe,  by  establishing  such  a  plan  of  cooperation.  The  slight 
cost  of  operating  these  classes  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
resulting  growth  of  our  manufacturing  interests  which  will  inevitably 
follow  efficient  industrial  education. 
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This  letter  was  followed  by  a  conference  between  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  board  of  school  directors,  and  a  committee  of 
metal- working  manufacturers.  At  the  conference  a  tentative  plan 
was  agreed  upon  whereby  the  school  directors  should  furnish  building, 
teacher,  and  equipment  and  the  manufacturers  should  furnish  150 
boys  for  a  school  which  should  have  for  its  purpose  the  raising  of  the 
intellectual  efficiency  of  the  boys  in  question;  the  school  to  be  in 
session  each  day  of  the  week,  and  each  apprentice  permitted  to  at- 
tend one-half  day  each  week  (four  hours)  and  to  be  paid  at  his  regular 
rate  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  Eighteen  manufacturers  entered 
into  the  agreement;  21  are  now  cooperating.  The  school  opened  with 
198  pupils  instead  of  the  promised  150. 

During  the  first  year  the  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
manual-training  director  of  the  public  school,  and  fimds  for  its  sup- 
port were  drawn  from  the  manual-training  appropriation.  During 
this  first  year  the  school  was  regarded  as  an  experiment  and  frequent 
changes  were  made  in  program  and  policy,  as  conditions  seemed  to 
warrant.  It  was  moved  three  times  before  it  was  permanently  located 
in  one  of  the  intermediate  school  buildings,  where  it  now  occupies  six 
weU-equipped  rooms.  It  has  passed  from  the  experimental  stage  to 
an  established  part  of  the  public-school  system,  a  committee  on  con- 
tinuation school  has  been  added  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  $10,000 
appropriated  for  next  school  year,  but  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  its  work  is  still  in  the  formative  period. 

Although  the  director  of  the  school  in  consultation  wth  the  city 
superintendent  decides  what  subjects  shall  be  taught,  the  employers 
sending  boys  are  consulted  in  the  matter  and  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  director  disavows  any  intention  of  confining  the 
instruction  to  apprentices  in  the  metal  trades  and  states  that  if  other 
trades  will  send  their  apprentices  they  will  be  cared  for.  No  specific 
trades  are  taught,  but  such  work  in  mathematics,  science,  history  of 
industry,  English,  etc.,  as  will  correlate  with  the  shopwork  and 
increase  the  general  efRciency  of  the  boy  is  taught.  At  present  but 
three  trades  are  represented,  the  machinists  by  175  pupils,  pattern 
makers  by  25,  and  electrical  workers  by  10. 

Any  apprentice  16  years  of  age  or  over  whose  employer  will  give 
him  time  to  attend  is  accepted  in  the  school.  No  pupil  is  compelled 
to  attend,  but  most  of  the  shops  make  employment  contingent  upon 
attendance,  which,  of  course,  amounts  to  compulsion. 

Pupils  are  accepted  at  any  time,  the  requirement  being  that  they 
must  enter  within  three  months  after  entering  the  trade. 

The  entire  course  of  study  is  not  yet  determined,  and  the  results  of 
the  past  year's  experiments  will  be  considered  in  working  out  the 
program  in  its  final  form.  The  course  probably  will  cover  the  four 
years  of  apprenticeship. 
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'  The  general  plan  is  as  follows:  Each  pupil  spends  four  hours  per 
week  in  school  and  the  remainder  of  the  week  at  work  in  the  shop  oi 
his  employer.  It  is  proposed  throughout  the  four  years  to  devote  45 
minutes  of  the  time  each  week  to  mathematics;  45  to  science,  1^  hours 
to  theory  of  shop  practice,  45  minutes  to  general  culture,  and  15 
minutes  to  physical  culture.  Because  boys  representing  each  of  the 
four  years  of  apprenticeship  are  in  school,  and  no  two  come  from  the 
same  department,  classification  has  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
years  of  service  until  such  time  as  the  older  boys  now  in  school  gradu- 
ate. At  such  time  as  the  third  and  fourth  year  apprentices  have 
had  the  first  two  years  in  the  school  the  program  can  be  followed  out 
more  satisfactorily. 

Mathematics  during  the  first  year  deals  with  shop  arithmetic. 
The  instructor  goes  to  the  shops,  sees  what  the  boys  are  working  on 
and  what  their  difficulties  are;  he  then  prepares  problems  of  which 
they  can  make  practical  application  in  the  shops,  with  the  result  that 
the  boys  have  frequently  been  able  to  solve  problems  upon  which 
their  foremen  have  failed.  They  take  up  the  study  of  geometry  the 
second  year,  algebra  the  third,  and  trigonometry  the  fourth.  Little 
time  is  given  to  abstract  rules  and  theorems;  the  practical  appUcation 
of  the  more  complex  shop  problems  is  kept  uppermost. 

Under  the  caption  of  science,  the  first-year  pupils  study^  the  geo- 
graphic relations  of  shop  materials,  taking  up  the  source  of  supply 
and  the  geography  of  material  used.  The  second  year  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  manufacture  and  founding  of  iron.  The  third  and  fourth 
years  the  study  of  physics  is  taken  up,  not  the  ordinary  high-school 
course  in  physics  dealing  with  abstract  subjects,  but  physics  with 
reference  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  shop. 

In  theory  of  shop  practice,  which  receives  twice  the  amount  of  time 
given  any  other  one  subject,  the  pupil  devotes  the  first  year  to  blue 
prints,  learning  first  to  read  and  use  them,  and  later  to  make  them. 
The  director  has  prepared  a  special  course  in  blue  prints,  known  as 
'^jigs."  The  second  year's  work  will  consists  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  shop  conventionalities  and  their  necessities.  The  third 
year  on  theory  of  shop  practice  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  and 
answering  questions  submitted  through  the  foremen's  ^  ^question  box," 
and  in  the  fourth  year  a  course  will  be  worked  out  under  the  title  of 
**the  sense  of  proportion.'' 

The  general  culture  work  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to 
work  out.  The  school  authorities  have  felt  that  some  such  work  was 
absolutely  essential,  while  the  majority  of  the  boys  were  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  The  problem  that  con- 
fronted the  director  was  to  give  the  culture  work  in  such  a  way  that 
the  practical  value  would  be  evident.  The  first  ^''ear  is  devoted  to 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling,     (^arpenter's  Geographical  Header  is 
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Used  and  the  work  made  to  correlate  with  the  study  of  geographic 
ration  of  shop  materials.  Hie  spellmg  lessons  consist  of  learning  to 
spell  the  names  of  shop  tools  and  machines.  Up  to  the  present  time 
machine-tool  catidi^ues  have  been  used  as  textbooks.  Tlie  American 
Machinist  has  in  press  an  industrial  speller  calculated  to  furnish  text 
for  such  spelling  lessons.  The  director  expects  this  course  to  fill  a 
double  purpose — not  only  will  the  boy  be  able  to  spell  the  names  of 
the  tools  he  uses,  but  he  will  also  acquire  a  valuable  shop  Tocabulary. 

In  the  second  year  composition  and  reading  are  studied.  For  the 
composition  the  boys  are  instructed  to  bring  in  from  the  shop  some 
piece  of  work  which  has  been  spoiled ;  the  boy  tells  why  the  work  was 
discarded,  points  out  the  errors,  estimates  the  cost  of  material,  and 
the  loss  on  the  work.  He  then  writes  the  story  he  has  told,  and  the 
composition,  together  with  the  discarded  work,  are  filed  away  in  the 
library.  In  the  third  year  literature  and  history  of  trade  take  the 
place  of  reading  and  composition;  civics  is  added,  with  the  idea  of 
training  the  boy  to  be  an  intelligent  voter.  In  the  fourth  year  this 
period  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  civics,  the  general  subject  being, 
^'The  man,  a  wage  earner  and  voter.'*  The  course  is  not  worked  out 
in  all  details  as  yet,  but  the  director  expresses  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  and  also  the  possibilities  of  such  a  course  and  expects  it  to  be  a 
real  course  for  the  training  of  citizens. 

Fifteen  minutes  of  each  session  are  devoted  to  physical  culture; 
calisthenic  drills  and  setting-up  exercises  are  given  with  the  view  to 
counteracting  the  tendency  to  round  shoulders,  and  to  teach  the 
proper  carriage  of  the  body. 

Very  few  books  other  than  technical  journals  arc  used  either  for 
text  or  reference. 

No  shop  practice  is  provided  at  school,  but  the  director,  who  is 
also  a  coordinator,  spends  two  half  days  each  week  in  the  shops 
with  the  boys,  and  the  shop  foremen  serve  in  the  capacity  of  trade 
instructors.  The  boys  who  are  attending  school  get  much  more  real 
trade  instruction  in  the  shop  than  the  ordinary  apprentice  gets. 

There  is  a  two  weeks'  vacation  in  midsummer  and  one  week  at 
Christmas,  the  plan  being  for  48  weeks  of  school  per  year;  there  is 
no  stated  opening  or  closing  time  as  such.  The  resuming  of  work 
at  the  expiration  of  the  midsmnmer  recess  can  not  be  regarded  as 
the  opening  of  a  new  term;  entrance  at  any  time  makes  impossible 
any  formal  tei-m  arrangement. 

In  the  b^inning  the  manufacturers  promised  enough  boys  for  one 
teacher,  and  only  one  teacher  was  engaged.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  because  of  the  necessity  of  mixed  classes  and  giving 
individual  instruction  there  was  more  work  than  one  teacher  could 
handle,  and  an  assistant  was  added. 
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The  director,  a  graduate  of  the  Cincmnati  High  School,  spent  two 
years  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  three  years  working  at  the 
machinist's  trade  in  six  different  metal-working  establishments.  He 
taught  manual  training  in  the  city  school  one  and  a  half  years,  for 
six  years  he  taught  in  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  and  at  one 
time  he  conducted  a  private  school  for  machine-shop  apprentices  in 
Cincinnati.  His  assistant  attended  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  four 
years.  He  also  studied  mechanical  engineering  for  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  a  machine-tool 
house.  He  worked  four  years  as  a  journeyman  in  the  railroad  shops 
and  two  years  as  a  draftsman. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  city  schools.  This  board  is  made  up  of  27  members  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  city,  24  of  whom  represent  the  various  wards; 
3  members  are  elected  at  large.  The  board  is  made  up  largely  of 
professional  men,  8  are  attorneys,  6  are  physicians,  1  a  druggist,  and 
1  a  college  professor,  the  remaining  9  represent  a  variety  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests. 

There  is  a  subcommittee  of  this  board  composed  of  2  physicians 
and  1  attorney,  known  as  the  committee  on  continuation  schooL 
There  is  no  official  advisory  board,  but  the  employers  sending  boys 
to  the  school  are  consulted,  and  so  unofficially  act  in  the  capacity  of 
advisory  board. 

The  manufacturers  in  the  metal  trades  accept  the  work  of  the 
school,  hour  for  hour,  in  the  apprenticeship  of  the  boy.  What  the 
individual  trade-unions  wiU  do  in  the  matter  remains  to  be  seen; 
they  are  waiting  until  the  residts  the  school  will  obtain  are  more 
evident  before  they  take  any  action. 

The  school  is  not  old  enough  to  know  from  experience  what  part  it 
will  have  in  the  matter  of  advancement  of  the  apprentices;  it  is 
to  be  expected,  however,  that  some  of  the  boys  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  training  will  naturally  rise  above  the  rank  of  journey- 
men and  fill  the  positions  of  "gang  bosses"  and  foremen.  Many  of 
the  workmen  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  school. 

A  few  unusually  promising  young  men,  who  are  not  apprentices, 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  school. 

The  chief  objection  which  the  labor  unions  have  made  (and  this 
objection  is  made  by  unions  whose  trades  are  represented  in  the 
school)  is  that  the  usefulness  of  the  school  is  restricted  to  workers  in 
the  metal  trades,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  woodworkers,  boot 
and  shoe  workers,  and  many  other  trades  largely  represented  in 
Cincinnati.  The  school  announces  that  it  is  open  to  all  trades,  but  it 
is  alleged  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  attract  others.  The 
Central  Labor  Union  has  recently  indorsed  the  school. 
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Tbe  manufadurers  cooperating  with  the  school  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praises  of  its  work.  Instead  of  a  decreasing  output  for  the 
boys  who  spend  four  hours  per  week  in  school,  it  is  found  that  there 
is  no  decrease  in  the  output,  and  in  many  cases  the  output  has  been 
actually  increased.  The  foremen  of  the  shops  have  entered  into 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  director;  when  the  boys  return  to  the 
shops  they  are  quizzed  by  both  workmen  and  foremen  and  the  lessons 
are  quite  generally  discussed  in  the  shops. 

DAVID  BANEZN,  JB.,  SCHOOL  OF  XBCHANICAL  TRADES,  ST.  LOXHS,  MO. 

The  cooperative  classes  of  the  David  Kanken,  Jr.,  School  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  constitute  one  of  its  three  departments.  For  a  complete 
description  of  the  school,  see  page  61. 

The  cooperative  classes  were  organized  at  the  suggestion  of  the  St. 
Louis  branch  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  apprentices  in  the  machinist's  and  pattern-making  trades. 
The  association,  through  its  shop  superintendents,  provides  com- 
plete instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machines,  leaving  to  the 
school  the  theoretical  instruction.  The  school  invites  apprentices 
and  employers  of  apprentices  to  avail  themselves  of  the  work  offered 
in  the  cooperative  classes. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  apprentices  at  least  16  years  of 
age.  During  the  first  year  of  the  school  30  apprentices  of  the  machin- 
ist's trade  received  instruction. 

The  subjects  studied  are  mathematics  and  drafting.  Three  hours 
per  week  is  given  to  mathematics  and  4  hours  per  week  to  drafting. 
The  school  year  covers  a  period  of  46  weeks,  beginning  in  September. 
There  h  a  week's  vacation  at  Christmas. 

The  cooperative  classes  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
reports  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  and  the  other  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  from  8  a.  m.  to  11.30  a.  m.  The  employers  pay  $15  per 
year  tuition  for  each  apprentice  and  at  the  same  time  pay  them  the 
r^ular  wages  for  time  spent  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

XBCHANICS'  mSTITTTTE  OF  BOCHESTES,  B0CHE8TEB,  N.  T. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (see  p.  69)  has  a  cooperative 
part-time  coiurse  which  is  attended  by  seven  machinist  apprentices 
of  the  Gleason  Works.  These  pupils  attend  the  class  from  1  to  2.30 
p.  m.  three  days  a  week  for  26  weeks  each  year.  The  course  of 
instruction  extends  over  three  years  beginning  about  September  Vb 
of  each  year. 

Instruction  is  ^ven  in  mechanical  drawing. 

The  company  pays  the  apprentices  their  regular  wage  for  the  time 
q)ent  in  school  and  also  pays  the  tuition,  $7.50  per  term  of  tnree 
months. 
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under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  elect  to  attend 
this  school,  the  joint  arbitration  board  sees  that  they  do  attend,  it 
being  necessary  to  make  up  any  unexcused  absence  before  tlxe  issuance 
of  the  April  work  card.  Pupils  may  enroll  in  this  school  at  any  time 
if  qualified  to  take  up  the  class  work  then  going  on,  but  tlie  course  is 
progressive  and  can  be  taken  up  only  with  the  class. 

These  classes  are  in  operation  from  12  to  13  weeks  each  year  during 
the  slack  building  season,  beginning  about  January  1.  The  course 
covers  three  winter  seasons. 

In  the  first  year  there  are  five  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  archi- 
tectural drawing  and  five  for  elementary  arithmetic,  two  150-niinute 
periods  each  week  for  plan  reading  and  estimating,  one  for  building 
construction  and  building  law,  and  two  OO-minute  periods  per  week 
for  business  English,  spelling,  and  penmanship. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  there  are  each  week  seven  90-minute 
periods  for  architectural  drawing,  five  for  practical  mathematics,  by 
which  is  meant  a  combination  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,,  and 
trigonometry;  two  150-minute  minute  periods  for  plan  reading  and 
estimating,  and  one  for  studying  building  construction  and  building 
law.     Occasionally  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  square. 

The  school  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  until  12m.,  every  day  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  inclusive,  and  from  1  until  3.30  p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  and  from  1  until  2.30  p.  m.  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  a  typewritten  certificate  is  issued  by  the 
school  which  shows  the  apprentice's  name,  the  length  of  his  attend- 
ance, and  his  class  record,  which  record  shows  the  number  of  sessions 
in  the  term,  the  number  of  sessions  attended,  the  number  of  excused 
absences,  and  the  grade  attained,  all  for  each  branch  taken  by  the  ap- 
prentice. Unless  such  a  certificate  is  presented  to  the  joint  arbitra- 
tion board,  and  unless  when  presented  it  shows  satisfactory  attend- 
ance, the  apprentice  does  not  receive  liis  April  work  card. 

The  apprentices  come  under  the  instruction  of  four  teachers,  three 
teacliing  trade- theory  subjects  and  one  business  English,  spelling,  and 
penmanship.  Three  of  the  four  teachers  are  college  or  university 
graduates  who  have  also  had  trade  and  teaching  experience.  The 
teacher  of  English  has  had  no  actual  trade  experience. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  three  pubUc  schools  mentioned  the  following  subjects  were 
taught  during  the  scheduled  year: 

Horace  Mann  Branch  School. — Spelling,  English,  American  history,  applied 
arithmetic,  mechanical  drawing,  bridges  and  houses,  science,  manners,  moralSy 
hygiene. 
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James  0ns  School. — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  history,  language, 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  mechanical  drawing. 

Pullman  Evening  School. — ^Mechanical  drawing,  including  house  plans  and  a 
little  geometry. 

The  Bcience  taught  at  the  Mann  school  consists  (1)  of  the  occasional 
use  of  a  magic  lantern  showing  illustrations  of  various  phases  of  the 
lumbering  industry,  (2)  talks  upon  sources  of  different  kinds  of  timber 
and  where  and  how  to  piuxhase  it,  and  (3)  some  study  of  trees. 
There  were  no  textbooks  or  reference  books  on  industrial  subjects  in 
use  at  any  of  the  three  schools,  except  at  the  Mann  school,  where  use 
was  made  of  pamphlets  on  trees  and  forests,  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  No  shop  or  trade-practice  work 
is  provided  for  at  any  of  the  three  schools.  At  the  Mann  school  13} 
hours,  or  one-half  of  the  total  time  per  week,  is  devoted  to  arithmetic 
and  mechanical  drawing,  there  being  five  120-minute  periods  per 
week  for  the  drawing  and  five  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  applied 
arithmetic,  the  schedule  of  recitations  being  rather  irregular,  the 
teachers  lengthening  or  shortening  recitations  as  the  occasion  seemed 
to  demand.  The  instruction  is  largely  individual,  owing  to  wide 
differences  among  the  apprentices  in  their  previous  schooling.  They 
are  not  separated  as  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year  boys,  but 
divided  into  three  groups  graded  according  to  their  advancement. 
It  is  probable  that  the  instruction  would  be  more  nearly  vocational  if 
the  preparation  of  the  apprentices  in  the  conmion  branches  were 
more  advanced  and  if  more  vocational  teachers  were  available.  At 
the  Otis  school,  which  is  in  operation  25  hours  weekly,  there  are  five 
30-minute  periods  per  week  for  arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry, 
and  five  120-minute  periods  per  week  for  mechanical  drawing,  the 
remaining  half  of  the  school  time  being  divided  among  the  other 
subjects  taught.  At  the  Pullman  evening  school  the  whole  time, 
five  periods  of  120  minutes,  or  10  hours  per  week,  is  given  to  mechan- 
ical drawing,  with  a  little  geometry  interspersed. 

At  the  Mann  school  instruction  is  given  from  8.30  until  11.30  a.  m. 
and  from  12  m.  until  2.30  p.  m.  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive, 
for  a  12  or  13  week  term  beginning  about  the  1st  of  January.  The 
hours  at  the  Otis  school  are  from  8  until  11.30  a.  m.  and  from  12  m. 
until  1 .30  p.  m.  on  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  school  opened 
and  closed  on  the  same  dates  as  did  the  Mann  school.  At  the  Pull- 
man evening  schocd  the  hours  are  from  7  p.  m.  until  9  p.  m,  from 
Monday  until  Friday,  inclusive,  for  16  or  17  weeks;  the  school  opens 
in  October  and  closes  in  February. 

All  evening-school  teachers  must  also  be  day-school  teachers.  The 
Mann  school  has  three  teachers,  the  Otis  has  six,  and  the  Pullman 
has  two  who  give  instruction  to  the  carpenters'  apprentices.    At  the 
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Mftoa  achool  one  of  the  three  teachers  is  a  graduate  of  a  imiYBisi^ 
in  Scotland,  another  is  a  normal-scbool  graduate.  The  one  tnde- 
tikeory  teacher  at  the  Otis  school  has  had  tnoning  in  moduudcal 
drawing  in  a  scientific  school,  whUe  at  the  Pullman  school  boHi  teadi- 
ers,  n^o  are  also  required  to  be  day-«chool  teaeheiSy  haye  had  mannal- 
training  work  but  are  not  graduates  of  higher  instttutiDns  of 


Of  the  six  trade-theory  teachers  in  the  three  sehoob  all  hare  had 
expertenee  as  teachers  and  some  trade  eKperieace  of  different  kinds, 
but  only  one  has  had  actual  exp^ienoe  as  a  carpenter. 

For  thcsr  woik  in  the  ap^entace  schools  aH  but  one  of  the  11  tea<ji- 
ers  rec^ve  20  per  cent  per  montli  additional  to  thw*  regular  salaries. 
The  tliree  teachers  at  the  Mann  school  were  rqp<Mted  as  harii^ 
tau^t  in  ti^  apprentice  schools  since  they  were  started  in  1907  and 
haTe  asked  for  that  work  eadi  year.  But  at  the  Otis  school  there 
was  difficulty  in  getting  the  day-'school  teachers  to  teach  in  tlie 
apprentice  sdiools  because  tliey  do  not  like  the  work. 

As  has  iJready  been  stated  the  schools  claim  only  to  ^re  the 
apprentices  a  start  in  the  technical  part  of  their  trade.  Umially  the 
ordmary  cvpenter's  practical  knowledge  of  his  trade  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  theoretical  or  technical  knowledge  and  on  this  aoooumt 
he  loses  time  and  wastes  material.  The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to 
correct  this  conditaon. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EVENIHG  HfDUSTBIAI  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Evening  schools  were  the  first  result  of  the  movement  maugurated 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  better  educational  opportunities 
for  the  working  population,  and  later  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  shop  workmen. 

The  first  evening  schools  were  limited  in  purpose  to  providing  a 
rudimentary  education  for  men  and  boys  who  were  employed  during 
the  day  and  who  had  had  no  earlier  opportunity  of  obtaining  an 
education.  In  this  there  was  no  purpose  of  correlation  with  shop  work 
nor  of  attempting  to  increase  shop  efficiency.  The  need  of  some 
correlation  became  evident  and  the  modem  continuation  schools 
with  coiu'ses  in  mechanical  drawing,  shop  arithmetic,  and  allied 
subjects  developed.  As  early  as  1828  evening  contmuation  classes 
were  opened  for  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  day.  These 
continuation  classes  benefited  mechanics  and  apprentices  who 
attended  for  the  theoretical  side  of  their  trades,  but  offered  no 
instruction  to  those*  who  desired  elementary  practice  training  as  a 
preparation  for  a  trade  or  as  special  instruction  for  advancement  in 
a  trade.  The  demand  for  these  two  forms  of  industrial  instruction 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  evening  vocational  schools  and  evening 
trade  schools,  so  that  the  evening  schools  now  embrace  three  forms  of 
instruction — continuation,  vocational,  and  trade.  An  evening  school 
may  include  all  three  of  these  features  or  may  adhere  strictly  to  one. 

The  school  authorities  are  not  always  able  to  tell  to  what  extent 
their  school  is  doing  continuation  work  or  preparatory  work,  since 
their  classes  may  include  persons  who  are  already  in  the  trade  and 
persons  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  trade.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  to  classify  the  evening  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  philanthropic,  public,  and  private 

evening  schools  investigated.     All  of  these  schools  appear  in  the 

General  Tables,  Chapter  XVIII. 
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The  foflowing  schoola  reprea^itiiig  yarious  phases  of  eTsning 
instnietion  are  described  in  this  chapter.  The  last  two  do  not 
appear  in  the  preceding  table  nor  in  the  general  tables,  for  reasons 
stated  in  their  description. 

Ohio  Ifechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Franklin  Union, 
Boston^  Mass.  Viiginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  Richmond,  Va. 
North  Bennet  Street  Indi»trial  School,  Boston,  Mass.  St.  George's 
Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Italian  Evening  Trade 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Preparatory  Trade  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Stujvesant  E>vening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Broold3m  E^vening  Technical  and  Trade  School,  Brooklyn,  N«  Y. 
Long  Island  (Sty  Evening  Hi^  and  Trade  School,  Long  Island 
CSty,  N.  Y.  Industrial  Evening  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Evening 
Trades  Schools,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Evening  Technical 
School,  Providence,  R.  I.  High  Industrial  School,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Columbus  Trades  School,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  McKinlev  Manual  Training  School,  Wash^ 
ington,  D.  C.  South  Manchester  Evening  School,  South  Manchester, 
Conn.  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Boys,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mechanics' 
Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Extension  Evening  Courses  of  Teachers' 
OoD^e,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  evening  schools  are  described  in  other  chapters  of  the 
report  as  follows : 
Philanthropic  industrial  schools  (Chapter  II) : 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  page  50.  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  page  57. 
New  York  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  81.  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  77.  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  Rochestsr,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  page  69.  Hebrew  Edu- 
cation Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  page  86. 
Publk;  industrial  schools  (Chapter  III) : 

Brockton  Industrial  School,  Brockton,  Mass.,  page  103.*  Evening 
Industrial  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  page  103.  Central  Evening 
Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  page  103.  Chicopee  Evening  In- 
dustrial School,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  page  103.  Hyde  Park  Evening 
Industrial  School,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  page  104.^  Lawrence  Indus- 
trial School,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  page  104.  Natick Industrial  School, 
Natick,  Mass.,  page  104.*  New  Bedford  Industrial  School,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  page  104.  Newton  Evening  Independent  Indus- 
trial School,  Newton,  Mass.,  page  105.*  Taunton  Industrial  School, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  page  105.*  Walpole  Industrial  School,  Walpole, 
Mass.,  page  105.*  Worcester  Industrial  School,  Worcester,  Mass., 
page  105.*    Trade  School  of  Yonkers,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  page  113. 

>  TUs  sckool  does  not  appear  in  Qupter  XVIII,  General  Tablet. 
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State  TradeSchool,Bridgeport,Conn.,page  116.  Vocational  School, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  page  112.  Newark  Technical  School,  NewaA, 
N.  J.,  page  121. 

Apprenticeship  schools  (Chapter  IV) : 

Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  page  159.  Union 
PacificRailroad, Omaha,  Nebr., page  161.  Lakeside  Press, Chicago, 
111.,  page  178.  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Dimldrk,  N.  Y.,  page  176. 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  N  Y.,  page  174. 

Girls'  industrial  schools  (Chapter  VIII) : 

Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  page  293.  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industiy: 
Department  of  DomesticArts,  Philadelphia,  Pa., page  298.  Temple 
University:  Department  of  Domestic  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  page 
299.  Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie 
School  for  Women, Pittsburg,  Pa.,  page  305.  Evening  High  School 
for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  page  305.*  Cincinnati  Evening 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  page  304.  New  York  Evening  High  School 
for  Women,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  303.* 

OHIO  MECHANICS'  mSTirUTE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

In  the  list  of  schools  which  afford  theoretical  and  technical  training 
in  the  trades,  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  Cincinnati,  stands  first 
in  date  of  establishment  among  those  founded  by  philanthropy. 
Certain  classes  of  the  evening  school  are  the  only  classes  of  the  insti- 
tute within  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation. 

The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  is  an  independent  school  organized 
in  1828  by  local  business  men  who  desired  to  afford  supplementary 
education  to  artisans  and  to  apprentices  in  the  various  trades.  For 
a  number  of  years  instruction  was  given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  industrial  exhibitions.  In  1831  an  important  educa- 
tional feature  was  the  establishment  of  a  technical  library,  known  as 
the  Apprentices'  Library.  In  1856  evening  classes  in  mechanical, 
architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing  were  opened.  From  time  to 
time  shop  equipment  has  been  added  which  makes  possible  consider- 
able practice  work  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  trade. 

The  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  various  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  locality  are  kept  in  view  by  the  school.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  in  reference  to  the  course  of  study  is  made  by  the 
director.  **In  developing  our  course  of  study  we  have  taken  as  our 
guide  the  needs  of  business  in  Cincinnati.  To  follow  the  methods  in 
vogue  elsewhere  would  be  unjust  to  local  industries  that  give  em- 
ployment to  the  many  young  people  passing  through  this  school. 
The  need  for  trained  men  here  is  constantly  kept  in  view."  The 
decision  as  to  the  trades  taught  rests  with  the  president  of  the  school. 

1  This  school  does  not  appear  hi  Chapter  XVIII,  Qeneral  Tables. 
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The  administration  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  is  vested  in 
a  board  of  directors  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  private  corporation 
which  holds  in  trust  the  institute  and  its  property. 

The  number  of  pupils  enroUed  in  the  various  trade  classes  is  as 
follows:  Machinists,  35;  pattern  making,  87;  carpentry,  4;  plumbing, 
10;  foundry,  15;  applied  electricity,  19;  stationary  engineering,  12; 
blacksmitbing,  9;  tool  making,  5.  White  males  at  least  14  years  of 
age  are  admitted  to  these  classes.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time 
during  the  school  year. 

All  courses  are  elective.  Pupils  may  attend  two  evenings  per  week 
for  one  subject  or  may  take  several  subjects  and  attend  the  maximum 
limit — ten  hours  per  week.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  come  for 
some  specific  phases  of  their  trade,  for  drawing,  mathematics  as 
applicable  to  shop  problems,  or  science.  Mechanics  who  apply  for 
instruction  on  some  process  or  machine,  or  other  workers  who  need 
some  special  instruction  to  enable  them  to  advance  in  their  trade, 
attend  the  classes  in  manual  arts  or  shop  practice. 

The  course  consists  of  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each  per  week. 
These  sessions  are  usually  divided  into  one  hour  of  theory  and  three 
of  practice.  The  work  in  theory  consists  of  explanations  given  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  trade.  Pupils  arrange  their  program  of 
studies  to  harmonize  with  their  daily  shopwork;  the  school  aims  to 
give  each  pupil  the  work  he  feels  most  necessary  to  insure  progress  in 
his  trade. 

The  school  term  covers  24  weeks,  extending  from  September  25  to 
April  10.  All  legal  holidays  are  observed  and  classes  are  suspended 
for  10  days  at  Christmas. 

A  technical  library  for  reference  is  at  the  disposal  of  pupils  in  the 
different  departments. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  course  in  any  subject  receive  a  certificate 
which  states  the  subject  studied  and  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  it. 
A  written  statement  of  work  accomplished  and  time  spent  is  given 
for  a  partial  course. 

The  three  teachers  of  shop  practice  have  had  actual  shop  experience 
for  7,  12,  and  19  years,  respectively. 

The  original  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute were  derived  from  the  dues  of  the  organization  and  from  small 
gifts  of  money  from  persons  interested.  Until  1908  financial  aid  liad 
been  received  in  small  amounts,  but  at  that  time  a  gift  of  $500,000 
was  received  for  the  erection  of  a  new  buUduig  and  in  addition  $50,000 
were  secured  by  subscriptions  for  its  equipment.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  building  will  be  opened  in  1911.  Throughout  its  career  the 
institute  has  had  to  depend  on  comparatively  small  amounts  derived 
from  subscriptions,  membership  dues,  rents,  and  tuition.  Much  of 
the  equipment,  materials  for  permanent  exhibitions,  and  books  have 
been  donated  by  manufacturers  and  others  who  desired  to  see  the 
school  a  success.    The  present  eqmpment  is  valued  at  $30,000. 
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All  pupila  pay  tuition  which  varieB  from  $5  to  SIO  peryemr  according 
to  the  course  elected.  Usually  tuition  is  paid  in  advance,  but  occa- 
sional exceptions  are  made  for  thoee  unaUe  to  comply  with  this  rule. 
An  effort  is  made  to  give  needy  pupils  the  opportunity  to  benefit  by 
the  school  throu^  losns  made  from  the  funds  of  the  institute. 

Shop  materials  aro  provided  by  the  school.  In  1909-10  the  cost  of 
such  materials  was  9300. 

The  product  made  by  the  continuation  classes  includes  drafting 
tables^  lathes,  tools,  and  parts  of  machines.  None  of  this  is  sold,  but 
all  Is  added  to  the  school's  equipment. 

The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  does  not  consider  itself  a  trade  school 
in  the  sense  of  teaching  the  trade  as  a  whole  and  sending  out  its 
graduates  as  journeymen.  Its  chief  work  is  theoretical  and  explana- 
tory, while  the  practice  work  is  employed  principally  as  a  means  of 
developing  some  underlying  principles  of  the  trade  studied.  The 
school  stands  ready  to  give  instruction  and  practice  work  unavailable 
in  the  sliop.  The  courses  are  planned  to  develop  the  workman  and 
make  him  capable  of  mastering  the  problems  his  trade  may  present. 
No  claim  is  made  that  instruction  in  tiiis  school  will  shorten  the  term 
of  apprenticeship,  but  the  bdief  is  held  that  b^"^  the  aid  of  the  school 
work  the  apprentice  will  make  greater  progress  during  his  time  in  die 
shop  and  be  prepared  to  advance  more  rapidly  when  his  apprenticeship 
has  been  concluded.  It  is  believed  that  the  training  given  will 
ultimately  bring  some  of  the  graduates  to  executive  positions,  such  as 
foreman  or  manager,  although  it  will  not  prepune  them  to  assume  such 
responsibility  immediately  on  the  completion  of  their  theoretical  or 
practice  work  in  the  classes. 

One  firm  gives  graduates  one  year's  credit  on  apprenticeship. 

The  school  is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  for  skilled  workmen. 
It  is  willing  to  recommend  competent  men,  but  will  not  consid^*  any 
offers  of  employment  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  strike  breaking. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  wage  earners  in  the  trade  tak^i  in 
the  school  at  night.  The  attendance  of  this  class  has  been  the  greatest 
evidence  of  appreciation  of  the  work  offered.  By  interest  and  attend- 
ance they  have  presented  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  methods 
the  scliool  has  pursued.  There  has  been  no  opposition  to  the  school, 
a  condition  which  according  to  the  president  is  due  (1 )  to  the  policy  of 
the  institute  to  make  no  claim  which  it  can  not  substantiate,  (2)  to  the 
assertion  that  in  the  education  of  the  skilled  workman  tiie  shop  is  a 
necessary  factor  tins  school  can  not  supplant,  and  (3)  by  consistent 
refusal  to  permit  pupils  to  go  out  as  strike  breakers.  Individual 
employers  speak  highly  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute.  The 
opinion  is  h^d  by  prominent  men  who  know  the  conditions  of  €^- 
cinnati  that  the  industrial  development  of  the  city  is  largely  due  to 
the  training  which  has  be^i  furnished  by  the  institute  through  the 
eighty  years  of  its  history. 
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FHAffKUH  raOOH,  B0S70V,  MASS. 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  continuation  school  holding 
evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  classes  for  persons  engaged  in  manu- 
f  acturi^  or  other  industrial  pursuits.  It  was  established  in  1905  and 
opened  in  1908.  The  funds  providing  for  its  establishment  were 
derived  from  a  bequest  made  in  1791  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the 
town  of  Boston. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  set  by  the  will  the  sum  of  $322,490 
was  available  for  some  piirpose  of  public  benefit.  The  question  arose 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  public  work  to  be  established  and  various 
schemes  were  suggested.  At  first  the  trustees  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  bequest  decided  to  establish  a  trade  school  and  made 
a  study  of  such  institutions  throughout  the  coimtiy.  The  labor 
organizations  protested  against  a  trade  school,  which  resulted  in  delay 
until  1903  when  the  present  continuation  plan  was  decided  upon  as 
providing  a  most  necessary  opportunity  for  tiie  secondary  education 
of  men  already  engaged  in  the  trades.  The  funds  available  were 
inadequate  for  more  than  the  provi^n  of  a  builduig  and  its  equip- 
ment. A  philanthropist  offered  to  duplicate  the  amount  of  the  fund 
if  the  city  woidd  donate  a  site  for  the  building.  The  city  donated 
$100,000  for  the  ground.  The  philanthropic  ^t  was  put  aside  as  an 
endowment  fund  from  which  the  maintenance  of  tlie  school  was  to 
be  obtained. 

The  industrial  conditions  of  Boston  and  its  ^acinity  were  considered 
in  the  selection  of  the  trades  in  which  secondary  instruction  was  to  be 
given.  The  decision  as  to  the  selection  rests  with  the  director  and 
the  board  of  managers.  This  board  is  composed  of  12  members,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court. 

Hoe  pupils  enrolled  during  1909-10  were  as  follows: 

Eh^ning  sdiod. — Machinists,  61;  electricians,  126;  steam  engi- 
neeiB,  75;  sheet-metal  workers,  10;  stationary  firemen,  50;  gasoline 
engineers,  40. 

Saturday  afternoon  cUisses^ — Steam  engineers,  20;  electricians^  30; 
gas  and  gasoline  engineers,  18. 

Other  classes  of  academic  or  purely  technical  chtiracter  are  con- 
ducted by  the  institution  but  are  not  considered  as  within  the  scope 
of  this  report.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  males  16  years  or 
older.  Occasional  exceptions  are  made  to  this  nile  when  applicants 
under  18  who  ai^  specially  quidified  are  permitted  to  enter  the  classes. 
In  general  all  pnpils  must  enter  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  but  if 
eiitrance  is  made  at  the  opening  of  the  second  term  the  equivalent 
of  the  first  term's  work  must  have  been  covered  elsewhere.  All 
tiie  pupQs  are  employed  during  the  day  and,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
tiie  trade  studied  at  nig^t. 
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The  courses  for  machinists,  electricians^  and  steam  engineeis 
cover  two  years;  for  sheet-metal  workers  and  gas  and  gasoline  engi- 
neers one  year,  and  for  stationary  firemen  three  months.  For  an 
enumeration  of  subjects  taught  in  the  different  trades  see  Table  I. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  for  laboratory  and  shop  exercises. 

The  sessions  are  held  from  7.30  to  9.30  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  evenings.  Classes  open  about  Qctober  1  and  close  in 
March.    All  legal  holidays  and  a  short  recess  at  Christmas  are  observed. 

No  textbooks  are  used,  but  notes,  lectures,  and  problems  are  pre- 
pared by  the  instructors  for  their  respective  courses  and  are  furnished 
to  the  pupils  at  cost. 

A  certificate  is  given  for  a  completed  course.  No  certificate  is 
given  for  any  partial  course.  It  is  stated  that  about  85  per  cent 
receive  certificates.  The  greatest  number  who  leave  before  the  com- 
pletion of  their  course  may  be  found  in  the  group  of  electricians. 

Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  of  practice  have  had  practical  experience 
in  shops,  and  with  few  exceptions  have  had  special  instruction  in  tech- 
nical schools  and  colleges.  A  number  hold  college  degrees.  So  far  no 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  retaining  qualified  teachers. 

The  Franklin  Union  Building  cost  about  $350,000.  The  equip- 
ment is  valued  at  $75,000.  The  endowment  provides  an  annual 
income  of  about  $20,000,  which  is  used  for  maintenance.  Tuition 
fees  are  as  follows:  Machinists,  electricians,  steam  engineers,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  $6  per  year;  gas  and  gasoline  engineers,  $10  per 
year;  firemen  (stationary),  $4. 

In  1909-10,  $1,300  was  expended  by  the  school  for  materials  used 
in  shop  practice.     There  was  no  product. 

The  Franklin  Union  states  definitely  that  it  does  not  teach  trades, 
but  aims  to  give  men  already  in  the  trades  such  theory  and  practice 
of  their  work  as  they  lack  and  desire,  so  that  they  may  advance  to 
whatever  position  they  are  capable  of  reaching.  The  work  of  the 
school  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  workman,  but  the  school  main- 
tains that  in  general  the  fundamental  theory  and  practice  of  a  trade 
must  be  learned  in  a  commercial  shop.  It  expects  that  many  pupils 
who  finish  the  various  courses  will  rise  to  positions  of  foremen,  suj>er- 
intendents,  or  other  executives.  Some  pupils  have  discontinued 
their  school  work  to  take  positions  in  other  localities,  secured  by  reason 
of  increased  ability  and  knowledge.  Manufacturers  and  their  em- 
ployees regard  the  school  most  favorably  as  an  opportunity  to  advance 
men  whose  early  educational  opportunities  were  limited,  but  whose 
ambition  and  ability  lead  them  to  seek  means  of  increasing  their 
knowledge  and  skill  and  thus  prepare  for  the  execution  of  any  work 
called  for  in  their  trade.  The  school  has  experienced  no  opposition 
from  any  source.  The  employers  and  employees,  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  associations,  are  favorable  to  its  purpose. 
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VIRGmiA  MECHANICS'  mSTflUTE,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  mechanical  shops,  or  *'the  trade  or  shop  department,"  of  the 
Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  were  estabUshed 
in  1905  by  the  committee  on  schools  of  the  Virginia  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  thoroughly  equip  apprentices 
and  to  instruct  them  along  such  lines  as  are  not  usually  included  in 
trade  apprenticeships.  The  school  is  not  endowed,  but  the  city 
council  of  Richmond,  Va.,  annually  appropriates  funds  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  institute,  and  this  amount  has  been  increased  from 
year  to  year  as  the  demands  have  enlarged.  It  is  the  demand  for 
well-equipped  and  intelligent  workmen  in  the  local  industries  that 
determines  the  nature  of  the  trade  school.  The  institute's  com- 
mittee on  schools  decides  what  subjects  shall  be  taught. 

The  school  sustains  no  relation  to  and  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
industrial  establishment  or  any  other  school.  The  affairs  of  the 
school  are  administered  by  a  board  of  directors  constituted  of  24 
members,  and  this  board  is  selected  by  the  members  of  the  institute. 
The  trades  taught  by  the  school  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
during  the  school  year  1909-10  were  as  follows:  Cabinetmaking,  4; 
wood-pattern  making,  14;  blacksmithing  and  forging,  6;  machinists,  20. 

Any  young  man  of  good  moral  character  not  less  than  15  years 
of  age  may  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  school.  A  pupil  may 
enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.  All  the  pupils  of  the  school 
are  engaged  in  trade  employment  during  the  day. 

Two  years  constitute  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  trades 
taught  in  the  school.  The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows:  In  cabinet- 
making,  lectures  on  the  relation  between  drawing  and  the  mechanical 
processes,  and  specific  lectures  on  cabinetmaking;  in  wood-pattern 
making,  lectures  on  relation  of  drawing  room  to  the  shop  during  the 
first  year  of  course,  and  during  second  year  lectures  on  how  to  apply 
theory  in  the  workshop;  in  blacksmithing  and  forging,  lectures  on 
drawing  and  how  to  apply  drawing  to  the  workshop;  in  machinists' 
tra<le,  lectures  on  specialization  in  a  workshop.  The  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  practice  are  eight  and  one-half  and  to  theory  one  and 
one-half.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  30 
weeks,  from  September  to  May.  There  is  no  summer  t^rm.  A 
two  weeks'  holiday  b  given  at  Christmas.  The  school  uses  no  text- 
books in  its  course.  On  completion  of  courses  pupils  are  given 
diplomas. 

Three  teachers  are  employed.  They  were  secured  from  univer- 
sities and  collies,  have  had  practical  shop  training,  and  t^ach  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  trade.  The  school  experiences  some 
difficulty  in  retaining  teachers  duly  qualified  to  teach  trade  work 
because  of  inadequate  compensation. 
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The  mechamcml  siiopB  of  the  institute  use  part  of  the  building 
and  equipment  which  were  provided  for  the  institute  from  funds 
reeeiyed  from  voluntary  contributions.  Pupils  are  changed  $3  per 
year  tuition  fee  for  the  first  subject  and  $1  for  each  additional  subject 
taken,  payable  in  advance.  No  refund  or  abat^nent  of  this  charge 
is  made  for  absence  or  for  late  entrance.  The  cost  of  materiab  used 
by  the  school  during  the  year  was  approximately  S200,  and  this  was 
defrayed  by  the  school  out  of  the  fund  for  curr^it  expenses  appro- 
priated by  the  city.  The  city  of  Bichmond  furnishes  gas  free  of 
chaige. 

The  school  holds  no  direct  industrial  relation  to  any  of  the  trades. 
The  fundamental  object  of  the  school  is  to  so  equip  the  pupil  as  to 
make  him  more  efficient  as  a  workman  in  the  shop.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  special  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  school.  The 
advantages  afforded  by  the  school  ai*e  particularly  appreciated  by 
the  manufactui'ers  and  the  citizens  generally.  No  opposition  to  the 
school  has  been  manifested  from  any  source;  on  tlie  other  hand,  the 
general  attitude  toward  the  school  is  favorable. 

nORTH  BSHHET  STREET  IHDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  BOSTOW,  MASS. 

The  North  fiennet  Street  Industrial  School  is  a  private  enterprise 
which  cooperates  to  some  extent  with  the  public-school  system.  It 
was  established  in  1880  as  a  means  of  directly  benefiting  the  people 
of  its  neighborhood,  which  is  a  densely  populated  tenement  quarter, 
in  which  the  Italian,  Hebrew,  and  American-bom  children  face  at  an 
early  age  the  necessity  of  becoming  wage  etuners,  but  lack  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  any  form  of  skilled  industrial  work.  Throo^b:- 
out  its  history  the  school  has  had  as  a  definite  puipose  '^ social  better- 
ment by  meansof  such  education  as  shall  increase  efficiency  and  respect 
for  labor. '^  It  has  attained  this  directly  for  the  North  End  by  con- 
ducting industrial  classes  and  indirectly  for  the  whole  city  bjr 
acting,  since  1885,  as  an  experiment  station  for  the  Boston  public 
schools. 

The  evening  classes,  oi^anized  in  1881,  for  industrial  instructioa 
for  both  sexes  are  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  school.  These 
classes,  which  are  the  only  section  herein  considered,  aim  to  give 
some  technical  skill  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  who  have 
entered  industry  without  proper  preparation. 

The  selection  of  trades  in  which  instruction  is  given  has  been  the 
result  of  a  study  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  neighborhood 
for  employment  in  such  trades  as  printing,  pottery,  stone  carving, 
woodwork,  sewing  and  dressmaking.  An  additional  purpose  in  the 
courses  offered  by  the  school  is  the  elevation  of  st^tndards  of  living 
and  of  conditions  of  labor. 
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The  school,  iirgaatz^  in  1880^  is  a  oorporatioB  composed  of  men 
and  womea  prominent  in  educadonai  and  financial  circles.  This 
oorpoiration  was  reorganized  in  1908  and  the  administration  Tested 
in  an  executive  committee  of  mike  members.  There  is  also  an 
advisory  board  composed  of  six  supertx^endeots  of  the  pubUc  schools. 

The  school  is  independent  in  its  methods  and  adminktraticm  except 
for  a  obtain  cooperation  with  classes  of  ^:*ammar-achool  children 
who  attend  aitemo<m  classes  in  manual  training  and  domestic  arts. 
Giirls  in  the  latter  classy  may  receive  advanced  credit  for  their  work 
if  they  desire  to  enter  the  Boston  Trade  SchooL 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  evening  classes  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  arc  as  foQows:  Woodwork  (hand  or  bench),  42;  wood- 
taming,  16;  printing,  25;  wood  carving,  2;  stone  carving,  6;  pottery, 
45;  cement  work^  6;  dressmaking  (elementary),  16;  dressmaking 
(advanced),  21. 

Any  person,  male  or  female,  who  has  sufficient  ability  and  purpose 
may  ^iter  these  classes  provided  he  or  she  is  of  the  required  age, 
which  varies  in  the  trades. 

As  the  instruction  is  Largely  individual,  pupils  may  enter  at  any 
time,  but,  in  general,  entrance  is  made  in  October,  which  is  the  be- 
gjinning  of  the  school  year. 

Practieaily  all  the  pupils  in  the  several  classes  are  in  the  trades 
studied  in  the  school.  A  few  are  in  other  trades,  hut  aU  are  at  work 
in  some  form  of  industry. 

A  full  course  in  any  subject  covers  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  October  to  April.  Classes  meet  for  two  hours 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  evenings.  All 
classes  meet  twice  each  week,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  print- 
ing, pottery,  wood  carving,  and  stone  carving,  which  must  meet 
once  a  we^.  A  holiday  of  one  week  each  is  given  at  Christmas 
and  at  Easter.  Attendance  is  affected  during  certain  busy  seasons 
because  of  the  demands  made  by  overtime  work. 

For  those  who  complete  the  course  in  any  subject  a  diploma  is  given. 
In  this  are  stated  the  nature  of  the  work  studied  and  the  length  of 
the  course  att^ided.  The  popularity  of  the  school  causes  it  to  have 
a  long  waiting  list,  so  that  pupils  who  enroll  seldom  leave  before  the 
completion  of  the  course,  except  for  most  urgent  reasons.  In  making 
a  selection  from  the  applicants  who  present  thenisdves  prefer^ice 
is  given  to  those  who  give  promise  of  regular  attendance  throughout 
the  year. 

No  separate  periods  are  set  aside  for  the  theory  of  the  trades,  but  all 
trade  in^ruction  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  shop  practice. 

The  shops  of  the  industrial  classes  are  equipped  with  the  necessary 
haad  tools  and  machines  required  for  sati^aetory  execution  of  tbs 
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There  are  seven  teachers,  all  of  whom  teach  the  shop  practice  of 
their  respective  trades  and  incidentally  any  theory  the  lesson  on 
hand  presents.  All  of  the  teachers  have  had  practical  experience 
in  the  trades  they  teach.  The  school  experiences  some  diflScnlty  in 
retaining  satisfactory  teachers  because  of  the  growing  demands  for 
instructors  in  industrial  branches. 

The  school  owns  three  separate  buildings,  the  total  value  of  which 
is  $59,000.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  $4,800.  The  industrial  classes 
occupy  the  same  rooms  as  the  manual  training  and  other  classes 
of  the  institution.  The  school  has  no  endowment  fund,  but  is  main- 
tained by  the  dues  of  the  members  and  by  annual  subscriptions 
and  donations.  Nominal  charges  for  tuition  add  a  small  amount 
to  the  income.  Pupils  from  14  to  19  years,  inclusive,  pay  50  cents 
per  course;  those  over  19  years  pay  $1 ;  artisans  who  live  outside  the 
North  End  district  pay  $5  per  coiu^e.  The  city  of  Boston  appro- 
priates $1,300  per  year  for  the  support  of  the  library,  to  which  all 
pupils  have  access.  In  1909-10  a  sum  of  $788  was  expended  for 
materials  for  the  trade  classes.  The  pupils  do  not  earn  anything 
in  the  school  from  their  work  nor  is  any  of  the  finished  work  sold 
by  tlie  school. 

The  school  does  not  consider  its  work  as  having  any  connection 
with  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  except  that  some  of  its  pupils 
are  apprentices  in  the  trade  studied  at  night.  No  credit  is  given 
by  employers  for  time  spent  in  the  school,  although  advancement 
may  be  assured  because  of  added  skiU  or  ability. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York  City,  is  one  of 
the  activities  estabUshed  by  the  Church  of  St.  George  in  1892. 
The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  trades  and  to 
assist  men  and  boys  already  in  trades  by  theoretical  and  practical 
work  related  to  the  problems  of  their  shops.  The  trades  taught 
and  enrollment  for  1909-10  are  as  follows:  Electrical  work,  40; 
plumbing,  30;  carpentry,  48;  sheet-metal  work,  16.  The  course  for 
each  is  three  years.  About  1 7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  finish  the  course. 
Pupils  in  carpentry  take  mechanical  drawing  one  and  one-half  hours 
per  week;  pupils  in  the  other  trades  take  no  theory  except  such  as 
may  be  given  incidentally  during  shop  practice;  the  hours  of  shop 
practice  vary  according  to  the  number  of  sessions  attended  dimng 
the  week. 

Sessions  are  held  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to 
9  p.  m.  Some  pupils  attend  three  evenings,  while  others  attend 
two.  The  school  year  consists  of  28  weeks,  commencing  in  October 
and  closing  in  May.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Sessions  are 
suspended  on  legal  holidays,  during  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  and 
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one  week  at  Easter.  Tuition  fees  are  nominal  and  range  from  10 
to  25  cents  per  month.    No  textbooks  are  used. 

The  trade  teachers  have  had  trade  experience  varying  from  15  to 
35  years  and  teaching  experience  varying  from  4  to  13  years. 

The  building  in  which  the  trade  classes  are  held  is  valued  at  $50,000, 
equipment  at  $1,000,  both  of  which  sums  were  gifts  to  the  school. 
The  expenses  are  maintained  by  subscriptions,  which  in  1909-10 
amounted  to  $5,000. 

The  cost  of  materials  during  the  year  was  $521.  There  was  no 
marketable  product. 

The  conditions  of  admission  require  applicants  to  be  between  10 
and  21  years  of  age  and  to  attend  some  church.  Recommendations 
from  members  of  the  parish  or  from  clergymen  of  other  churches 
are  necessary  to  insure  entrance. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  self-perpetuating  governing 
board  consisting  of  11  members. 

For  those  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade  the  instruction  aims  to  prepare 
for  apprenticeship.  Many  of  its  pupils  are  too  young  to  take  up 
the  actual  shop  practices,  but  they  can  be  directed  toward  a  trade 
and  assured  of  sufficient  equipment  to  take  it  up  thoroughly  as  soon 
aa  they  are  ready  to  do  so. 

ITALIAH  BVENIN G  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Tlie  Italian  Evening  Trade  School  is  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  City.  This  school  was  designed 
for  the  education  and  social  uplift  of  the  Italians  living  in  the  con- 
gested section  of  the  lower  East  Side  known  as  the  Five  Points. 
A  definite  purpose  by  the  society  of  teaching  trades,  or  of  at  least 
giving  preparation  for  the  taking  up  of  a  trade,  was  not  put  into 
effect  until  1909.  The  present  trade  classes  are,  strictly  speaking, 
an  experiment  about  which  it  is  too  early  to  predict  results. 

The  pupils  are  of  two  grojiEg,  those  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade 
and  those  who  wish  to  advance  themselves  in  the  trade  in  which 
they  are  already  engaged.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  expect  to 
work  in  that  section  of  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located,  hence 
the  demands  for  workmen  in  the  trades  found  in  the  vicinity  are 
kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  trades  taught. 

While  the  school  plans  to  teach  the  trades  as  thoroughly  as  any 
school  may  do,  at  present  it  is  not  able  to  do  more  than  prepare  for 
q>prentice8hip8  or  give  some  slight  aid  to  the  apprentice  by  teaching 
soch  theories  and  practices  as  the  shop  has  not  time  or  opportunity 
to  cover.  As  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  the 
school  receives  aid  from  both  State  and  city.     The  school  committee 
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of  tluB  trustees  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  a  board  composed  of 
6  members,  administers  the  affairs  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  trades  in  which  instruction  is  given  and  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  each  are  as  follows:  Dressmaking,  15;  power-machine 
operating,  14;  printing,  12;  sign  painting,  22;  carpentry,  15.  En- 
trance to  these  classes  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year  by  any 
person  at  least  15  years  of  age  who  gives  promise  of  regular  attend- 
ance. 

The  length  of  the  course  for  each  trade  is  as  follows:  Dressmaking 
and  carpentry,  three  years  each;  printing  and  sign  painting,  four 
years  each;  power-machine  operating,  one-half  year.  Sessions  are 
held  each  evening  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to 
9:20.  The  school  year  opens  on  October  1  and  clos^  on  June  1. 
HoUdays  of  one  week  each  are  given  Christmas  and  diuing  the  month 
of  April. 

No  theory  is  taught  except  when  occasions  may  arise,  during  the 
practice  work  in  which  some  principle  of  the  trade  needs  to  be 
explained. 

In  general  the  shop  practice,  except  in  power-machine  operating, 
is  hmited  to  the  beginnings  of  the  trade,  such  as  the  use  of  tools  and 
materials  through  the  construction  of  simple  pieces  of  furniture^ 
articles  of  clothing,  small  jobs  in  printing,  or  practice  work  in  sign 
painting  or  lettering.  The  course  in  dressmaking  is  planned  to  cover 
three  years  and  to  send  the  pupils  out  equipped  as  efficient  helpers  in 
large  establishments.  There  is  considerable  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment for  Italian  girls  in  the  needle  trades  both  in  the  workrooms  of 
dressmaking  estabUshments  and  in  shops  in  which  the  work  is  done 
on  power  machines.  Because  of  the  shorter  time  required  for  prep- 
aration in  the  latter  the  class  in  power-machine  operating,  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  abiUty  to  earn  a  satisfactory  living,  is  regarded  as  the 
most  practical  of  the  industrial  classes  offered  to  the  women  and 
girls. 

No  textbooks  are  used.  Pupils  have  access,  however,  to  a  few 
books  of  reference  on  the  trades  taught. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
left  before  the  end  of  the  year.  None  of  those  who  left  were  in  the 
sign-painting  class  and  very  few  in  carpentry.  Certificates  are  given 
each  year  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  work  covered  in  that 
time. 

Five  teachers  are  employed,  one  for  each  trade.  Three  of  these 
teachers  are  graduates  of  trade  schools,  one  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  of  New  York.  With  the  exception  of  the  teacher 
of  sign  pamtmg  all  have  had  trade  experience.  The  principal  of  the 
school  as  well  as  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
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No  charges  are  made  for  tuitioa  or  for  materials.  Some  support 
was  received  through  contracts  taken  for  printing,  sign  painting,  and 
for  articles  made  on  the  power  sewing  machines.  In  these  trades  the 
pupils  earn  a  small  amount,  which  is  given  to  them  after  the  expenses 
of  the  classes  are  deducted. 

Most  of  the  product  of  the  trade  classes  is  marketable  and  except 
^e  dressmaking,  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed,  is  executed 
in  response  to  orders  from  business  concerns  or  private  individuals. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  calls  upon  the  printing  class  for  many  of 
its  notices,  folders,  and  similar  matter,  orders  for  signs  are  constantly 
received  in  the  sign-painting  class,  while  the  class  in  power-machine 
operating  takes  regular  contract  work. 

In  all  the  trades,  except  power-machine  operating,  no  claim  is 
made  by  the  school  that  its  instruction  can  be  considered  comparable 
to  the  actual  work  of  the  apprentice  in  the  shop.  It  does  claim  to 
advance  the  apprentice  by  special  instruction  in  his  trade  as  weU  as 
to  send  pupils  into  the  apprenticeship  prepareSi  to  at  once  take  up 
their  trades.  It  hopes  to  eliminate  that  period  considered  generally 
as  unavoidable,  but  frequently  regarded  as  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
time,  during  which  the  apprentice  is  the  errand  boy  or  the  printer's 
devil,  and  in  which  he  is  ** tried  out''  by  his  employer.  His  work  in 
the  trade  classes  places  him  beyond  this  grade  and  makes  him  an 
advanced  apprentice  who  has  a  Uking  for  his  trade  and  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  its  elementary  practices. 

In  the  course  in  power-machine  operating  the  school  claims  to  fit 
pupils  to  assume  positions  as  experienced  operators  at  advanced 


Despite  the  brief  existence  of  the  trade  classes  there  is  already  a 
demand  for  the  pupils  in  the  printing,  carpentiy,  and  power-machine 
classes. 

All  the  pupils  are  working  during  the  day,  some  of  them  in  the 
trade  studied  at  the  school.  Some  of  these  latter  have  received 
advancement  in  their  shops,  due  to  increased  efficiency  acquired  in 
the  school. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  opposition  but  rather  a  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  trade  classes  among  employers,  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  social  workers  of  New  York.  Associa- 
tions of  employers  and  of  employees  have  not  as  yet  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  school.  The  school  authorities  have  watched  it  with 
interest  and  believe  that  its  work  is  practical  and  efficient. 

PREPARATORY  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Preparatory  Trade  School,  of  New  York  City,  was  established  in 
1903  through  the  agency  of  the  Twenty-first  Ward  Mission,  which  is 
composed  of  philanthropic  men  and  women  interested  in  the  boys  and 
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girls  of  the  East  Side.  The  school  states  as  its  object  the  effort  to  gire 
these  boys  and  girls  a  practical  knowledge  and  love  of  trades  and  to 
make  them  good  workmen  and  good  citizens — m  other  words,  to 
induce  them  *'to  invest  in  themselves/'  The  trades  taught  are  such 
as  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  school  endeavors  to  train  boys  and 
girls  away  from  the  unskilled  and  underpaid  occupations  which  abound 
in  the  crowded  sections  of  New  York  City.  The  need  of  workmen  in 
the  five  trades  taught  has  been  ascertained  by  the  members  of  the 
advisory  board,  who  have  recommended  that  instruction  be  given  in 
these  trades. 

The  school  is  independent  and  is  governed  by  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  directors  of  17  members,  of  whom  7  are  women.  TTiere  is  an 
advisory  board  of  15  members,  3  of  whom  are  women. 

No  claim  is  made  by  the  school  to  teach  the  trades  thoroughly — 
that  is,  to  replace  the  work  of  the  shop.  The  pupils  receive  either 
merelv  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  and  sufficient  instruction  to  secure 
employment  where  tKey  may  be  considered  as  apprentices,  or  such 
supplementary  instruction  in  the  trade  at  which  they  are  employed  as 
will  help  to  advance  them  in  their  shop  work. 

The  work  of  the  trade  classes  follows  the  course  begim  in  the  manuiU 
training  classes,  which  are  conducted  for  children  still  in  school.  Tl» 
preparatory  training  there  received  gives  the  child  some  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  tools  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a  trade  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  fop 
1909-10  were  as  follows:  Carpentry,  36;  plumbing,  26;  electrical 
work,  15;  dressmaking,  25;  and  millinery,  25.  Any  person  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  23  who  has  had  a  grammar-school  education  may 
enter  the  school.  Entrance  to  the  various  classes  may  be  made  at 
any  time  provided  there  is  a  vacancy  to  be  fiUed.  A  waiting  list  of 
100  pupils  indicates  the  desire  of  young  boys  and  girls  to  better  their 
condition  through  the  work  oiBTered  by  the  trade  classes. 

The  course  for  each  trade  covers  three  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  20  per  cent  cx)mplete  the  course  and  receive  a  certificate  to  that 
effect.  Classes  are  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
from  7.45  to  9.15  p.  m.  Pupils  in  carpentry  and  plumbing  attend 
classes  each  evening;  electrical  work  pupils  attend  three  evenings; 
while  girls  and  women  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  classes  attend 
but  two  evenings  per  week. 

The  school  year  covers  a  period  of  30  weeks,  beginning  in  October 
and  closing  in  May.  There  is  no  summer  term.  Classes  are  sus- 
pended for  all  legal  holidays,  for  two  days  at  Thanksgiving,  and  one 
week  at  Christmas.  Charges  for  tuition  are  nominal — girls  pay  10 
cents  in  dressmaking  and  15  cents  in  millinery  per  month — ^bbys,  25 
cents  per  month  in  any  course  taken. 
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No  textbooks  are  used.  A  few  reference  books  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  pupils. 

In  the  classes  in  carpentry,  plumbing,  and  electrical  work  one 
period  of  90  minutes  per  week  is  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing.  No 
special  course  in  theory  is  given  in  the  other  trades,  but  it  is  taught 
incidentally  as  the  various  processes  are  developed.  The  equipment 
for  shop  practice  is  inadequate  and  the  quarters  cramped. 

The  teachers  of  carpentry  and  of  plumbing  learned  their  trades 
in  shops  and  worked  at  their  trades  for  20  and  14  years,  respec- 
tively. The  teacher  of  dressmaking  reported  some  work  of  prepr 
aration  for  the  trade  teaching  in  the  domestic  arts  department  of  a 
teachers'  college.  The  teachers  of  millinery  had  no  school  training, 
but  learned  their  trade  in  shops.  One  of  the  teachers  of  millinery, 
as  well  as  the  teacher  of  dressmaking,  had  conducted  a  business  of 
her  own.  All  trade  instructors  keep  strictly  to  their  own  branch. 
So  far  the  school  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  retaining  its  teachers. 

The  Preparatory  Trade  School  has  no  endowment  fund,  but  is 
supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  donations,  which  in  1909-10 
amounted  to  $3,073.  The  tuition  fees,  which  are  nominal  and  imposed 
Jiljierely  as  a  means  of  inculcating  and  fostering  ideals  of  self-respect, 
%dd  but  a  small  sum  to  the  income.  Rented  quarters  are  used  as  well 
4a  an  annex  built  and  owned  by  the  school.  The  total  equipment  of 
the  classes  is  valued  at  $1,000.  In  1909-10  $467  were  expended  in 
materials.  The  trade  classes  do  not  make  a  marketable  product,  so 
that  no  income  accrues  to  either  school  or  pupils  from  such  a  source. 

The  directors  are  at  present  endeavoring  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
erect  and  equip  a  schoolhouse  suitable  to  the  increasing  demands  for 
mstruction  in  the  trades  taught  and  for  the  introduction  of  other 
trades  for  which  there  is  a  need  of  workmen  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Preparatory  Trade  School  definitely  states  its  purpose  as 
trade  training  rather  than  the  thorough  teaching  of  a  trade.  There 
is  no  question  of  covering  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship.  The 
idea  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  good  start  in  his  trade  or  to 
help  him  by  theoretical  and  by  special  knowledge  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  he  otherwise  would  be  able  to  do.  The  school  authori- 
ties reported  many  of  its  graduates  as  employed  in  the  trades  at  jour- 
neymen's rates  and  as  steadily  rising  in  their  line  of  work.  The 
school  feels  that  much  of  this  ultimate  success  is  due  to  the  proper 
foundation  given  in  the  trades  by  means  of  the  thorough  elementary 
instruction  offered  in  the  trade  classes.  A  number  of  older  pupils 
are  employed  in  the  trades  they  study  in  the  school.  All  of  those  in 
the  plumbing  climes  are  apprentices  in  the  trade.  The  instruction 
received  assists  these  plumbers  to  successfully  pass  the  examination 
for  the  master  plumber's  license.  • , 
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The  school  has  not  antagonized  any  class  by  its  claims  or  its  methods. 
The  cliiss  of  pupils  reached  by  the  school  does  not  make  itself  strongly 
enough  felt  in  industrial  circles  to  arouse  vigorous  criticism,  favorable 
or  otherwise. 

EVENING  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  provides  for  four  evening 
schools  which  give  some  vocational  training.  These  are  generally 
known  as  ''evening  trade  schools/'  but  under  the  definition  used  in 
this  report  they  do  not  qualify  as  trade  schoob,  but  as  continuation 
schools  or  as  elementary  vocational  schools. 

These  schools  are  all  under  the  general  direction  of  the  city  board 
of  education,  which  consists  of  46  members.  There  is  a  subconmiittee 
on  vocational  schools  which  has  charge  especially  of  these  schools. 
All  funds  are  suppUed  by  the  city  board. 

These  schools  are  open  only  to  young  persons  who  are  employed 
during  the  day.  There  must  be  a  class  of  at  least  15  before  a  new 
course  can  be  established. 

STinrVESAKT  EVENING  TBADB  SCHOOL. 

'  The  most  important  of  these  schools  is  the  Stuyvesant  Evening 
Trade  School,  which  was  opened  September,  1908.  The  minimum  age 
for  entrance  is  14  years.  It  is  primarily  a  continuation  school,  as 
approximately  82  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  already  employed  in  the 
trade  during  the  day.  About  18  per  cent  are  receiving  elementary 
vocational  instruction. 

\  The  enrollment  by  trades  is  as  follows :  Carpentry,  35 ;  cabinet- 
making,  14;  wood  turning,  13;  pattern  making,  20;  blacksmithing, 
23;  machinists,  27;  plumbing,  55;  electrical  firing  and  installation, 
61;  electrical  machine  operating,  44;  steam  engineering  (stationary- 
engines),  22. 

The  equipment  used  by  the  day  manual  training  school  is  used  for 
instruction  in  the  evening  school. 

The  school  offers  a  three-year  course  in  all  trades  mentioned 
except  wood  turning  and  stationary  engineering,  in  each  of  which, 
there  is  a  one-year  course,  and  plumbing  and  electrical  wiring,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  two-year  course.  Very  few  pupils,  however, 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  course.  Those  already  engaged  in  trade 
work  come  for  specific  instruction  and  remain  only  long  enough  to 
get  what  they  want.  For  this  reason  a  yearly  certificate  is  given  for 
60  per  cent  attendance.    The  school  does  not  make  a  product. 

Some  theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  correlation  with  trade 
work. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, inclusive,  for  30  weeks,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  September. 
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BBOOEXYN  EVENING  TECHNICAL  AND  TBADE  SCHOOL. 

The  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School  was  established 
in  September,  1905.  Some  elementary  vocational  work  is  taught, 
but  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  employed  at  the  trades  during  the 
day,  so  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  continuation. 

Unlike  the  Stuyvesant  school,  this  school  provides  instruction  for 
women  also,  but  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  women  are  already 
employed  in  the  trade.     Others  are  taking  it  for  home  use. 

The  enrollment  by  trades  is  as  follows:  Carpentry  and  joinery, 
28;  cabinetmaking,  25;  pattern  making,  20;  blacksmithing,  16; 
plumbing,  92;  machinists,  60;  printing,  28;  electrical  installation,  31; 
steam  engineering,  20;  elementary  dressmaking,  70;  advanced  dress- 
making, 70;  elementary  millinery,  30;  advanced  millinery,  35. 

The  school  admits  adults,  also  others  who  are  at  least  15  years  of  age 
and  who  have  completed  the  grammar  grade  of  the  public  school. 

Such  theoretical  work  as  is  given  is  in  conjunction  with  the  practical 
work.     There  is  no  separation  of  theoretical  and  practice  work. 

There  is  no  very  definite  length  of  course.  The  students  come 
largely  to  get  some  particular  feature  of  the  work,  the  instruction  being 
for  the  most  part  individual.  The  courses  are  planned  to  correlate 
88  much  as  possible,  so  that  pupils  who  really  want  to  take  thorough 
work  can  take  first  one  course,  then  another,  and  thus  get  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  their  trade.  They  seldom  take  more  than  two  years' 
work.  Each  year's  course  is  complete  in  itself  and  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  student  whether  he  chooses  to  return  and  take 
more  and  higher  work. 

School  opens  the  third  Monday  in  September  and  continues  for 
120  evenings,  being  in  session  4  evenings  per  week  from  7.45  to  9.45. 

The  school  does  not  make  any  product  as  such,  but  the  boys  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  repair  work  on  the  building,  look  after  elec- 
trical installation,  etc.  The  class  in  printing  does  some  of  the  school 
work. 

LONG  ISLANB   CITT  EVENINO  HIGH  AND  TBADE   SCHOOL. 

The  Long  Island  City  Evening  High  and  Trade  School  was  organ- 
ized in  1905.  The  minimum  age  for  entrance  is  16  years.  Like  the 
Brooklyn  school,  this  school  also  gives  courses  for  women.  The 
enrollment  by  trades  is  as  follows:  Plumbing,  39;  cabinetmaking 
and  wood  turning,  22;  blacksmithing,  30;  machinists,  56;  electrical 
wiring,  26;  millinery,  40;  dressmaking,  104. 

A  three-year  course  is  offered  in  cabinetmaking  and  wood  turning 
and  in  macliine-shop  practice,  two  years  in  millinery  and  dressmaking, 
and  one  year  in  blacksmithing,  electrical  wiring,  and  plumbirvg. 
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School  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  four  evenings  each  week 
from  tlie  third  Monday  in  September  to  the  middle  of  May  (120 
evenings). 

Such  tlieoretical  instruction  as  is  given  is  given  incidentally  with 
practice. 

No  product  is  made  for  sale.  In  the  millinery  and  dressmaking 
classes  the  girls  furnish  their  own  materials  and  dispose  of  their 
own  product.  It  is  planned  in  the  future  to  make  a  marketable 
product  in  these  classes. 

The  work  for  men  is  much  more  complete  than  that  for  women, 
and  has  a  larger  proportion  of  pupils  taking  the  courses  for  trade 
purposes. 

INDirSTBIAL  EVENINO  SCHOOL. 

The  New  York  Industrial  Evening  School  was  established  in  1905, 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  colored,  the  nature  of 
the  school  is  therefore  somewhat  different  from  the  other  schools 
here  discussed. 

Since  there  are  few  openings  in  the  mechanical  and  building  trades 
for  negro  men  in  New  York,  it  is  practically  useless  to  teach  them 
these  trades.  The  industrial  work  is  very  elementary  and  is  voca- 
tional rather  than  trade. 

The  enrollment  by  trades  is  as  follows:  Sewing  and  dressmaking, 
138;  millinery,  64;  embroidery,  43;  flower  making,  24;  electrical 
work,  24;  carpentry,  10;  janitorial  work,  19. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  15  in  cooking.  While  it  is  generally  held 
in  the  New  York  schools  that  the  instruction  in  cooking  is  for  home 
use,  it  is  less  so  for  the  Negroes  than  for  others. 

The  only  entrance  requirement  here  is  that  the  pupil  be  16  years 
of  age. 

The  length  of  course  is  ah  individual  matter.  A  certificate  is  given 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  stating  just  what  work  has  been  done. 

School  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  four  evenings  per  week  for 
85  to  100  evenings.  Sessions  usually  last  from  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember to  Easter. 

No  marketable  product  is  made,  but  girls  may  furnish  their  own 
materials  and  make  articles  for  themselves. 

This  school  is  a  survivor  of  several  schools  that  were  once  in 
existence  for  colored  children  in  New  York.  These  were  abolished 
by  legislative  enactment,  but  still  one  or  two  remain,  practically 
colored.  Later  an  evening  school  was  started  here  primarily  for 
colored  men  and  women.  White  people  do  attend,  particularly 
foreigners,  but  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  colored,  and  the  princi- 
pal is  a  colored  man. 
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EVENING  TRADES  SCHOOLS,  NOS.  1  AND  2,  PHILADELPHU,  PA. 

In  addition  to  the  Philadelphia  Trades  (day)  School  (see  p.  123) 
there  are  two  public  evening  schools,  termed  the  Evening  Trades 
School  No.  1  and  Evening  Trades  School  No.  2,  respectively.  The 
former  was  opened  in  October,  1906,  the  latter  in  January,  1907. 
Both  have  been  popular  and  have  had  to  turn  away  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  various  classes. 

In  this  chapter  only  those  points  in  which  the  evening  schools  differ 
from  the  day  school  are  considered.  In  the  matter  of  administra- 
tion, selection  of  trades  taught,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  work  accom- 
plished, the  statements  made  in  reference  to  the  day  school  cover 
the  evening  classes. 

All  applicants  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  minimum 
age  for  admission  to  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  was  formerly  15 
years;  in  1910  it  was  fixed  at  16.  In  school  No.  2  applicants  must 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age. 

The  classes  of  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  use  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  day  trades  school,  while  those  of  No.  2  use  the 
annex  of  the  Northeast  Manual  Training  School,  with  as  much  of 
the  equipment  as  is  feasible  and  additional  equipment  necessary 
for  trade  instruction. 

In  the  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  the  trades  taught  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  are  as  follows:  Bricklaying,  10;  carpentry, 
23;  plumbing,  98;  printing,  42;  electrical  construction,  146;  sheet- 
metal  working,  41;  pattern  making,  19;  house  and  sign  painting,  14; 
and  plastering,  12. 

Six  teachers  are  employed  for  teaching  theory  and  11  for  shop 
practice.  Of  these  latter  all  but  5  are  teachers  of  the  day  classes 
also.  All  the  teachers  of  shop  practice  have  served  as  apprentices 
in  their  respective  trades.  Teachers  of  general  subjects  do  not  give 
instruction  in  the  trades. 

In  the  Evening  Trades  School  No.  2  the  same  trades  are  taught 
as  in  No.  1,  except  printing  and  sheet-metal  working,  which  were  dis- 
continuetl  because  of  a  lack  of  demand  for  them.  In  addition  there  is 
a  course  in  steam  and  hot-water  heating  which  is  purely  theoretical, 
with  all  the  instruction  given  by  means  of  lectures.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  each  trade  is  as  follows:  Plumbing,  18;  carpentry,  26; 
pattern  making,  19;  bricklaying,  9;  plastering,  9;  house  and  sign 
painting,  10;  electrical  construction,  39;  steam  and  hot- water  heat- 
ing, 17. 

Evening  Trades  School  No.  2  employs  11  teachers,  2  for  theory 
and  9  for  shop  practice.  All  the  teachers  of  shop  practice  have  served 
apprenticeships  and  been  actively  engaged  in  their  trades. 

In  both  schools  mechanical  or  architectural  drawing  may  be  elected 
merely  as  the  theory  of  the  trade  or  as  the  theory  in  conjunction  with 
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shop  practice  taken  in  the  schools.  In  both  schools  there  are  a 
number  of  pupils  in  each  trade  who  are  working  during  the  day  in 
the  trade  studied.  In  No.  1  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  of  this 
class,  which  makes  the  school  to  a  considerably  degree  a  continuation 
school.  In  No.  2  tlie  majority  of  the  pupils  are  taking  up  a  trade  as 
a  new  subject.  The  exception  to  this  is  the  class  for  plumbers,  prac- 
tically all  of  whom  are  apprentices  who  are  required  by  their  employ- 
ers to  attend. 

In  both  schools  the  most  popular  course  is  that  of  electrical  con- 
struction. Many  pupils  are  attracted  to  this  trade,  but  a  considerable 
number  drop  out  before  the  completion  of  the  course. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  70  per  cent  drop  out  of  the  school 
before  the  end  of  the  third  year.  That  so  many  pupils  take  but  a 
partial  course  is  due  to  the  facts  that  some  are  merely  experimenting 
and  lose  interest  and  others  come  for  a  specific  part  of  their  trade  and 
leave  when  that  is  acquired.  Free  tuition  tends  to  draw  some  per- 
sons of  indefinite  purpose  and  this  has  considerable  influence  on  the 
tendency  to  discontinue  during  a  course. 

The  length  of  the  course  for  all  trades  except  steam  and  hot-water 
heating  is  three  years.  This  subject  requires  one  year.  Sessions  are 
held  each  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to  9.30. 
The  school  year,  covering  a  period  of  25  weeks,  begins  in  October  and 
closes  in  March.  A  certificate  in  which  are  stated  attendance  and 
progress  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Pupils  attend  alternate  evenings  if  taking  one  subject.  If  they 
elect  more  than  one  they  may  attend  a  maximum  of  10  hours  per  week. 
If  one  subject  is  studied  an  average  of  5  hours  per  week  is  taken — that 
is,  6  hours  one  week  and  4  the  next.  Pupils  who  take  the  theory  of 
their  trade  as  well  as  the  shop  practice  alternate  the  two  branches. 
In  certain  trades  there  is  such  a  demand  for  instruction  that  two 
classes  have  been  formed. 

During  1909-10  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  received,  as  its 
appropriation  from  the  board  of  public  education,  $7,806.  Of  this 
amount,  $2,153  were  expended  on  shop  materials  and  $325  for  janitor 
service.  Heat,  light,  and  power  are  furnished  with  the  building. 
Evenmg  Trades  School  No.  2  received  $3,000,  of  which  $1,000  was 
expended  for  shop  materials  and  $663  for  janitor  service,  heat,  light, 
and  power. 

Pupils  in  the  electrical  construction  course  are  furnished  with  a 
textbook.  Pupils  in  other  courses  furnish  their  own  drawing  mate- 
rials and  the  notebooks  required. 

No  definite  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
school  work  as  an  equivalent  of  any  part  of  the  usual  period  of  appren- 
ticeship, since  the  pupils  enter  the  classes  with  widely  varying  degrees 
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of  equipment  and  ability.  In  the  plumbing  and  sheet-metal  trades 
some  employers  who  require  their  apprentices  to  attend  the  evening 
classes  shorten  the  period  of  apprenticesliip.  The  course  in  plumbing 
isovers  all  that  is  required  by  the  board  of  heaUh  in  its  examination 
of  applicants  for  the  license  of  master  plumber. 

EVENING  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

The  Evening  Technical  School,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  public  con- 
tinuation school,  was  opened  in  October,  1909.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide industrial  and  technical  training  to  persons  employed  during 
the  day  in  certain  local  industries.  It  was  established  through  the 
efforts  of  a  branch  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education.  The  administration  of  the  school  is  in  charge 
of  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  six  members.  A  principal  who 
is  assisted  by  a  supervisor  is  in  charge  of  the  classes.  During  the 
year  1909-10  pupils  were  registered  in  the  various  trades  as  follows: 
Plumbing,  20;  machinists,  22;  jewelry  making,  13;  silversmithing, 
20;  electrical  wiring,  25;  steam  engineering,  6;  blacksmithing,  18, 
pattern  making,  22;  domestic  arts  (including  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery), 21.  The  requirement  for  admission  is  employment  in  the 
trade  studied  in  the  school.  Entrance  may  be  made  at  any  time  of 
the  year  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  class  desired. 

The  school  is  too  young  to  have  as  yet  determined  the  length  of 
the  course  for  each  trade.  Only  one  year  had  been  outlined  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation.  Pupils  in  domestic  arts  attend  six  hours 
per  week,  four  of  wliich  are  given  to  shop  practice.  In  all  other 
courses  the  hours  per  week  are  eight,  which  are  evenly  divided  between 
theory  and  practice.  In  each  trade  the  theoretical  work  includes 
lectures,  shop  mathematics  (except  in  domestic  arts),  and  drawing, 
drafting,  or  plan  reading. 

Classes  meet  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday.  The  school  year  covers  not  to  exceed  20  weeks 
from  October  to  February,  with  a  vacation  of  10  days  at  Christmas. 

Textbooks  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  No  arrangement  about 
awarding  a  certificate  or  a  diploma  has  as  yet  been  made. 

Eighteen  teachers  are  employed,  8  who  teach  theory  and  10  who 
teach  practice.  Tliree  reported  merely  a  common-school  education, 
one  a  high-school  education,  while  the  remainder — 4  of  whom 
hold  degrees — attended  colleges,  universities,  or  technical  schools 
in  preparation  for  their  work.  All  these  instructors  reported  shop 
experience  varying  from  1 J  to  20  years. 

The  classes  are  held  in  the  building  of  the  Technical  High  (day) 
School,  whose  equipment,  valued  at  $47,334,  is  used  also  by  the 
evening  classes.     During  the  year  $1,185  were  expended  for  shop 
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materials.  No  fees  are  charged  except  for  nonresident  pupils,  who 
are  required  to  pay  $40  per  year  in  advance.  There  is  no  school 
product. 

The  school  work  so  far  has  received  no  recognition  as  an  equivalent 
of  any  part  of  the  regular  apprenticeship.  It  merely  supplements  the 
actual  shopwork.  The  classes  have  the  approval  of  both  employers' 
and  employees'  associations,  the  representative  of  the  latter  stating 
that  organized  labor  is  in  favor  of  technical  instruction  for  those 
who  are  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship.  Individual  employers 
have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  test  the  school  by  the  work  of  its  pupils. 
In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  commimity  look  favorably 
upon  the  school  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  practical  instruction. 
No  classes  have  shown  any  opposition  to  its  work. 

mCH  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  DAYTON,  OmO. 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  High  Industrial  School,  an  evening  school  for 
boys  16  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  employed  d\uing  the  day,  was 
established  in  1909  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Dayton. 
It  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  enrollment,  by  trades,  is  as  follows:  Cabinetmaking,  14;  pattern 
making,  17;  machinists,  89;  forging,  17.  In  addition  76  men  from 
various  trades  were  enrolled  in  mechanical  drawing. 

There  is  no  definite  length  of  the  various  courses.  It  is  planned  to 
give  the  pupil  instruction  as  long  as  he  wants  to  attend.  With  the 
exception  of  mechanical  drawing,  wliich  is  taken  as  a  separate  course 
and  not  correlated  with  the  trade  courses,  the  time  is  given  entirely 
to  practice  work;  any  theoretical  instruction  that  is  given  is  incidentaL 

The  school  is  in  session  two  hours  per  night  for  five  nights  a  week. 
Sessions  are  held  during  26  weeks  of  the  year,  beginning  October  1. 
Pupils  taking  cabinetmaking  and  pattern  making  attend  two  even- 
ings per  week,  while  for  forging  and  machine-shop  practice  only  one 
evening  is  required. 

Tlie  two  teachers  of  mechanical  drawing  are  regular  manual  training 
teachers  of  the  high  school  and  are  men  of  technical  education.  None 
of  the  four  trade  teachers  reported  any  schooling  above  the  common 
schools  nor  any  technical  training.  They  are  all  practical  workmen 
employed  at  their  trades  during  the  day. 

The  school  is  too  new  as  yet  to  have  determined  its  industrial  posi- 
tion, but  all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  it  in  any  way  are  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  it. 
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COLUMBUS  TRADES  SCHOOL,  COLUMBUS,  OmO. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  Columbus  Trades  School  were  opened 
in  1909.  The  purpose  of  the  evening  classes  is  to  afford  opportunity 
to  men  and  boys  already  employed  in  the  trades  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  respective  occupations  and  to  fit  themselves  for 
advancement. 

There  are  two  trades  taught— wood  turning,  in  which  there  are 
1 7  pupils,  and  pattern  making,  in  which  there  are  40.  The  pupils 
use  the  shops  and  equipment  of  the  day  school. 

The  course  in  each  trade  covers  two  j^ears.  Sessions  are  held  from 
7  to  9  each  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  same 
holidays  are  observed  as  in  the  day  classes.  Any  resident  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  14  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  admitted  to  the  evening 
school.  No  tuition  or  other  charges  are  made.  Pupils  spend  all 
their  time  on  shop  practice.     The  day  school  is  described  on  page  129. 

TECHNICAL  mCH  SCHOOL,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  Technical  High  School,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  were  established  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  in 
January,  1909.  They  constitute  a  continuation  school,  the  purpose 
and  extent  of  which  are  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  men  and  women 
employed  during  the  day  to  broaden  their  training  in  the  line  of 
work  in  which  they  are  already  employed. 

In  the  trade  course  for  men  the  instruction  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  imperfect  and  specialized  training  of  modern  shops  by 
giving  an  opportunity  to  gain  practice  in  a  greater  variety  of  work 
than  is  possible  under  the  modern  system  of  machine  production. 

The  courses  for  women  provide  instruction  along  the  lines  which 
shall  be  most  helpful  in  their  daily  vocational  employment. 
•  The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  elected  by  the  people.  The  trades  or 
occupations  taught  in  the  school  and  the  number  of  pupils,  by 
trades,  in  January,  1909,  were  as  follows:  Machine-shop  practice 
(general),  46;  sheet-metal  pattern  working,  30;  pattern  making,  30; 
pottery,  16;  millinery,  20;  sewing,  35;  cabinetmaking,  15. 

There  is  also  a  number  of  pupils  who  are  taking  the  course  in  draw- 
ing. The  indentured  apprentices  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Contractors' 
Association  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  their  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment to  attend  the  school.  Pupils  are  required  to  enter  the  school 
either  in  October  or  January. 

The  course  for  all  the  trades  taught  is  two  years.  Theoretical 
instruction  is  given  by  notes  and  blackboard  exercises  applicable  to 
each  trade,  1)  hours  per  week  being  so  devoted,  while  2§  hours  are 
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given  to  practice  work  in  the  trade  or  vocation.  Each  class  meets 
two  evenings  per  week,  the  nights  of  instruction  being  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  the  hours  of  instruction  for 
each  class  are  from  7.15  to  9.15.  The  length  of  the  school  year  is 
20  weeks,  beginning  in  October  and  closing  in  April,  with  1  week's 
holiday  at  Christmas. 

The  school  will  confer  a  certificate  of  efficiency  upon  a  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  full  course. 

Sixteen  teachers  are  employed;  these  teachers  are  secured  from 
scientific  and  trade  schools.  The  school  has  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  retaining  teachers  duly  qualified  to  teach  trade  work.  The  teach- 
ers are  directly  responsible  to  the  board  of  education. 

The  school  occupies  the  same  building  and  uses  the  same  equipment 
as  are  provided  for  the  day  Technical  High  School. 

The  fee  for  tuition  is  $5  for  each  term  of  10  weeks,  with  a  refund 
of  $1.25  provided  the  pupil  has  attended  85  per  cent  of  the  time. 
During  the  school  year  1909  the  receipts  of  the  school  and  the  sources 
thereof  were  as  follows:  From  the  city,  through  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, $300;  from  the  Sheet  Metal  Contractors'  Association  for  the 
tuition  of  its  apprentices,  $225;  for  tuition  of  other  pupils,  $1,998; 
total,  $2,523. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  school  during  the  school  year 
was  $200 ;  the  cost  was  met  by  the  school  funds.  The  school  does  not 
make  any  marketable  product. 

It  is  in  contemplation  that  the  school  work  will  be  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  part  of  the  usual  period  of  apprenticeship  in  sheet-metal 
pattern  work,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  as  yet  known.  The  school 
does  not  pretend  to  teach  a  trade  in  the  sense  of  turning  out  graduates 
who  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  as  geaeral  workmen  in  a  shop. 

All  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  shop  employees,  and  hence  wage 
earners.  It  is  stated  that  manufacturers  appreciate  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  school.  No  opposition  to  the  school,  it  is  said,  has 
been  manifested.  It  is  furthermore  stated  that  the  attitude  toward 
the  school  of  employers'  associations,  of  employers  singly,  and  that  of 
others  interested  is  favorable. 

McKINLEY  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  evening  course  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  was 
opened  December  1,  1909.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  industrial  work- 
ers for  better  positions  in  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged,  or  for  better  paying  occupations.  The  subjects  taught  have 
been  decided  upon  as  a'  result  of  the  demand  for  skilled  machinists, 
electricians,  and  other  workmen  in  the  Wasliington  Navy  Yard,  in 
Government  departments,  and  in  the  local  building  trades. 
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This  school  is  a  part  of  the  public  night  school  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  principal  of  the  day  manual  training  school  has  direct 
charge  of  the  evening  instruction.  Among  the  pupils  in  attendance  on 
November  30,  1910,  were  45  who  were  receiving  training  in  cabinet- 
making  and  wood  turning,  73  who  were  doing  electrical  work,  and  54 
who  were  engaged  in  machine-shop  work.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
principal  that  approximately  75  per  cent  of  these  pupils  were  either 
preparing  themselves  for  or  already  engaged  in  those  trades  in  which 
they  were  being  instructed  in  the  school.  The  remainder  were 
regarded  as  merely  seeking  self-improvement,  with  no  intention  of 
applying  their  knowledge  to  the  earning  of  a  livelihood. 

The  school  accepts  as  pupils  persons  14  years  of  age  or  older  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  the  day  schoob.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  stage 
of  the  school  year,  but  are  encouraged  to  do  so  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  indeterminate  as  yet, 
but  it  is  planned  to  have  a  two  or  a  three  year  course  in  each  trade. 
Except  in  electrical  work,  in  which  pupils  have  two  hours  of  lectures 
each  week,  no  time  is  given  to  purely  theoretical  instruction.  In 
cabinetmaking  and  wood  turning  and  in  machine-shop  work,  owing 
to  the  large  enrollment,  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of 
which  has  one  night  of  practice  work  in  school  each  week  and  the 
other  two  nights.  In  electrical  work,  one  night  is  devoted  to  lec- 
tures and  two  nights  to  laboratory  and  shop  work  each  week.     ^ 

The  school  is  in  session  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of 
each  week  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  The  length  of  the  school  year 
had  not  been  definitelv  fixed  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited.  In 
1909-10,  owing  to  the  limited  funds  available,  it  was  necessary  to 
close  the  school  at  the  end  of  four  months.  In  future  it  is  planned 
to  have  a  longer  term. 

Five  instructors  were  engaged  in  1909-10  in  teaching  the  three 
subjects  included  in  this  report.  Of  these,  one  gave  instruction  in 
cabinetmaking  and  wood  turning,  two  in  machine-shop  work,  and 
two  in  electrical  work.  All  five  of  these  teachers  had  attended  other 
than  common  schools  and  four  had  worked  at  the  trade  taught. 
One  instructor  is  the  author  of  a  student's  manual  for  machine-shop 
practice,  which  is  used  as  a  reference  book  by  the  pupils,  while 
another  is  the  inventor  of  a  motor  head  speed  lathe  used  in  the 
school.  All  teachers  in  the  night  school  in  1909-10  volunteered  their 
services,  but  were  given  a  small  honorarium  to  satisfy  the  terms  of 
the  law. 

Pupils  of  the  evening  school  use  the  building  and  equipment  pro- 
vided  for  the  day  manual-training  school.     The  equipment,    par 
ticularly  that  of  the  machine  shop,  is  modern  and  complete.     No 
fee  is  charged  for  instruction  in  any  of  the  subjects  taught  and  no 
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deposit'  is  required  except  a  check  fee  of  25  cents,  which  is  returned 
to  pupils  when  tools  are  turned  in. 

Nothing  that  is  produced  in  the  school  is  offered  for  sale.  In 
many  instances  pupils  bring  in  materials  and  take  home  the  finished 
articles,  such  as  furniture,  ornamental  woodwork,  and  hand  tools. 
Some  hand  tools  are  retained  in  the  school.  Shop  materials  used  are 
furnished  by  the  school  and  pupils. 

SOUTH  IfANCHESTER  EVENING  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 

The  South  Manchester  Evening  School  was  established  in  1906  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  elementary  training  in  carpentry  and 
domestic  arts. 

The  school  was  established  by  vote  of  the  Manchester  town  meeting 
in  response  to  an  evident  need  of  additional  skill  and  efficiency  in  the 
carpenter's  trade  and  in  millinery  and  dressmaking.  The  school  is  a 
part  of  the  regular  public-school  system  of  the  city.  Classes  are 
conducted  in  one  of  the  regular  day  school  buildings. 

Thirty  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  carpentry  trade,  and  126  in  dress- 
making and  millinery.  Any  person  14  years  of  age  or  over  who  ia 
employed  during  the  day  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  classes. 

There  is  no  definite  length  of  course.  At  the  end  of  the  year  eaoBk 
pupil  is  given  a  certificate  stating  what  work  has  been  done  by  him  dujih 
ing  the  year.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  if  pupils  wish  to  continn^ 
fronuyear  to  year  they  may  do  so. 

School  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  four  evenings  a  week. 
About  one  hour  of  the  eight  is  given  to  theoretical  instruction,  which 
comprises  lectures  on  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  etc.,  while  the  rest  is 
devoted  entirely  to  practice  work. 

Six  teachers  are  employed  for  the  night  classes.  All  of  these  are 
practice  teachers,  teaching  theory  in  connection  with  the  practice. 
These  teachers  were  all  obtained  from  the  trades;  none  of  them  reports 
scholastic  training  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

The  school  does  not  make  a  product.  Any  articles  made  by  the 
pupils  (from  materials  furnished  by  them)  are  retained  by  them. 

The  school  makes  no  pretense  of  taking  the  place  of  the  apprentice- 
ship or  any  part  of  it,  but  merely  gives  sufficient  training  to  give  the 
boy  or  girl  an  intelUgent  basis  for  learning  the  trade.  Employers  and 
employees  who  know  the  work  of  the  school  are  very  favorably  dis- 
posed to  it. 

ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  tiiis  evening  school  classes  are  in  session  for  two  hours  on  three 
evenings  of  each  week.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  night  instructioB^ 
which  waa  begun  in  1902,  is  not  to  produce  finished  artisans  but  to 
teach  the  fundamentals  of  trades  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  increasing 
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the  efficiency  of  tliose  already  employed  at  trade^  work  and  (2)  pre- 
paring persons  for  entry  into  new  trades.  Pupils  are  advanced  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  all  essentials  in  the  trade  work  taught.  These 
have  been  selected  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  for  employment 
open  to  n^roes  in  the  local  industries  of  Washington. 

The  equipment  of  the  day  school  is  used  by  the  night  classes,  the 
shop  practice  of  the  latter  being  similar  to  though  in  some  cases 
more  advanced  than  that  of  the  day  classes.  In  the  evening  school 
there  is  no  academic  instruction.  Such  theoretical  instruction  as  it  is 
necessary  for  pupils  to  have  is  given  incidentally  in  connection  with 
their  shop  practice. 

The  enrollment  by  trades  during  1909-10  was  as  follows:  Elec- 
trical work,  25;  automobile  mechanician's  work,  20;  machine-shop 
work,  26;  joinery  and  cabinetmaking,  22;  steam  engineering,  24; 
sewing  and  dressmaking,  207;  tailoring,  20;  millinery,  96. 
In  addition,  36  pupils  studied  cooking  during  the  year. 
A  four-year  course  is  oflFered  in  each  trade  except  millinery,  in 
which  the  course  is  two  years  in  length. 

Of  the  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  night  classes,  it  is  believed 
that  a  majority  are  seeking  instruction  that  will  fit  them  for  trade 
work  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  the  case  of  males,  almost  all 
pupils  are  said  to  be  preparing  for  trade  careers.  A  small  percentage 
are  in  school  for  the  purpose  of  improving  themselves  in  their  present 
occupations,  while  the  bulk  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  preparing  for  new  lines  of  work.  The  object  generally  is  to  get  out 
of  unskilled  work  into  a  skilled  trade.  About  70  per  cent  of  pupils  are 
reported  as  remaining  in  school  until  the  completion  of  their  courses, 
most  of  the  withdrawals  occurring  during  the  first  and  second  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  each  pupil  whose  work  has  been  satisfactory  is 
given  a  written  statement  by  the  principal  showing  the  amount  of 
work  done.  A  certificate  is  awarded  pupils  who  complete  the  full 
course  of  training. 

Eleven  teachers  were  employe<l  in  1909-10  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  trade  subjei*ts  covered  by  the  investigation.  Of  these  a  majority 
were  also  teachers  in  the  day  school.  Actual  experience  in  the  trade 
taught  was  reported  by  eight  teachers  and  previous  experience  in 
teaching  the  trade  by  all  of  the  teachers.  All  but  three  teachers  had 
attendee!  schools  other  than  those  of  the  common-school  type. 

This  school  being  a  part  of  the  public  night-school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  no  charge  for  instruction.  The  cost  of 
shop  materials  in  1909-10  was  $557.  In  addition,  some  materials 
were  funiLshe<l  by  pupils. 

Any  Negro  16  years  of  age  or  over  who  possesses  a  common-school 
Hucation  may  be  admitted  to  the  school.     No  other  restriction  is 
imposed,  and  pupils  are  received  at  any  time  of  the  school  year, 
•jieis"— 11 16 
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The  metal  and  woodworking  classes  make  some  products,  such  aa 
tools;  cabinetwork,  etc.,  which  are  used  in  the  school.  Some  mate- 
rials are  brought  in  by  pupils,  who  take  home  the  articles  when 
finished.  No  product  is  sold  by  the  school.  The  length  of  the 
school  year  in  1909-10  was  23  weeks. 

ULWAUKEB  SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  FOR  BOTS,  ULWAUKBE,  WIS. 

This  evening  school  was  established  as  a  public  school  in  1906, 
one  year  after  the  day  school  which  is  described  on  page  134.  It 
differs  from  the  day  school  in  that  this  is  a  continuation  school,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  pupils  being  employed  during  the  day  in  the  trades 
they  are  studying  at  night.  The  same  buildings,  shops,  and  equip- 
ment are  used  and  the  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  teaching  in 
the  day  school.  The  trades  taught  are  the  same  as  in  the  day 
school,  these  being:  Pattern  making,  with  a  class  of  17  pupils; 
machinists  and  tool  making,  41  pupils;  carpentry  and  woodworking, 
24  pupils ;  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  9  pupils. 

Pupils  who  have  worked  in  the  trade  are  credited  according  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  trade  they  show;  hence  some  may  be  graduated  in 
one  year  or  less,  while  for  others  several  years  might  be  necessary. 

Instruction  is  given  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30,  from  October  1  to  April  30.  Two  hours 
per  week  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  theory  and  six  hours  per 
week  to  shopwork. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  may  enter  the 
school  at  any  time.  No  tuition  fee  is  charged  to  residents  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  who  are  less  than  20  years  of  age.  All  nonresident 
pupils  and  resident  pupils  20  years  of  age  or  older  must  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $4  per  month.  No  charge  for  materials  used  is  made  of  those 
paying  tuition  fees,  but  those  getting  tuition  free  are  charged  SI  per 
month  for  materials  used. 

In  all  other  respects  the  data  for  the  day  and  evening  sdiools  do 
not  differ. 

Both  trade  unions  and  employers'  associations  have  expr^sed 
themselves  as  being  favorably  disposed  toward  the  school. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Mechanics^  Institute  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  and  does  not  appear  in  the  general  tables  because  its 
instruction  is  not  directed  toward  any  particular  occupations,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  courses  of  study  may  be  taken 
as  continuation  or  as  trade  preparatory  work  a  sketch  of  the  school 
is  given. 

The  institute  is  one  of  the  activities  of  the  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York.     The  institute 
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was  opened  in  1859  as  an  evening  school.  It  replaced  a  day  school 
which  had  been  maintained  by  the  society.  Free  tuition  is  provided 
in  the  following  subjects:  Architectural  drafting,  mechanical  drafting, 
free-hand  drawing,  modeling,  mathematics,  and  science.  The  in- 
struction is  not  given,  however,  with  special  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular occupations.  The  society  maintains  scholarships  in  the  New 
York  Trade  School  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  actual  work  of  a 
trade.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  the  institute  when  such 
scholarships  are  awarded. 

The  subjects  taught  have  been  determined  largely  by  local  indus- 
trial needs,  while  some  consideration  is  also  given  to  the  desires  of 
those  who  present  themselves  for  instruction. 

A  total  of  1,892  pupils  was  enrolled  in  November,  1910.  Some  of 
these  pupils  attended  more  than  one  class.  The  classes  were  com- 
posed of  mechanics  representing  many  trades,  clerks,  and  persons 
in  semiskilled  and  unskilled  occupations.  No  age  is  specified  for 
entrance,  but  since  the  instruction  is  given  for  males  who  are 
employed  during  the  day  the  assumption  is  tliat  all  are  at  least  14 
years  of  age. 

Entrance  to  classes  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
except  for  such  applicants  as  are  on  the  waiting  list  and  are  sent  for 
when  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  school  is  so  popular  that  absence  without 
adequate  excuse  for  two  consecutive  evenings  is  deemed  sufficient 
reason  for  dropping  pupils  from  the  roll  and  offering  their  places  to 
those  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  institute  is  governed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society.  This  committee  appoints  the  director  and  his 
30  assistants,  who  are  the  instructors  in  the  various  subjects. 

The  course  for  each  subject  covers  three  years.  Graduates  in 
architectural  drafting  may  take  a  fourth  year  in  architectural  design. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  two  of  the  three  years  must  be  taken  at 
the  institute.  In  addition  to  this  condition  an  average  attendance 
of  at  least  80  per  cent  and  the  successful  passing  of  an  examination 
are  required  for  graduation. 

Classes  are  held  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m.  Two  evenings  each  week  are  generally  given  to  each  of 
the  classes.  The  institute  is  in  session  25  weeks,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber and  closing  in  April.  Sessions  are  suspended  on  legal  holidays, 
for  3  days  at  Thanksgiving,  and  for  10  days  at  Christmas. 

Pupils  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  textbooks  as  well  as  their 
drawing  instruments  and  materials.  A  free  circulating  library  is 
maintained  by  the  society  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  and  members. 

The  work  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  is  regarded  favorably  by 
both  the  employing  and  employed  classes.  Graduates  find  no 
difficulty  in  securing  positions  for  which  their  work  has  specially 
prepared  them  or  in  advancing  in  their  own  trades  or  lines  of  work. 
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EXTENSION  EVENINO  COURSES  OF  TEACHERS^   COLIMGE,  COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  evening  courses  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts  of  Teachers' 
College,  which  is  affiUated  with  Columbia  University  but  under  sepa- 
rate administration,  are  planned  primarily  to  provide  instruction  for 
employed  mechanics,  and  ultimately  to  prepare  persons  skilled  in  a 
trade  for  teaching  that  trade. 

This  school,  while  not  quite  within  the  investigation  because  of  not 
having  definitely  formulated  plans  as  to  industrial  education,  is 
thought  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  and  significance  to  be  noticed 
in  this  report. 

The  director  of  the  school,  with  the  faculty,  decides  what  subjects 
shall  be  taught.  The  considerations  in  selecting  such  subjects 'are, 
first,  the  trades  for  which  there  is  a  local  demand;  second,  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  preparing  some  pupils  for  teachers;  the  third,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  equipment  of  Teachers'  College. 

The  extension  courses  for  those  who  desire  to  be  teachers  were 
established  in  1906,  but  during  the  last  two  years  a  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  interest  men  and  women  in  the  trades  in  the  work  of 
the  scliool,  and  special  classes  have  been  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  evening  work  is  only  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  Teachers' 
College.     The  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  by  students'  fees. 

The  trade  work  could  be  taken  as  supplemental  instruction  by 
apprentices,  but  it  is  especially  fitted  to  persons  who  have  completed 
their  apprenticeship  and  are  employed,  but  who  desire  more  of  the 
technical  knowledge  of  their  trade. 

The  following  are  the  trades  or  trade  subjects  taught:  Mechanical 
drawing,  machine  design  and  construction,  machine-shop  work, 
woodworking  (advanced  cabinetwork,  shopwork,  wood  turning,  and 
pattern  making),  and  elementary  plant  management. 

Any  man  engaged  in  a  trade  during  the  day  may  take  these 
courses.  Each  course  is  separate  in  itself  and  is  made  up  of  50 
sessions.  The  courses  are  so  related  that  a  man  may  return  a  second 
year  and  take  up  another  course  to  get  more  advanced  work  in  the 
trade  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  work  is  given  either  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  or  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  from  7.45  to  9.45  p.  m.,  making  a  total  of  4  hours  each 
per  week  in  each  course.  In  each  course  there  are  at  least  30  hours 
of  lectures  and  60  hours  of  shop  instruction — that  is,  about  one-third 
of  the  work  is  theory  and  two-thirds  are  practice. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  the  labor  unions  in  New  York 
in  the  trade  courses  of  the  school.  The  organizer  of  the  local  union 
of  eccentric  firemen  is  enthusiastic  about  the  work  and  has  cooperated 
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witli  the  school  authorities,  encouraging  the  members  of  his  union  to 
attend  the  classes  in  plant  management.  However,  considerable 
difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  fitting  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the 
men.  When  the  course  in  plant  management  was  first  given  a 
considerable  number  of  the  class  left  because  they  were  not  fitted  for 
the  course,  or  it  was  not  what  they  had  expected.  Most  of  those  who 
remained  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  have  returned,  and  through 
them  others  have  been  secured  who  were  better  fitted  for  the  course. 
Thus  each  class  becomes  an  experiment  in  itself.  Attempts  are  still 
made  to  interest  other  unions  in  the  work  of  the  college,  and  to 
discover  what  the  men  would  like  and  need. 

Since  the  school  is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  the  tuition  has  to  be 
so  high  that  most  men  and  women  actually  in  trade  can  not  take  the 
courses.  The  tuition  fee  is  usually  $20  for  the  50  sessions.  For  the 
wood-turning  and  pattern-making  course  it  is  $25  for  the  50  sessions; 
for  plant  management  it  is  $20  for  the  40  sessions.  The  directors  of 
tlie  school  feel  that  they  can  not  hope  to  secure  many  students  from 
the  trades  until  they  can  reduce  the  tuition.  In  addition,  considerable 
prejudice  is  found  among  working  men  and  women  against  going  to 
college  for  work.  They  are  familiar  only  with  the  old-fashioned 
college  whose  work  was  far  removed  from  the  practical  needs  of 
wage-earning  men  and  women.  The  school  management  would  like 
to  make  its  work  practical,  thus  convincing  these  men  and  women 
that  they  can  find  here  what  they  need.  The  school  is  prepared  to 
teach  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  dressmaking,  but  so  far  almost  no 
such  student  has  been  secured.  Housewives  and  teachers  will  come, 
but  the  girls  actually  in  the  tnade  find  the  fees  prohibitive,  or  do  not 
know  that  the  school  can  be  of  practical  use  for  them. 

The  sessions  last  about  25  weeks,  from  the  end  of  October  to 
May. 

There  are  seven  teacliers  employed  for  the  classes  mentioned. 
Excepting  two,  who  have  only  had  trade  experience,  they  have  aU 
had  technical  education,  two  being  graduates  in  technical  courses. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

TEXTILE  SCHOOLS. 
INTROIKJCTION. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  majority  of  textile  schools  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  to  train  men  as  engineers  and  for  supervisory  positions 
who  may  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finer  grades  of  cloth.  With  this  end  in  view  a  textile 
department  was  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1884.  Also,  in  1895,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  textile  schools  in  cities  having  at  least  450,000  spindles.  Under 
this  act  schools  were  opened  at  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River. 
Courses  of  textile  instruction  arranged  primarily  to  prepare  pupils 
for  supervisory  positions  are  provided  in  several  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanic  arts  colleges  of  the  Southern  States,  as  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  and  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Arts.  Some  of  the  correspondence  schools  also  provide  textile 
instruction. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  in  the  present  report  to  deal  with  schools  of 
the  type  described  above,  except  in  cases  where  such  schools  may 
have,  as  a  secondary  feature  of  their  instruction,  departments  or 
classes  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  for  the  manual 
textile  occupations.  The  following  schools,  all  of  which  in  whole  or 
in  part  aim  to  prepare  pupils  for  manual  vocations  as  distinguished 
from  supervisory  positions,  have  been  included: 

TEXTILE  SCHOOLS   INVESTIGATED. 


Name  of  school. 


Bradford  Durfee  Textile  SchooL. 
LawTcnoe  Industrial  School: 

(«)  Day  classes 

(6)  ETeningclnwew 

Lowell  Textile  School 

Lodlow  Textile  School 

New  Bedford  Textile  School 

PatersoD  Bilk  Textile  Institute  >. 


Secondary  Industrial  School. 


IxKation. 


Lawrence.  Mass. 

do. 
Lowell,  Mass...:... 

Ludlow,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Paterson,  N.  J 


Columbus,  Oa. 


Year  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


1904 

1909 
1906 
1897 
1907 
1899 
1902 

1906 


Class  of 
school. 


Public. 


do. 


Day  or 
evening   i 
school.    ! 


Evening.  I 

Day i 

do Evening. 

do ...do 

Apprentice..    Day 

Public Evening. 

Proprietary.    Day  and 
evening. 
Public Day 


Weeks 

in 
school 
year. 


26 

40 
20 
20 
47 
21 
fiO 

48 


1  The  facts  for  this  school  have  not  been  included  in  the  General  Tables,  Chapter  XVIII. 
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It  is  found  that  in  the  textile  industries  the  continuation  school,  in 
addition  to  advancing  a  person  in  his  present  occupation,  aims  to 
advance  him  to  other  occupations  jn  the  industry  or  in  a  department 
of  the  industry.  Some  of  these  schools  have  technical  courses  and  do 
a  certain  amount  of  technical  school  work,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  dyeing  part  of  the  industry.  This  is  a  phase  of  continuation 
school  work  which  differs  from  the  ordinarily  accepted  meaning  of 
the  term  "continuation''  as  defined  in  this  report. 

Another  school,  whose  object  is  to  make  textile  workers  more 
efficient  in  their  daily  vocations,  is  the  evening  school  opened  in 
Lewiston,  Me.,  during  the  winter  of  1910.  Courses  were  offered  in 
carding,  spinning  and  twisting,  designing,  and  analysis,  and  about 
50  pupils  were  enrolled.  Owing  to  the  short  time  elapsing  since  this 
school  began  operation,  no  report  of  its  work  has  been  attempted. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  people  whose  needs  these  textile 
schools  seek  to  supply.  First,  young  persons  who  have  neither  textile 
education  nor  experience,  but  who  wish  to  learn  the  industry,  or 
some  of  its  occupations.  Most  of  this  class  attend  day  sessions, 
where  instruction  in  both  the  theory  and  the  practical  art  of  textile 
manufacturing  may  be  had.  Second,  older  persons  engaged  during 
the  day  in  the  textile  or  other  industries,  who  wish  either  to  advance 
within  the  textile  industry  or  obtain  a  knowledge  by  which  they  may 
enter  it.  While  most  of  these  have  experience  in  textile  mills,  they 
lack  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  underlying  principles  of  the 
industry  which  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  reach  higher  and 
better  paying  positions. 

The  textile  manufactures  of  each  locafity  largely  determine  the 
nature  of  the  schools;  and  the  boards  of  trustees  or  the  companies, 
cooperating  with  the  teachers,  decide  what  subjects  shall  be  taught. 
Between  the  pubUc  textile  schools  and  the  manufacturing  establish- 
nwnts  there  is  no  direct  or  immediate  connection,  except  in  cases 
where  a  part-time  cooperative  system  has  been  arranged  with  the 
manufacturers.  In  the  two  private  schools,  the  Ludlow  Textile 
School  and  the  Paterson  Silk  Textile  Institute,  the  connection  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  companies,  through  their  schools, 
seek  to  supply  themselves  with  skilled  workers. 

Practically  all  the  occupations  of  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  and  silk 
mills,  and  of  mills  manufacturing  jute  and  hemp  yams,  jute  bagging, 
twine,  and  webbing  are  covered  by  the  courses  of  instruction  in  these 
schools.  The  four  pubfic  textile  schools  of  Massachusetts  give,  in 
addition,  instruction  in  some  trades  connected  with  textile  manu- 
facturing. 

The  courses  of  instruction  for  specific  occupations  and  trades  vaiy 
from  a  few  months  to  several  years.  But  while  the  shorter  courses 
include  only  theoretical  instruction  and  practical  work  for  a  single 
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occupation,  the  longer  courses  embrace  academic  as  well  as  trade 
iDstruction  and  usually  cover  a  group  of  related  occupations.  Officials 
and  teachers  of  textile  schools  believe  that  the  pupils  will  become 
more  efficient  workers  if  given  a  broader  training;  including  academic 
as  well  as  theoretical  instruction  and  practical  work.  The  greater 
part  of  the  academic  instruction  is  confined  to  day  sessions,  and 
practically  all  the  pupils  taking  it  are  young  persons  who  have  not 
yet  been  employed.  In  the  evening  sessions  the  larger  part  of  tiie 
pupils  are  older  persons  already  employed,  who  no  longer  care  for 
academic  instruction  and  who  demand  that  everything  taught  them 
must  have  a  practical  value  for  th^ir  everyday  Ufe. 

These  schools  have  no  summer  terms.  Their  vacation  periods 
within  the  school  year  arc  legal  hoUdays,  a  week  between  terms  where 
the  year  is  divided  into  terms,  and  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  Christmas 
and  Easter.  Most  of  the  evening  pupils  work  during  the  day,  and 
some  of  the  day  pupils  have  various  kinds  of  employment  at  night. 

Outside  of  the  academic  subjects  few,  if  any,  regular  textbooks 
are  used;  but  the  school  principals  or  teachers  in  most  cases  have 
prepared  sets  of  notes,  problems,  and  texts  to  meet  their  needs. 
Hie  teachers  report  that  satisfactory  textbooks  on  textile  trade  sub- 
jects can  not  be  obtained*  All  of  the  five  evening  schools  award 
certificates  to  persons  who  have  completed  the  course.  Hie  Paterson 
Silk  Textile  Institute  and  the  textile  departments  of  the  Lawrence 
Industrial  School  and  of  the  Secondary  Industrial  School,  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  award  certificates  or  diplomas  to  persons  who  have  completed 
the  full  day  course.  The  Ludlow  Textile  School  awards  no  certificate 
or  diploma. 

The  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Bradford  Durfee  (Fall  River)  schools 
have  the  same  purpose  and  Iheir  courses  of  instruction  are  so  nearly 
the  same  that  only  one  of  the  three,  that  at  Lowell,  is  described. 
But,  while  the  New  Bedford  and  Bradford  Durfee  schools  have  con- 
fined their  work  to  courses  in  cotton  manufacturing,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  aUied  trades,  the  Lowell  school  gives  complete  courses  in  both 
cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  and  in  trades  related  to  those 
branches. 

LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL  (EVENING  CLASSES),  LOWELL,  MASS. 

The  evening  classes  in  tlie  Lowell  Textile  School  were  organized 
February  1, 1897,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  employed  during 
the  day  either  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  occupation  or  depart- 
ment in  wiiich  they  work  or  to  acquire  knowledge  of  other  processes. 

Hie  school  was  established  and  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
composed  mainly  of  representatives  of  textile  or  textile-macldne  cor* 
porations.  Associated  with  them,  ex  officio,  are  several  officials  of 
the  State  and  city  governments.     The  trustees  have  entire  admfnis- 
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trative  control  of  all  school  matters  and  cany  out  their  will  through 
committees  of  tlieir  members.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  that  a 
safe  majority  of  their  members  shall  be  persons  actively  engaged  in 
textile  manufacturing  and  that  the  school  work  shall  at  all  times  be 
in  accord  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  local  textile  industry. 

The  time  required  of  each  pupil  in  the  school  b  two  evenings 
per  week,  but  if  a  pupil  wishes  to  take  more  than  one  course  at  the 
same  time  he  may  do  so  by  coming  more  evenings  per  week.  In  none 
of  the  departments  is  the  work  divided  definitely  between  theory  and 
practice,  with  specific  periods  of  time  given  to  each,  but  on  the  con- 
trary theory  and  practice  are  closely  interwoven. 

The  theoretical  work  consists  of  lectures,  talks,  and  explanations 
relating  to  the  different  occupations  taught.  Practice  work  is  afforded 
in  some  occupations. 

On  January  1,  1910,  there  were  589  pupils  enrolled  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  evening  school.  Included  in  this  number  were 
persons  pursuing  courses  in  steam  engineering,  electricity^  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  macliine  designing, 
machine  shop  work,  and  other  subjects  related  to  the  textile  trades,  in 
addition  to  the  pupils  in  the  many  textile  occupations  proper.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  occupations  covered  by  the  present  investigation 
was  385.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  all  pupils  were  in  their  first  year 
in  the  school. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without  finishing 
the  course  of  instruction.  Probably  one-half  of  these  are  young  per- 
sons— some  of  them  under  14 — who  come  for  a  few  evenings  and  then 
drop  out.  Other  causes  assigned  for  their  leaving  are  lack  of  capacity, 
lack  of  interest  in  the  instruction,  and  too  Uttle  previous  education. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  evening  classes  are  required  to  fur- 
nish a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  grammar  school  or  school  of 
higher  rank,  or  pass  an  examination  in  English  and  arithmetic. 
There  is  no  age  limit  on  school  entrance;  the  matriculation  of  pupils 
is  restricted  to  the  first  six  weeks  of  each  term. 

The  time  required  to  complete  a  given  course  in  the  school  varies 
from  one  to  three  years,  depending  on  its  character.  In  some  cases  it 
is  possible  to  pursue  two  courses  together,  but  this  always  depends  on 
the  airangement  of  the  schedule  for  any  particular  year. 

Instructors  are  employed  to  teach  individual  subjects  or  a  group  of 
subjects  which  cover  a  number  of  related  occupations.  Eleven  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  1909-10  were  trained  in  textile  schools,  and  five 
had  courses  in  mechanical  engineering  at  various  institutions. 

Twelve  teachers  had  worked  in  textile  occupations  for  periods  of 
various  lengths  ranging  as  high  as  31  years,  and  15  had  previous 
experience  in  teaching  textile  subjects  or  allied  mechanical  trades. 
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The  tcadttBg  force^in  chemistry  and  dyemg  is  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  statement. 

The  school  is  housed  in  commodious  new  buildmgs,  equipped  with 
the  best  types  of  textile  machinery.  The  buildings  and  equipment 
are  used  for  both  day  and  evening  sessions.  The  number  of  evening 
pupils,  however,  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  day  pupils. 

There  is  no  tuition  fee  for  persons  Uving  in  Lowell.  Pupils  from 
outside  pay,  in  advance,  a  tuition  fee  of  $5  per  year  for  each  course. 
To  persons  from  Lawrence,  the  school  furnishes  free  transportation 
amounting  to  $8.50  per  year  for  each  pupil.  The  deficit  of  $3.50  on 
each  Lawrence  pupil  is  made  up  from  the  $5  fees  received  from  even- 
ing pupils  from  towns  outside  of  Lowell,  other  than  Lawrence,  and 
from  an  annual  income  of  $400  received  from  a  fund  in  Lawrence 
known  as  the  **  White  fund."  The  net  result  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  school  comes  out  about  even,  spending  nearly  all  the  tuition 
received  from  pupils  from  towns  outside  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  upon 
transportation  for  Lawrence  pupils.  A  breakage  deposit  is  required 
in  the  course  for  chemistry  and  dyeing,  $5  in  the  first  and  second  years 
and  $10  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  various  materials  wliich 
the  school  bought  in  1909-10  cost  $1,000,  but  materials  to  the  value 
of  about  $4,500  were  used  in  the  evening  session.  Cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturers  furnish  material  in  an  unfinished  stage  of  manufacture 
to  the  school  free.  In  some  cases,  too,  pupils  supply  their  own 
material  (cotton  or  wool)  and  keep  the  product.  Other  than  this,  no 
marketable  product  is  made,  and  pupils  earn  nothing  from  the  sale  of 
finished  product. 

There  is  constant  demand  for  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  school, 
as  shown  by  the  frequent  inquiries  and  requests  for  employees  tliat 
come  from  textile  mills.  The  school  does  not  attempt  to  teach 
trades  as  such,  the  purpose  being  to  furnish  additional  instruction 
and  training  to  persons  already  in  the  textile  industry.  It  aims  to 
give  such  persons  a  broader  knowledge  of  their  vocations  and  of  the 
textile  industry  generally,  so  that  they  may  become  more  proficient 
in  their  present  occupations  or  rise  to  higher  and  better-paying  posi- 
tions. A  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  after  taking  an  evening 
course  sooner  or  later  reach  supervisory  or  other  responsible  posi- 
tions. Industrial  workers  generally,  including  textile  foremen,  over- 
seers, operators,  and  maclunists  have  shown  much  appreciation  of  the 
school  and  its  work.  Textile  employers,  individually  and  as  associa- 
tions, are  said  to  be  strongly  favorable  to  it.  The  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school  arose  among  this  class,  and  15  of  the  20 
permanent  trustees  are  concerned  with  textile  manufacturing.  These 
state  that  as  a  result  of  the  training  provided  by  the  school  the  local 
textile  industry  has  been  advancing  rapidly,  especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  cloths. 
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LAWRBNCB  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  (TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT),  LAWRBNOI, 

MASS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1907  a  school  for  secondary  technical  education 
was  opened  in  some  unused  buildings  belonging  to  the  city  of  Law- 
rence. It  used  as  a  nucleus  a  small  school  which  had  been  conducted 
for  some  time  by  the  loom-fixers'  union.  Business  men  favored  it, 
but  feared  the  city  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  proper  equipment. 
It  was  started  as  an  evening  school  for  those  already  engaged  in  the 
various  trades  and  included  classes  in  loom  fixing  and  calculations, 
mill  arithmetic;  textile  designing,  and  cloth  calculations. 

The  attendance  increased  and  on  January  20,  1908,  the  school  was 
formally  established  under  the  act  of  1906  allowing  cities  and  towns 
to  oi^anize  independent  industrial  schools  under  boards  of  trustees. 

It  was  opened  as  an  evening  school  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
city  and  State  on  March  16,  1908.  The  day  session  was  decided  upon 
February  23, 1909,  but  was  not  opened  until  the  following  September. 
Both  sessions  directly  prepare  persons  for  manual  occupations. 

Its  purpose  is  to  meet  ''a  distinct  educational  need  by  taking  boys 
and  gids  of  two  classes:  First,  those  who  are  not  academically 
inclined,  and,  second,  those  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  an  early 
age,  and  by  giving  them  a  practical  training  in  the  useful  arts  (textile) 
to  increase  their  earning  power.*' 

The  following  wool  and  worsted  textile  occupations  were  taught  in 
the  day  session  in  1909-10:  Sorting,  scouring,  carbonizing,  dusting, 
picking,  carding,  warp  preparation,  weaving,  gilling,  combing,  and 
designing,  with  24  persons  (all  males)  enrolled.  Though  not  taught 
in  1909-10  because  of  the  fact  that  the  course  was  not  fully  laid  out  or 
the  equipment  all  installed,  the  following  subjects  are  to  be  included: 
Burling  and  mending,  fulling,  washing,  drying,  gigging,  napping,  steam- 
ing, brushing,  shearing,  pressing,  measuring,  and  packing.  For  cot- 
ton, courses  in  picking,  carding,  drawing,  spinning,  twisting,  spooling, 
warp  preparation,  and  weaving  are  to  be  added. 

Under  the  part-time  system  recently  introduced  into  the  school 
there  were  nine  boys  in  1909-10  who  received  instruction  in  the 
textile  department  on  alternate  half  days  or  alternate  weeks.  These 
boys  were  not  segregated,  but  were  placed  in  the  regular  classes  with 
other  pupils. 

The  different  textile  occupations  are  grouped  under  the  heading 
"textile  arts,"  and  the  plan  is  to  make  a  three-year  course  for  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Each  year's  work  is  made  as  far  as  possible  a 
definite  and  complete  unit,  so  that  if  a  pupil  leaves  at  the  end  of  any 
year  he  will  have  a  complete  training  up  to  that  point. 

The  academic  subjects  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the  day  course, 
with  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  in  each,  are  as  follows :  English, 
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two  periods ;  civics,  one  period ;  industrial  historj',  two  periods ;  niill 
arithmetic,  five  periods;  electricity,  five  periods.  Each  period  con- 
sumes 50  minutes,  making  a  total  of  12^  hours  devoted  to  academic 
work  during  each  week  of  the  school  year.  In  addition,  6  J  hours  per 
week  are  devoted  to  talks  and  explanations  of  the  work  in  hand. 

The  above  five  subjects  form  in  no  sense  the  theory  of  any  particular 
occupation,  but  are  taken  by  all  pupils  in  textile  arts  and  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  woric  of  the  second  and  third  years.  In  addition  to 
these  subjects  the  various  textile  occupations  are  taken  up  in  order, 
and  4  hours  of  practice  per  week  is  given.  The  total  requirement 
for  the  week  is  23  hours.  It  is  planned  that  the  instruction  will  be 
less  cultural  and  that  each  person  will  specialize  in  some  division  of 
textile  manufacturing  after  the  first  year. 

In  the  evening  school  the  textile  occupations  taught  in  1909-10 
and  the  pupils  enrolled  were  as  follows :  For  wool  and  worsted — sort- 
ing, scouring,  carbonizing,  dusting,  picking,  carding,  gilling,  taken  as 
a  group,  43;  mule  spinning,  twisting,  spooling,  combing,  drawing, 
and  spinning,  warp  preparation  and  weaving,  taken  as  a  group,  96; 
designing,  45;  warp  preparation  and  weaving  for  worsted  only,  43. 
For  cotton — picking,  carding,  and  drawing,  taken  as  a  group,  15; 
spinning,  twisting,  and  spooling,  15;  warp  preparation  and  weaving, 
26;  dyeing,  30. 

Other  occupations  in  which  instruction  will  be  given,  though 
omitted  in  1909-10,  are  burling  and  mending,  fulling,  wasliing, 
drying,  gigging,  napping,  steaming,  brushing,  shearing,  pressing, 
measuring,  and  packing. 

As  in  the  day  school,  the  textile  occupations  are  grouped  as  the 
'*  textile  arts ''  and  the  course  is  to  be  two  or  three  years  in  length,  the 
time  having  not  yet  been  determined.  Dyeing  is  taught  in  separate 
buildings  and  will  be  a  course  of  one  or  two  years  by  itself. 

No  academic  subjects  are  taken  up  in  the  evening  school,  but 
topics  rdating  to  textile  occupations  are  discussed. 

One  evening  per  week  is  the  unit  of  time  required,  but  pupils  may 
att^id  each  of  the  five  evenings  if  they  so  desire. 

In  both  the  day  and  evening  schools,  the  minimum  age  limit  for 
admission  is  14  years.  There  is  no  maximum  age  limit.  Instruction 
is  free  to  residents  of  Lawrence.  For  nonresidents  a  charge  of  $100 
per  year  is  made  in  the  day  school  and  $25  per  year  in  the  evening 
school.  Under  the  Massachusetts  law,  this  tuition  charge  is  borne 
equally  by  the  State  and  the  town  or  city  from  which  the  pupU  comes, 
ikitrance  to  tiie  schools  may  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
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LUDLOW  TBXTILB  SCHOOL,  LUDLOW,  MASS. 

This  is  a  private  school  established  May  5,  1907,  by  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Co.  The  purpose  is  to  educate  young  male  employees 
in  the  different  occupations  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  jute 
and  hemp  yams,  jute  bagging,  twine  and  webbing,  in  which  the 
company  is  engaged.  The  company  maintains  no  regular  appren- 
ticesliip  system,  but  has  designed  a  four-year  course  of  education 
and  trainings  both  tlieoretical  and  practical,  to  take  the  place  of 
apprenticeship. 

Boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  have  passed  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  public  schools  and  also  a  physician's  examination  show- 
ing that  they  are  in  good  physical  condition  are  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  school.  Application  for  the  entrance  of  a  boy  must  be  made 
by  his  parent  or  guardian.  The  enrollment  is  at  present  limited  to 
30,  and  this  number  was  enrolled  during  1909-10.  Whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs,  a  boy  may  be  admitted. 

The  course  of  instruction  as  yet  is  somewhat  tentative,  but  covers 
four  years,  the  last  year's  work  being  not  yet  outlined.  The  aca- 
demic subjects  and  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  given  to  each 
during  the  first  three  years  are  as  follows: 

Firfl  year. — Arithmetic,  five  periods;  EnglL«»h,  one  period;  geography,  one  period, 
history,  three  periods;  drawing,  four  periods. 

Second  yrar.—  Algebra,  five  periods;  English,  one  period;  physics,  three  periods; 
history,  one  period;  drawing,  four  periods. 

Third  year. — Algebra,  four  periods;  mill  arithmetic,  five  periods;  English,  one 
period;  mechanics,  three  periods;  history,  one  period. 

The  time  devoted  to  each  lesson  is  45  minutes,  making  a  total  of  lOJ 
hours  given  to  academic  subjects  during  each  week  of  the  course. 

For  school  work,  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  are  three 
hours  each,  from  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m.,  respec- 
tively. The  boys  are  in  two  sections,  and  alternate  weekly  between 
morning  and  afternoon  session.  Each  section  has  in  addition  to 
academic  work  4J  hours  of  manual  training  in  woodwork  each 
week.  During  the  week  when  a  section  has  its  classroom  work  and 
manual  training  in  the  morning,  it  has  five  hours  of  practice  work 
each  afternoon  and  on  Saturday,  in  the  different  textile  occupations, 
making  30  hours  of  mill  work  per  week,  and  a  total  for  class  work, 
manual  training,  and  mill  work  of  45  hours  per  week. 

The  practice  work  in  the  mill,  occupying  five  hours  each  week  day, 
is  spent  by  the  boy  in  caring  for  different  machines  or  doing  whatever 
other  work  is  assigned  to  him.  During  the  first  three  years,  such 
work  includes  sewing  spindle  bands,  doffing,  tending  creels,  supplying 
different  macJiines  wdth  bobbins  of  the  proper  size  and  kind  of  yam, 
packing  cans,  running  lappers  and  calenders,  making  reels  of  twine, 
taking  care  of  finisher  cards,  making  tests  of  yarn  for  weight  and 
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strength,  sweeping  floors,  oiling  machines,  cleaning  shafting,  and 
repairing  parts.  Every  three  months  each  boy  is  transferred  to 
another  machine  or  to  other  duties,  representing  more  advanced 
stages  in  the  process  of  manuf  actm«. 

During  the  school  year  1909-10  the  company  supplied  fimds 
amounting  to  SI, 800  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  No  fees  ace 
charged  for  instruction.  Pupils  receive  pay  for  time  spent  in  class- 
room at  the  same  rate  as  for  practice  work  in  the  null,  making  a  total 
of  45  hours  per  week  for  which  they  are  paid.  The  hourly  rates  of 
pay  are:  First  year,  8  cents;  second  year,  9  cents,  third  year,  10  to 
12  cents. 

SECONDARY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  (TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT),   COLUM- 
BUS. GA. 

The  Secondary  Industrial  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public- 
school  system  maintained  by  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ga.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  April,  1906,  and  opened  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  textile  department  is  intended  to  give  boys  14  years  of  age  and 
over  who  have  finished  the  seventh  grade  of  the  public  schools  a 
training  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  cotton  manufacturing  that 
will  prepare  them  to  enter  the  industry  as  skilled  operatives.  The 
instruction  given  covers  knitting  and  all  the  cotton  manufactiuing 
occupations  falling  within  the  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, 
designing,  and  finishing  departments.  Pupils  may  enter  only  at  the 
opening  of  the  half-year  terms.  The  enrollment  during  1909-10 
was  10. 

The  different  textile  occupations  taught  are  grouped  under  the 
head  of  ''textile  arts,"  and  a  three-year  course  of  academic  and 
theoretical  instruction  is  given.  Following  are  the  academic  sub- 
jects, and  the  number  of  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  each, 
by  years: 

First  year. — Arithmetic,  five  periods;  physics,  five  periods;  grammar,  five  periods; 
history,  four  periods;  drawing,  five  periods;  theory  of  the  occupations,  five  periods.  • 

Second  year. — Algebra,  five  periods;  chemistry,  five  periods;  rhetoric,  five  periods; 
history,  four  periods;  drawing,  five  periods;  theory  of  tiie  occupations,  five  periods. 

Third  year. — Geometry  and  trigonometry,  five  periods;  chemistry,  four  periods; 
English  literature,  four  periods;  history,  four  periods;  drawing,  six  periods;  theory 
of  the  occupations,  five  periods. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  21}  hours  per  week  are  given- to 
academic  instruction  and  171  hours  to  practice  work;  during  the 
third  year  there  are  21  hours  of  academic  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion and  18  hours  of  practice.  A  certificate  is  given  at  the  close  of 
each  year  and  a  diploma  upon  the  completion  of  the  full  course. 

Three  teachers  were  employed  in  1909-10 — one  for  teaching  scienc 
and  mathematics,  one  for  theoretical  instruction,  and  one  for  inst' 
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tion  in  practice  work  in  the  texlile  oceupfttioBS;  The  school  hts 
had  some  difficulty  in  retaining  satisfaotoiy  teachers,  due  to  the  fact 
that  bett^-pajing  positions  can  be  obtained  in  textile  mills. 

Most  of  the  boys  in  the  textile-arts  course  in  1909-10  were  sons  or 
relatives  of  mill  owners.  The  small  attendance  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  business-training  course  also  is  given  in  this  same 
school.  Employers  and  employees  are  believed  to  be  favorable  to 
the  school,  but  employees  do  not,  it  is  said,  fully  appreciate  the 
opportxmities  and  benefits  which  it  offers. 

PATBRSON  SILK  TEXTUB  mSTlTUTB,  PATERSOH,  H.  J. 

The  Silk  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  opened 
this  school  in  April,  1902,  their  purpose  being  to  supply  themselves 
with  efficient  operatives  by  giving  them  a  practical  training  in  silk 
manufacturing  that  would  enable  them  to  b^in  work  as  skilled 
artisans.  It  is  a  proprietary  school,  all  pupils  being  charged  a 
tuition  fee,  which  varies  with  the  course  taken.  Here,  aa  elsewhere, 
two  distinct  classes  of  pupils  are  found;  first,  young  persons,  both 
male  and  female,  who  have  no  silk-mill  experience;  and  second,  per- 
sons already  employed  who  have  experience  but  too  little  or  no 
industrial  eduction. 

Although  the  day  and  evening  sessions  are  separate,  pupils  fre- 
quently transfer  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  r^ard 
the  two  sessions  as  a  unit.  The  occupations  taught  and  the  enroll- 
ment therein  during  1^9-10  were  as  follows:  Winding,  25;  warping, 
55;  twisting  and  entering,  8;  weaving,  46;  loom  fixing,  1.  In  some 
instances  individual  pupils  were  enrolled  for  more  than  one  course. 
Besides  these,  4  pupils  took  a  course  in  ''general  knowledge"  as  a 
preparation  for  supervisory  work  and  17  pupils  received  instruction 
in  designing. 

The  policy  of  the  school  is  to  refuse  admission  to  orientals,  but  any 
other  person  of  either  sex  who  resides  in  Paterson  or  vicinity  and  who 
is  16  years  old  or  over  is  eligible  for  admission  and  may  enter  at  any 
time. 

The  school  gives  no  academic  or  theoretical  instruction,  hence 
there  is  no  teacher  of  theory,  but,  including  the  principal,  there  were 
six  teachers  of  practice  work  in  1909-10.  Teachers  are  responsible 
to  the  manufacturers'  association  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties  and  are  chosen  from  among  persons  of  thorough  experi- 
ence in  the  silk  industry. 

The  school  occupies  rented  quarters,  for  which  it  pays  an  annual 
rental  of  $1,000,  including  janitor  service.  Its  equipment  is  valued 
at  $8^000,  part  of  which  was  donated  by  manufacturers  of  machinery 
and  the  rest  by  the  Silk  Manufacturers'  Association.    The  school  is 
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not  entirdy  self-supporting.  During  1909-10  the  association  sup- 
plied $500  in  cash  and  $588.52  worth  of  raw  materials  for  conversion 
into  silk  fabrics.  Tuition  fees  amounted  to  $2,501.50;  and  products 
sold,  together  with  custom  work  done  for  manufacturers,  brought  in 
$3,700. 

Persons  who  have  received  a  training  in  the  school  readily  find 
employment  in  the  silk  mills  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  evening  pupils 
are  employed  during  the  day,  and  some  of  the  day  pupils  have  various 
kinds  of  employment  at  night. 

Employers  and  mill  operatives,  especially  warpers  and  weavers^ 
have  expressed  appreciation  of  the  school.  Organized  labor  is  said 
to  be  unfriendly  to  it,  beUeving  that  it  turns  out  partially  trained 
persons  who  take  the  places  of  union  workmen  at  wages  lower  than 
the  union  wage  scale  provides. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OIEIS'  nmUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Trade  schools  for  girls,  or  even  schools  that  offer  industrial  courses 
which  aim  directly  to  fit  girls  for  specific  occupations,  are  not  numer- 
ous. However,  the  interest  in  those  which  have  been  established  is 
manifested  both  by  a  definite  movement  for  the  organization  of  other 
schools  and  by  their  influence  on  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  wage-earning  women.  The  need  of  a  study,  not  only  of  the 
schools  but  also  of  the  local  industrial  conditions  under  which  women 
work  is  recognized  as  essential  before  oi^anizing  industrial  schools 
for  girls  in  any  commimity.  Investigations  of  the  opportunities  for 
women  in  various  vocations  have  been  limited  in  scope  and  few  in 
number.  Where  such  investigations  have  been  made  the  informa- 
tion secured  has  been  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  schools,  but  what 
is  true  in  one  locality  may  not  apply  to  others.  In  many  cases  a 
general  conviction  that  girls  should  have,  or  were  demanding,  some 
vocational  training  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery, with  little  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  of  work,  wages, 
hours,  chances  of  employment  and  opportunities  in  the  industry. 
This  has  frequently  been  done  by  committees  of  men  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  trades  and  who  did  not 
know  whether  there  were  other  vocations  that  offered  better  oppor- 
tunities for  girls.  The  advisory  coxnmittees  and  directors  of  some  of 
the  schoob  likewise  have  frequently  been  men  and  women  of  little 
knowledge  of  women's  occupations  and  opportunities. 

It  is  noticeable  that  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  almost  the 
only  trade  courses  offered  to  girls  at  the  present  time.  Power 
sewing  machine  operating  is  only  another  form  of  work  on  clothing. 
The  dressmaking  trade  itself  is  so  specialized  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
enumerate  the  subdivisions  in  the  trade  so  that  they  may  apply  to 
aU  schools.  The  plain  sewing  courses  are  usually  planned  to  train 
seamstresses — i.  e.,  girls  who  are  able  to  do  plain  sewing  and  mend- 
ing in  homes.  A  dressmaker's  assistant,  or  improver,  as  the  term 
is  used  in  the  trade,  means  a  skilled  worker  who  knows  the  sewing 
processes  and  can  intelligently  take  directions  from  experienced 
sleeve,  waist,  and  shirt  makers.    A  dressmaker  proper  must  have  a 
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fundamental  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  trade.  The  occupa- 
tions of  designing,  drafting,  fitting,  etc.,  are  the  higher  positions  and 
are  usually  secured  by  working  up  from  the  lower  positions. 

The  terms  used  for  the  subdivisions  in  the  millinery  trade  are  fully 
as  indefinite  as  those  of  the  dressmaking  trade.  Because  of  this  lack 
of  definiteness  the  term  '  'assistant ''  is  used  here,  as  in  the  dressmaking 
trade,  to  mean  the  position  of  the  worker  skilled  in  the  processes 
but  who  works  under  the  direction  of  experienced  workers.  As  in 
dressmaking,  experience  as  well  as  knowledge  of  processes  is  neces- 
sary to  be  a  finished  milliner.  The  occupations  of  designing,  copy- 
ing, and  trimming  are  the  higher  positions  in  this  trade.  An  effort  is 
now  being  made  by  the  schools  to  define  the  terms  designating  workers 
in  these  trades  so  as  to  eliminate  the  present  prevalent  confusion 
when  pupils  seek  employment. 

Two  of  the  schools,  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  the 
Girls'  Trade  School  of  Boston,  have  worked  out  a  distinct  department 
of  the  school  as  an  employment  bureau  for  their  graduates.  Thus 
they  are  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  in  the  industries 
for  which  they  are  preparing  girls. 

In  schools  of  the  elementary  short-time  type,  the  usual  purpose  is 
to  prepare  girls  of  the  poorer  classes  to  become  self-supporting  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  class  of  pupils  for  which  these  schools  were 
estabUshed  is  especially  characteristic  of  large  cities,  and  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  them.  A  large  percentage  of  their  pupils 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  fifth  year  in  the  grammar  school.  The 
chief  emphasis  of  the  entire  course  is  the  practical  character  of  the 
training.  It  is  not  expected  that  pupils  will  be  finished  dressmakers 
or  milliners,  but  only  that  they  will  be  quahfied  for  work  as  assistants. 
As  a  rule,  pupils  must  be  of  legal  working  age,  in  order  to  enter  these 
schools.  In  the  short  period  of  school  training  an  attempt  is  made 
to  put  the  girls  in  proper  physical  condition  for  work,  with  enough 
instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  to  enable  them  to  remain  so. 

The  advanced  short-time  schools  are  somewhat  different  in  their 
general  characteristics  from  the  other  types.  Their  pupils  pay  a 
tuition  fee,  and  they  are  usually  older  and  better  able  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  given.  The  school  work  is  offered  in  courses,  so  that  a 
pupil  may  take  as  much  or  as  Uttle  as  is  desired,  but  these  courses  are 
fitted  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  designed. 
The  work  is  of  high  grade  and  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trade.  No  academic  subjects  are  taught,  as  it  is  expected  that  all 
such  instruction  will  have  been  secured  before  entering  the  school. 
As  the  work  in  this  type  of  schools  is  advanced  in  character  consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  designing  and  costume  sketching.  These 
have  been  included  in  the  present  report  only  when  they  applied 
directly  to  the  trades  of  dressmaking  and  millinery. 
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A  third  group  of  girls'  schools  offers  longer  and  more  theoretical 
instruction,  but  of  a  less  pronounced  trade  character  than  that  of 
either  of  the  above  types.  Among  these  are  public  high  schools  with 
day  courses  for  industrial  training.  Their  entrance  requirements 
often  include  graduation  from  the  grammar  school,  and  their  courses 
are  usually  three  or  four  years  in  length. 

The  first  year's  work  in  these  schools  is  largely  cultural  while  that 
of  the  remaining  years  is  planned  to  be  as  closely  related  to  their 
chosen  vocations  as  possible.  Training  is  given  in  all  features  of  the 
pupil's  work  during  her  stay  in  the  school. 

In  a  fourth  group  of  schools  there  may  be  included  the  evening 
schools  for  women.  Some  of  these  are  public  schools  and  some  are 
philanthropic.  The  courses  in  these  schools  are  offered  for  girls  and 
women  who  are  employed  during  the  day  Much  of  the  work  in  them 
appeals  particularly  to  girls  who  want  it  for  home  use.  Many  of  those 
entering  such  courses  do  so  because  of  a  definite  prospect  of  marriage 
and  are  taking  it  in  preparation  for  housekeeping.  Only  such  courses 
as  appear  to  be  largely  for  trade  purposes  have  been  described  in 
detail  in  this  chapter. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  not  limited  to  the  processes 
employed  in  the  different  occupations  taught,  but  includes  cultural 
subjects,  physical  training,  and  regulations  and  laws  which  will  affect 
pupils  when  they  go  to  work.  The  aim  is  to  make  intelligent  as  well 
as  skillful  working  women. 

The  following  schools  for  women  have  been  selected  for  description 
as  being  representative  of  the  several  types  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs : 

Elementary  Short-time  Schools. — Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Girls'  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Milwaukee 
School  of  Trades  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Clara  de  Hirsch  Trade 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Pascal  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago 
Girls'  Trade  School,Chicago,  111.;  Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association 
and  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Hebrew  Technical 
School  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Advanced  Short-time  Schools. — Pratt  Institute:  School  of 
Household  Science  and  Arts,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Drexel  Institute:  De- 
partment of  Domestic  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Temple  University: 
Department  of  Domestic  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute: Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Public  High  Schools  with  Day  Courses. — High  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.;  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Evening  Schools. — New  York  Evening  High  School  for  Women, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cincinnati  Evening  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Evening  High  School  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School  (eveiBng  courses), 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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A  brief  description  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic 
Art,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  also  given  as  an  illustration  of  preparatory 
trade  work  in  a  public  sdiool. 

Different  schools  of  the  classes  mentioned  train  for  different  grades 
of  work,  but  none  of  them  pretend  to  turn  out  finished  dressmakers 
or  milliners.  Even  in  those  schools  offering  the  most  thorough 
training  it  is  held  that  experience  and  speed  can  be  gained  only 
under  trade  conditions.  A  few  schools  have  commercial  shops  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  in  which  experience  may  be  gained.  With 
the  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  trade  in  their 
possession,  pupils  can  advance  imder  actual  trade  conditions  just 
as  rapidly  as  their  ability  and  the  extent  of  their  training  permit. 

The  wages  paid  to  women  in  trades,  except  in  the  higher  positions, 
are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  long  and  extended  training.  The 
advantage  that  the  school-trained  girl  has,  however,  is  that  she  knows 
all  the  processes  of  her  trade,  while  the  girl  who  has  learned  in  the 
shop  seldom  gets  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  than  one  process. 
Moreover,  the  young  unskilled  girl  who  goes  to  work  in  a  shop  sup- 
posedly as  an  apprentice  often  spends  most  of  her  time  in  running 
errands.  Skilled  workers  in  the  modem  shops  do  not  have  time 
to  train  girls,  and  few  positions  in  which  the  proprietor  is  willing  to 
supply  the  training  are  to  be  found.  Employers  have  usually  been 
found  to  be  indifferent  in  regard,  to  industrial  education  imtil,  from 
experience,  they  have  learned  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  school- 
trained  girl. 

Training  in  cooking  and  housekeeping  has  not  been  included  in 
the  present  report  imless  it  was  very  clearly  shown  that  it  was  being 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  wage  earning  and  not  merely  for  home 
use.  In  most  schools  for  girls  some  work  is  given  in  cooking.  In 
the  elementary  short-time  schools  it  is  largely  with  the  idea  that 
the  girl  will  learn  what  is  the  best  diet  on  which  to  keep  herself  in 
good  health.  She  has  no  time  to  learn  home  making,  as  such,  any 
more  than  she  has  time  for  cultural  subjects.  However,  her  triun- 
ing  and  skill,  by  giving  her  better  standards  of  work  and  better 
wages,  indirectly  prepare  her  for  better  living  and  for  making  a 
better  home. 

There  are  also  courses  of  applied  art  which  are  opening  up  new 
fields  of  work  for  women.  AppUed  or  industrial  art  is  very  closely 
related  to  trade  work,  and  many  of  the  well-organized  schools  are- 
beginning  to  offer  such  courses  because  of  the  demand  of  manu- 
facturers of  wall  paper,  oilcloth,  textiles,  lace  curtains,  and  rugs, 
and  of  pubUshers  of  books  and  fashion  plates,  also  decorators,  etc., 
for  women  who  have  training  in  applying  their  natural  artistic 
abilities.  Two  schools  not  included  in  the  report,  which  have  been 
established  mrcctly  to  meet  this  demand  and  which  are  entirely  for 
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women,  are  the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women 
and  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women.  Boih  of  these 
schools  take  any  young  girl  applicant  lowing  abiUty  in  drawing 
and  give  her  practical  training  in  appUed  art  for  a  period  ran^ng 
from  two  to  four  years. 

MANHATTAN  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  OmLS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  of  New  York  City,  is  a  short- 
time  public  day  school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  girls  to  be 
self-supporting  as  qidckly  as  possible.  It  was  established  on  a  phi- 
lanthropic foundation  in  1902  and  so  continued  until  September  1, 
1910,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  public-school  board  of  New  York 
City,  thus  becoming  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  After  inves- 
tigation the  board  of  administrators  originally  in  charge  of  the  school 
decided  to  offer  instruction  in  occupations  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  demand  for  female  workers.  Thus  courses  were  provided  in 
general  power  sewing-machine  operating,  special  power  sewing-ma- 
chine operating,  straw-machine  operating,  dress  and  garment  mak- 
ing, millinery,  lamp-shade  and  candle-shade  making,  novelty  work, 
and  sample  mounting.  The  scheme  of  instruction  developed  under 
the  former  directors  obtains  under  the  public-school  authorities. 

Any  girl  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  years  who  desires  trade 
education  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  either  upon  graduation 
from  a  grammar  school  or  upon  examination  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  in  reading,  writing,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  weiglits 
and  measures.  Recommendation  is  also  required  from  the  principal 
of  the  school  last  attended.  Large  numbers  of  the  applicants  are 
girb  who  have  not  finished  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Those  who  are  under  16  are  required  to  furnish  working  certificates. 

Girls  are  usually  directed  to  the  school  by  some  one  interested  in 
them  and  who  knows  of  its  work.  In  June,  1910,  there  were  270 
pupils  in  attendance.  Of  these,  163  were  in  the  dressmaking  class, 
54  in  machine  operating,  29  in  novelty  work,  and  23  in  millineiy. 
One  girl  was  studying  drawing  only. 

The  length  of  time  spent  on  any  one  line  of  work  in  the  scliool  varies 
with  the  course  taken,  the  economic  pressure  upon  the  girls,  and  tlio 
ability  of  individual  girb.  The  following,  however,  represents  the 
length  of  time  for  each  course  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  by 
the  director: 


Simpler  work  of  dreflsmaker'H  assistants 1 

Simpler  and  expert  work  of  dressmaker's  assistants 1} 

Plain  electric  sewing-machine  operating f 

Operating  plain  electric  sewing  machine  and  special  sewing  machines,  ta 

Bonnaz,  tucking,  buttonhole,  hemstitching,  etc 1 

Millinery  as  far  as  the  making  and  covering  of  frames i  to   i 

Novelty  work  and  sample  mounting Jto   f 
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The  largest  number  of  pupils  enter  in  July,  after  other  public  schools 
close.  Those  entering  at  this  time  for  a  year's  training  naturally 
finish  their  course  in  the  following  July,  a  season  at  which  trade  is 
8o  dull  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  their  remaining  in  the  school  a 
few  months  longer  for  additional  training.  Sometimes  the  manage- 
ment takes  advantage  of  this  dull  time  to  send  the  more  needy  ones 
into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks  after  a  year's  work  in  the  school,  so 
tiiat  when  business  grows  brisk  again  in  the  fall  the  girb  are  better  pre- 
pared in  both  health  and  training  than  if  they  had  gone  out  at  the  end 
of  the  prescribed  year.  On  the  other  hand,  entering  at  this  time  is  no 
disadvantage  to  girls  taking  the  shorter  courses  or  to  the  girb  of  excep- 
tional ability  who  are  able  to  complete  the  longer  courses  in  less  than 
the  usual  time,  since  both  classes  are  ready  to  go  out  in  the  early  spring 
when  work  is  plentiful.  The  school  does  not  pretend  to  give  complete 
training  in  dressmaking  or  millinery.  The  pupils  are  too  young  and 
their  time  in  school  is  too  limited  by  their  necessity  for  earning  wages 
to  be  able  to  take  advanced  training.  The  girls  earn  nothing  while 
attending  the  school. 

The  school  training  includes  both  trade  and  academic  work,  the 
latter  including  arithmetic,  English,  civics,  textiles,  and  drawing. 
For  this  work  they  are  graded  according  to  their  previoxis  school  expe- 
rience and  not  according  to  the  trade  course  they  have  elected.  They 
are  also  required  to  take  health  or  physical  culture,  and  may  elect 
cooking.  All  pupils  have  25}  hours  of  practice  or  trade  work  each 
week  and  7^  hours  of  academic  work.  In  addition  there  is  an  hour 
each  week  devoted  to  physical  culture,  and  one-fourth  hour  each  day 
to  talks  on  ethical  subjects  and  such  subjects  as  factory  legislation, 
relation  of  employer  to  employee,  trade  unionism,  etc.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  one-fourth  hour  is  devoted  to  preparing  themselves  and 
their  workroom  for  leaving.  The  academic  work  is  taken  up  in  the 
first  half  of  the  course  and  is  modified  as  the  pupil  advances.  The 
eighth-grade  graduates  drop  all  such  work  after  a  few  months. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  for  48  weeks  in  the  year,  with  a  week's 
vacation*  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Labor  Day. 
During  July  and  August  there  is  no  academic  or  gymnasium  work,  and 
the  school  closes  at  3  p.  m.  daily.  Otherwise  the  work  is  the  same  the 
year  around,  with  no  other  variation  in  hours.  There  is  no  suspension 
of  work  for  a  busy  season  in  the  trade  except  in  the  case  of  straw 
sewing.  The  course  for  straw  sewing  is  about  17  weeks  in  length,  and 
it  is  so  planned  that  at  the  opening  of  the  trade  season  a  class  is  ready 
to  go  to  work.  If  this  were  not  so  planned,  a  girl  would  not  be  able  to 
secure  a  position  when  she  has  finished  her  school  course.  The  teacher 
also  goes  into  the  trade  and  works  during  the  season  so  that  she  may 
be  in  touch  with  the  trade  for  her  next  class  of  girk. 
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DrawiBg  as  tau^t  itt  the  school  is  very  closely  related  to  the  prac- 
tice work  and  centers  about  the  problems  of  each  department.  The 
aim  is  to  give  each  pupil  an  elementary  art  training  for  her  occupa- 
tion which  will  enable  her  to  be  more  accurate  and  adaptable  in  the 
workroom,  and  consequently  open  the  way  to  a  higher  wage.  In  the 
first  place  girls  are  taught  measurements  by  rule  and  free  hand,  and 
jm>portion  in  related  lines  and  sizes  as  found  in  hems  and  margins. 

TTie  girb  taking  machine  operating  draw  lines — horizo'ntal,  ver- 
tical, oblique,  curves,  and  square  comers.  If  they  have  some  nat- 
ural ability,  more  work  is  given,  such  as  borders  consisting  of  straight 
lines;  squared-off  designs;  continuous  curved  line  designs;  patterns 
for  special  machine  work  and  Bonnaz  work;  color;  and  exercises  in 
perforating  and  stamping. 

The  girls  who  take  up  dressmaking  begin,  on  lines  such  as  are  used 
in  making  hems  and  tucks,  piecing  on  the  bias  and  mitering  comers; 
also  angles  and  figures  are  drawn  with  a  view  toward  an  intelligent 
use  of  patterns  for  waists  and  skirts.  Later,  simple  designs  for  shirt 
waists,  braiding,  revers,  cuffs,  vests,  and  yokes  are  made.  The  pro- 
portion of  figures  and  color  harmony  in  dress  are  studied.  Copying 
is  done  from  magazines  for  trade  technicaUties. 

Those  taking  millinery  study  lines  much  as  the  dressmaking  girls 
do,  but  later  are  given  more  work  in  drawing  to  illustrate  the  putting 
together  of  bias  facings  and  mitered  and  square  comers.  They  also 
get  studies  in  color  harmoliy  and  application  and  some  sketching  of 
models  to  illustrate  how  art  principles  can  be  applied  to  hats. 

In  the  novelty  department  the  girls  are  taught  to  draw  straight 
lines  and  square  comers,  to  fold  on  a  line,  to  miter  comers,  to  make 
good  letters  and  figures,  and  to  appreciate  good  proportions.  They  are 
taught  how  to  cut  and  place  their  materials  on  the  cases  so  that  the 
design  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  The  training  in  color  aids 
ihem  in  selecting  the  best  shades  of  ribbons  and  linings  to  use  with  the 
figured  cretonne  coverings  of  many  of  the  boxes.  For  pupils  who  show 
unusual  ability  in  art  and  can  stay  longer  than  the  ordinary  course  a 
special  course  is  planned.  This  consists  of  practice  work  in  costume 
sketching  for  making  records  in  dressmaking  workrooms;  stamping 
and  perforating. 

In  arithmetic  they  are  taught  to  make  out  bills,  to  keep  simple 
accounts,  and  are  given  problems  involving  measurements  of  boxes, 
hats,  trimmings,  and  other  materials,  and  estimating  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  labor  used  in  the  processes  of  the  trades.  They  are  taught 
to  keep  an  account  of  what  they  spend  for  food,  clothing,  rent,  and 
recreation  and  to  show  what  they  could  save  from  a  wage  of  $6  a  week 
after  meeting  their  necessary  expenditures.  In  English  they  are 
taught  to  write  business  letters  and  short  compositions  on  textiles 
and  their  manufacture.    The  latter  are  based  on  their  reading  lessons. 
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In  civics  th^y  are  taught  the  labor  hiws  which  will  apply  to  them,  as 
well  as  tenement  and  factory  regulations  and  the  purpose  of  and  need 
for  such  regulations.  These  are  presented  in  very  simple  form  either 
orally  by  the  teacher  or  in  pamphlets. 

DRBSSMAXIKO  DSPABTMEKT. 

In  the  (|ressmaking  department  the  purpose  is  to  train  girls  to  bo 
improvers  and  finishers  or  assistants  on  skirts,  waists,  and  sleeves. 
The  department  is  divided  into  sections:  The  elementary  section  is 
where  simple  hand  and  machine  sewing  is  taught.  A  large  number  of 
^e  pupils  when  they  enter  do  not  even  know  the  use  of  a  needle. 

The  school  furnishes  all  materials  for  the  articles  made,  all  of  which 
have  a  trade  value  and  are  sold  to  customers  or  to  pupils  for  about  the 
cost  of  the  materials.  Articles  are  made  in  cotton,  linen,  and  silk. 
Each  girl  must  furnish  her  own  thimble,  needles,  scissors,  tape  meas- 
ure, emery,  and  white  apron.  The  work  of  this  elementary  section  is 
largely  class  instruction  with  individual  criticism.  Hie  girls  are 
taught  the  proper  position  of  their  bodies  while  at  work  and  the  proper 
handling  of  their  work.  Individual  records  are  kept,  not  only  of  the 
grade  of  the  work  done,  but  of  the  time  taken  to  finish  a  given  piece  of 
work.  It  usually  takes  from  two  to  three  months  to  complete  the 
work  of  this  section.  Before  a  pupil  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  interme- 
diate section  a  test  is  made  of  her  ability  to  work  and  also  to  think  and 
carry  out  ideas.     If  she  is  not  fully  prepared  she  remains  longer. 

In  the  intermediate  section  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  machine 
rather  than  hand  work,  and  all  garments  are  made  for  orders  from  indi- 
viduals or  business  houses.  The  price  is  that  of  the  trade  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  determined,  and  the  girl  must  not  only  make  the  garment 
right,  but  also  work  up  her  speed.  The  girls  of  this  section  usually  do 
independent  work  under  supervision. 

The  articles  made  for  order  are:  Princess  and  maids'  fancy  aprons, 
women's  dressing  sacks,  nightgowns,  kimonos,  lounging  robes,  house 
dresses,  chemises,  drawers,  skirts  of  cotton,  mohair,  and  silk,  collars, 
and  corset  covers;  children's  nightdresses,  night  drawers,  drawers, 
skirts,  rompers,  dresses,  and  aprons. 

After  the  training  of  the  intermediate  section  the  girls  are  kept  from 
one  to  two  months  in  the  department  where  swimming  and  gymnasium 
suits  are  made.  Here  speed  and  accuracy  are  acquired  through  repe- 
tition of  the  same  process.  The  swimming  suits  have  been  patented, 
and  these  and  the  gymnasium  suits  are  sold  to  wholesale  houses  at  the 
trade  price. 

In  the  making  of  fine  handmade  underwear,  waists,  and  dresses 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  earning  a  living  for  young  girls  who  can  not 
take  time  to  learn  the  entire  dressmaking  trade.     Consequently,  after 
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the  tr^ning  m  accuracy  and  speed  the  girls  are  giyen  fine  detail  work 
for  about  three  monllis  on  the  daintiest  cotton  materials.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  white  hand  embroidery,  fine  underwear,  waists, 
and  baby  clothes. 

The  highest  section  of  the  dressmaking  department  is  the  ^'busi- 
ness" shop. 

The  aim  in  liiis  shop  is  to  reproduce  a  moderate-sized  dressmaking 
establishment,  giving  the  girls  experience  in  an  actual  w/)rkroom 
under  trade  conditions  obtaining  outside  the  school  in  commercial 
establishments.  In  the  workrooms  are  tables  devoted  to  separate 
kinds  of  work,  each  in  charge  of  an  instructor  with  practical  trade 
experience,  who  prepares  And  supervises  the  work  for  each  girl.  As 
fast  as  a  girl  becomes  efficient  in  any  particular  part  she  passes  on  to 
another  table  for  experience  on  another  part  of  the  work. 

The  work  for  the  shop  is  supplied  by  custom  orclers.  Customers 
come  to  the  school,  where  estimates  are  made,  measurements  taken, 
and  dates  for  fittings  fixed.  Hie  information  relating  to  the  cus- 
tomer is  recorded  on  blanks,  materials  are  purchased,  garments  cut, 
and  the  different  parts  are  deUvered  to  the  tables  where  such  work  is 
done.  All  materials  used  are  recorded,  and  bills  are  made  out  in  the 
main  office.  A  stock  room  is  maintained,  and  the  stock  clerk  delivers 
goods  only  on  signed  requisitions  with  the  amount  withdrawn  noted 
on  each  package. 

The  work  in  this  section  covers  all  work  on  linings,  the  making  of 
shirt  waists,  and  nurses'  uniforms,  plain  skirts  and  trimmed  skirts, 
trimmed  waists  and  sleeves.  The  garments  produced  are  shirt  waists, 
fancy  dressing  sacks  and  wrappers,  nurses'  and  maids'  uniforms, 
dancing  dresses,  elaborate  waists,  street,  afternoon,  and  evening 
gowns,  and  tailored  suits.  All  varieties  of  materials  and  trimmings 
are  iised. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  girl  cutting,  fitting,  and  draping. 
The  reason  given  by  the  school  is  that  a  16-year-old  girl  on  account  of 
lack  of  judgment  and  experience  could  not  obtain  or  hold  a  cutter's, 
fitter's,  or  draper's  position.  Each  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  work.  No  girl  makes  a  complete  garment 
in  the  trade  shop,  but  is  given  practice  on  every  part  of  the  garments 
made. 

The  trade  shop  is  managed  by  a  dressmaker  with  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  managing  a  shop  of  her  own.  Beside  the  trade  instructors, 
who  supervise  the  work  at  each  table,  a  man  tailor  and  several  experi- 
enced workers  are  employed  to  do  the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  not 
taught  to  these  young  girls  or  parts  which  involve  much  repetition  of 
the  same  processes. 
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The  dressmaking  department  is  kept  in  touch  with  trade  conditions 
through  personal  visits  and  through  houses  which  purchase  its  prod- 
uct and  from  whom  stock  is  bought.  Also,  a  committee  of  business 
men  and  women  has  been  formed  to  pass  judgment  on  the  trade  side 
of  the  work,  its  quality,  and  the  cost  and  market  value  of  the  output. 

powsB  sxwroe  kachins  operatino  dspabtxent. 

The  aihi  of  the  power  sewing  machine  operating  department  is  to 
make  an  all-round  operator  who  is  thoroughly  trained  in  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  power  sewing  machine.  Thus  a  girl  in  the  school 
learns  to  construct  complete  garments  of  various  kinds  and  at  the 
same  time  learns  how  to  keep  her  machine  in  good  condition. 

There  are  five  sections  in  the  operating  department.  (1)  The  ele- 
mentary section,  the  work  of  which  usually  takes  about  2  months; 
(2)  the  intermediate,  taking  about  4  months;  (3)  and  the  advanced, 
taking  about  6  months,  make  up  the  first  three.  All  pupils  must 
take  the  work  of  these  three  sections  at  least.  Then  they  may  take 
either  (4)  training  on  special  machines  of  various  kinds  or  (5)  the 
straw  sewing  machines. 

All  materials  for  practice  work  are  furnished  by  the  school,  and  the 
products  are  either  sold  to  pupils  at  cost  if  badly  made,  or  sold  in  the 
market  at  trade  prices  if  well  made.  The  development  of  this  depart- 
ment was  planned  by  an  experienced  woman  in  the  trade,  who 
worked  out  a  plan  of  time  payments  similar  to  the  piece  system 
employed  in  the  trade.  Each  piece  of  work  has  so  much  time  allowed 
for  it.  If  a  girl  fails  to  do  the  work  in  the  given  standard  of  time  she 
loses  in  the  minutes  credited  to  her.  Likewise,  all  the  time  she  can 
make  over  the  standard  is  credited  and  given  to  her  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  Thus  not  only  are  the  students  taught  the  value  of  time, 
but  trade  conditions  are,  in  a  sense,  reproduced  for  them. 

XHJJNEBT  DBPABTMENT. 

The  aim  of  the  millinery  department  is  to  train  assistants,  improv- 
ers, frame  makers,  and  preparers  for  wholesale  and  custom-work 
rooms.  The  training  given  is  planned  to  cut  off  several  seasons  for 
the  learner.  When  this  department  was  first  opened,  training  for 
copyists,  designers^  and  milliners — i.  e.,  trimmers — was  included,  but 
it  was  afterwards  shortened  to  a  more  elementary  preparation,  due  to 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  trade  for  young  and  partly 
skilled  workers.  Contact  with  millinery  shops  in  New  York  showed 
that  the  b^inning  wage  for  young  workers  was  very  small,  seasons 
so  irregular,  and  advancement  so  slow  that  the  girl  who  must  support 
herself,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  became  discouraged  and  drifted  into 
some  other  occuj)ation.     Also  short,  irregular,  and  seasonal  engage- 
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ments  are  almost  inevitable,  and  it  takes  both  long  experience  ahcl 
exceptional  ability  for  a  girl  to  rise  to  the  higher  positions  of  the  trade. 
For  the  young  girl  who  is  forced  into  wage  earning  the  trade  is  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  the  school  authorities,  and  they  discourage 
girls  from  taking  miUinery  training.  If  the  girl  decides  to  take  the 
millinery  work,  she  is  watched  carefully  to  see  if  she  is  adapted  to  it. 
If  she  is  a  mediocre  worker,  she  is  urged  to  go  into  another  depart- 
ment. If  an  older  girl  wishes  to  take  the  instruction  and  can  spend 
more  time  than  the  usual  6  months,  she  is  given  training  in  the  more 
advanced  work  of  millinery. 

Six  months  are  needed  to  cover  the  course.  It  consists  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  various  details  of  elementary  millinery  work.  The 
machine  work  for  millinery  is  also  taught.  Since  hats  are  not  made 
for  the  trade  and  the  time  is  so  hmited,  instruction  is  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  in  other  trades,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  question  of  the  value 
of  any  millinery  teaching  under  present  conditions. 

Because  millinery  is  a  seasonal  trade  each  girl  is  advised  to  take 
either  lamp  or  candle  shade  making  in  the  novelty  department  or 
straw  sewing  in  the  operating  department  in  addition  to  the  regular 
millinery  course.  The  instruction  in  these  two  departments  aims  to 
prepare  girls  for  obtaining  employment  during  the  dull  seasons  of 
millinery.  However,  there  is  a  tendency  indicated  from  a  study  of 
the  records  for  the  girls  t(>  stay  jn  other  occupations  rather  than  to 
return  to  the  millinery  trade. 

NOVELTY  BEPABTMENT. 

The  aim  of  the  novelty  department  is  to  t^ach  the  use  of  paste  and 
glue  in  sample  mounting,  novelty  work,  and  jewelry  and  silverware 
case  making,  and  also  to  provide  a  short  course  in  lamp-sliade  and 
candle-shade  making  for  girls  who  have  a  dull  season  during  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January. 

Sample  mounting  consists  of  pasting  or  gluing  samples  of  all  kinds 
of  materials  on  cards  or  in  books  to  be  used  by  salesmen  in  selling 
goods. 

Novelty  work  consists  mainly  in  the  covering  and  Uning  of  cases 
and  boxes  with  different  materials.  The  school  furnishes  all  materials. 
It  takes  from  eight  months  to  a  year,  depending  on  the  girl,  to 
complete  the  work  for  tliis  course.  About  the  same  length  of  time 
is  required  for  the  jewelry  and  silverware  case  making. 

All  pupils  who  enter  the  novelty  department  take  a  short  course 
in  sample  mounting  to  learn  the  use  of  paste  and  glue.  Some  then 
go  into  the  novelty  work  and  others  take  up  a  greater  variety  of  work 
in  the  sample  mounting.  Those  who  take  the  lamp  and  candle 
shade  making  course  come  from  millinery  or  sewing  classes,  where 
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they  have  learned  the  use  of  the  needle.  They  do  not  take  the 
sample  mounting. 

A  certificate,  showing  the  department  where  the  course  was  taken, 
is  given  each  girl  on  the  completion  of  her  course  in  the  school.  Also 
a  certificate  is  given  a  girl  if  she  has  completed  6  months'  satisfactory 
work  in  the  school  and  has  proved  satisfactory  after  obtaining 
employment,  even  though  she  has  not  completed  the  prescribed 
work  of  the  school. 

A  small  percentage  of  girls  do  not  remain  after  the  first  test  in 
the  school — ^i.  e.,  the  first  month.  This  percentage  was  large  at  one 
time,  because  the  first  test  work  was  made  severe.  Now  the  first 
work  is  made  attractive  by  letting  the  girls  see  the  connection 
between  their  first  work  in  the  school  and  the  trade  they  have  chosen. 
Consequently  the  percentage  leaving  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
After  6  months  of  work  a  very  small  per  cent  leave,  usually  because 
they  have  to  go  to  work  to  supplement  a  family  income. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Oirls  in 
1909-10  consisted  of  29  teachers  and  their  assistants.  In  addition,  a 
physician,  a  physical  director,  and  2  assistants,  and  an  office  staff  of 
11  were  employed.  Twenty-one  of  the  teaching  force  were  engaged 
in  teaching  practice  work  in  the  occupations  covered  by  the  investiga- 
tion. Among  these  are  the  supervisors  of  the  sewing  departments, 
the  dressmaking  shop,  the  power  sewing  macliine  operating  depart- 
ment, the  novelty  department,  and  the  millinery  department.  The 
supervisors  not  only  teach,  but  they  direct  the  work  of  the  teachers 
under  them,  plan  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  output  of  each 
kind  of  article  made,  secure  orders,  keep  in  touch  with  the  trade  in 
so  far  as  is  possible,  and  in  general  see  that  their  department  is  run 
in  a  businesslike  way  and  with  as  much  educational  value  to  each 
pupil  as  possible.  Since  many  of  the  practice  teachers  have  only 
trade  training,  the  supervisors  must  instruct  them  how  to  teach. 
Thus  they  have  to  be  women  of  more  or  less  broad  educational  train- 
ing, as  well  as  trade  experience.  The  teacher  who  originally  organ- 
ized the  machine-operating  department  was  a  woman  with  long 
experience  in  the  trade.  Her  successor  is  a  college  graduate  and 
has  made  the  subject  of  industrial  education  her  specialty.  The 
assistant  teachers  had  their  entire  training  in  the  industries  and 
keep  in  touch  with  them  by  continued  visits  to  manufacturing 
establishments  and  also  by  inviting  criticisms  of  their  school  work 
and  methods  from  men  in  the  business.  In  addition  to  the  practice 
teachers  there  is  an  art  teacher  and  her  assistant  and  two  teachers 
of  the  correlated  academic  subjects. 

The  school  has  had  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  for  their 
work  than  in  retaining  them  after  they  are  once  secured.  The  great 
need  has  been  to  secure  teachers  with  the  combined  qualifications  of 
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trade  experience  and  training  as  a  teacher.  The  policy  adopted  by 
the  school  in  general  has  been  to  secure  a  woman  of  broad  educational 
training  and  with  some  trade  experience  for  supervisor  of-  a  depart- 
ment and  let  her  get  her  assistants  from  the  trade  and  train  them  to 
teach. 

The  former  board  of  administrators,  under  whom  the  school  was 
established  and  who  developed  its  policies,  was  largely  made  up  of 
women  of  wide  philanthropic  interests,  with  a  few  men  who  had  also 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  school.  The  advisory  board  was  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  peoj)le  connected  with  educational  and  social 
institutions.  The  school  began  its  work  in  a  large  private  house, 
which  was  equipped  to  accommodate  100  pupils.  Within  4  years  it 
became  necessary  to  procure  a  larger  building.  In  June,  1906,  the 
school  was  moved  to  a  business  building  with  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions for  500  girls.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $175,000,  to  which 
was  added  $5,000  for  improvements.  It  was  bought  through  con- 
tributions secured  by  the  board  of  administrators.  The  present  equip- 
ment is  valued  at  $11,467.  The  whole  cost  of  equipment  has  been 
covered  through  donations  secured  by  the  board  of  administrators. 

The  total  cost  of  the  school  for  1909-10  was  $75,498.  No  fees  of 
any  Idnd  are  charged  for  instruction,  and,  as  described  later,  some 
pupils  receive  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  school. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  trade  orders  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  was  $8,607.  Over  $2,000  more  was  spent  for  materials  for 
general  school  suppUes.  The  funds  for  all  materials  were  formerly 
voted  from  the  general  maintenance  fund  of  the  school  by  the  board 
of  administrators.  Now  they  are  furnished  from  the  funds  of  the 
city  board  of  education.  Since  all  products  of  the  school  are  sold, 
the  cost  of  materials  is  more  than  met  by  the  sale  of  products.  How- 
ever, the  receipts  from  products  do  not  cover  the  total  expense  of  the 
school,  \diich  is  given  above.  The  following  are  the  amounts  received 
from  each  class  of  products  sold  by  the  school  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  exclusive  of  art  work  amounting  to  $40.35: 


$16,719.99 

Sewing-machine  operating 2, 337. 90 

Novelty  work 1,714.40 

Millinery 177.34 

Total 20,949.63 

Everything  that  is  made  in  the  school,  even  to  the  practice  work, 
is  sold.  For  that  reason  practice  models  are  used  which  are  also 
trade  models.  This  insures  constant  practice  on  the  same  kind  of 
work  which  will  be  found  in  shops  outside  the  school.  The  kind  of 
articles  made  have  already  been  described  under  the  work  of  each 
department.  The  school  is  not  self-supporting,  nor  can  it  be, 
because  the  education  and  needs  of  the  girls  must  always  be  consid- 
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ered,  rather  than  the  product  made.  Thus,  just  as  soon  as  the  girl 
becomes  really  valuable  as  a  trade  worker,  she  is  placed  m  a  position 
in  the  trade  where  she  can  earn  wages. 

In  establishments  where  the  work  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  Girls  is  known,  the  school  training  of  the  girl  is  accepted  for  as 
much  of  the  period  of  learning  as  the  school  pretends  to  teach.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  school  to  teach  all  branches  of  dressmaking  as  far  as 
the  work  of  a  dressmaker^s  assistant  goes,  so  that  when  a  girl  goes  out 
to  work  she  is  not  simply  adept  in  one  feature  and  wholly  ignorant  in 
others.  At  the  present  time,  when  a  girl,  leaves  the  school,  she  can 
secure  a  position  as  an  improvdr,  finisher,  or  assistant,  and  sometimes 
an  even  more  advanced  position.  In  sewing-machine  operating  and 
novelty  work  the  girls  get  a  training  that  enables  them  to  secure 
higher  positions  at  the  start  than  in  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

Employers  in  New  York  are  coming  to  know  the  work  of  this 
school,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  pupils  of  the  school. 
During  tlie  10  months  from  August,  1909,  to  May,  1910,  there  were 
724  calls  made  to  the  school  for  pupils.  From  the  first  the  school 
has  made  some  provision  for  placing  its  pupils  in  the  positions  for 
wliich  they  are  trained.  In  October,  1908,  a  placement  secretary 
was  engaged  and  a  school  bureau  opened.  The  placement  secretary 
keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  departments  and  obtams  detailed 
information  about  the  character,  the  work,  the  abiUty,  and  the 
physique  of  each  girl.  The  placement  bureau  has  four  distinct  fea- 
tures connected  with  its  work.  First,  it  secures  suitable  positions 
for  girls  leaving  the  school  either  through  necessity  or  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  courses.  Second,  it  serves  as  a  means  of  connection 
between  the  school  and  the  trades  and  between  the  school  and  its 
former  pupils.  Third,  it  gathers  data  about  trade  conditions,  which 
will  be  helpful  in  the  departments  or  in  deciding  school  pohcies. 
Fourtli,  it  keeps  cards  of  record  for  each  girl.  In  connection  with 
the  fii'st  feature  of  the  work,  the  placement  secretary  interviews  both 
girls  and  employers;  the  employers  are  induced,  if  possible,  to 
visit  the  school,  and  the  giils  are  assisted  in  applying  for  positions. 
It  is  the  aim,  Ukewise,  in  securing  positions  for  girls,  to  place  them 
in  positions  wliich  they  are  fitted  to  fill  successfidly  and  where  their 
work  will  be  congenial  to  them.        ^ 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  not  to  place  any  ghl  in  an  establish- 
ment until  it  has  been  visited,  so  that  the  desirabiUty  of  the  estab- 
Uslmient,  as  to  sanitary  conditions,  hours,  wages,  and  opportunity  for 
advancement,  may  be  known. 

The  greatest  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  shown 
by  the  parents  and  the  girls  themselves.  Employers  who  have  taken 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  know  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
who  have  foiuid  tlie  girls  efficient  for  their  work,  have  been  much 
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interested  in  this  school.  However,  some  employers  who  have  been 
most  appreciative  do  not  pay  the  best  wages.  They  are  at  the  head 
of  concerns  which  employ  so  many  girls  that  there  is  not  much  lati- 
tude in  the  way  of  wages,  wid  advancement  is  very  slow. 

Some  criticisms  have  come  from  employers  in  cases  of  misimder- 
standing  because  of  an  imfortunate  placement  of  a  girl  in  a  position 
which  she  could  not  fill.  This  was  true  particularly  before  a  place- 
ment secretary,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  placing  girls  properly, 
was  secured  by  the  school. 

Discipline  is  maintained  in  the  school  by  means  of  a  student 
council  elected  by  the  pupils  from  the  members  of  each  class.  The 
ones  elected  are  chosen  for  executive  ability  and  good  character. 
They  meet  once  a  week  with  one  of  the  supervisors,  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  general  school  discipline  and  regulations.  Each  member  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  order  in  he^  class  when  it  is  not  under 
other  supervision,  for  settling  disputes  among  the  girls,  and  for 
reporting  disobedience  to  school  laws.  If  a  particular  girl  has  con- 
tinued to  cau^e  trouble  for  a  teacher,  she  is  often  turned  over  to  the 
student  council,  to  see  if  they  can  not  help  her  to  improve  her  conduct. 
If  a  girl  continues  unruly  and  disturbing  in  her  classes,  the  director 
takes  her  case  in  hand  and,  after  consultation  with  her  teachers, 
decides  what  is  best  to  do.  Her  parents  are  notified,  and  the  girl  is 
given  every  chance  to  change  her  conduct.  The  secretary  of  the 
stutlents'  aid  committee  visits  her  home  and  learns  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  her  home  influences  wliich  can  touch  her.  The  doctor  is 
consulted  as  to  her  physical  condition.  If  nothing  can  be  done,  the 
girl  is  then  dismissed  from  the  school.  Since  some  of  the  girls  in 
this  school  come  from  the  worst  sections  in  the  city,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  have  difficult  matters  of  discipline  to  deal  with.  On  the  whole 
the  pupils  are  much  more  free  than  in  the  ordinary  school.  Discipline 
is  made  a  question  of  the  pupil  getting  control  of  herself,  as  she  woidd 
have  to  do  in  the  trade. 

The  families  of  many  of  the  girls  in  the  sdiool  are  in  such  extreme 
poverty  that  a  system  of  aid  was  established  to  enable  such  girls  to 
stay  in  the  school.  If  they  come  recommended  by  some  charitable 
institution,  church,  hospital,  school,  or  social  settlement  which 
knows  the  family,  no  further  investigation  of  the  necessity  for  aid  is 
required.  In  other  cases,  if  there  is  incUcation  that  aid  is  necessary 
for  attendance,  an  applicant  is  admitted  for  a  *^  trial  month,  "during 
which  time  she  is  tested  for  her  ability  and  character,  and  the  con- 
dition of  her  family  is  investigated  by  a  member  of  the  school  staflF 
who  is  secretary  of  the  students'  aid  committee.  This  committee 
and  the  secretary  are  still  maintained  by  the  former  board  of  admin- 
istrators to  look  after  the  needs  of  very  poor  girls.  The  committee 
consists  of  representatives  from  16  social  settlements.     If  it  is  found 
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that  &  girl  needs  help,  she  is  assi^ed  to  the  settlement  nearest  her 
home  and  goes  there  weekly  for  her  money.  The  lonomit  is  fixed 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  income  and  the  expenses  of  the 
family.  An  envelope  showing  the  amount  due  the  girl  is  sent  from 
the  school  to  the  settlement  worker,  and  on  this  is  indicated  any 
abscoice  or  tardiness.  The  member  ef  tlie  committee  inquires  into 
any  irregularity  in  attendance  and,  if  necessary,  reports  to  the  parent. 
The  assistance  depends  upoB.  regular  attendance  and  interest  in 
work.  , 

A  careful  physical  examination  of  each  girl  is  made  by  the  phys- 
ical director  and  a  woman  physician  and  she  is  given  such  attentiim 
as  may  be  necessary  before  she  is  expected  to  do  much  work  in  the 
school.  Some  of  the  girls  are  found  to  be  so  undernourished  Uiat  good 
work  is  out  of  the  question.  Such  girls  are  lu^ed  to  take  the  cook- 
ing lessons,  wliich  are  elective,  and  this  enables  them  to  have  at 
least  one  nourishing  meal  a  day.  The  girls  in  the  cooking  class  pre- 
pare luncheons  for  sale  to  pupils  and  teachers  and  have  their  own 
luncheons  free  of  charge.  ^  • 

Becords  of  the  physical  condition  of  every  girl  are  kept  by  the 
sdiooL  A  very  large  pf^centage  of  the  girb  are  found  to  have  some 
physical  defects.  Where  defects  or  diseases  are  foimd  the  parents 
are  notified  and  asked  either  to  send  the  girl  to  the  family  physician 
or  to  allow  the  school  doctor  to  attend  to  her  case  or  send  her  to  a 
dispensary  or  hospital  for  free  treatment.  After  the  examination 
by  the  physician  the  girl  is  given  instruction  by  the  physical  director 
in  personal  hygiene.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  proper 
standing  and  sitting  while  at  work.  Physical  training  continues 
throu^out  the  time  that  the  girl  spends  in  the  school,  the  aim  being 
to  have  every  girl  in  good  physical  condition,  with  at  least  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  health  and  hygiene. 

GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  institution  is  very  similar  to  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  of  New  York  City.  It  was  established  in  1904  by  a  group  of 
jdiilantluropic  women  of  Boston,  but  became  a  pubUc  school  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  under  the  industrial  education  law  of  the  State.  Its 
purpose  is  to  prepare  pupils  to  be  dressmakers'  assistants  and  mil- 
liners' assistants,  known  in  the  trade  as  preparers  and  improvers, 
and  power  sewing  machine  operators  on  both  straw  and  cloth  work. 

The  course  of  study  offered  in  this  school,  together  with  the  methods 
of  instruction,  must  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  in 
order  to  get  the  subsidy  provided  by  the  State  law.  The  control  of 
the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston.  There 
is  in  addition  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  the  women  who 
directed  the  school  when  under  private  control.    The  courses  tau^t 
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in  this  school  were  selected  by  its  founders  because  of  the  demand 
for  skilled  help  in  these  trades  in  Boston.  On  the  completion  of  the 
course  the  pupil  is  placed  in  a  position  in  her  trade  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  months,  if  her  work  is  satisfactory,  she  is  granted  a 
certificate  by  the  school. 

The  enrollment  was  159  in  May,  1910.  Of  these,  110  were  in  the 
dressmaking  classes,  23  in  the  millinery  class,  and  26  in  the  power 
sewing  machine  operating  class.  The  minimum  age  for  admission  to 
the  school  is  14,  the  maximum  18.  Pupils  may  enter  the  school  at 
any  time  during  the  year.  They  are  not  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
earn  anything  in  the  school.  The  courses  are  arranged  so  that  one 
year's  work  is  provided  for  each  trade.  The  pupils  devote  6i  hours 
per  week  to  academic  work  and  28^  hours  per  week  to  trade  work. 
In  addition  15  minutes  each  day  is  given  to  physical  training  and 
15  minutes  to  opening  exercises.  The  subjects  taught  and  the  time 
given  each  week  to  each  subject  are  as  follows:  English,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic,  one-half  hour  each;  drawing,  three  hours;  household  sci- 
ence, two  hours.  The  academic  work  is  adapted  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  work  of  each  trade  course.  In  drawing  they  are  taught  the 
Hnes  and  designs  to  be  used  in  their  trades.  One  pupil  in  each  class 
(selected  because  of  ability)  is  taught  pattern  cutting  and  design 
modeling.  These  special  pupils  spend  one  and  one-half  hours  each 
week  in  this  work. 

There  is  a  regular  school  physician  supplied  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  on  his  advice  girls  in  need  of  medical  attention  are  sent 
for  treatment  to  their  own  physician  or  to  the  various  dispensaries 
and  clinics  open  to  the  school.  In  the  physical  training  class  instruc- 
tion in  personal  hygiene  is  given,  and  to  the  advanced  classes  frequent 
health  talks  are  given  by  visiting  physicians. 

During  the  first  month  in  school  the  girls  are  taught  to  make  a 
workbox  equipment,  consisting  of  workbag,  spool  case,  pincushion, 
two  work  aprons,  etc.  In  making  these  all  the  simple  hand  and  ma- 
chine stitches,  seams,  bias  folds,  bias  seams,  and  the  principles  of 
measuring  are  taught.  During  the  next  two  months  the  dressmaking 
pupils  make  children's  simple  garments,  as  rompers,  simple  dresses, 
underwear,  and  Russian  suits.  In  the  next  two  months  finer  gar- 
ments are  made,  as  underwear,  involving  the  use  of  lace  and  embroid- 
ery, and  children's  coats  and  bonnets.  Then  the  elementary  dress- 
making, which  consists  largely  of  making  unlined  dresses  and  shirt 
waists,  is  taken  up.  This  work  lasts  for  about  three  months.  The 
school  furnishes  aU  the  materials  used  and  the  product  is  sold.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  more  advanced  dressmaking  is  taught.  The 
juractice  work  is  on  garments  made  to  order  for  patrons  of  the  school, 
and  consists  of  all  kinds  of  dresses  and  waists  except  tailored  suits* 
The  pupils  are  not  taught  drafting,  cutting,  nor  fitting,  but  rather  the 
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work  of  a  dressmaker's  assistant,  such  as  work  on  linings,  sleeves, 
skirts,  waists,  and  finishing,  under  supervision.  The  foregoing  illus- 
trates in  a  general  way  the  work  of  the  school,  but  the  length  of  time 
a  pupil  stays  depends  upon  her  adaptability  and  previous  experience. 

The  millinery  pupils  after  the  first  month  make  wire  frames  on 
models  made  by  the  most  advanced  pupils.  Following  this  they 
cover  frames  with  various  kinds  of  materials,  make  buckram  frames, 
make  over  hats,  sew  straw,  and  make  simple  hats  that  would  cost  less 
than  $5.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  millinery  pupils 
are  taught  to  make  jabots,  hatbands,  ornaments,  and  fancy  articles 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment  at  such  work  during  the  slack 
season  of  the  millinorv  trade.  This  is  called  the  millinerv  extension 
course. 

The  pupils  learning  the  operating  of  power  sewing  machines  are 
first  taught  the  management  and  care  of  the  machine,  then  simple 
stitching  without  basting  and  the  making  of  sheets  and  pillowcases. 
Finally,  hospital  garments,  shiil  waists,  and  underwear  are  made. 
They  also  learn  to  operate  a  tucking  machine,  a  two-needle  machine, 
and  a  buttonhole  machine.  In  the  straw  sewing  (on  power  ma- 
chines) the  pupils  are  taught  the  sewing  of  various  kinds  of  straw. 
In  this  also  the  aptitude  of  the  pupil  determines  the  time  required 
to  learn  the  work,  the  time  vaiying  from  six  montlis  for  a  clever  girl 
to  a  year  for  the  less  clever.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  teach  all 
pupils  who  take  power  sewing  machine  operating  both  cloth  and  straw 
sewing,  so  that  the  operating  on  cloth  may  furnish  them  employment 
during  the  slack  season  of  the  straw-sewdng  trade. 

The  school  houre  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  luncheon.  The  1909-10 
term  of  the  school  opened  September  15,  1909,  and  closed  June  22, 
1910.  The  regular  summer  term  is  scheduled  to  begin  July  5  and 
close  the  last  Friday  in  August.  The  work  of  the  summer  term  is 
not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  winter  term,  but  the  hours 
are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  and  fewer  pupils  attend.  There  is  a  week's 
holiday  at  Christmas  and  also  at  Easter.  No  reference  or  text- 
books on  industrial  subjects  are  used.  Textbooks  for  the  academic 
subjects  are  furnished  free. 

There  were  two  teachers  employed  in  the  school  in  1909-10  for 
instructing  girls  in  practice  work  in  dressmaking,  two  for  teaching 
millinery,  and  one  for  teaching  power  sewing  machine  operating. 
The  teachers  of  general  subjects  do  not  give  instruction  in  the  trades. 
The  school  has  experienced  difficulty  in  retaining  trade  teachers 
because  of  the  better  salaries  offered  by  other  institutions.  The 
school  is  housed  in  a  building  bought  by  the  city  for  $40,000  in 
September,  1909.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  $3,000  and  was 
furnished  partly  by  the  founders  of  the  school  and  partly  by  the 
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public-school  authorities.  Half  of  tlie  expenses  of  the  school  are 
met  by  the  city  and  half  by  the  State.  There  is  no  tuition  fee 
charged  to  residents  of  Boston.  The  tuition  for  nonresidents  of 
Boston  is  paid  by  the  town  from  which  they  come.  The  estimated 
cost  of  materials  used  in  the  school  from  September,  1909,  to  May, 
1910,  was  $4,200.  As  already  noted,  the  products  are  sold,  and  the 
receipts  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  materials.  The  products  con- 
sist of  straw  hats,  underwear,  aprons,  shirt  waists,  dresses,  millinery 
goods,  jabots,  embroidered  novelties  in  neckwear,  etc.  The  school 
has  regular  customers  who  purchase  these  articles. 

The  school  authorities  consider  that  it  would  take  two  or  three 
years  for  a  pupil  to  learn  in  a  shop  what  she  learns  here  in  a  year, 
depending,  of  course,  upon  the  individuahty  and  experience  of  the 
pupil.  They  report  that  it  takes  from  one  and  one-half  years  to 
three  years  to  make  a  finished  dressmaker  or  milliner  out  of  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  school,  depending  on  the  pupil  and  the  opportunities 
afTorded  by  the  shop  in  which  she  finds  employment.  The  power 
sewing  machine  operating  graduates  of  the  school  have  only  to  work 
up  their  speed  in  order  to  be  rated  as  skilled  operatoi-s.  The  school 
reports  a  greater  demand  for  its  pupils  than  can  be  supplied  and 
tliat  the}'  never  have  difiiculty  in  placing  qualified  pupils  in  positions. 
Graduates  of  the  school  are  said  to  have  the  reputation  of  being 
more  adaptable  and  responsible  than  those  who  receive  their  training 
in  a  shop;  as  a  consequence  the  graduates  can  hold  their  own  as 
general  workwomen.  Employers  of  graduates  of  the  school  are 
reported  as  showing  great  appreciation  of  the  school  and  its  work. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  a  few  cases  to  afford  pupils  trade  experience 
by  placing  them  in  shops  before  the  completion  of  their  course  in 
school.  This  proved  a  failure,  because  they  refused  to  give  up  their 
wages  and  employment  and  return  to  the  school. 

The  school  employs  two  women  as  vocational  assistants  whose 
duty  is  twofold  in  character — to  connect  the  school  and  the  home  and 
the  school  and  the  shop.  By  visiting  the  home  it  is  discovered  how 
much  of  responsibiUty  the  girl  will  be  expected  to  assume  as  a  wage 
earner,  and  how  soon  it  will  be  necessarj'  for  her  to  meet  that  respon- 
sibility. These  conditions,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  girPs 
own  tastes  and  inclinations,  help  to  determine  the  trade  the  girl 
will  take  up.  The  shops  applying  to  the  school  for  girls  are  also 
investigated,  and  reports  on  workroom  conditions,  light,  air,  etc., 
are  made.  After  a  girl  is  placed  the  vocational  assistant  keeps  in 
touch  with  her,  advising  her  in  the  emergencies  that  arise,  and 
adjusting  relations  between  her  and  her  employer  when  necessary. 

The  school  is  planning  to  introduce  a  two-year  coui-se  of  study  in 
the  near  future. 
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MILWAUKEE  SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  FOR  GIRLS,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Anotlier  institution  which  resembles  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  Girls,  of  New  York  City,  is  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Girls. 
This  school  was  organized  late  in  1909  by  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  through  the  authorization  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. The  trades  in  which  instruction  is  given  are  millinery  and 
dressmaking.  In  May,  1910,  there  were  43  pupils  in  millinery  and  47 
pupils  in  dressmaking,  making  a  total  of  90  pupils.  The  selection  of 
the  trade  work  to  be  taught  was  made  by  the  advisory  committee  on 
trade  schools  and  approved  by  the  school  board.  Local  trade  condi- 
tions and  the  opportunities  for  employment  were  considered  in  reach- 
ing a  decision. 

The  expense  of  the  school  is  met  by  the  city.  A  building  was  re- 
modeled at  a  cost  of  $3,800  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  equip- 
ment is  valued  at  $4,500.  No  fees  are  charged  for  instruction  except 
to  nonresidents  of  Milwaukee  and  persons  over  20  years  of  age.  Any 
girl  who  is  14  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  can  read  and  write  English  and 
knows  the  elements  of  arithmetic  can  attend  the  school.  Pupils  can 
enter  at  any  time  during  the  year.  They  do  not  earn  anything  while 
in  the  school  either  in  wages  for  part-time  work  or  from  the  sale  of 
finished  products. 

The  hours  spent  each  day  in  the  school  are  from  8 :30  in  the  morning 
until  noon  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  Instruction  is  given  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  and  the  school  is  open  50  weeks  in  the 
year.  The  correlation  of  academic  and  practice  work  of  the  trade 
and  the  time  spent  on  each  are  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  Manhattan 
and  the  Boston  trade  schools  for  girls,  and  do  not  need  further 
description  here.  The  cooking  course  is  emphasized  somewhat  more 
in  this  school  than  in  the  two  already  described.  The  school  was  still 
too  young  when  visited  to  make  definite  statements  concerning  the 
plan  of  the  practice  work,  the  length  of  time  which  the  girls  will  spend 
in  the  school,  the  demand  in  the  trade  for  graduates,  or  the  placing 
of  pupils. 

There  were  seven  teachers  employed  in  the  school  in  1909-10.  Of 
these,  two  gave  instruction  in  dressmaking  and  two  in  millinery.  The 
remaining  teachers  wore  the  director,  a  teacher  of  academic  subjects 
and  physical  culture,  and  a  teacher  of  cooking.  One  teacher  of  dress- 
making and  one  millinery  teacher  were  women  of  long  experience  in 
the  trade.  The  second  teacher  of  millinery  had  two  years'  experience 
in  teaching  that  subject. 

All  materials  for  practice  work  are  furnished  by  the  city,  and  the 
hats  and  dressed  which  are  made  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 
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CLARA  DE  HIRSCH  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working  Girls,  of  New  York  City, 
was  founded  April  30,  1897,  but  was  not  opened  until  October,  1899. 
One  of  tlie  prominent  features  of  the  institution  is  its  trade-training 
department,  or  school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  young  girls  in  as 
short  a  time  as  practicable  for  trade  work,  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  affairs  of  tlie  institution  are  administered  by  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  13  members,  mainly  wealthy  women  of  varied  philan- 
thropic interests.  An  advisory  comiiiittee,  composed  of  six  members 
chosen  from  among  the  director,  with  the  addition  of  the  school  prin- 
dpal,  has  direct  supervision  over  the  school  work.  The  board  of 
directors  is  a  self -perpetuating  body,  and  the  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  are  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  give  trade  training  to  very  poor  young  girls  and  to  immi- 
grants who  are  unacquainted  with  the  EngUsh  language.  The  natural 
drift  of  such  girls  is  into  unskilled  needlework,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand  in  New  York.  It  was  believed  by  the  directors  that 
this  drift  could  not  be  stemmed  even  were  it  attempted,  and  that  it 
was  better  to  train  girls  to  such  skill  in  this  work  m  wotdd  enable  them 
to  earn  a  decent  living  than  to  try  to  divert  them  from  it.  The  deci- 
sion as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  was  made  by  the  board  of  directors 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  school.  At  first  only 
hand  sewing  was  taught,  but  in  1902  dressinaking  was  included  and 
in  1904  millinery.  The  trade  courses  offered  in  the  school  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  on  June  1,1910,  were  as  follows:  Hand  sew- 
ing^^tfi;  sewing  machine  operating  (including  underwear  making),  25; 
millinery,  18;  dressmaking,  12;  total,  71. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  are  composed  of  two  classes,  viz,  those 
who  reside  in  the  home  and  those  who  reside  outside.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  all  pupils  must  be  Jewish  girls.  Girls  not  less  than  14  and 
not  over  17  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  admission  to  the  school.  Occa- 
sionally a  girl  over  17  years  of  age  is  admitted.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  school  to  give  preference  to  those  girls  who  are  dependent  and 
most  in  need  of  the  schooFs  instruction,  and  the  case  of  each  appli- 
cant is  carefully  investigated  by  the  school  authorities  before  action 
is  taken.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  year.  After 
six  months  of  training  the  dressmaking  girls  are  paid  $1  a  week.  By 
far  the  largest  number  of  the  girls  have  their  board,  room,  and  laundry 
furnished  to  them  without  cost.  Only  10  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  in  1909-10  were  nonresidents. 

The  school  program  is  elastic  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils,  the  instruction  given  being  individual  in  type.  The  pupils 
in  the  millinery  class  are  expected  to  complete  the  course  in  from 
six  months  to  one  year;  those  in  hand  sewing  and  machine  operating, 
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including  unden^'ear  making,  in  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  years; 
those  in  dressmaking  in  one  year.  Upon  entering  the  school  the 
pupil  is  admitted  to  the  hand-sewing  class,  and  as  soon  as  she  becomes 
skiHed  in  one  department  she  is  passed  on  to  another. 

Besides  mere  practice  work,  the  following  articles  are  made  or 
worked  upon  in  the  hand-sewing  class:  Towels,  napkins,  aprons,  flan- 
nel skirts,  henLstitched  handkerchiefs,  stockings  in  need  of  dammg, 
skirts  and  shirts  in  need  of  patching,  embroidered  napkins,  curtains, 
aprons,  and  uniforms  in  need  of  buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  time 
for  tliis  work  varies  very  greatly.  Some  girls  can  finish  it  in  tliree 
months,  others  take  a  full  year. 

In  the  sewing  machine  operating  class  the  girls  are  taught  the  use 
of  tlie  foot-power  scAving  machine  very  tliorougldy,  including  the  use 
of  all  machine  attachments  and  the  care  of  the  macliine.  Tlie  school 
also  oAVTis  one  electric-power  machine,  and  each  girl  learns  the  use  of 
this  machine.  All  kinds  of  stitching  and  all  kinds  of  operations 
which  can  be  performed  on  the  sewing  macliine  are  taught  in  the 
making  of  colored  ajid  white  aprons,  zephyr  petticoats,  gowns,  draw- 
ers, vokes  on  shirts,  corset  covers,  white  or  black  sateen  skirts,  stu- 
dents*  house  dresses,  tancy  pieces,  such  as  infants'  dresses,  embroidered 
sofa  cushions,  hand-embroidered  underwear,  kimonos,  and  household 
articles,  such  as  dresses,  aprons,  curtains,  towels,  and  napkins.  Some 
girls  have  completed  the  course  in  four  months  and  others  have  taken 
a  year  for  it.  After  the  completion  of  this  course  girls  may  go  to 
M  ork  if  they  desire.  If  they  remain,  they  go  into  the  dressmaking 
department,  which  is  managed  on  business  principles  and  ifigpn- 
ducted  more  like  a  workshop  than  a  classroom.  The  woman  who 
has  charge  of  tlie  work  is  a  competent  dressmaker  who  conducted  an 
establishment  of  her  owti  before  coming  to  the  school. 

The  millinery  department  is  in  charge  of  a  practical  milliner  who 
has  had  experience  in  several  millinery  establishments  in  New  York 
City  and  who  keeps  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  trade  tlirough 
these  shops.  Her  department  is  managed  as  a  business  shop,  and 
custom  hats  are  turned  out  for  customers  of  the  school.  The  aim  is  to 
have  tlie  pupils  get  a  training  very  closely  resembling  what  they  will 
find  in  the  trade. 

An  hour  on  one  evening  in  the  week  is  given  over  to  physical  train- 
ing and  one  evening  to  instruction  in  mending  and  darning — i.  e., 
the  care  of  their  own  clothes.  Each  girl  on  entering  the  school  is 
examined  by  the  physician,  who  is  a  regular  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  home,  and  if  any  treatment  is  necessary  she  receives  proper  care 
immediately.  Since  many  of  the  girls  are  ignorant  and  uncared  for 
in  the  extreme,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  teaching  them  the 
fundamental  principles  of  proper  living  and  care  of  themselves.  As 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  girls  are  under  the  constant  care  of  the 
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school  authorities,  they  can  see  not  only  that  such  instructions  are 
caniecl  out,  but  also  that  the  girls  have  nourishing  food  to  eat  and 
proper  social  recreation.  The  school  authorities  place  as  strong  em- 
pha^^is  on  the  direction  of  the  girls'  activities  outside  of  actual  trade 
training  hours  as  upon  the  actual  training  for  earning  wages.  In  the 
evenings  the  pupils  also  have  the  opportunity  to  mingle  with  girls 
who  are  out  earning  their  living,  but  who  continue  to  live  in  the  home. 

All  the  pupils  of  the  school,  no  matter  what  trade  they  are  learning, 
are  taught  elementary  aritlimetic,  reading,  composition,  and  history, 
The  normal  division  of  time  is  3 J  hours  a  week  devoted  to  these  sub- 
jects and  27  hours  a  week  devoted  to  practice  work.  There  are  four 
classes  in  these  subjects,  which  are  graded  according  to  the  relative 
advancement  of  the  pupils.  The  most  elementary,  or  primary  class, 
Is  composed,  in  the  main,  of  immigrant  girls  who  have  had  little  or 
no  schooling.  Occasionally  there  is  a  pupil  who  is  unable  to  speak 
the  English  language,  and  in  such  case  she  is  instructed  individually 
until  she  has  learned  enough  to  fit  her  for  one  of  the  four  regular 
classes.  There  is  instruction  in  these  subjects  daily  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  inclusive,  of  each  week,  but  the  periods  apportioned  to 
each  subject  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  the  needs  of  the  classes 
may  demand.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  class  program,  viz: 
During  the  last  six  months  in  the  dressmaking  department  the  pupils 
are  given  no  academic  instruction,  but  are  required  to  <levote  the 
entire  time  to  the  trade.  The  school  year  is  comprised  of  48  weeks, 
beginning  September  1  and  closing  July  31.  No  textbooks  are  used 
in  the  school.  The  school  confers  neither  diploma  nor  certificate 
upon  the  pupils  on  completion  of  the  courses.  For  the  school  year 
1909-10,  of  the  millinery  pupils  about  20  per  cent  left  the  school 
before  completing  the  course,  and  about  8  per  cent  of  the  hand- 
sewing  and  machine-operating  pupils  left.  None  of  the  pupils  of  the 
dressmaking  class  left  during  the  year. 

Five  teachers  are  employed  by  the  school,  one  for  academic  and 
four  for  trade  instiniction.  The  academic  teacher  was  obtained  from 
a  college  and  the  teachers  of  practice  work  from  the  trades.  The 
school  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  retaining  teachers  qualified 
to  teach  trade  work. 

The  school  occupies  a  part  of  the  building  which  constitutes  the 
home.  The  institution  was  endowed  by  its  founder,  and  out  of  the 
income  arising  from  the  investment  of  this  fimd  the  school  derives 
such  revenue  as  is  necessary  for  its  maintenance.  A  tuition  fee  of  $2 
per  month  is  charged  to  those  pupils  of  the  school  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  home,  provided  such  pupils  can  afford  to  pay  it ;  if  not, 
instruction  is  given  free  of  charge.  Orphan  institutions  or  relatives 
of  resident  pupils  sometimes  pay  from  $1  to  $3  a  week  for  their  board, 
room^.  and  trade  instruction. .   Provi^on  is  made  for  from  30  to  40 
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free  pupils  who  have  no  one  who  can  pay  anything  for  them.  The 
cost  of  materials  used  in  the  school  during  the  year,  April  1,  1909,  to 
March  31,  1910,  was  $2,422.95.  The  school's  marketable  products 
are  hats  and  dresses,  and  these  are  sold  to  privat.e  individuals  who 
order  such  articles.  During  the  year  April  1,  1909,  to  March  31, 1910, 
tha  receipts  to  the  school  from  articles  made  therein  and  sold  were 
as  follows: 

Dresemalring $3, 298. 97 

Millinery 784.83 

Hand  sewing  and  znacliine  operating 17L  59 

Total 4,265.39 

Thus  the  cost  of  materials  for  the  school  year  was  more  than 
covered  by  the  sale  of  products  made  fix)m  these  materials. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Clara  de  Ilirsch  Home  is  to  furnish  a 
home  for  working  girls.  The  school  of  the  home  undertakes  to  so  in- 
struct its  pupils  in  the  trades  work  taught  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  a  period  of  learning  in  those  occupations.  It  is  stated  that  imme- 
diately upon  the  completion  of  their  courses,  the  pupib  can  enter  the 
trades  mentioned  and  receive  wages  from  the  very  beginning,  ranging 
from  $5  to  $8  a  week.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  is  frequent  demand 
by  employers  for  pupils  of  the  school.  The  attitude  toward  the 
school  of  those  acquainted  with  its  operations  is  favorable.  The  fact 
that  for  the  greatest  number  of  the  pupDs  the  school  can  take  entire 
direction  of  them  for  the  period  of  time  that  they  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion, gives  an  opportunity  to  send  out  -healthy  girls  of  regular  habits 
as  well  as  trained  workers. 

PASCAL  mSTITUTB,  WBW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  main  coui-se  in  Pascal  Institute,  of  New  York  City,  is  a  dress- 
making course,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  yoiuig  girls  to  be  seam- 
stresses and  dressmakers'  assistants  in  small  shops  in  the  city.  The 
school  abo  ofTers  courses  in  dressmaking  and  miUinery  for  pupils  with 
some  experience  in  those  trades.  Private  lessons  are  given  to  dress- 
makers, milliners,  cooks,  and  nurses.  The  school  was  estabUshed  in 
Dec3mber,  1898,  by  the  present  director,  a  woman  with  long  experi- 
ence in  looking  after  poor  children  in  the  city,  who  felt  the  need  of  trade 
training  for  girls  in  unskilled  occupations.  She  was  assisted  by  the 
head  of  a  large  dressmaking  establishment  and  others  who  donated 
the  money  to  start  the  school.  These  have  since  formed  themselves 
into  the  *^ Pascal  Institute  Association"  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  school  financially,  either  by  donations  from  among  themselves 
or  others.  The  board  of  directors  are  practically  all  philanthropic 
women.  An  advisory  board  made  up  of  ministers  and  philanthro- 
pists is  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors.     The  director  has  entire 
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charge  of  the  school  and  introduced  instruction  in  the  dressmaking 
trade  because  of  the  demand  in  shops  of  the  city  for  trained  workers 
and  in  the  homes  for  trained  seamstresses.  Both  day  and  evening 
instruction  is  given  to  girls  and  women  who  want  sewing  and  cooking 
for  distinctly  home  work,  but  that  feature  of  the  school  is  not  included 
in  this  report.  There  are  several  small  dressmaking  estabUshments 
which  employ  girls  from  the  school  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  steady 
demand  for  trained  seamstresses  for  work  by  the  day.  The  girb  are 
not  trained  for  or  placed  in  large  dressmaking  estabUshments. 

In  the  regular  dressmaking  course  there  was  an  average  attendance 
in  January,  1910,  of  36  pupils.  Any  girl  14  years  of  age  or  over,  who 
applies  may  attend  the  school  and  may  enter  at  any  time.  The  length 
of  the  regular  course  is  somewhat  indefinite,  but  covers  about  nine 
months,  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  They  begin  with  plain 
sewing  and  work  into  dressmaking  as  they  advance.  Before  the 
course  is  finished  they  are  taught  a  little  of  all  features  of  dressmaking, 
even  to  some  instruction  in  costume  designing.  Some  attention  ia 
also  given  to  remodeling  and  renovating  clothes.  In  addition,  they 
receive  some  instruction  in  millinery.  If  a  girl  shows  a  bent  in  thiat 
direction,  she  may  branch  ofiF  and  do  all  her  work  in  millinery.  Each 
day  the  pupils  have  a  cooking  lesson,  and  before  they  leave  the  school 
are  taught  the  proper  serving  of  a  meal.  The  aim  of  the  cooking 
lessons  is  to  give  each  girl  knowledge  of  the  proper  preparation  of  very 
simple  home  food  and  the  serving  of  that  food  to  a  small  family. 

TTie  school  makes  underwear  and  dresses  for  private  customers  who 
usually  furnish  their  own  materials.  When  they  do  not,  the  school 
buys  the  materials  and  sells  the  finished  product.  The  hours  of 
instruction  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  for  lunch  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  opening  exercises.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
devoted  to  practice  work,  except  the  time  (about  an  hour)  allowed 
for  the  cooking  lesson.  Instruction  is  given  on  every  week  day  except 
Saturday.  The  school  year  is  42  weeks  in  length,  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  July  1 .  The  school  is  also  open  six  weeks  in  summer, 
but  the  work  is  not  strictly  trade  work.  Each  girl  who  completes  her 
course  and  leaves  the  school  is  given  a  letter  stating  what  she  is  able 
to  do. 

There  are  five  teachers  employed  in  the  school  including  the  cooking 
teacher.     Two  teachers  have  had  trade  experience. 

The  school  rents  an  old  residence  in  the  center  of  the  uptown  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  It  has  an  equipment  valued  at  about  $500. 
The  regular  day  pupils  pay  $5  a  month  for  instruction.  All  pupils 
who  take  special  work  pay  by  the  number  of  lessons  which  they  take. 
As  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  reach  poor  girls  primarily,  six 
scholarships  have  been  established  for  girls  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  tuition.  There  is  said  to  be  more  of  a  demand  for  these  scholar- 
ships than  there  is  money  with  which  to  supply  them. 
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CHICAGO  GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TMs  is  a  charitable  undertaking,  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Boys'  Club,  an  incorporated  organization  of  business  and 
philanthropic  men  interested  in  the  welfare  of  very  poor  boys  and 
girls  of  the  city.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  bequests  and  voluntary 
contributions  from  interested  people.  It  was  opened  in  November, 
1907,  but  the  enrollment  is  still  very  small — a  total  of  18  pupils  at 
the  time  the  school  was  visited,  8  of  whom  were  learning  millinery 
and  10  dressmaking.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  gather  in  very 
poor  girls,  keep  them  from  the  street,  and  fit  them  to  earn  a  living  in 
more  skilled  occupations  than  those  into  which  they  would  otherwise 
drift.  Dressmaking  was  introduced  because  it  was  known  that  there 
Is  a  very  large  number  of  unskilled  girls  in  the  sweatshops  of  Chicago 
who  might  be  trained  to  do  skilled  work  in  the  sewing  trades.  Like- 
wise it  was  known  that  Chicago  is  a  great  wholesale  millinery  center 
and  that  large  numbers  of  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  this  trade. 
No  certificates  for  completed  work  are  given  by  the  school,  but  when  a 
girl  is  considered  competent  to  take  a  position  in  her  trade,  the  school 
finds  a  place  for  her.  Except  in  rare  cases,  the  school  does  not  recom- 
mend pupils  who  have  been  in  the  school  less  than  a  year,  and  a  pupil 
is  encouraged  to  stay  longer  if  possible.  Thus  the  skill  of  the  girl  on 
leaving  the  school  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  time  spent  in 
the  school.  In  some  cases,  since  many  of  the  girls  come  from  very 
poor  families,  either  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  the  CMcago 
Boys'  Club  pays  a  wage  to  the  family  of  a  pupil  in  order  that  the  child 
may  continue  to  attend.  In  such  cases  the  pupils  are  compelled  to 
attend  regularly.  Sometimes  the  aid  consists  only  in  paying  the 
pupil's  car  fare  to  and  from  school. 

Any  girl  between  the  ages  of  13  and  21  may  attend  the  school. 
There  is  no  academic  work,  all  the  time  in  the  school  being  devoted 
to  practice  work.  Sessions  are  held  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m., 
with  1^  hours  of  noon  recess,  from  Monday  to  Friday  of  each  week. 
The  school  is  open  52  weeks  in  the  year.  Two  teachers  are  employed, 
one  a  milliner  with  10  years'  experience  in  the  trade,  the  other  a 
dressmaker  with  4  years'  experience.  The  girls  taking  the  millinery 
work  all  expect  to  go  into  the  trade.  Some  of  the  girls  take  the  dress- 
making for  home  use.  CHistom  work  is  done  largely  on  orders  from 
friends  of  girls  in  the  school  and  articles  are  made  up  and  sold  in  a 
public  exhibit.     Materials  are  furnished  by  the  school. 

At  present  the  school  occupies  two  small  rooms  over  a  tailor  shop 
in  a  three-stoiy  tenement  house.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  about 
$250.  During  the  year  1909-10  about  $200  was  spent  for  materials 
to  be  used  in  the  school.     No  fees  are  charged  to  pupils. 
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JEWISH  KITCHEN    GARDEN   ASSOCIATION   AND   TRADE   SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  primarily  a  charitable  institution,  but 
having  a  trade-school  feature  which  is  worthy  of  description  here. 
It  was  established  by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  that  city  to 
keep  girls  from  going  into  unskilled  factory  work.  The  purpose  of 
the  instruction  Ls  to  fit  very  poor  girls  to  enter  the  millinery  and 
dressmaking  trader.  The  dressmaking  course  was  established  in 
1893  because  of  a  demand  for  skilled  seamstresses  to  do  sewing  by 
the  day  in  homes.  The  millinery  instruction  was  introduced  in  1909 
when  a  group  of  wholesale  milliners  agreed  to  give  positions  to 
graduates  of  the  school.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  school  is  the 
executive  committee  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  but  they  act 
upon  the  advice  of  an  advisory  committee.  It  is  expected  that  the 
instruction  given  in  the  school  will  cover  the  period  of  time  necessary 
to  learn  the  e^ssentials  of  millinery  trade.  The  training  given  in 
dressmaking  is  expected  to  make  skilled  seamstresses.  There  were 
enrolled  in  the  school  in  1910  fifteen* pupils  in  the  dressmaking  class 
and  nine  pupils  in  the  millineiy  class.  Any  Jewish  girl  12  years  of 
age  or  over  who  will  come  regidarly  is  accepted  as  a  pupil  in  the 
school  and  can  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year.  *  The  school  does 
a  great  deal  of  custom  work  and  each  pupil  is  paid  according  to  her 
experience  and  ability.  The  older  girls  frequently  go  to  private 
homes  to  sew  by  the  day.  When  doing  this  they  earn  from  $1  to 
$1.50  a  day.  When  a  piece  of  work  is  being  done  in  the  school  the 
time  which  each  girl  spends  on  the  article  is  carefully  recorded  and 
she  is  paid  on  a  time  basis.  The  more  experience  and  skill  possessed 
by  the  girl  the  more  she  will  earn  in  an  hour.  Each  girl  is  paid  on 
Friday  for  all  work  done  during  the  week.  Many  of  the  girls  are  so 
poor  that  they  are  dependent  on  this  money,  and  could  not  attend 
the  school  unless  they  earned  something.  During  the  year  1909-10 
$1,801  was  paid  to  students  in  this  way. 

Each  girl  gets  individual  instruction  and  is  given  a  certificate 
when  the  director  believes  her  proficient.  There  is  no  set  course  of 
study  or  prescribed  length  of  time  for  any  subject.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school  varies  greatly  during  the  year.  Plain  sewing 
is  the  beginning  of  the  dressmaking  course.  Some  pupils  take  only 
plain  sewing  and  then  go  out  and  do  work  by  the  day.  Others 
take  up  more  advanced  work  in  dressmaking.  They  have  to  be 
proficient  in  both  before  they  can  graduate  and  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  school.  Embroidery  is  also  taught  in  connection  with  the 
dressmaking  course,  but  is  purely  voluntary.  A  few  take  embroid- 
ery after  the  plain  sewing  work.     The  first  work  done  is  usually 
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more  or  less  faulty  and  is  sold  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  .market 
price  to  patrons  of  the  school  who  are  willing  to  take  such  work. 
Materials  are  usually  furnished  by  customers  and  money  paid 
in  by  them  is  divided  among  the  girls.  The  millinery  course 
is  still  very  unsettled.  For  beginners  an  attempt  is  made  to 
follow  a  regular  course,  but  some  girls  enter  the  school  during 
the  slack  season  in  the  trade  to  get  practice  on  more  advanced 
work  than  they  have  been  doing.  No  academic  instruction  is  given 
in  the  school.  The  entire  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  the 
exception  of  an  hour  at  noon  and  20  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  is  devoted  to  practice  work.  Instruction  is 
given  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  On  Sunday  morning  there 
are  sewing  classes  for  school  children,  and  some  of  the  pupils  of  the 
trade  school  attend  these  classes  either  as  pupils  or  teachers.  Such 
attendance  is  voluntary.     The  school  is  open  throughout  the  year. 

Three  teachers  are  employed,  a  practical  dressmaker  and  her 
assistant  and  a  practical  milliner. 

A  part  of  a  settlement  house  is  used  for  this  school,  and  the  equip- 
ment consists  of  tables  and  ordinary  sewing  machines.  No  fees  of 
any  kind  are  charged  for  instruction.  Rather,  the  pupils  earn  money 
while  getting  their  training  in  the  way  already  described.  The 
school  has  found  -that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  dressmakers  and 
seamstresses  from  the  school  than  they  can  supply.  Several  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  have  establishments  of  their  own. 

HEBREW  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  work  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls,  of  New  York 
City,  began  in  an  East-Side  Sabbath' school  30  years  ago.  It  was 
organized  as  a  day  school  in  1897. 

The  school  is  nonsectarian,  but  its  membership  is  largely  made  up 
of  Jewish  girls  and  its  finances  are  exclusively  under  Jewish 
control.  The  teachers  of  the  school  are  non-Jewish.  The  work  of 
the  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  viz,  the  conmiercial  course 
and  the  industrial  course.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  only 
the  industrial  work  of  the  school  will  be  considered.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  primarily  to  equip  girls  for  home  makers,  through  a 
proper  course  of  mental,  ethical,  and  physical  training.  However,  it 
was  discovered  that  they  must  fitrst  be  prepared  to  earn  their  living, 
for  the  records  show  a  very  large  per  cent  who  go  into  gainful  occupa- 
tions. The  school  recognizes  this  economic  need  of  its  pupils,  and 
gives  them  such  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  leave  the  school 
prepared  to  be  dressmakers'  and  milliners'  assistants.  A  series  of 
''scholarship  funds  "  has  been  established  in  the  school,  the  interest  on 
each  of  which  provides  for  the  free  education  of  one  girl  each  year. 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  establishes  one  of  the  funds.     These 
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scholarship  funds"  provide  an  endowment  tending  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  school  and  the  enlai^ement  of  its  work.  Thirteen  of 
these  *'  funds  "  have  already  been  created.  The  school  has  no  relation 
to  or  affiliation  with  any  industrial  establishment  or  any  other  school. 
Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees 
and  an  advisory  committee  on  education  chosen  by  the  trustees.  The 
board  of  trustees  is  made  up  of  29  men  and  women  of  philanthropic 
interests;  while  the  advisory  committee  is  composed  of  3  prominent 
educators.  The  occupations  taught  in  the  school  are  dressmaking, 
embroidery,  and  millinery.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  courses  on 
July  12,  1910,  was  110.  Girls  who  are  able  to  attend  the  pubUc  high 
school  are  not  accepted  as  pupils  and  those  who  are  accepted  must 
promise  to  remain  pupils  of  the  school  at  least  18  months.  The 
minimum  age  at  which  pupils  are  accepted  is  usually  14  years  and 
the  maximum  age  is  17  years.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  enter  either 
on  September  1  or  March  1  of  each  year.  The  economic  pressure 
upon  the  famiUes  of  some  of  the  girls  is  so  great  that  many  girls 
without  outside  aid  would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  school.  Such 
families  are  givmi  regular  weekly  aid  by  some  patron  of  the  school 
until  the  girl  can  finish  her  course.  The  subjects  taught,  exclusive  of 
shopwork,  are  arithmetic,  composition,  literature,  drawing,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  ethics,  gymnasium  work,  swimming,  and  music. 
Pupils  give  15^  hours  to  practice  work,  9  to  academic  subjects, 
1^  to  cooking,  and  6|  to  physical  training,  ethical  training,  and 
music.  A  total  of  32^  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  school  work. 
The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1 
to  4  p.  m.,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  school  is  open  the 
whole  year  and  vacations  are  granted  only  imder  order  of  a  physician. 
However,  work  during  the  summer  is  made  much  lighter  and  there  is 
more  gymnasium  practice  and  sjwimming. 

In  the  time  devoted  to  practice  work  the  pupils  are  first  taught  the 
rudiments  of  sewing.  As  they  become  proficient^  they  make  simple 
garments,  as  aprons  and  underwear.  As  these  are  more  or  less  faulty, 
they  are  sold  at  cost  to  pupils.  Then  the  making  of  more  elaborate 
underwear  and  shirt  waists  is  taught,  as  well  as  hand  embroidery. 
This  is  called  the  manual  order  division,  because  garments  are  made 
to  order  here  for  customers.  All  girls  get  some  instruction  in  mil- 
linery, and  at  the  end  of  the  more  elementary  work  can  begin  to 
specialize.  Those  who  seem  to  be  most  fitted  for  millinery  and  wish 
to  earn  their  Uving  in  that  line  of  work  get  more  instruction  in  the 
making  of  hats.  Others  take  more  advanced  instruction  in  dress- 
making and  make  dresses  for  themselves  and  others. 

The  largest  amount  of  the  materials  used  are  furnished  by  the 
school.  Pupils  furnish  material  for  articles  made  for  themselves  or 
buy  it  at  cost  from  the  school.    Recently  a  school  shop  has  been 
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established  to  provide  further  practice  for  girls  after  they  have 
finished  the  regular  school  course.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  six  months' 
course  in  the  school  shop  to  graduates  who  can  devote  their  entire 
time  to  practice  work.  While  getting  this  added  training,  they  are 
paid  a  small  wage — ^$2  per  week  at  the  start  and  more  as  they  advance. 
No  such  provision  is  made  for  millinery  girls;  so  they  have  to  be 
placed  in  the  trade  to  get  experience.  The  school  maintains  an 
employment  bureau  to  secure  positions  for  graduates.  The  greatest 
demand  for  pupils  of  the  school  comes  from  small  shops  and  manufac- 
turers where  careful  work  is  wanted.  It  is  said  that  large  manufac- 
turers will  not  pay  what  the  girls  are  worth. 

The  fundamental  principles  only  of  the  dressmaking  and  millinery 
trades  are  taught  in  this  school.  Speed  must  be  obtained  in  the 
trade,  and  it  is  beUeved  that  a  graduate  of  the  school  with  proper 
opportunity  can  become  an  expert  in  one  branch  of  the  trade  in  a 
year.  At  present  all  advanced  training  for  a  finished  dressmaker  has 
to  be  secured  in  shops,  and  frequently  a  girl  never  gets  the  opportu- 
nity for  such  training.  A  few  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  are  now 
forewomen  or  hold  responsible  executive  positions,  but  they  have 
grown  into  these  and  are  not  directly  prepared  by  the  school  for  such 
.  positions. 

Six  teachers  were  employed  in  1909-10  to  give  instruction  in 
practice  work  in  dressmaking,  embroidery,  and  millinery.  Two  of 
these  teachers  had  actual  experience  in  the  trade  taught  and  all  six 
had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  trade.  The  school  has  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  retaining  teachers  qualified  to  teach  trade  work, 
and  in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
advance  their  salaries.  The  need  for  normal  industrial  schools  is 
regarded  by  tlxe  officials  of  this  school  as  being  very  great. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  school  cost  $432,000,  the  money  for 
the  purpose  having  been  donated  by  different  persons.  The  school 
equipment  for  trade  instruction  is  valued  at  $2,000.  The  financial 
assistance  received  by  the  school  during  the  year  1909-10  amounted 
to  $49,771.76,  this  sum  being  derived  from  voluntary  contributions. 
There  is  also  a  fund  known  as  the  '*  Pupils  endowment  fund,^'  amount- 
ing to  $5,120.87,  which  is  made  up  of  small  amounts  contributed 
weekly  by  former  pupils  of  the  school.  The  regular  initiation  or  entry 
fee  to  the  school  is  $2,  and  then  5  cents  a  week  is  exacted  as  fee  for 
instruction.  However,  if  after  investigation  it  is  found  that  the 
family  of  an  applicant  is  too  poor  to  ])ay  the  entrance  fee  or  the  fee 
for  instruction,  a  free  scholarship  may  be  granted  to  such  applicant. 
The  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade  practice  work  during  the 
year  1909-10  was  $2,960.74,  and  this  was  defrayed  out  of  the  gen- 
eral school  funds.  The  school  makes  for  sale  underwear,  dresses, 
and  fancy  articles.     The^e  are  disposed  of  through  private  orders. 
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The  school  derived  revenue  from  sales  of  tliese  articles  during  the 
year   1909,   as  follows: 

Dre«8es,  including  a  Hmall  amount  of  ruetom  work $2, 219. 88 

Bhirt  waists,  underwear,  aprons,  etc 631. 06 

Simple  articles  sold  to  pupils 104. 26 

Total 2,955.20 

PRATT   INSTITUTE:    SCHOOL   OP    HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE    AND    ARTS, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Pratt  Institute,  a  privately  endowed  school  established  in  1887,  has 
a  department  which  offers  short  courses  in  dressmaking,  sewing,  and 
millinery  to  girls  who  are  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  who  show  espe- 
cial fitness  for  the  work.  Because  of  the  age  and  experience  of  the 
pupils,  instruction  can  be  given  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the 
work.  The  department  for  trade  training  is  only  one  division  of 
the  work  of  the  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  which  includes 
a  department  for  training  home  makers,  a  normal  department  of 
domestic  science,  and  a  department  for  dietitians  and  institutional 
housekeepers. 

Both  day  and  evening  instruction  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery 
trades  is  given.  The  evening  trade  classes  were  established  in  1887, 
but  the  day  trade  classes  were  not  started  until  1891.  Special 
courses,  such  as  drafting  and  draping,  costume  drawing,  dress  design, 
and  power  sewing  machine  operating  were  first  oflfered  in  1902,  1904, 
1905,  and  1906,  respectively.  The  day  classes  in  1909-10  included 
247  pupils  in  dressmaking,  60  pupils  in  plain  sewing,  and  63  pupils  in 
millinery.  In  addition,  there  were  56  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of 
dress  design.  The  day  work  of  the  school  is  arranged  in  courses, 
three  months  in  length,  so  that  a  girl  may  take  as  little  or  as  much  of 
the  trade  as  she  desires.  The  course  in  plain  sewing  is  designed  to 
fit  applicants  for  the  dressmaking  course  and  also  to  train  seam- 
stresses. It  includes  practice  in  the  use  of  foot  and  power  sewing 
machines,  practical  mending,  the  drafting  and  making  of  under- 
garments, and  a  study  of  design  and  its  application  to  embroidered 
undergarments.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  if  the  girl  is  proficient,  she 
may  enter  the  first  term  of  the  regular  dressmaking  course.  This 
course  is  made  up  of  four  tenns,  each  three  months  in  length,  three 
of  classroom  work  and  one  in  the  school  dressmaking  establishment. 
If  all  this  work  is  taken,  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  from  the 
school  as  a  dressmaker.  Some  pupils  get  positions  and  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  classroom  work,  and  are  then  only  given  certificates 
stating  the  amount  of  work  taken.  During  each  three  months'  term 
of  classroom  work  in  this  course  pupils  must  furnish  material  for  one 
model  garment.  Work  is  also  provided  by  the  school  and  so  planned 
as  to  give  the  pupils  freedom  in  handling  different  materials  and  in 
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adapting  designs  for  and  fitting  yarious  figures.  Costume  sketching 
and  the  study  of  color  combinations  in  the  designing  of  gowns  are 
given.  Embroider}''  is  also  taught.  To  secure  practice  work  for  this 
course,  gowns  are  made  for  teachers,  for  wives  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  other  schools  of  the  institute,  and  other  people  who  will 
agree  to  come  for  fittings  at  a  convenient  time  for  members  of  the 
class  and  who  will  also  allow  teachers  to  select  such  materials  and 
designs  as  will  be  of  greatest  educational  value  to  the  pupils.  Because 
of  this  inconvenience,  no  charge  is  made  for  labor  on  the  gowns.  Each 
pupil  takes  entire  charge  of  a  gown  from  the  designing  and  drafting 
to  the  fitting  and  finishing.  By  doing  this  it  is  expected  that  she 
will  be  fitted  at  the  end  of  the  classroom  work  to  go  to  the  school 
dressmaking  establishment  ready  to  do  all  the  different  kinds  of  work 
which  may  be  assigned  to  her.  Instruction  in  this  class  is  entirely 
individual,  because  girls  are  working  on  different  garments  and  no 
two  can  advance  in  the  same  way.  Advance  depends  very  largely  on 
the  pupil's  knowledge  and  experience  previous  to  entering  the  school. 
Some  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  trade  at  the  end  of  their  course 
than  others,  but  no  girl  is  allowed  to  leave  until  she  is  proficient  in  all 
practice  work  as  outlined  for  the  course.  In  the  first  term  shirt- 
waist suits  and  unlined  dresses  are  made,  with  practice  work  in  oper- 
ating power  sewing  machines.  In  the  second  term  lined  and  tailored 
dresses  are  made,  with  instruction  in  modeling  in  paper  and  crinoline, 
draping,  and  block  pattern  making,  and  practice  in  embroidery  stitches 
as  applied  in  the  ornamentation  of  gowns.  In  the  last  term  street 
suits,  reception  and  evening  gowns  are  made. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  special  study  is  made  of  proportion, 
line,  form,  and  elementary  color  in  gowns  and  their  relation  to  the 
individual.  Gowns  are  sketched  in  pencil.  Later  there  is  quick 
sketching  of  gowns,  more  study  of  color  combinations,  the  drawing 
of  simple  designs  for  embroidery  for  dress  decoration,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  such  designs  in  the  sketching  of  gowns. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  instruction  is  given  in  the  keeping 
of  accounts  with  lectures  on  trade  economics  and  civics.  Two  half- 
hour  periods  each  week  during  the  entire  nine  months  in  school  are 
devoted  to  physical  exercise  and  instruction  in  hygiene.  A  woman 
physician  is  on  the  staff  of  the  school,  as  well  as  a  physical  director, 
to  care  for  the  health  of  the  girls  and  give  them  necessary  personal 
instruction. 

The  regular  school  hours  are  from  9.10  a.  m.  to  12.25  p.  m.  and  from 
1.20  p.  m.  to  4.05  p.  m.  on  five  days  in  the  week,  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive.  When  working  in  the  dressmaking  establishment,  the 
pupils  work  five  and  one-half  days  a  week  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
from  1  to  6  p.  m.  Monday  to  Friday,  and  from  9  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 
Saturday.    The  desire  here  is  to  reproduce  trade  conditions  as  far  as 
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possible.  This  workroom  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  dressmaker, 
and  orders  for  gowns  are  taken  from  the  general  public  at  the  usual 
trade  prices  for  similar  work.  A  few  experienced  workers  are  regu- 
larly employed  so  that  pupils  may  secure  benefit  from  observation  as 
well  as  their  own  practice.  However,  the  aim  is  to  develop  initiative 
and  a  sense  of  responsibiUty  with  proper  appreciation  of  time,  and  thus 
to  fit  girls  to  advance  rapidly  when  once  they  enter  the  trade.  They 
are  paid  a  small  weekly  wage  while  in  the  workroom  for  satisfactory 
work  with  regular  and  prompt  attendance.  This  more  than  covers 
the  tuition,  so  that  they  have  no  added  expense  for  the  time  required 
of  them  in  the  dressmaking  shop.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  dressmaking 
and  millinery  courses  is  $20  per  term  of  three  months.  In  the  plain 
sewing  course  the  fee  is  $15  per  term.  However,  for  worthy  pupils 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  tuition  at  the  time  of  taking  the  course,  the 
director  may  recommend  to  the  trustees  that  the  amount  of  the  tui- 
tion be  loaned  to  the  pupil  repayable  with  interest  within  two  years 
after  graduation. 

For  girls  who  wish  special  preparation  for  positions  involving 
costume  sketching  and  designing,  there  is  an  added  course  which 
takes  one  year  to  complete.  A  knowledge  of  both  hand  and  machine 
sewing  and  some  knowledge  of  drawing  are  required  to  enter  the 
course.  The  work  includes  costume  drawing  in  pencil,  pen,  and  ink; 
pattern  drafting,  designing,  and  modeling  in  paper  and  crinoline; 
designing  for  embroidery  and  dress  decoration  and  the  carrying 
out  these  designs  on  Bonnaz  and  perforating  machines.  Illustrated 
lectures  are  given  on  the  evolution  of  dress  and  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  study  of  textiles.  Also  instruction  is  given  in  trade 
economics,  civics,  accounts,  and  physical  training. 

"Rie  millinery  course  is  three  months  in  length  and  the  purpose 
is  to  prepare  pupils  to  enter  the  millinery  trade.  They  must  be 
able  to  do  simple  hand  and  machine  sewing  on  entering  or  they  will 
first  have  to  take  the  plain  sewing  course.  Pupils  must  furnish  all 
their  own  materials.  The  course  includes  designing,  drafting,  and 
making  of  buckram  and  wire  frames  and  the  study  of  form,  line, 
color,  and  tex!tiles.  Plain  and  covered  hats,  with  various  finishings 
for  brims,  bows,  children's  hats,  and  all  styles  of  hats  according  to 
the  season  are  made.  The  covering  of  wire  frames  with  straw  braids 
and  other  materials  and  the  renovating  of  old  materials  are  included 
with  the  work.  There  is  also  practice  in  pencil  sketching  of  bows 
and  simple  hats,  time  study  of  color  and  textiles  related  to  different 
types  of  people,  keeping  of  accounts,  and  talks  on  trade  economics 
and  civics.  The  school  maintains  no  shop  for  further  practice  work 
in  this  course. 

Men  are  admitted  to  both  the  millinery  and  dress  design  courses 
and  among  the  pupils  of  1909-10  there  were  four  men. 
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Ab  has  been  said,  no  pupils  are  taken  under  17  years  of  age,  and 
in  millinery  and  dress  design  the  practice  is  to  admit  none  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  they  are  usually  older.  The  first  term  is  considered 
probationary,  and  if  it  is  found  that  girls  are  not  suited  for  the  trade 
they  have  chosen,  or  are  incapable,  they  are  asked  to  go  into  another 
department  or  to  leave.*  Pupils  must  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
each  course.  Terms  begin  in  September,  January,  and  April.  Appli- 
cants for  plain  sewing  and  millinery  can  enter  at  any  one  of  these 
times,  since  these  courses  are  only  tliree  months  in  length.  In  the 
dressmaking  course  and  the  dress  design  course,  each  of  which  is  a 
school  year  in  length,  the  pupil  must  enter  in  September.  The  school 
is  in  session  37  weeks  in  the  year,  from  the  last  part  of  September  t-o 
the  middle  of  June.     There  is  no  summer  instruction. 

Pratt  Institute  is  not  a  local  school,  and  local  industries  were  not 
considered  particularly  in  estabUshing  the  trade  courses.  The  school 
is  kept  in  touch  with  trade  conditions  through  the  teachers  and 
through  advice  and  criticism  secured  from  people  in  business. 

There  were  10  teachers  of  dressmaking,  sewing,  and  millinery 
employed  for  both  day  and  evening  trade  work  in  1909-10.  A 
number  of  the  tea<?hers  have  had  long  trade  experience  and  educa- 
tional training  also,  but  it  is  said  that  the  scliool  has  found  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  teachers  trained  in  this  way.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  keep  all  theory  and  practice  work  very  closely  related, 
80  each  teacher  must  be  able  to  teach  both  the  theorj'^  and  practice 
of  her  trade.  For  instance,  designs  are  made  for  a  specific  garment 
and  immediately  carried  out  on  that  garment.  Patterns  are  drafted 
in  the  same  way  and  the  instructor  who  teaches  designing  or  drafting 
must  also  be  able  to  teach  the  making  of  the  whole  garment.  Great 
need  is  felt  for  teachers  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  features  of 
the  dressmaking  trade  and  also  with  enough  normal  training  to  be 
able  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  The  school  attempts  to 
meet  this  need  to  some  extent  in  its  own  normal  department,  and 
capable  girls  after  completing  the  dressmaking  trade  in  the  school 
are  often  urged  to  take  up  the  normal  training  also,  then  get  some 
trade  experience  and  become  trade  teachers. 

No  textbooks  are  used  in  the  school.  Each  dressmaking  uistructor 
has  a  blue-print  book  of  drafts  for  garments  made  in  the  school.  The 
institute  has  a  large  library,  and  books  of  design  are  sent  over  to  the 
classes  to  be  used  for  reference. 

The  aim  of  the  day  trade  courses  which  have  been  described  is  to 
teach  girls  all  the  principles  and  a  majority  of  the  methods  involved 
in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  trades.  The  school  makes  no  effort 
to  train  girls  for  executive  positions,  but  does  expect  to  give  them 
such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  trade  that  they  can  advance  rap- 
idly and  if  they  show  executive  ability  can  later  set  up  shops  for  them- 
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selves.  An  eflfort  is  always  made  to  direct  girls  into  trades  for  wliich 
they  are  fitted.  Others  are  encouraged  to  take  up  institutional 
housekeeping.  The  working  housekeeper's  course  is  a  year  in  length 
and  fits  women  to  take  positions  as  housekeepers  or  matrons  in  insti- 
tutionSy  large  establishments,  or  lunch  rooms.  The  course  includes 
three  terms  of  three  months  each  and  a  probationary  term  of  three 
months  as  a  working  housekeeper  in  some  institution. 

The  evening  trade  courses  of  the  School  of  Household  Science  and 
Arts  are  largely  continuation  classes  for  people  already  earning  their 
living  in  the  trades  studied.  There  are  some  pupils  wlio  are  in  other 
lines  of  work  during  the  day  and  who  desire  some  practice  work  to 
enable  them  to  enter  one  of  the  trades  in  wliidi  instruction  is  given. 
There  is  a  course  in  plain  sewing  in  which,  in  1909-10,  there  were  26 
pupils;  a  course  in  dressmaking  in  which  there  w^ere  53  pupils;  and 
a  course  in  miUinery  in  which  there  were  34  pupils.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  course  in  costume  drawing  in  which  there  were  45 
pupils,  and  a  course  in  drafting  and  draping  in  wliich  there  were  8 
pupils  in  1909-10. 

The  plain  sewing  includes  instruction  in  hand  and  machine  sewuig 
and  the  use  of  machine  attachments  applied  directly  to  the  garments 
made.  Aprons,  undergarments,  dressing  sacques,  and  kimonos  are 
made  from  bought  patterns  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  drafting 
of  undergarments  and  in  darning  and  mending.  This  course  is  given 
in  two  torms  of  three  months  each  and  the  tuition  fee  is  $2.50  for 
each  term,  instruction  being  given  on  two  niglits  each  week  between 
the  hours  of  7.30  and  9.30  p.  m.  The  dressmaking  course  is  also  two 
terms  in  length  and  instruction  is  given  on  two  nights  in  the  week. 
The  tuition  fee  is  $5  a  term.  This  course  includes  the  making  of 
plain  shirtwaist  suits,  fancy  unlined  dresses  and  Uned  dresses  for  house 
and  street  wear.  Pupils  fit  each  other  and  furnish  all  their  own  ma- 
terials. There  are  two  evening  courses  in  millinery.  The  first  is 
elementary,  while  the  second  Ls  for  former  pupils  and  milliners  with 
considerable  experience  in  the  trade  who  come  for  practice  work  in 
making  and  trimming  hats  in  the  new  styles  of  the  season.  This  lat- 
ter course  is  given  on  only  one  night  in  the  week,  while  pupils  in  the 
elementary  course  have  two  nights.  The  tuition  fee  is  $2.50  for  a 
three  months'  term  in  the  advanced  course  and  $5  for  a  term  in  the 
elementary  course. 

The  class  in  drafting  and  draping  is  for  dressmakers  of  considerable 
experience  who  wish  to  learn  a  free-hand  method  of  drafting  and 
impression  taking  and  draping  according  to  the  latest  styles.  The 
costume  drawing  class  is  also  for  dressmakers  of  considerable  experi- 
ence who  wish  to  get  practice  in  quick  sketching  of  hats  and  costumes 
and  training  for  the  eye  in  good  line,  form,  and  color.  Both  these 
classes  are  taught  two  nights  each  week  and  the  tuition  fee  is  $5  for  a 
three  months'  term. 
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Because  the  pupils  in  the  evening  classes  are  all  earning  their 
living  during  the  day  and  come  to  the  evening  classes  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  advancing  themselves  they  are  very  much  in  earnest. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  work  practical  and  to  give  just  what 
is  most  needed  by  each  girl.  The  instruction  is  largely  individual, 
and  the  classes  are  kept  small  to  make  this  individual  instruction 
possible. 

DREXEL   mSXnUTE  OF  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  INDITSTRT:  DEPARTMENT 

OF  DOMESTIC  ARTS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  trade  work  in  the  department  of  domestic  arts  of  Drexd 
Institute  is  very  similar  in  character  to  the  same  department  at  Pratt 
Institute,  of  Brooklyn.  It  consists  of  advanced  short  courses  in 
trade  instruction  during  the  day  in  sewing,  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery, and  a  series  of  evening  courses  in  the  same  subjects.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1910,  there  were  enrolled  232  women  in  the  day  courses  of 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery,  and  1 1 1  in  the  evening  courses. 

In  the  day  school  the  work  in  plain  sewing  is  not  designed  to  make 
finished  dressmakers,  but  may  be  taken  as  preliminary  to  the  regular 
dressmaking  course  for  practical  dressmakers  in  case  an  applicant  is 
not  fitted  to  take  the  advanced  work  on  entering  the  institute.  The 
sewing  course  is  a  year  and  a  half  in  length,  but  instruction  is  given 
on  only  two  days  a  week  for  two  hours  each  day.  The  regular  dress- 
making course  is  a  year  in  length  and  pupils  are  in  school  26  hours 
each  week.  The  school  year  is  36  weeks  in  length  and  pupils  may  be 
admitted  at  any  time.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  dressmaking 
pupils  may  get  additional  practice  work  by  executing  orders  on  their 
own  account.  They  also  get  instruction  in  drawing  and  water  color 
for  costume  sketching  and  designing,  in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  in 
business  forms  and  correspondence,  and  physical  training  in  the 
gymnasium.     There  is  no  academic  instruction  in  these  courses. 

There  is  an  elementary  short  course  in  millineiy  to  correspond  with 
the  plain-sewing  course,  which  may  be  taken  as  preliminary  to  the 
full-time  course  for  training  practical  milliners.  In  the  last-named 
course,  as  in  dressmaking,  there  is  instruction  in  drawing,  business 
customs  and  accounts,  and  physical  training.  The  millinery  course 
is  a  school  year  in  length  and  pupils  have  19  hours  per  week  in  schooL 

No  girl  is  admitted  to  the  school  who  is  under  15  years  of  age,  and 
no  one  is  admitted  to  the  full  courses  in  millinery  and  dressmaking 
who  is  under  18  years  of  age.  In  addition, 'applicants  must  present 
as  a  test  for  admittance  a  piece  of  finished  work — either  hat  or  dress — 
to  show  that  they  are  competent  to  do  the  work.  The  tuition  fee  for 
the  dressmaking  course  is  $35  per  term  or  $70  for  the  year's  work,  and 
for  millinery  it  is  $30  per  term  or  $60  for  the  year.  Because  of  the 
age  and  previous  experience    demanded    for  admittance  to   these 
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courses  a  high  grade  of  work  can  be  taught.  Pupils  must  furnish  all 
their  own  materials  for  their  practice  work.  They  are  allowed  to  sell 
the  finished  product  and  can  earn  something  m  this  way  while  attend* 
ing  the  school. 

Tlie  evening  trade  courses  in  millinery  and  dressmaking  follow  the 
general  plan  of  the  day  courses.  Pupils  in  each  course  have  four  houra 
of  instliiction  per  week.  The  courses  are  planned  as  half  year  terms, 
but  to  obtain  a  certificate  in  the  advanced  dressmaking  and  millinery 
courses  a  pupil  must  spend  three  years  in  the  school.  The  evening 
school  is  in  session  for  24  weeks  in  the  year.  Tuition  fees  differ  for 
each  year's  work  and  for  each  course.  Further  details  of  this  school 
are  given  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

TBMPLB  UNIVERSITT:  DEPARTMENT  OF  DOBIBSTIC  ART,   PHILADEL- 

PHU,  PA. 

This  institution  has  a  department  of  domestic  art  in  which  short- 
time  day  and  evening  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  offered. 
The  school  year  comprises  36  weeks  in  the  day  school  and  32  weeks 
in  the  evening  school,  and  each  course  is  completed  in  one  year's 
time.  The  hours  of  instruction  vary  considerably  among  the  several 
trade  courses,  from  IJ  hours  per  week  in  sewing,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  dressmaking  course,  to  19  hours  per  week  in  the  combined  dress- 
making and  millinery  course.  The  principal  facts  concerning  this 
school  are  given  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

MECHANICS'  mSTITUTE,   OF  ROCHESTER:  DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMES- 
TIC SOIENCB  AND   ART,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

This  school  in  its  work  for  girls  is  very  similar  to  Pratt  Institute,  of 
Brooklyn.  A  description  of  its  principal  features  appears  on  pages  69 
to  72  of  this  report,  and  the  courses  given  may  be  seen  in  Table  I. 

There  is  also  a  course  in  lunch  room  and  restaurant  management 
for  women,  a  lunch  room  operated  in  the  institution  furnishing  the 
practice  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is,  first,  to  give  thorough  training  in 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  with  some  instruction  in  domestic  science 
as  a  secondary  feature,  and,  second,  to  give  training  in  domestic  art 
and  science  for  such  vocations  as  matrons  and  working  housekeepers 
of  lai^e  establishments.  Each  course  is  four  years  in  length  and  is 
planned  not  only  to  give  training  for  the  vocations  chosen,  but  also 
a  good  cultural  education  of  the  high-school  grade  in  addition.  The 
school  was  established  in  September,  1907.     In  May,  1910,  there  were 
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227  pupils  studying  dressmaking  and  millinery  and  88  studying  house- 
hold science.  The  school  admits  any  girl  who  has  graduated  from  a 
grammar  school  or  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  and  is  13  years 
of  age.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Boston,  while  nonresidents  are 
charged  $90  per  year.  The  vocations  taught  were  selected  after  a 
study  of  local  conditions,  because  it  was  thought  that  they  would 
attract  those  who  were  expected  to  enter  the  school.  Pupils*  enter 
regularly  in  September,  but  those  who  are  properly  <]ualified  may 
enter  at  other  times.  The  school  year  embraces  40  weeks.  The  daily 
sessions  begin  at  9  a.  m.  and  end  at  2.17  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission 
of  37  minutes  for  lunch.     Instruction  is  given  on  five  days  of  the  week. 

During  their  first  year  in  the  school,  all  pupils  pursue  the  same 
course,  no  choice  of  a  vocation  being  made  imtil  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year.  After  this  they  may  sjjeciaUze  in  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, or  household  science,  as  they  prefer.  The  dressmaking  and 
millinery  courses  aim  to  give  ideals,  taste,  and  skill  which  shall  have 
money-earning  value  for  the  possessor.  The  coiu^e  in  household 
science  is  offered  to  girls  who  desire  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of 
household  sanitation,  furnishing,  decoration,  and  care. 

The  academic  subjects  studied  and  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  each  during  the  first  year  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 
Algebra,  3;  drawing,  3;  English,  3J;  history,  IJ;  music  (choral  prac- 
tice), J.  In  addition,  all  pupils  give  IJ  hours  a  week  to  physical  train- 
ing and  li  hours  to  preparation  of  their  lessons  in  school.  The  time 
given  to  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping  nmoimts 
to  7i  hours  per  week.  * 

In  the  second  year  the  academic  studies  and  the  hours  per  week 
given  to  each  are:  Chemistry,  3;  drawing,  3J;  English,  3;  geometry, 
IJ;  history,  2\.  Forty-five  minutes  in  each  week  are  devoted  to 
choral  practice  and  an  equal  time  to  physical  training  by  all  the 
girls.  Dressmaking  pupils  have  IJ  hours  of  cooking  and  housekeeping 
instruction  and  6  hours  of  practice  work  in  dressmaking  each  week. 
Pupils  specializing  in  millinery  give  \\  hours  to  cooking  and  house- 
keeping, IJ  hours  to  sewing,  and  4^  hours*  to  millinery  work  each 
week.  Girls  taking  the  domestic-science  course  devote  IJ  hours  to 
sewing  and  6  hours  to  housekeeping  during  each  week. 

The  subjects  studied  in  the  third  year,  with  the  hours  per  week 
required  by  each,  are:  Drawing,  3 J ;  English,  3 ;  history, 2 J ;  physics,  3. 
All  pupils  in  this  year  give  three-quarters  of  an  hour  weekly  to  choral 
practice  and  an  equal  time  to  physical  training.  Study  periods 
occupy  1 J  hours  per  week.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  dress- 
making pupils  have  IJ  hours  of  instruction  in  cooking  and  house- 
keeping and  6  hours  of  dressmaking  practice  each  week;  millinery 
pupils  have  1 J  hours  of  cooking  and  housekeeping,  IJ  hours  of  sewing, 
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and  4^  hours  of  millinery  practice  per  week;  and  pupils  in  the 
domestic-science  course  have  1  i  hours  of  sewing  and  6  hours  of  house- 
keeping instruction  per  week. 

The  fourth-year  academic  subjects  and  the  hours  devoted  thereto 
each  week  arc:  Drawing,  3J;  economics,  1  J;  EngUsh,  3};  history,  2^; 
hygiene,  2{,  Choral  practice  and  physical  training  are  given  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  each  per  week.  In  tliis  year  dressmaking  and 
domestic  science  pupils  receive  1^  hours  of  instruction  in  millinery 
each  week  in  addition  to  6  hoiu^  of  practice  work  in  their  respective 
vocations.  Pupils  in  the  millinery  course  have  7^  hours  of  practice 
work  per  week. 

During  the  first  year  all  the  girls  have  plain  sewing.  They  learn 
all  the  different  stitches  they  will  have  to  use,  including  embroidery 
stitches  and  machine  stitcliing.  These  are  apphed  in  the  making  of 
a  complete  set  of  underwear  for  themselves.  In  the  second  year 
unlined  dresses  and  shirt  waists  are  made.  The  girls  who  have 
chosen  dressmaking  must  make  several  of  each  kind  of  garment,  but 
tlie  girls  ^ho  have  chosen  miUinery  or  housekeeping  make  only  one 
garment  of  each  kind.  In  the  third  year  silk  and  wool  dresses  are 
made,  and  in  the  last  year  the  dressmaking  girls  make  gowns  of  all 
sorts,  including  tailor-made,  reception,  and  evening  gowns.  Some 
order  work  from  outside  is  done  during  tlds  last  year.  During  the 
entire  course  each  pupil  must  measure,  draft,  cut,  and  fit  each  gar- 
ment which  she  makes  and  in  some  cases  design  it  as  well.  The 
designs  to  be  applied  to  the  garments  are  made  in  the  drawing 
classes. 

In  the  second  year  the  girls  who  have  chosen  millinery  make  wire 
frames,  cover  bandeaux,  and  begin  to  cover  hat  frames.  The  next 
year  hats  are  made.  The  hats  are  increasingly  difficiUt  as  the  pupils 
advance,  but  the  kind  depends  entirely  on  the  fashion  of  the  season. 
In  the  latter  part  of  their  course  the  girls  are  taught  the  making  of 
fancy  neckwear  and  other  fancy  articles. 

For  the  girls  who  have  chosen  the  housekeeping  course  there  is 
practice  in  the  care  of  a  house,  cooking,  marketing,  planning  meals 
for  persons  of  different  occupations  and  for  institutions.  In  addition 
to  tliis  instruction,  the  aim  is  to  give  the  girls  who  have  chosen  the 
other  two  vocations  enough  prai*tice  in  housekeeping  and  cooking 
to  give  them  the  highest  ideals  of  home  Ufe,  just  as  the  aim  is  to  give 
the  girls  of  the  housekeeping  coureo  enough  instruction  in  sewing  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  own  clothes. 

The  aim  of  the  drawing  instniction  is  the  ciUtivation  of  taste 
through  a  study  of  the  principles  of  beauty  and  their  application  to 
the  problems  of  dress  and  the  house.  The  course  includes  drawings 
for  the  workshop;  mechanical  drawing  which  necessitates  accuracy 
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in  measiiring;  composition  and  design  which  include  the  analytical 
study  of  the  principles  of  beauty  and  color  harmony;  costume 
design  and  house  furnishing  and  decoration,  which  are  two  specialized 
features  of  the  art  work. 

The  work  in  mathematics  and  science  is  as  closely  related  to  the 
vocations  as  possible.  As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  practical 
problems,  the  housekeeping  girls  must  learn  household  bookkeeping, 
the  millinery  girls  must  learn  the  bleaching  of  straw  for  straw  hats 
by  sulphur  dioxide,  the  dressmaking  girls  must  study  dyes  and  the 
effect  of  certain  chemicals  on  textiles,  and  in  addition  idl  the  pupils 
must  make  a  thorough  study  of  heating,  plumbing,  and  ventilating 
as  applied  to  home  and  institutional  housekeeping. 

The  materials  used  for  practice  work  in  dressmaking  and  millinery 
are  practically  all  furnished  by  the  pupils,  and  the  finished  articles 
are  retained  by  them.  Occasionally  girls  sell  a  considerable  amount 
of  work,  both  of  articles  made  in  the  school  and  outside. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston 
and  is  maintained  by  pubUc  school  fimds.  The  director  states  that 
the  decrease  in  number  during  the  school  year  is  less  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary high  school.  A  diploma  of  high-school  grade  will  be  awarded  to 
graduates  of  the  school. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Another  public  high  school  for  girls  which  oflFers  instruction  of  an 
industrial  nature  to  its  pupils  is  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
of  New  York  City.  Industrial  training,  however,  is  only  one  feature 
of  this  schooPs  activities.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  commercial  depart- 
ment, a  teacher's  preparatory  department,  a  department  for  training 
librarians  and  a  department  for  txaining  designers.  In  the  industrial 
department  the  occupations  taught  are  dressmaking  and  hand  book- 
binding. The  needs  of  local  industries  were  considered  in  introducing 
this  instruction,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  vocations  will  be  intro- 
duced as  the  school  develops.  The  entire  course  in  this  department 
is  planned  to  cover  three  years.  The  first  year  is  given  over  entirely 
to  academic  or  cultural  work  and  the  course  is  the  same  for  all  pupils. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  pupils  can  specialize  in  either  dress- 
making or  bookbinding,  and  devote  the  remaining  two  years  to  prep- 
aration for  those  occupations.  In  October,  1910,  there  were  173 
dressmaking  pupils  and  16  bookbinding  pupils  in  attendance.  The 
studies  of  the  first  year  are  drawiag,  elocution,  English,  mathematics, 
music,  domestic  science,  and  French,  German,  Latin,  or  Spanish. 
Pupils  also  spend  one  and  one-half  hours  per  week  in  physical  culture. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  the  subjects  studied  and  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  by  all  pupils  in  dressmaking  and 
bookbinding  are  as  follows:  English,  3i;  French  or  German  or  Latin 
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or  Spanish,  3|;  music,  f;  elocution,  f ;  physical  training,  H.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  studies  pupils  have  14^  hours  of  practice 
work  per  week  in  their  respective  trades  during  the  second  year  and 
15|  hours  during  the  third  year.  Study  periods  occupy  1 J  hours  per 
week  in  the  second  year. 

The  school  year  comprises  38  weeks,  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  last  of  June.  Pupils  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time.  The 
hours  are  from  8.45  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  12.30  to  2.30  p.  m., 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  To  be  eUgible  for  admission  to  the 
school  girls  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age  and  must  have  completed 
the  elementary  school  work  or  pass  an  equivalent  examination. 
There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  to  residents.  More  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  are  said  to  remain  in  school  until  the  completion  of 
their  courses. 

This  school  was  established  in  1902  and  several  classes  have  been 
graduated.  The  demand  for  pupils  of  the  school  by  employers  about 
the  city  is  said  to  be  greater  than  the  supply.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment biureau  in  connection  with  the  school,  but  the  teachers  assist  in 
placing  pupils  in  positions  so  far  as  possible.  The  pupils  are  taught 
the  processes  of  their  trades  in  the  school,  but  it  is  expected  that  trade 
methods  must  be  learned  by  actual  experience. 

The  pupils  furnish  all  their  own  materials  except  for  the  very  first 
practice  work,  and  have  their  products  to  keep  or  sell  as  they  please. 
Some  are  sold  in  the  school  salesroom,  but  all  proceeds  for  such 
products  go  to  the  pupils  who  made  the  articles  and  who  have  fur- 
nished or  paid  for  the  materials. 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  mCH  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Evening  High  School  for  Women  was  established 
in  September,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  tlie  appUcation  of 
art  to  industry  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  local  demand  for  the  services 
of  women  artistically  trained  in  certain  industries.  It  was  believed 
that  a  large  field  for  self-supporting  women  could  be  found  in  the  art 
and  handicraft  side  of  women's  industries.  This  field  is  still  new, 
with  no  established  lines  of  work  as  yet,  and  has  called  for  much 
experimentation  and  study.  Dressmailing  is  taught  with  the  em- 
phasis on  designing,  cutting,  and  fitting.  In  millinery,  only  the 
designing  feature  of  the  trade  is  taught.  The  women  who  take  these 
courses  are  employed  during  the  day. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  arranged  in  courses,  and  in  addition  to 
the  regular  dressmaking  and  millinery  work  just  mentioned  there 
are  related  courses  in  embroidery,  with  design,  costume  illustration 
and  design  appUed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Instruction  is  also  given 
in  bookbinding  and  leather  art  work. 
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There  is  also  a  course  in  hand  leather  work  and  liand  bookbinding, 
which  is  expected  to  supply  the  demand  for  hand  leataer  workers  in 
the  leather  stores  in  New  York  and  for  hand  bookbinders  in  small 
binderies. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  dressmaking  course  in  1909-10  was  60 
and  in  the  miUinerv  course  45. 

The  period  fixed  for  class  work  in  each  of  the  occupations  taught  in 
the  school  is  two  years^  but  under  certain  conditions  this  period  may 
be  extended.  The  aptitude  and  ability  of  the  pupils  are  the  con- 
siderations that  chiefly  determine  tiie  period  of  class  work.  Class 
sessions  are  held  four  evenings  of  each  week,  from  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, inclusive,  and  pupils  are  required  to  attend  two  class  sessions 
weekly.  Moreover,  they  may  come  on  the  other  two  evenings  in  the 
week  and  work  individually.  The  hours  of  class  work,  including  such 
oral  instruction  as  may  be  necessary,  are  from  7.15  to  9.30  p.  m.  The 
school  year  comprises  30  weeks,  beginning  in  September  and  closing 
in  May.  A  week's  holiday  Ls  allowed  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter.  A 
certificate  is  granted  to  each  pupil  who  satisfactorily  completes  her 
course.  It  is  stated  that  by  reason  of  a  variety  of  causes,  such  sa 
leaving  the  city,  loss  of  position,  sickness,  etc.,  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  leave  the  school  before  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Any  woman  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  not  less  than  16  years 
of  age  and  who  has  completed  the  liigh-school  course  or  received  an 
equivalent  education,  ma}"  be  accepted  as  a  pupil  of  the  school. 
While  pupils  are  advised  to  enter  tlie  sdiool  at  the  beghming  of  the 
term,  they  are  permitted  to  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. 

The  school  uses  the  building  pro\aded  for  a  public  day  high  school. 
There  is  no  fee  for  tuition  and  the  pupil  is  at  no  expense  in  connection 
with  her  school  attendance  beyond  supi)lying  the  material  she  uses 
in  her  school  work.  The  scJiool  does  not  as  an  institution  make  a 
marketable  product,  but  eacli  puj)il  is  permitted  to  hold  as  her  own 
any  article  she  may  make  in  connection  with  her  school  work  and  sell 
it,  if  she  sees  fit,  for  her  individual  profit. 

The  facts  for  this  school  have  not  been  included  in  tlie  tabular 
presentation  at  the  end  of  the  report  for  tlie  reason  that  its  work  is 
still  too  undefined  to  deter^ne  how  much  is  being  taken  for  trade 
puiposes  and  how  much  for  purely  cultural  or  home  use. 

CINCINNATI  EVENING  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO . 

The  public  evening  school  of  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  differs  from  the  New 
York  school  in  that  it  teaches  the  ordinary  practice  work  of  the  dress- 
making and  millinery  trades  and  does  not  put  any  special  emphasis 
on  the  higher  branches.  The  millinery  courses,  in  which  there  were 
200  pupils  in  1909-10,  are  distinctly  trade  courses  for  women  already 
in  the  trade  or  those  contemplating  going  into  the  trade.    Cincinnati 
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IS  a  wholesale  millinery  center,  so  there  is  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  women  in  this  trade.  The  miUinery  pupils  are  required  to 
furnish  their  own  materials.  The  planned  course  is  two  years  in 
length.  There  were  in  addition  180  pupils  in  the  dressmaking  courses 
and  28  in  art-needlework  courses  in  1909-10.  While  these  mav  be 
taken  for  trade  purposes,  many  of  the  pupils  are  in  other  lines  of  work 
and  are  believed  to  be  taking  them  for  home  use  only.  For  this  reason 
the  data  for  Uiese  two  courses  have  not  been  tabulated.  The  work  of 
the  school  is  under  one  director,  but  classes  are  held  in  various  school 
buildings  over  the  city.  One  building  has  classes  for  colored  girls 
entirely.  The  teachers  are  practical  milliners  and  dressmakers,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  trade  people  for  this  evening 
work. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  PHTLADELPHU,  PA. 

In  this  school  there  were  155  pupils  in  the  dressmaking  courses  in 
1909-10.  A  practical  dressmaker  has  been  secured  as  a  teacher 
and  this  has  drawn  a  number  of  women  to  the  school  who  are  at 
work  in  the  trade  during  the  day  and  who  wish  to  learn  drafting 
according  to  the  present  fashion.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  ex- 
tend this  trade  side  of  the  work  and  attract  more  women  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  take  up  the  trade  as  a  means  of  hveUhood. 

like  the  New  York  and  Cincinnati  schools,  this  institution  is  a 
part  of  the  city  pubhc-school  system  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
city  board  of  e<lucation.     It  was  established  in  1905. 

The  school  is  open  to  any  girl  14  years  of  age  or  over,  but  a  majority 
of  the  pupils  are  women.  Because  of  the  limited  accommodations 
in  the  school,  appUcants  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  a  com- 
petitive examination  in  sewing  and  arithmetic.  Persons  success- 
fuUy  passing  this  examination  are  placed  on  a  waiting  list  and  are 
admitted  as  fast  as  vacancies  occur.  As  comparatively  few  pupils  in 
the  school  are  known  to  be  taking  the  dressmaking  course  for  trade 
purposes,  the  facts  for  this  institution  have  not  been  included  in 
the  General  Tables,  Chapter  X\^II. 

CARNEGIE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS:  MARGARET    MORRISON    CARNEGIE 
SCHOOL  (EVENING  COURSES),  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

The  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School,  one  of  the  Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Schools  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  opened  in  October,  1906,  with 
day  and  evening  courses.  The  evening  instruction  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  increase  the  efficiency  and  earning  power  of  females  who 
are  employed  during  the  day  and  who  are  dependent  upon  their  earn- 
ings for  their  livelihood.  The  school  does  not  attempt  to  develop 
experts,  but  offers  helpful  instruction  to  those  who  have  not  had  an 
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opportunity  to  acquire  the  theoretical  foundation  and  breadth  of 
training  necessary  to  an  intelligent  exercise  of  their  chosen  pursuits. 
In  common  with  other  units  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  system, 
its  support  is  derived  from  the  endowment  fund  established  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie.  General  rather  than  purely  local  conditions  have 
been  considered  in  determining  the  courses  to  be  o£Pered.  As  con- 
ducted in  1909-10  the  courses  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  and  in 
millinery  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  report  were  arranged  to 
cover  three  and  two  years,  respectively.  On  May  1,  1910,  79  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  and  42  in  millinery.  The 
minimum  age  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  is  17  years. 
No  written  tests  for  entrance  are  required,  but  each  applicant  must 
in  a  personal  interview  satisfy  the  interviewing  officer  of  her  fitness 
to  pursue  profitably  the  work  of  the  school.  Pupils  may  enter  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  classes  are  in  session 
for  30  weeks  each  year,  from  the  second  Monday  in  October  to  the 
first  Friday  in  May,  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday. 

In  the  sewing  and  dressmaking  course  one  year  is  devoted  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  hand  and  machine  sewing,  after  which  the 
work  of  practical  dressmaking  is  taken  up.  The  course  in  millinery 
begins  with  one  year  of  constructive  work,  followed  by  one  year  of 
advanced  study  of  line,  color,  and  trimming. 

No  academic  instruction  is  given  in  these  courses,  the  entire  time 
of  pupils  being  devoted  to  practice  work.  A  certificate  is  given  to  a 
pupil  completing  a  regular  course."  During  the  1909-10  term  about 
22  per  cent  of  the  sewing  and  dressmaking  pupils  left  the  school 
before  the  completion  of  their  courses,  largely  on  account  of  over- 
time requirements  in  their  regular  day  employment.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  millinery  course  who  left  was  only  about  2  per  cent 
of  the   enrollment. 

There  were  six  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  the  practice  work  of 
these  two  courses  in  1909-10,  all  but  one  of  whom  had  had  actual 
trade  experience,  supplemented  in  one  case  with  a  normal  industrial 
course.  All  six  of  the  teachers  reported  previous  experience  in 
industrial   teaching. 

Pupils  who  are  residents  of  Pittsburg  pay  $5  per  year  for  instruc- 
tion, all  others  $7.  AU  pay,  in  addition,  a  general  fee  of  $2  to  defray, 
in  part,  the  cost  of  instruction,  material,  etc.,  and  50  cents  for  main- 
tenance of  student  oi^anizations.  A  breakage  deposit  of  $1  is 
required.  These  fees  are  paid  by  pupils  irrespective  of  time  of 
entrance  or  leaving  the  school. 

This  school,  Uke  the  other  Carnegie  Teclmical  Schools,  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Carnegie  Institute.  The 
officers  of  administration  are  identical  with  those  of  the  School  of 
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Applied  Industries  described  elsewhere  in  this  report  (p.  50).  The 
school  building,  which  is  used  by  both  day  and  evening  classes,  rep- 
resents, together  with  the  equipment,  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $600,000.  No  product  of  any  kind  is  marketed  by  the 
school. 

SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AlfD  DOMESTIC  ART,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

This  school  was  opened  in  September,  1909,  by  the  city  board  of 
education  of  Rochester  and  the  State  division  of  trade  schools  as  a 
school  for  home  makers.  The  plan  first  adopted  proved  unsuccessful, 
as  pupils  conceived  the  idea  that  they  were  being  trained  for  domestic 
service,  and  hence  were  dissatisfied.  In  addition,  there  was  manifest 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  other  schools  to  send  their  undesirable  pupils 
to  this  school,  which  added  to  the  existing  dissatisfaction.  The  school 
was  entirely  reorganized  in  September,  1910,  making  the  home-making 
course  incidental  and  instruction  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  school.  The  school  is  in  session  on  five  days  of 
the  week,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
from  12.30  to  3.30  p.  m.  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  devote  5i 
hours  each  week  to  cooking  and  13^  hours  to  such  subjects  as  arith- 
metic, English,  industrial  geography  and  history,  spelling,  designing, 
and  hygiene.  Instruction  in  civics  is  brought  out  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  geography  and  history.  The  remaining  1 1  hours  in  the 
week  are  given  over  to  trade  practice  work.  In  December,  1910, 
there  were  27  girls  receiving  instruction  in  dressmaking  and  14  m 
millinery.  In  addition  there  were  16  girls  taking  the  home-maker's 
course,  with  practice  time  evenly  divided  between  dressmakmg,  mil- 
linery, and  cooking. 

In  introducing  the  work  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  in  the  school, 
local  industries  were  not  especially  considered,  but  rather  the  general 
demand  for  girls  skilled  in  these  trades.  The  training  given,  which 
covers  two  years,  is  planned  to  make  them  efficient  helpers  or  assist- 
ants. 

Two  teachers  were  employed  for  giving  trade  instruction  in  1909-10, 
of  whom  one  taught  dressmaking  and  the  other  millinery.  Both 
teachers  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  in 
teaching.     No  fee  is  charged  for  tuition. 

A  year's  work  in  this  school  consists  of  only  40  weeks,  since  there 
is  no  summer  session.  The  school  year  begins  in  September  and  ends 
in  Jime.  Any  girl,  at  least  14  years  of  age,  who  has  finished  the  sixth 
grade  may  attend  this  school  and  she  may  enter  at  any  time.  Gar- 
ments and  hats  are  made  from  materials  furnished  by  the  pupils  and 
are  retained  by  themselves.  The  only  product  sold  by  the  school  is 
cooked  food  for  lunches. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HEOBO  nmiTSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 
nrTRODUCTION. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  schools  for  Negroes  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  should  not  be  compared  with  the  schools  for  whit.es, 
or  judged  by  the  same  standards,  as  in  almost  every  instance  Ihey 
are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  and  in  many  eases  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  for  the  low  salaries  they  are  able  to  pay  the  services 
of  teachers  experienced  either  in  trade  work  or  in  teaching.  While 
thus  hampered  they  still  must  aim  to  give  a  good  training  in  indus- 
trial work,  for  in  practically  all  trades  the  regular  apprenticeship  is 
not  open  to  the  Negro  youth,  so  if  a  school  starts  a  boy  (or  girl)  in  a 
trade  it  must  give  sufficient  training  to  enable  him  to  compete  with 
the  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship. 

The  attitude  of  the  Negroes  themselves  has  made  the  progress  of 
these  schools  difficult.  When  the  school  at  Hampton,  Va.,  first 
opened  its  doors  there  was  general  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
'Negroes,  because  of 'the  feeling  that  to  engage  in  any  manual  labor 
was  a  reversion  to  slavery.  They  were,  and  many  still  are,  anxious 
to  be  employed  in  occupations  other  than  manual,  but  the  work  of 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  has  broken  down  the  opposition  to  a  great 
extent. 

There  are  few  industrial  schools  for  Negroes  in  th©  North.  These 
schools  aim  primarily  to  fit  the  Negro  for  a  trade  and  to  adapt  him 
to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  city.  Some  were  established  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  for  the  education  of  the  freed  Negro.  The  schools  in 
the  North  are  very  diverse  in  their  character  and  are  treated  indi- 
vidually in  the  pages  following.  The  majority  of  the  Negro  schools, 
however,  are  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  all  these  have 
been  established  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  first  of  these 
schools,  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  was 
established  in  1868,  and  practically  all  others  are  patterned  after  it. 
These  southern  schools  differ  radically  both  in  method  and  ultimate 
aim  from  the  schools  of  the  North.  While  the  northern  schools  are 
preparing  their  pupils  for  life  in  the  city,  the  schools  of  the  South  are 
doing  all  that  they  can  to  discourage  their  pupils  from  seeking  city 
employment.  Those  foremost  in  educational  work  among  Negroes 
in  the  South  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  future  welfare  of  the 
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colored  people  depends  upon  tlieir  ownership  of  farm  land  and  upon 
their  iiitelligeut  cultivation  of  the  same.  This  field  is  free  from  com- 
petition and  from  race  feeling.  Owners  of  large  tracts  are  willing, 
as  a  rule,  to  stock  and  rent  subdivided  tracts  of  land  to  Negro  tenants 
who  can  intelligently  farm  them.  The  goal  is  pretty  well  set  forth  in 
the  prospectus  of  one  school  which  aims  **To  train  them  (the  Negroes) 
to  be  intelligent,  faithful,  and  trustworthy;  to  instill  in  them  right 
moral  principles;  to  teach  them  dignity  of  labor;  to  encourage  them 
to  buy  homes  and  farms  and  to  become  good  and  desirable  neighbors 
and  citizens. '* 

While  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  the  main  industrial  w^ork  of 
tliese  schools,  they  are  also  giving  trade  training  to  those  who  want  it. 
GeneraUy,  the  boy  whose  future  is  on  the  farm  gets  suflBcient  trade 
training  to  do  the  necessary  work  tlicre,  enough  blacksmithing  to 
shoe  his  own  horses,  tire  his  own  wagon  wheels,  and  mend  his  own 
plow;  enough  carpentry  to  shingle  his  own  roof  or  build  his  own 
bams,  etc.  Others  who  intend  to  follow  a  trade  get  sufficient  special- 
ized training  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  journeymen  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  girls.  The  primary  aim  of  the  work  for  girls 
is  to  fit  them  for  home  makers;  to  teach  them  what  they  need  to 
know  of  cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  care  of  children,  nursing,  and 
house  sanitation,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  Jihe  things  necessary 
in  everj^  well  regulated  home.  But  in  addition  to  this  the  girls  are 
given  training  for  employment  as  seamstresses,  laundresses,  nurse 
maids,  milliners'  helpers,  and  cooks. 

The  discussion  of  individual  schools  in  this  chapter  is  limited  to 
those  departments  which  prepare  the  pupils  to  go  into  gainfid  occu- 
pations in  the  trades.  Practically  all  of  these  schools,  in  addition  to 
the  industrial  training  offered,  are  preparing  people  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  **Back  to  the  soil"  among  the  Negro  population  who  never 
come  in  contact  with  the  schools.  To  thLs  end  there  is  a  normal 
department  connected  with  the  majority  of  the  schools  which  trains 
teachers  for  work  both  in  the  grades  of  the  pubUc  schools  and  in  the 
industrial  schools. 

In  all  of  these  schools  there  exists  also  the  general  idea  of  uplift  and 
enlightenment.  With  very  few  exceptions  academic  work  is  required 
in  connection  with  the  trade  or  agricultural  instruction. 

The  tuition  is  nominal  in  all  of  these  schools.  Tlie  people  for 
whom  they  are  intended  are  unable  to  pay  much  of  a  tuition  fee.  A 
small  charge  is  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of  engendering  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  support  of  the  institutions,  which  must  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  contributions  of  philanthropically  inclined 
persons  and  upon  public  support. 
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The  scliook  named  in  the  following  list  were  visited  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  data  wliich  are  included  in  the  present  report.  The 
principal  facts  relating  to  each  institution  have  been  reduced  to  tabu- 
lar form  and  will  be  found  in  greater  detail  in  the  presentation  by  class 
of  school  and  State  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  report. 


SCHOOLS   FOR   NEGROES. 


Nainc  or  schools. 


IxM^tiun. 


8Ute   AflrkniltunU    and    Mechan-     Normal,  Ala 

fcalCoUege. 
Sdow  Hill  Nonnal  and  Industrial     Snow  Hill,  Ala. . . 

Institute.                                       ' 
Tuskeeee  Normal  and   Industrial     Tiiskcgee,  .\lii 

Institute.  I 

Lincoln  High  School i  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Armstrong       Manual       Training  * 

School:  , 

Day  school Washington,  I).  C 

Evening  school do 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechan-  j  .\lcom,  Miss 

ical  College.  > 

Manual   Training  and   Industrial     Bordentown,  N.  J 

School  for  Colored  Youth.  } 

Henrietta  Trade  School New  York,  N.  Y. 

IndusMal  Evening  School do 

High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  I  High  Point,  N.  C. 

School.  I 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  In-  ' 

dustrial  School:  ' 

Day  school I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Evening  schooL I do 


Year 
of  es- 
tab- 
llsh- 
ment. 


1875 
lt$94 

(•) 
1902 


1901 
1902 
1878 

1894 

1909 
1905 
1891 


1899 
1899 


.ri^or«.h<»l.l»ay»«,.„l.« 


PubUc Day. 

Philanthropic.  Do. 


.do. 


I'ublie. 


.do. 

.do. 

do. 

.do. 


Avery  College  Training  School j  Pittsburg  (A He; 

Watchman  industrial  School 


VoQrhees  Industrial  School 

MayesviUe  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Institute. 

Claflln  University 

Hampton  Normal  and  .\gricuUuml 
Institute. 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 


llegheny),Pa.!  1849 
R.  1 1  1908 


Providence, ...  * ,  -.,«o 

Denmark,  S.C 1897 

Mayesvllle,  S.  C 1885 


Philanthropic. 

Public 

Philanthropic. 


Philanthropic. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Orangeburg,  S.  C 1883 

Hampton,  Va :»1»68 


Lawrence  V I  He,  Va. 


«1883 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Do.« 
Do. 


Do. 
Evening. 
Day. 

Do. 

Evening. 

Do. 
Day. 


Do. 
Evening. 
I  Day. 
Evening. 
Day. 

Do. 

Do. 
Day   and 
ing. 
Do. 


even- 


»  Sewing,  1883;  carpentry,  1884:  other  trades,  1886  to  1906. 
*  Also  has  evening  academic  classes. 


*  Indians  admitted  in  1878. 
« Opened  hi  1884. 


The  foUowmg  schools  have  been  selected  for  description  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages  of  tliis  chapter: 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricuhural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Snow  Hill,  Ala. 
Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Watchman  Industrial  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Alcorn,  Miss. 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Normal,  Ala. 
High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Mayesville  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute,  MayesviUe,  S.  C. 
Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Voorhees  Industrial  School,  Denmark,  S.  C. 
St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  La^Tenceville,  Va. 
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In  addition  to  these  scliools,  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  offers  courses  that  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  investigation.  A  description  of  the  day  industrial  work  in 
this  institution  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  public  schools,  page  131 
of  this  report.  The  evening  work  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  eve- 
ning schools,  page  240. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  hereinbefore  named,  there  is  a  laige  group 
of  schools  giving  some  industrial  training  to  the  Negro,  but  which  are 
not  included  in  this  report  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  time  de- 
voted to  academic  work.  In  many  of  the  so-called  manual  training 
departments  of  the  pubUc  Negro  schools,  both  north  and  south,  effec- 
tive training  is  given  in  the  elements  of  trade  work. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  HISTITUTE,  HAMPTON,  VA* 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  a  school  for  N^roes 
and  Indians,  located  at  Hampton,  Ya.,  stands  for  varied  activities. 
It  comprehends  a  normal  training  school,  an  agricultural  school,  and 
a  department  called  the  *  *  trade  school."  The  last-named  department 
is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

Hampton  Institute  was  founded  in  1868  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  practical  education  for  children  of  ex-slaves.  Ten  years  later,  by 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government,  Indian  pupils  (limited  to  120) 
were  admitted.  These  Indian  pupils  are  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis  from  the  Negroes,  being  there  as  wards  of  the  Ch>vemment. 

To  quote  the  words  of  its  founder,  Gen.  Armstrong,  Hampton's 
purpose  is  'Ho  train  selected  youth,  who  shall  go  out  and  teach  and 
lead  their  people,  first  by  example,  by  getting  land  and  homes;  to 
give  them  not  a  dollar  that  they  can  earn  for  themselves;  to  teach 
respect  for  labor;  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands;  and 
to  these  ends  build  up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  not  only  of, 
self-support  and  intelligent  labor  but  also  for  the  sake  of  character/' 

Gen.  Armstrong  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  moral  and  ethical  value  of 
manual  labor,  and  the  problem  of  Hampton  Institute  through  these  42 
years  has  been  how  to  use  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  results  in  character  and  mental  force,  and  so  to  combine  the 
work  of  the  hand  with  classroom  instruction  that  each  should  help 
the  other. 

The  institute  is  neither  a  Federal,  State,  nor  denominational  school. 
The  funds  for  its  maintenance  are  obtained  chiefly  from  gifts  and  be- 
quests of  private  individuals.  In  1870  it  was  chartered  by  a  special 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  thus  became  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  controlled  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees  from  various  sections  of  tlie  country,  the  secretary  of  this 
board  being  the  executive  head  of  the  institute.  The  department  for 
trade  instruction,  has  no  specific  bequest,  but  draws  upon  the  general 
fund  for  such  financial  aid  as  is  needed. 
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The  principal,  in  consultation  with  the  faculty,  decides  what  sub- 
jects shall  be  taught.  Much  practical  work  is  given,  because,  unlike 
the  white  boy  of  the  North,  who  after  receiving  some  industrial  train- 
ing may  be  admitted  to  his  trade  as  an  apprentice,  the  Negro  on  leav- 
ing an  industrial  school  must  start  to  work  at  his  trade  at  once,  few 
places  being  open  to  him  as  an  apprentice. 

During  the  year  1909-10,  241  students  were  enrolled  in  the  trade 
classes  as  foUows:  28  blacksmiths,  44  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  49 
carpenters,  10  cabinetmakers,  13  machinists,  10  painters,  8  printers, 
8  shoemakers,  17  steam  fitters  and  plumbers,  37  tailors,  2  tinsmiths, 
1  upholsterer,  14  wheelwrights. 

Hampton's  primary  function  is  to  train  up  leaders  among  the  Negro 
race,  and  the  selection  of  students  is  made  with  this  end  in  view. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age,  and  must 
pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  English,  and  geography.  Before 
a  boy  is  admitted  to  the  trade  classes,  he  must  have  completed  at 
least  one-half  the  academic  work  of  the  *' junior'*  or  first-year  class. 
In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  mental  requirements,  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  institution  must  pass  a  physical  examination  and 
must  furnish  evidence  of  good  character.  No  pupils  are  admitted 
i^ter  the  opening  date  except  by  special  dispensation  of  the  faculty, 
which  is  granted  only  in  extreme  cases. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  trade  classes  only  as  vacancies  occur. 
An  applicant  for  whom  there  is  no  vacancy  may  do  one  of  two  things: 
Enter  the  regular  day  school  and  defer  his  trade  training  until  the 
next  year,  or  he  may  enter  the  "work  class"  and  obtain  his  academic 
instruction  in  the  evening  school.  This  "  work  class  "  is  for  pupils  who 
need  to  earn  money  with  which  to  meet  expenses  later  in  the  course. 

The  pupils  in  the  trade  classes  do  not  give  any  time  to  work  for 
wages  outside  of  the  school  in  connection  with  their  trade  course. 
They  are,  however,  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  while  at 
school.  If  a  pupil  otherwise  acceptable  has  not  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses,  or  if  his  application  is  received  after  the 
quota  of  his  chosen  trade  is  filled,  he  is  allowed  for  the  first  year  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  productive  labor  for  the  institution  in  the 
''work  class,"  and  is  credited  for  the  value  of  the  work.  He  must, 
however,  keep  up  his  academic  work  in  the  evening.  The  work  done  is 
not  trade  work,  but  any  work  of  the  institution,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
needing  to  be  done,  that  the  boy  is  qualified  to  do.  Pupils  usually 
earn  from  $15  to  $20  per  month  during  a  "work  year." 

In  addition  to  this,  pupils  who  are  not  in  the  "work  class"  or 
trade  classes  have  one  day  per  week  on  which  they  work  for  the  insti- 
tution and  are  credited  therefor.  In  such  cases  they  work  at  what- 
ever labor  is  to  be  done  at  the  school. 
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The  trade  course  covers  a  period  of  tliree  years.  A  certificate  is 
given  for  the  completion  of  the  trade  course,  but  no  diploma  is 
awarded  unless  the  equivalent  of  the  four  years'  academic  work  also 
has  been  completed. 

Pupils  pursuing  trade  subjects  receive  school  room  instruction  on  five 
evenings  of  each  week  during  the  academic  year  (October  1  to  June 
1 ).  In  addition  to  this  each  student  has  one  hour  each  day  for  study 
of  academic  subjects  from  6.30  to  7.30  a.  m.  The  evening  sessions 
of  the  academic  classes  are  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  This  time  is  divided 
iato  three  periods  of  approximately  40  minutes  each.  The  course 
of  study  that  is  covered  by  a  day  school  pupil  in  one  year  requires  two 
years  in  the  evening  school.  The  academic  evening  school  therefore 
represents  eight  years  of  work  while  the  academic  day  school  has  a 
four-year  course.  No  one  spends  eight  years  in  the  evening  school,  how- 
ever. A  pupil  may  take  some  work  in  day  school  before  beginning 
his  trade  course  or  after  completing  it,  and  a  good  many  never  finish 
the  academic  work. 

When  a  pupil  enters  the  trade  classes  he  also  enters  evening  academic 
classes  at  that  point  for  which  his  previous  schooling  has  prepared 
him,  and  continues  this  course  as  long  as  he  remains  in  school.  So 
pupils  of  different  grades  of  academic  advancement  will  often  be 
found  in  the  same  trade  class. 

Following  is  the  academic  program  of  the  evening  school: 


Junior  class. 


First  y^'ar  subjects. 


ArlthineUc 

English 

Physiology 

Singing 

English 

Oeoeraphv 

Arltlunetfc. 

Current  events 

Singing 

B  istor y 

Litereuire  and  BngUsh 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Current  events 

Singing 


Number , 
of  periods' 
(40  min-  I 

utes  I 
each)  per  ! 

week.    1 1 


Second  year  subjects. 


4  Arithmetic 

6  English 

4  Science  (elementary). 

1  Singing 


Number 
of  periods 
(40  min- 

Qtrs 
each)per 

weeK. 


4 

e 

4 
1 


Junior  middle  class. 


5 
4 
4 
1 
1 


Agriculture.... 

English 

Bible 

Current  events. 
Singing 


Senior  middle  class. 


4  , 

5  ! 
2 
2 

1 
1 


Geometry 

English 

Literature 

Animal  Industry. 
Business 


4 
5 

3 

2 
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Senior  class. 


First  year  subjects. 


Number 
of  perio-Js 

(40  min- 
utes 
each)  per 

week. 


Second  year  stibjects. 


EnfUsh... 
Literature 
Business., 
flinging. . . 
History... 


5 
3 
1 
1 
5 


Algebra... 
Ecx>nomics 
English... 
Psychology 


Number 
of  periods 
(40  min- 
utes 
each)  per 
week. 


2 
5 
6 
3 


In  addition  to  the  above  outline  of  academic  work  done  iji  the 
evening,  a  coui^e  in  mechanical  drawing  (four  hours  per  week)  is 
given  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  all  trade  pupils,  excepting  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  painters.  These  have  one  hour  per  week  of  free- 
band  drawing  instead. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  tlie  teaching  of  civics,  both  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  shop.  Constant  precept  and  example  serve  to 
supplement  and  drive  home  the  lessons  brought  out  in  classroom  dis- 
cussion. The  danger  of  impulsive  and  uncontrolled  action,  whether 
in  social,  religious,  or  political  matters,  is  emphasized  on  all  occasions. 

Every  trade  pupil  (levotes  eight  hours  per  day  for  six  days  of  each 
week  to  his  trade,  including  drawing,  and  two  hours  to  academic  work 
on  five  evenings  of  tlie  week,  from  October  1  to  June  1.  During  the 
summer  months  he  has  no  academic  work,  but  devotes  nine  hours 
per  day  to  commercial  work  at  his  trade. 

In  order  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  experience  possible,  as  much 
commercial  work  is  taken  in  each  department  as  can  be  advanta- 
geously handled.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  is  sufficiently  skilled  he  is  put 
on  productive  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor;  for  such 
work  he  receives  compensation. 

An  additional  school  building  was  erected  during  the  past  year  on 
which  practically  all  of  the  bricklaymg,  tinsmithing,  plastering,  steam 
fitting,  and  painting  was  done  by  the  pupils  in  those  several  trades 
under  the  superintendence  of  instructors.  All  of  the  building  opera- 
tions on  the  grounds  and  the  repair  work  on  the  135  buildings  gives 
practical  experience  to  all  builcling  trades  pupils.  What  is  tcue  oi 
the  building  trades  is  true  in  other  department-s ;  all  of  the  trade  work 
of  the  institution  being  done  by  pupU  labor.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
tendency  to  specialization,  only  a  limited  amount  of  conwnercial 
work  of  any  one  kind  is  taken. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  turn  out  not  ,only  a  mechanic,  but  an  all- 
round  workman,  who  when  throwTi  upon  his  own  resources  can  meet 
an  emergency.  For  example,  the  carpentry  pupil  is  given  supple- 
mentary instruction  in  the  allied  trades,  as  bricklaying,  plastering, 
p^int.ing^  tinflmiiliing  and  .wood  tumiog,  SO  that  if  called  upon  to  do 
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8o^  he  can  do  all  the  work  of  repairing  a  house.  Briefly  the  trade 
work  in  the  different  classes  is  as  follows: 

Blacksmithing, — ^After  covering  the  course  of  practice  pieces  and 
becoming  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  blacksmith's  tools, 
the  pupil  takes  up  practical  work,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety, 
such  as  ironing  of  wagons,  making  tools,  general  forge  and  repair 
work,  and  horseshoeing.     Instruction  is  also  given  in  tempering. 

Bricklaying  and  plastering. — Special  stress  is  laid  on  plain  house 
construction,  including  foundations,  chimneys,  fireplaces,  and  window 
and  door  arches.  Instruction  is  given  in  scaffolding,  mixing  mortar 
for  both  brickwork  and  plastering,  lathing,  use  of  hair,  use  of  mor^ 
tar,  stain,  and  cement  work. 

Cabinetniaking, — The  first  year  is  spent  in  studying  the  principles 
of  joinery  and  cabinetmaking.  Then  follows  the  actual  construction 
of  cabinets,  desks,  tables,  bookcases,  etc.,  and  the  repairing  of  furni- 
ture. Instruction  is  also  given  in  wood  tiuning,  wood  carving, 
uphostering,  staining,  and  finishing  of  woods. 

Carpentry. — ^When  a  certain  stage  of  proficiency  is  reached,  the  pupil 
passes  on  to  practical  work,  as  building  and  repairing  buildings  of  the 
institution.  Advanced  classes  are  given  contract  work.  For  exam- 
ple, in  one  building  erected  each  room  was  turned  over  to  two  boys 
who  were  to  lay  the  floor  and  trim  it  according  to  specifications,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  if  any  of  the  work  was  unsatisfactory  or  any 
improper  material  was  used  the  job  would  have  to  be  done  over  at 
their  expense.  That  is,  conditions  were  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  they  would  be  if  the  contract  was  given  to  some  outside  builder. 
The  class  as  a  whole  made  an  estimate  on  the  cost,  after  which  they 
were  allowed  what  was  considered  a  satisfactory  price.  Each  pair 
of  pupils  then  made  out  their  own  bill  of  material,  which  they  pur- 
chased from  the  mill  and  hauled  to  the  building  themselves.  What- 
ever material  they  saved  was  bought  back  at  the  price  they  had  paid 
for  it. 

This  method  gives  the  pupils  practical  lessons  in  the  kinds  and 
grades  of  material  that  can  be  used  in  such  work,  prices  of  the  same, 
value  of  their  time  and  labor,  and  their  personal  gain  in  economizing 
materials. 

Machine  vxyrh, — The  course  includes  vise  work,  exercise  on  speed 
and  engine  lathes,  drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  and  milling  machine. 

Painting, — The  course  of  instruction  includes  house  painting, 
hardwood  finishing,  carriage  and  wagon  painting,  lettering,  sign 
painting,  and  interior  work,  such  as  paper  hanging,  frescoing,  and 
varnishing. 

The  many  buildings  on  the  grounds  furnish  a  large  variety  of 
practical  work. 
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Printing, — All  printing  required  by  the  institute  is  done  in  this 
department.  The  work  includes  letter  heads,  leaflets,  bulletins, 
periodicals,  catalogues,  and  other  kinds  of  printed  matter.  The  aim 
is  to  give  as  thorough  an  all-round  training  as  is  possible  in  the  time 
allowed  to  the  trade. 

Shoemdking. — In  this  course  instruction  and  practice  are  given  in 
the  production  and  repairing  of  shoes,  the  cutting  and  fitting  of 
uppers,  finishing  pegged,  nailed,  and  sewed  shoes. 

SteamfUvng  and  plumlnng. — ^This  course  comprises  instruction  and 
practice  in  fdl  the  piping  and  connections  necessary  for  the  heating 
of  buildings,  connecting  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  waternsupply 
mains,  both  vnrought  and  cast  iron. 

Under  plumbing  are  included  sanitary  drainage;  laying,  grading, 
and  calking  cast-iron  and  terra-cotta  soil  pipes;  fitting  up  bathroom, 
kitchen  and  laimdry,  and  general  house  plumbing. 

A  limited  amount  of  steam  engine  and  boiler  practice  with  Corliss 
and  slide-valve  engines  and  return  tubular  boilers  is  included. 

Tailoring. — ^The  more  advanced  pupils  in  academic  subjects  are 
given. the  preference  in  admission  to  this  department.  The  work 
done  includes  the  cutting  and  making  of  uniforms,  trousers,  overalls, 
civilian  suits,  overcoats,  and  ladies'  capes.  Special  attention  is  also 
given  to  cleaning,  repairing,  and  pressing. 

Tinamithing. — Instruction  is  given  in  working  out  the  processes 
entering  into  general  tin  work,  as  roof  covering,  conveying  of  water, 
manufacture  and  repair  of  tinware,  and  setting  up  stoves.  Much 
work  of  a  practical  nature  is  found  on  the  school  groimds. 

UpTioUtering. — ^This  com^e  consists  of  practice  in  caning  chairs, 
maldng  and  renovating  mattresses,  making  cushions  snd  pillows,  and 
general  upholstery  work. 

WhedwrigJUing. — In  wheelwrighting  the  aim  is  to  fit  the  pupil  to 
handle  the  work  found  in  the  ordinary  country  or  city  shop.  For 
this  reason  practice  is  given  in  all  lines  of  the  wheelvmght's  trade, 
including  the  construction  of  wagons,  farm  carts,  wheelbarrows, 
trucks,  and  pushcarts.     Repairing  and  painting  are  also  done. 

The  workshops  are  supplied  with  complete  equipment  for  aU  trades. 
A  description  of  the  equipment  appears  in  Table  V. 

Twenty-four  teachers  of  trade  subjects  were  employed  in  190^10. 
Two  of  these  were  teachers  of  theory  (mechanical  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing). These  men  were  pupils  at  trade  schools  and  later  were  employed 
in  trade  work.  The  other  22  were  teachers  of  practice  trade  work. 
Eight  teachers  had  received  some  instruction  beyond  that  of  tlie  public 
schools,  and  17  were  employed  on  account  of  their  trade  experience. 
All  but  1  of  the  men  teaching  trade  subjects  had  had  from  1  to  8 
years'  experience  in  the  trades. 
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All  of  tlie  trade  classes,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  printing  class,  are 
Iioused  in  the  trades  building,  a  two-story  brick  costing  $47,767.  The 
trade  department  receives  its  sliare  of  the  increment  from  tlie  $2,273.82 
endowment  of  the  institution  and  from  the  Morrill  funds.  Other 
income  is  from  contract  w^irk  and  miscellaneous  gifts. 

An  entrance  fee  of  $10  Ls  required  of  all  new  pupils.  After  the  first 
year  each  pupil  pays  $1  per  year  incidental  fee.  The  tuition  fee  is 
$100  per  year.  This  does  not  include  board,  for  wliich  an  extra  charge 
is  made.  These  fees  applj'  to  all  departments  of  Hampton  Institute. 
No  extra  fee  is  charged  for  trade  work.  In  the  case  of  deserving  pupils 
tlie  tuition  fee  may  be  paid  wholly  or  in  part  (at  the  discretion  of  the 
faculty)  from  the  scholarsliips  given  by  benevolent  persons  or  socie- 
ties. It  is  not  intended  tliat  any  wortliy  pupil  shall  be  kept  out  of 
Hampton  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  pay  tlie  tuition.  The  tuition  and 
otlier  expenses  of  Indian  pupils,  up  to  the  amount  of  $167  per  year,  are 
paid  by  tlie  United  States  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  trade  work,  tliere  is  given  pupils  in  the 
otlier  departments  of  the  institute  some  manual  training  of  an  indus- 
trial character. 

All  regular  day-school  boys  devote  two  or  more  80-minute  periods 
each  week  tliroughout  the  four  years  to  some  form  of  handwork.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  men  more  resourceful  in  meeting 
certain  emergencies  tliat  are  constantly  arising  in  the  home,  on  the 
farm,  and  m  the  schoolroom.  To  this  end  the  elements  of  the  following 
kinds  of  handwork  are  taught :  Woodwork,  harness  repairing,  cabinet- 
work, wood  turning,  mechanical  drawmg,  tinsmithing,  tailoring,  shoe 
repairing,  blacksmitliing,  bricklaying  and  plastering,  house  and  sign 
painting,  upholstering,  wheelwrighting,  and  general  repair  work. 
From  tliis  list  of  subjects  individual  programs  are  arranged. 

In  the  junior  year  are  taught  elementary  woodwork,  harness  repair- 
mg,  and  cabinetwork.  The  woodwork  is  preceded  by  a  short  course 
in  mechanical  drawing  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  an  intelligent  work- 
ing drawing  of  tlie  things  he  will  have  to  construct  in  wood.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  tlie  use  and  care  of  woodworking  tools,  metliods  of 
forestrj^  lumbering,  transportation  of  lumber  from  the  forest  to  the 
mill,  and  its  preparation  for  commercial  purposes.  Problems  in 
carpentry  and  house  construction  are  given  to  those  who  intend  taking 
the  carpentry  course  in  the  trade  department  later,  and  who  show  a 
special  aptitude  for  tliis  work. 

The  w^ork  in  the  junior  middle  year  may  be  eitlier  woodwork,  wood 
turning,  or  bricklaying,  wliichever  is  best  for  the  particular  pupil. 
Owing  to  its  larger  field  of  usefulness  the  work  in  wood  is  continued 
during  tliis  year  in  preference  to  otlier  work  by  tliose  who  are  likely 
tp  become  teachers.  Many  graduates  are  required  to  teach  this  sub- 
ject who  have  had  no  trade  training,  and  who  will  therefore  be  helped 
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by  the  additional  experience.  Wood  turning  and  bricklaying  are 
given  to  those  who  have  no  intention  of  teaching,  but  who  will  be 
benefited  by  a  more  general  knowledge  of  manual  work. 

In  the  senior  middle  year  the  subjects  taken  are  wood  turning,  tin- 
smithing,  and  mechanical  drawing,  divided  into  lialf-year  terms  as 
circumstances  may  require.  The  wood  turning  is  to  increase  the 
pupil's  command  of  woodworking  tools  in  connection  with  machinery, 
to  develop  his  appreciation  of  line  harmony,  and  to  show  the  relation 
of  wood  turning  to  house  construction  and  cabinetwork.  The  tin- 
smithing  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  different  metals  and  fluxes,  to 
enable  him  to  make  articles  for  his  use,  but  chiefly  to  teach  him  to 
repair  leaky  vessels  and  to  do  similar  work  about  his  home.  The 
object  of  the  mechanical  drawing  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  make  an 
intelligent  sketch  and  working  drawing  of  any  ordinary  object  and 
to  make  a  set  of  plans  for  a  simple  house  or  outbuilding.  A  special 
course  in  house  construction  is  provided  for  pupils,  other  than  those  in 
the  trade  classes,  who  are  desirous  x>f  this  form  of  work  and  who 
expect  to  be  helped  by  it  either  in  teaching  or  in  building  their  own 
housQs. 

The  work  of  the  senior  year  is  entirely  elective.  The  pupil  may 
specialize  in  a  particular  branch  of  manual  training  with  a  view  to 
teaching  it,  or  he  may  do  practice  teaching  in  the  manual-training 
classes  at  the  institute  and  in  the  public  and  evening  schools  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  course  in  house  construction  provided  for  the 
senior  middle  year  is  also  given  in  the  senior  year  to  those  who  may 
need  such  help. 

CLASSES  FOB  GIRLS. 

In  the  training  of  young  women  the  school  has  two  aims  distinctly 
in  mind.  Every  young  woman  is  expected  to  engage  in  teaching 
upon  graduating.  Later  she  is  expected  to  marry  and  become  a  home 
maker.  During  the  last  year  of  the  academic  course  every  young 
woman  spends  half  the  year  in  all-day  work  as  a  pupil-teacher  in  the 
Whittier  Training  School.  This  training  not  only  enables  her  to  teach 
effectively  until  her  marriage,  but  it  prepares  her  for  a  sort  of  com- 
munity leadership  that  makes  her  home,  when  she  has  one,  a  sort  of 
social  settlement. 

The  girls  are  given  very  thorough  training  of  an  industrial  nature, 
but  not  with  the  idea  of  putting  them  into  the  trades.  They  are 
discouraged  from  seeking  employment  in  the  cities.  The  aim  and 
purpose  is  primarily  to  develop  home  makers,  women  who  can  go 
back  to  their  homes  in  the  rural  districts  and  teach  their  people  how 
to  keep  their  homes  clean  and  sanitary,  how  to  care  for  their  children 
and  for  their  sick  and  aged,  how  to  make  and  keep  in  repair  their  own 
clothing,  and  how  to  do  the  innumerable  other  things  that  should  be 
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jone  in  a  wdl-regulated  home,  but  of  wliicfa  many  of  the  Negroes  and 
{ndians  in  the  rural  districts  and  on  the  res^vations  know  but  Httie. 

The  girls  who  come  without  funds,  Eke  the  boys,  are  aUowed  a 
•'work  year,"  in  which  time  they  work  for  the  institution  during  the 
day  and  attend  academic  classes  in  the  evening.  When  a  girl  enters 
the  work  year,  she  is  assigned  to  some  branch  of  the  domestic  service 
of  the  institution,  the  laundry,  kitchen,  dining  room,  or  sewing  nxmu 
She  remains  in  the  department  to  which  she  is  assigned  throughout 
the  year,  by  which  time  she  is  fairly  proficient  in  that  particular  woi^ 
The  following  year  she  may  give  foiu*  days  per  week  to  academic  woric 
and  one  or  two  days  to  productive  labor,  for  which  she  is  paid. 
€^irls  are  encouraged  to  take  this  *^work  year"  whether  they  need  it 
financially  or  not,  because  of  the  value  of  the  training  given. 
^«  In  addition  to  this  practical  training  which  the  girls  get  in  conneo- 
tion  with  their  remunerative  employment,  they  have  a  course  in  the 
domestic  arts,  deigned  primarily  to  enable  them  to  make  good  homes 
and  to  teach  others  to  do  so. 

1^  Two  80-minute  periods  per  week  are  given  to  this  work  throughout 
the  four  years,  the  time  being  about  equally  divided  between  cooking 
and  sewing.  The  giris  in  the  cooking  classes  have  instruction  and 
practice  in  all  kitchen  and  dining-room  work,  in  the  preparing  and 
serving  of  meals,  and  in  the  study  of  food  values.  The  girls  of  the 
upper  classes  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  teacher's  home  kitchen, 
where  they  assist  in  preparing  and  serving  the  teacher's  meals. 

The  girls  in  the  sewing  classes  are  given  instruction  to  enaMe  them 
to  make  all  their  garments.  They  must  also  make  a  complete  set  of 
infant's  clothing  and  must  make  their  own  graduation  dresses.  They 
do  all  of  the  mending  of  the  boys'  clothes,  and  on  special  ''sewing 
evenings"  set  aside  for  the  purpose  they  make  and  repair  all  of  th^ 
own  garments. 

In  addition  to  the  above  all  of  the  housework  of  the  girls'  dormitories 
and  teachers'  home  and  all  of  the  laundry  work  for  the  student  boarding 
department  and  the  teachers'  home  is  done  by  the  girls. 

Whenever  a  pupil's  program  will  permit,  a  half  year  is  spent  in 
household  handicrafts,  generally  known  as  the  "gumption  class." 
They  have  instruction  and  practice  in  simple  carpentry,  glazing,  chair 
caning,  soldering  tinware,  repairing  door  and  window  locks,  and  other 
work  which  enters  into  the  care  of  a  home.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  will  become  teachers  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  rural  schools  in  similar  work  and  for  all  girls  to  do  the  minor 
repairing  necessary  in  their  homes. 

Physical  training  is  required  throughout  the  entire  time  at  Hanipton. 
In  the  junior  year  hygiene  is  a  specific  study.  The  course  has  a  prac- 
tical bearing  on  matters  of  personal  and  community  hygiene,  empha- 
sis being  laid  on  such  topics  as  exercise,  ventilation,  tuberculosis,  con- 
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tAgious  diseases,  water  supply  for  barn,  house;  town,  and  city,  the  use 
and  abuse  of  patent  medicines,  and  of  remedies  in  emergencies. 

At  all  times  the  girls  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  woman 
physician.  Once  a  month  each  class  has  a  lecture  on  matters  per- 
taining to  personal  hygiene,  habits,  self-culture,  etc.,  a  direct  attempt 
being  made  to  teach  the  girl  her  potentiality  and  what  she  will  have  to 
meet  when  she  goes  out  hoia  Hampton  and  to  give  her  the  knowledge 
that  wiU  enable  her  to  solve  successfully  the  problems  she  will  meet. 

As  practically  no  apprenticeships  are  open  to  the  Negro,  the  trade 
pupil  of  Hampton  goes  into  the  industrial  world  well  equipped,  and 
his  work  in  school  must  take  the  place  of  the  apprenticeship. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  Hampton  to  turn  out  factory  workers,  and  the 
graduates  are  discouraged  from  going  to  factories,  so  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  fit  pupils  for  foremen's  positions.  Since  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  school,  however,  is  to  develop  leaders,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  school  work  is  to  turn  out  men  qualified  to  lead. 

In  the  early  days  of  Hampton's  activity  the  academic  department 
was  the  goal  toward  which  all  pupils  worked,  and  the  industrial  depart- 
ments were  looked  upon  as  stepping  stones  to  the  academic.  The 
attitude  has  now  changed,  and  the  industrial  departments  have  be- 
come the  goal  toward  which  the  pupils  labor.  Most  of  the  trades  have 
a  long  waiting  Ust,  and  each  year  the  academic  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  the  trades  have  been  advanced.  There  is  still  some  oppo- 
sition, due  chiefly  to  ignorance,  from  those  who  stand  for  the  so-called 
''higher  culture,"  wlio  fear  that  the  practical  work  will  cultivate  a 
materialistic  viewpoint  and  the  ideal  will  be  lost  sight  of.  Educators, 
philanthropists,  and  employers,  both  North  and  South,  have  given 
substantial  evidence  of  their  appreciation. 

Hampton  affords  an  opportunity  to  watch  two  classes  of  pupils,  those 
who  take  a  day-school  course  with  manual  training,  and  those  who 
take  the  trade  course,  attending  evening  school.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  experience  of  the  years  has  gone  to  show  that  those  in  the  trade 
classes  develop  stronger  character  than  those  who  do  not  obtain  a 
regular  trade.  The  work  devalops  patience,  exactness,  and  a  sense  of 
responsibihty.  From  the  time  the  pupil  enters  Hampton  until  he 
leaves  he  is  made  responsible  for  some  work  of  his  hand.  In  the 
trade-school  departments,  especially  in  the  machine  shop,  he  must 
do  exact  work,  and  this  leads  to  the  acquirement  of  careful  habits. 

TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  mSTTTUTB,  TUSKEGEE,  ALA. 

This  school  was  estabUshed  by  an  act  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  in 
1880  as  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School.  Its  first  session  was  opened 
July  4,  1881,  in  a  rented  shanty,  with  30  pupils  and  1  teacher.  In 
1893  the  institution  was  incorporated  as  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute. 
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The  object  of  the  school  is  to  provide  young  colored  men  and  women 
an  opportunity  to  gain  a  sound  moral,  literary,  and  industrial  train- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  every  Tuskegee  graduate  will  become  a  factor 
in  the  moral  and  industrial  uplift  of  his  community. 

''The  method  of  instruction  employed  aims  to  correlate  and  cx)m- 
bine  the  academic  studies  and  industrial  training  in  such  a  way  as  to 
emphasize  the  social  and  moral  significance  of  skilled  labor  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrate  in  the  shop  the  practical  meaning  of  the  more 
abstract  teaching  of  tke  class  room. " 

During  the  first  session  of  the  institute  the  present  location,  con- 
sisting at  that  time  of  100  acres  with  three  small  buildings  thereon, 
was  purchased.  Now  the  plant  consists  of  2,345  acres  of  land  and 
100  buildings.  There  also  remain  20,176  acres  of  public  land  unsold 
from  the  25,500  acres  granted  by  act  of  Ck)ngress  for  the  aid  of  the 
school.  The  endowment  fund  amounted  to  $1,401,440.77  on  May 
31,  1910. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  an  executive 
council  of  18  members,  consisting  of  the  principal,  treasurer,  and  the 
heads  of  the  several  school  departments.  There  is  also  an  advisory 
board  made  up  of  business  and  professional  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  only  with  the  industrial  phase  of  the  school  that  this 
report  is  concerned. 

The  industrial  work  is  housed  in  the  Slater-Armstrong  Memorial 
Trades  Building,  which  measures  283  by  315  feet  in  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions. 

The  subjects  taught  are  determined  by  the  executive  council,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  characteristics  of  the  race  with  which  they  are  dealing, 
the  trades  open  to  the  Negro,  and  the  needs  of  the  race  to  develop  the 
best  that  is  in  them. 

Apprenticesliips,  as  a  rule,  are  not  open  to  the  Negro  youth,  so 
pupils  must  be  prepared  to  do  a  journeyman's  work  upon  graduation. 
The  school  aims  to  fit  pupils  for  all  trades  which  are  open  to  Negroes. 
The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different 
trade  courses  on  May  26,  1910,  were:  Baking,  15;  basket  making, 
broom  making,  and  upholstering,  24;  blacksmi thing,  39;  brick- 
laying, lathing,  plastering,  and  tile  setting,  102;  brickmaking, 
4;  carpentry  and  wood  turning,  97;  dressmaking,  83;  electrical 
work,  29;  foundry  work,  13;  harness  making  and  carriage  trimming, 
26;  ladies'  tailoring,  31;  laundering,  7;  laimdering  and  soap  making, 
68;  macliine-shop  work,  87;  millinery,  42;  painting  (house  and  car- 
riage), 25;  plain  sewing,  129;  plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  16;  print- 
ing, 24;  sawmilUng,  7;  shoemaking,  18;  stationary  engineering}  15; 
tailoring,  53;  tinsmi thing,  21;  wheel wrigh ting,  23. 

The  courses  cover  one  year  in  electrical  work,  ladies'  tailoring,  laun- 
dering, laundering  and  soapmaking,  and  sawmilUng;  two  years  in 
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dressmaking,  foundry  work,  millinery,  machine-shop  work,  plain  sew- 
ing, and  stationary  engineering;  four  years*  in  basket  making,  broom 
making,  and  upholstering;  in  the  rr^naining  trades  the  courses  are 
three  years  in  length. 

A  full  presentation  of  the  practice  work  in  each  of  these  trade 
courses  and  the  equipment  for  the  practice  instruction  will  be  found 
in  Table  V.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  in  the  trade  courses  enumer- 
ated above,  there  were  on  the  date  specified  505  girls  who  were  being 
instructed  in  cooking.  ? 

An  agricultural  school,  where  general  fanning,  floriculture,  land- 
scape gardening,  and  road  building  are  taught,  forms  a  part  of  the 
instruction  at  the  institute.  There  is  also  a  training  school  for 
nurses,  where  a  three  years'  course  is  given. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Tuskegee  must  be  not  less  than  14 
years  of  age  and  must  be  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examination, 
which  involves  abihty  to  read  and  write  and  to  understand  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  They  must  subxnit  two 
letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  of  their  own  communities 
and  must,  be  of  good  moral  character.  They  may  enter  the  school 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  i' 

The  trade  pupils  attend  academic  classes  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  1  to  4.30  p.  m.  on  three  days  of  each  week.  Alternate  days 
are  spent  at  their  trade,  on  which  days  they  work  from  7.15  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m. 

Applicants  are  admitted  to  the  trade  courses  of  their  choice  as 
nearly  as  is  possible.  If,  however,  the  quota  of  a  chosen  trade  is  full, 
the  applicant  is  assigned  to  some  other  division  until  a  vacancy  occurs. 
In  assigning  pupils  to  their  trades  the  mental  ability  to  comprehend 
and  the  physical  abihty  to  perform  the  required  duties  are  carefully 
considered. 

The  academic  studies  pursued  by  pupils  in  the  various  trade 
courses  are  mathematics,  English,  geography,  and  history.  Mechani- 
cal drawing  forms  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  some  trades  and  lectures 
on  trade  topics  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all  trades.  The 
time  devoted  to  academic  work  varies  among  the  different  subjects 
and  trade  courses  followed.  The  aggregate  hours  per  week  given  to 
theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  by  pupils  in  the  several  trade 
classes  in  1909-10  were  as  follows:  Baking,  10^;  basket  making, 
broom  making,  and  upholstering,  14;  blacksmithing,  13;  brick- 
laying, lathing,  plastering,  and  tile  setting,  17^;  brickmaking,  13^; 
carpentry  and  wood  turning,  14^;  dressmaking,  14;  electrical  work, 
22^;  foundry  work,  17^;  harness  making  and  carriage  trimming, 
13;  ladies'  tailoring,  14;  laundering,  15|;  laundering  and  soap 
making,  14;  machine-shop  work,  21  i;  millinery,  14;  plain  sewing,  14; 

>  Broommaking  2,  apholstering  2. 
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plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  2H;  printing,  13|;  sawmiDing,  15f ; 
Aoeynakingy  17i;  stationaiy  ^igiiieering,  21^;  tailoring,  13;  tm- 
smithing,  17i;  wfaeelwriting,  17i. 

The  total  time  devoted  to  both  schoolroom  instruction  and  practice 
work  by  the  pupils  in  each  trade  course  during  1909-10  was  45f  hours 
per  week.  Tlie  school  year  embraces  36  weeks,  from  the  second 
Tuesday  in  September  to  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May.  A  summer 
term  covers  16  weeks,  so  that  the  school  is  open  to  pupils  during 
the  entire  calendar  year.  The  regulations  governing  the  summer  term 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the  regular  term. 

There  is  an  evening  school  of  academic  work  for  those  pupils  who 
can  not  afford  the  small  charge  made  in  the  day  school.  Require- 
ments for  adxnission  to  the  evening  school  are  practically  the  same 
as  for  the  day  school,  except  that  appUcants  must  be  16  instead  of  14 
years  of  age  and  must  be  able  to  perform  adult  labor. 

The  necessuy  expenses  of  a  pupil  at  Tuskegee  are  small.  It  is 
intended,  so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy  person  shall  leave 
the  institute  because  of  a  lack  of  means.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  pupils* 
A  fee  of  $9  is  collected  on  entrance,  and  pupils  are  required  to  furnish 
their  own  textbooks,  but  the  remaining  expense,  outside  of  board,  is 
small.  Day-school  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  wwk  out  from 
$1.50  to  $3  per  month  on  their  board,  while  those  in  die  evening 
school  are  able,  in  some  instances,  to  earn  an  amoimt  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  board.  In  such  cases,  the  excess  of  earnings  is  placed  to  the 
pupil's  credit  to  be  used  for  his  board  after  he  enters  the  day  school. 

The  teachers  at  Tusk^ee  are  all  colored.  Of  29  teachers  of  trade 
subjects  falling  within  the  investigation  who  were  employed  in  1909- 
10,  15  received  training  at  Tusk^ee  and  4  at  Hampton,  while  the 
others  came  from  various  colleges,  mostly  in  the  North.  Actual 
trade  experience  in  the  subject  taught,  ranging  from  2  to  20  years 
was  reported  by  13  teachers,  and  previous  experience  in  teaching  the 
trade  by  16  teachers.  Only  2  of  the  teachers  of  trade  theory  had 
any  practical  experience.  Eight  had  no  trade  experience,  but  a 
teaching  experience  covering  from  1  to  8  years. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  any  trade 
are  awarded  a  certificate.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
reported  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  due  in  large 
measure  to  their  desire  to  enter  gainful  employment.  Many  of  the 
buildings  of  the  institution  were  built  by  student  labor. 

While  this  school  makes  a  considerable  commercial  product,  the 
pupils  earn  nothing  from  the  sale  of  products,  nor  do  they  work  for 
wages  outside  of  school.  A  part  of  the  school  product  is  used  by  the 
institution  and  a  part  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market.  la 
1909-10  the  value  of  products  sold  and  work  done  amounted  to 
$2,725.     There  is  said  to  be  a  considerable  demand  for  graduates 
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tibroughout  the  South,  especially  for  those  who  are  qualified  to  act  as 
foremen  and  as  heads  of  schools. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  school  the  industrial  feature  was  opposed, 
as  it  was  at  Hampton,  the  opposition  being  due  to  ignorance  and  to 
misunderstanding  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  work.  That  opposition 
has,  however,  gradually  declined. 

The  trade  work  for  girls  is  conducted  in  a  separate  building,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  director  of  girls'  industrial  training.  The 
buUding  is  well  equipped  for  all  training  in  the  subjects  taught. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  the  girls  to  earn  their  live- 
lihood at  the  occupations  taught,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  return  to 
their  home  communities  and  to  be  a  factor  in  the  general  bettering  of 
the  social  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  community. 

Fourteen  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  academic  work,  which 
includes  mathematics,  English,  history,  and  lectures  on  trade  sub- 
jects. Like  the  boys,  the  girls  spend  three  days  per  week,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4.30  p.  m.  in  academic  work,  and  the  alternate  days,  from  7.16  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.  in  trade  work. 

Plain  sewing  is  the  first  exercise  in  the  sewing  course.  Girls  who 
know  nothing  of  needlework  are  placed  in  this  division.  After  com- 
pleting the  course  they  are  promoted  to  dressmaking  and  tailoring. 
The  sewing  and  tailoring  classes  do  the  sewing  for  the  institution; 
many  of  the  girls  do  their  own  sewing  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher.  In  both  dressmaking  and  millinery  the  girls  do  order  work 
for  the  teachers  and  others. 

All  of  the  laundry  work  for  the  institution  and  for  persons  con- 
nected with  the  institution  is  done  by  the  laundry  class. 

A  two-year  course  is  offered  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  plain 
sewing,  a  one-year  course  in  ladies'  tailoring,  and  a  four-year  course 
in  basket  making,  broom  making,  and  upholstering. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  work  for  girls  they  are  given  a  thorough 
course  in  cooking  and  in  home  making.  The  agricultural  training 
also  is  well  adapted  to  tlie  needs  of  girls,  many  of  whom  are  enrolled 
in  that  course. 

SNOW  HILL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITnTE,  SNOW  HILL,  ALA. 

The  Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  of  Snow  Hill,  Ala., 
was  founded  by  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  its  purpose  and 
system  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  latter  school.  It  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  an  agricultural  coirimunity,  2  miles  from  Snow  Hill. 
The  school  was  opened  in  1894  in  an  old  log  hut,  with  one  teacher 
and  three  pupils.  It  now  owns  2,000  acres  of  land  and  17  buildings 
of  modem  construction,  and  employs  27  officers  and  teachers. 

Agricultural  training  is  the  main  feature  of  the  school,  but  it  is  with 
the  trade  phase  only  that  this  report  is  concerned.     The  industrial 
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department  aims  to  give  pupils  '^such  training  as  will  enable  them  to 
do  their  work  more  intelligently,  thus  making  themselves  of  greater 
use  to  their  community/'  To  this  end  instruction  is  offered  in  a 
number  of  trades  which  are  open  to  colored  people  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  enrollment  in  the  several  trade  classes  during  the  year 
1909-10  was  as  follows:  Blacksmi thing  and  wheel wrigh ting,  12; 
brickmaking  and  bricklaying,  9;  carpentry  and  saw  milling,  22; 
laundering,  37;  printing,  7;  sewing,  34. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  work  of  the  school,  46  pupils  were  receiving 
instruction  in  mattress  making  and  chair  caning  and  22  were  learning 
cooking.     Housekeeping  was  studied  by  21  pupils. 

A  three-year  course  is  offered  in  blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 
ing,  carpentry  and  saw  milling,  printing,  and  in  sewing.  In  brick- 
making  and  bricklaying  and  in  laundering  the  course  is  two  years  in 
length.  In  all  trade  courses  for  males  20J  hours  per  week  are  given 
to  practice  work  and  28§  hours  to  academic  work  and  the  theory  of 
the  trade.  In  laundering  and  sewing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  time 
is  given  to  practice  work.  All  pupils  devote  16§  hours  each  week  to 
five  common-school  studies,  which  vary  according  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  individual  pupil,  and  4  hours  to  theory  of  trades.  Boys 
have  8  hours  of  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  each  week.  Nine 
teachers  of  trade  subjects  were  employed  in  1909-10.  Of  these,  four 
were  males  and  five  were  females. 

School  is  in  regular  session  from  the  first  Monday  in  September  to 
the  last  Sunday  in  April.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  summer  term 
of  three  and  one-half  months  for  such  pupils  as  fall  behind  in  their 
studies  during  the  regular  term.  Instruction  is  given  on  five  days  of 
the  week  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m.  On  .Saturday 
the  hours  are  from  7  to  11.30  a.  m. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  never  graduate.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  degree  of  proficiency  that  will  enable 
them  to  get  employment  many  leave  school  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
their  own  living. 

A  statement  of  the  shop  equipment  and  shop  practice  of  the  indus- 
trial department  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  present  report. 

The  school  admits  as  a  pupil  anyone  furnishing  written  testimo- 
nials of  good  character  who  is  at  least  14  years  of  age.  There  is  no 
maximum  age  limit  on  school  entrance.  Pupils  are  charged  an  en- 
trance fee  of  $2  and  a  tuition  fee  of  75  cents  per  month.  Admission 
to  the  school  may  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  school's  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  of  11  members,  all 
of  whom  are  teachers  in  the  institution,  who  are  chosen  by  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  products  of  the  industrial  department,  consisiihg 
of  wagons,  carts,  furniture,  brick,  etc.,  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 
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BEREAIT  MABUAL  TRAINING  AND    INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  PHILA- 

DBLPHU,  PA. 

An  evening  school  for  colored  people  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1899,  through  the  efforts  of  a  colored  minister  of  the  commu- 
nity, under  the  title  of  the  Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School.  The  school  gets  $7,500  a  year  from  the  State,  the  remainder 
of  the  money  for  its  expenses  being  contributed  by  interested  persons. 
It  has  no  endowment. 

A  four  years*  course  is  given  in  carpentry,  in  upholstering  and  chair 
caning,  and  in  tailoring;  a  three  years'  course  in  dressmaking;  and  a 
two  years'  course  in  millinery,  and  in  electrical  work.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  these  courses  on  June  9, 1910,  was:  Carpentry,  8;  upholster- 
ing and  chair  caning,  3;  tailoring,  7;  dressmaking,  61;  electrical 
work,  3;  millinery,  14.  To  be  admitted  to  the  school  pupils  must 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age. 

School  is  in  session  from  8  to  10  o'clock  five  evenings  per  week, 
each  pupil  attending  only  two  sessions  during  the  week.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  hours  was  made  to  suit  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  in 
domestic  service  or  in  laboring  positions.  The  pupils  in  the  third- 
year  class  in  dressmaking  meet  for  four  hours  on  Thursday  afternoons. 
These  pupils  also  attend  school  on  two  evenings  for  instruction  in 
arithmetic  and  millinery. 

The  school  year,  which  is  divided  into  three  terms,  covers  34  weeks. 
The  tuition  fee  is  $5  per  term  or  $15  per  year  throughout  each  course 
except  dressmaking,  in  which  pupils  pay  $15  during  each  of  the  first 
two  years  and  $20  during  the  third  year. 

So  far  no  academic  work  has  been  introduced  except  arithmetic  for 
pupils  in  the  third  year  of  the  dressmaking  course.  However,  the 
great  amount  of  illiteracy  among  the  pupils  of  the  institution  haa 
been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  classes,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  instruction  in  English  has  been  decided  upon. 

While,  like  many  other  colored  schools,  this  institution  is  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds,  it  has  sufficient  equipment  to  give  thorough  train- 
ing in  those  subjects  which  it  claims  to  teach. 

In  April,  1910,  several  day  classes  were  organized,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  course  in  power  sewing  machine  operating,  the  day 
work  is  academic  in  character  rather  than  industrial. 

The  class  in  power  sewing  machine  operating,  known  usually  as  the 
shirt-waist-making  class,  meets  every  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m., 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  On  Saturday  this  session  ends  at  1 
p.  m,  ^  This  class  is  expected  to  be  self-supporting;  that  is,  from  work 
supplied  from  an  outside  employer  the  pupils  are  expected  to  make 
enough  on  a  piece-rate  basis  to  pay  the  instructor  at  a  rate  of  30  cents 
per  week  per  pupil  and  also  to  receive  something  for  thenaselves. 
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The  class  is  conducted  on^a  shop  basis;  that  is,  the  hours  correspond 
closely  to  those  of  a  factory  and  a  piece  rate  is  paid  all  machine 
operators,  the  goods  being  furnished  by  a  manufacturer  who  pays 
for  the  completed  work. 

At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  eight  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
this  class.  As  soon  as  pupils  master  the  work,  which  they  do  in  from 
one  to  three  months'  time,  they  leave  the  school,  so  that  the  enroll- 
ment is  constantly  changing. 

Of  eight  teachers  of  trade  subjects  employed  in  1909-10  for  whom 
the  facts  were  reported,  six  had  worked  at  the  trade  for  periods  ranging 
from  3  to  29  years,  and  all  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the 
trade.  Seven  of  these  teachers  were  in  the  evening  school  and  one 
taught  power  machine  operating  in  the  day  school.  A  self -perpet- 
uating board  of  19  members  governs  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

WATCHMAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

Elementary  instruction  in  printing  and  dressmaking  is  given  in 
the  evening  sessions  of  tliis  school.  The  purpose  is  to  famiUarize 
pupils  with  trade  work.  The  school  was  founded  in  1908  by  Rev. 
W.  S.  Holland,  who  has  supplied  the  most  of  the  funds  for  its  mainte- 
nance.    The  tuition  fee  is  $10  per  year. 

This  school  is  housed  in  the  building  and  makes  use  of  the  equip- 
ment used  by  tlie  day  school.  The  printing  classes  meet  five  evenings 
per  week.  Pupils  in  these  classes  devote  two  and  one-half  hours  per 
week  to  theoretical  work — i.  e.,  general  instruction  in  spelUng,  pimctu- 
ation,  proof-reading,  care  and  use  of  tools  and  presses,  and  seven  and 
one-half  hours  to  practice  work,  including  learning  the  case,  distribu- 
tion of  the  type,  making  up  forms,  and  presswork. 

Classes  in  dressmaking  meet  two  evenings  a  week,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  for  two  hours.  One  hour  during  each  week  is  given  to 
general  instruction  on  the  nature  of  fabrics,  harmony  of  colors,  and 
bast  metliods  of  selecting  materials,  and  three  hours  are  devoted  to 
practice  work,  in  which  the  pupils  learn  cutting  fix)m  patterns,  bast- 
ing, the  making  and  fitting  of  shirt  waists,  etc.  The  courses  in  print- 
ing and  dressmaking  cover  two  years  as  a  minimum.  The  school 
year  in  1909-10  embraced  34  weeks,  from  October  1  to  May  28. 

The  school  does  not  attempt  to  turn  out  a  finished  workman. 
However,  the  pupils  graduated  have  an  elementary  training  that 
makes  tliem  much  more  valuable  than  the  untrained  person.  Chil- 
dren under  17  years  of  age  are  not  admitted. 

Two  teachers  of  trade  subjects  were  employed  in  1909-10.  The 
teacher  of  printing  had  had  25  years  experience  as  a  compositor  and 
the  dressmaking  teacher  had  worked  an  equal  number  of  years  as  an 
independent  di-essmaker. 

The  school  makes  no  commercial  product.  In  the  printing  class 
some  work  is  done  for  the  institution,  but  the  amount  is  not  large. 
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The  dressmaking  pupils  furnish  their  0¥m  materials  and  retain  the 
•completed  articles.  On  May  2S,  1910,  there  were  5  pupils  in  the 
printing  class  and  10  in  the  dressmaking  class.  In  addition,  6  pupils 
were  studying  household  science.  An  advisory  board  of  14  members 
named  by  the  president  of  the  school  assists  in  its  conduct. 

ALCORN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  ALCORN,  MISS. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  located  at  Alcorn, 
Miss.,  was  organized  under  its  present  title  in  1878. 
^  TTie  school  is  primarily  agricultural,  but  provision  is  made  for 
instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  trades.  It  is  a  pubUc  school,  and 
is  maintained  chiefly  by  Federal  and  State  funds.  These  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  no  data  r^arding 
the  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  trade  departments  alone  can 
be  given. 

Hie  enrollment  in  the  several  trade  classes  in  June,  1910,  was  as 
follows:  Blacksmithing  and  wheelwri^ting,  128;  carpentry  and 
cabinetmaking,  95;  dressmaking,  32;  painting,  35;  plain  sewing.  111 ; 
shoemaking,  33. 

In  blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting  and  in  carpentry  and  cabinet- 
making  the  course  covers  four  years.  In  the  remaining  trade  couises 
the  time  is  three  years.  The  school  year  is  36  weeks  in  length,  the 
opening  and  closing  dates  in  1910-11  being  September  7  and  May  24, 
respectively. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  one  of  the  three  tenns 
which  make  up  the  school  year.  The  minimum  age  limit  for  school 
entrance  is  16  years.  There  is  no  maximum  hmit.  The  only  charge 
for  tuition  is  a  yearly  fee  of  $15  for  nonresidents  of  the  State. 

All  trade  pupils  are  required  to  do  academic  work,  but  there  is  no 
correlation  between  the  academic  and  trade  work.  The  pupil  upon 
entering  the  trade  class  enters  the  academic  classes  at  that  point  for 
which  his  previous  training  has  prepared  him.  In  all  trade  classes 
18}  hours  per  week  are  given  to  academic  work  in  common-school 
subjects,  and  20^  hours  to  practical  trade  work. 

School  is  in  session  from  7.40  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.  and  from  2  to  5 
p.  m.  on  five  days  of  the  week.  In  addition  to  this,  all  pupils  who 
wish  employment  are  paid  by  the  institution  for  work  ^one  on  Sat- 
urday, thus  helping  poor  pupils  to  pay  their  way  while  in  school. 
For  Saturday  work  the  compensation  is  rated  in  proportion  to  the 
work  performed,  8  cents  per  hour  being  the  maximum  rate  paid. 
The  value  of  each  day's  work  is  marked  as  in  class  recitation  on  the 
scale  of  100.  Pupils  making  an  average  of  80  per  cent  for  the  month 
receive  the  maximum  wage;  for  less  than  80  per  cent  the  wages  are 
rated  proportionately. 
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•  A  pupil-foreman  is  selected  from  those  who  made  the  hi^est 
standing  for  the  previous  term,  in  this  way  giving  the  more  promis- 
ing pupils  training  for  executive  positions  as  well  as  for  actual  trade 
work.  About  40  per  cent  of  pupils  are  reported  as  remaining  in 
school  until  the  completion  of  their  courses. 

A  statement  of  the  shop  practice  work  and  the  equipment  for  trade 
instruction  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of  this  report. 

The  trade  classes  do  most  of  the  work  needed  by  the  institution. 
The  class  in  shoemaking  is  the  only  one  that  puts  a  product  on  the 
open  market.  During  the  year  1909-10  the  class  in  shoemaking 
sold  $250  worth  of  product.  A  board  of  trustees  of  eight  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  maintains  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  school. 

;  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  NORMAL,  ALA. 

'  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Normal,  Ala., 
was  established  in  1875  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
State.  Its  support  is  practically  all  derived  from  State  and  Federal 
sources.  It  is  located  in  an  agricultural  region  and  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  school.  The  trade  training,  while  secondary  in  impor- 
tance, is  of  a  very  practical  nature. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  trades  or  occupations  taught  and 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  in  June,  1910:  Blacksmithing 
and  wheel wrigh ting,  6;  bricklaying,  14;  carpentry,  21;  laundering, 
22;  millinery,  4;  painting,  house  and  sign,  6;  printing,  12;  sewing, 
60;  shoemaking,  12;  stationary  engineering,  9;  tailoring,  15. 

The  courses  in  millinery  and  in  laundering  are  two  years  each  in 
length ;  for  stationary  engineers,  carpentry,  and  bricklaying  it  is  four 
years,  and  in  the  other  trades  it  is  three  years. 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  7.30  to  11.45  a.  m.  and  from  1  to 
4  p.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  On  Saturday  the  hours  are 
from  7.30  to  11.45  a.  m. 

The  school  year  includes  42  weeks,  the  session  lasting  from  the  1st 
of  September  to  the  1st  of  June.  In  all  trade  courses  the  pupils 
devote  18f  hours  to  academic  studies  and  21f  hours  to  practice  work 
during  each  week.  Anyone  who  can  read  and  write  may  enter  the 
school,  and  pupils  are  received  at  any  time.  There  is  no  age  limit 
on  school  entrance,  but  the  average  age  of  new  pupils  is  about  17 
years.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Alabama.  Nonresidents  pay 
a  tuition  fee  of  $5  per  annum. 

A  board  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State 
supervises  the  school's  affairs.  In  addition,  there  is  an  advisory 
board  made  up  entirely  of  graduates  of  the  institution  and  wWso 
members  are  selected  by  its  president. 
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Only  about  20  per*  cent  of  the  pupils  are  said  to  remain  until  the 
completion  of  their  courses.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  as  soon  as 
a  pupil  feels  that  he  ''can  do  the  work''  he  leaves,  regardless  of  the 
diploma.    Most  of  the  withdrawals  occur  after  the  second  year. 

The  school  does  not  make  a  product  for  the  market.  Individuals 
in  the  millinery  and  sewing  classes  are  permitted  to  bring  their  own 
materials  or  that  of  their  friends  and  do  the  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teachers,  but  aside  from  this  no  products  are  'taken  from 
the  institution. 

HIGH  POINT  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 

The  New  York  Society  of  Friends  established  this  school  in  1891, 
the  purpose  being  the  industrial  and  academic  training  of  Negro  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  not  endowed,  being  supported  by  the  society  which 
founded  it. 

In  the  industrial  department  the  course  is  three  years  in  each  trade. 
In  order  to  graduate  from  any  department  of  the  institution  a  pupil 
must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  trade  work.  The  following  are 
the  trades  in  which  instruction  is  provided  and  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  each  on  May  20,  1910:  Basket  making,  49;  blacksmith- 
ing,  10;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  18;  carpentry,  7;  dressmaking, 
20;  plain  sewing,  49.  There  were  also  42  pupils  on  the  above  date 
who  were  receiving  instruction  in  cooking. 

The  academic  work  consists  of  mathematics,  English,  civics,  his- 
tory, science,  literature,  and  drawing.  Ten  hours  per  week  are  given 
to  practice  work  and  22 i  hours  to  academic  work,  including  time 
given  to  study  and  recreation. 

School  is  in  session  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m. 
on  five  days  of  the  week.  The  school  year  extends  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  embraces  35  weeks. 

To  enter  the  school  pupils  must  be  at  least  12  years  of  age  and  must 
present  a  certificate  of  good  health.  They  are  admitted  at  any  time 
of  the  school  year.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  to  resident  pupils. 
Nonresidents  pay  a  fee  of  $1.50  per  month.  A  board  of  24  members, 
chosen  by  the  New  York  yearly  meeting  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  has 
general  oversight  of  the  school. 

Tlie  school  makes  only  a  limited  amount  of  commercial  product. 
Pupils  get  their  practice  principally  upon  work  for  the  institution. 
This  training  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  adequate  to  give  graduates  of 
the  school  preference  with  employers.  The  latter  are  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  boys  and  girls  trained  here  have  proved  the  value  of  the 
training.  The  school  does  not  pretend  to  turn  out  finished  workmen, 
and  graduates  must  have  considerable  practice  at  their  trades  before 
they  can  hold  their  own  with  experienced  workmen. 
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MATESVnXB    raDUSTRIAL   AMD    BDUCATIONAL    raSTITUTB,    MAYES* 

VILLB,  S.  C. 

This  institution  is  the  development  of  a  small  school  oi^anized  m 
1885.  In  1896  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Mayeeville  Industrial  and 
Educational  Institute  under  the  laws  of  South  Carolina. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  Negro  youth  a  liberal  literary 
as  well  as  a  thorough  industrial  education. 

Pupils  axe  admitted  at  13  years  of  age,  or  above.  He  course,  cover- 
ing both  trade  and  academic  work,  is  four  years  in  length.  The  aca- 
demic work  is  the  same  as  the  usual  high  school  coiurse.  All  pupils 
devote  21  hours  per  week  to  academic  work  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  course  and  24  hours  during  the  fourth  year. 

The  trade  work  for  boys  includes  instruction  in  carpentry,  black- 
smithing  (including  wheel wrighting  and  horseshoeing),  bricklaying, 
stone  masonry  and  plastering,  and  tailoring.  The  boys  are  given  16f 
hoiu^s  per  week  of  instruction  and  practice  in  trade  work  until  the 
fourth  year,  when  the  time  is  reduced  to  13J  hours.  If  the  pupils 
remain  through  the  four-year  course  they  are  said  to  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  industrial  field  and  to  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding  em- 
ployment. However,  about  65  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  reported 
as  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  girls  are  given  instruction  in  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  and 
millinery.  Their  hours  of  practice  work  correspond  to  those  of  the 
boys. 

The  school  year  covers  29  weeks,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  May.  The  daily  sessions  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  1  to  4.30  p.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  Tuition  is  free  to 
all  pupils,  an  entrance  fee  of  $2  being  charged.  Pupils  are  admitted 
at  any  time  of  the  school  year.  A  self-perpetuating  board  of  14  mem- 
bers administers  the  school's  affairs. 

CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY,  ORANGEBURG,  S.  C. 

Claflin  University,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  makes  provision  for  trade 
instruction  as  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  Each  pupil 
of  14  years  of  age  or  over  is  required  to  elect  one  of  the  several  trade 
courses  offered  by  the  institution.  No  pupil  is  excused  from  work  in 
the  industrial  department  except  upon  written  request  from  parent 
or  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  efficiency  in  one  trade. 

In  the  trades  department  practice  work  is  made  paramount  to  the 
academic.  All  pupils  devote  15  hours  per  week  to  academic  studies, 
which  comprehend  liistory,  civics,  physiology,  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  and  English,  and  23 1  hours  per  week  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  trade  work. 

School  is  in  session  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m« 
on  five  days  of  each  week  from  the  last  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
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May.  To  tlie  boys,  four-year  courses  are  given  in  carpentry,  cabinet- 
making,  printing,  Uacksmithing,  whedwrigjiting,  briddaying  and 
plastering,  tailoring,  asd  machine  woodworking.  Three-year  courses 
in  carriage  painting  and  house  painting  are  also  offered.  The  girk 
are  given  three  years'  woik  in  ylnin  sevring,  two  in  dressmaMng, 
and  one  in  millinery. 

The  minimum  age  for  school  entrance  is  14  years.  All  pupils  pay 
an  annual  registration  fee  of  $2.  The  tuition  fee  varies  from  $10  to 
$30  per  annum,  depending  on  the  stage  of  academic  advancem^it  of 
the  pupil.  Pupils  who  have  graduated  from  the  several  trade  courses 
are  regarded  as  competent  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  trade  for 
which  they  have  been  trained.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  found 
in  good  positions,  and  several  are  reported  to  have  risen  to  executive 
positions.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  reported  as  leaving 
school  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their  course. 

VOORHEES  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  DENMARK,  S.  C. 

This  school,  located  at  Denmark,  S.  C,  was  founded  in  1897  by  a 
graduate  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  On  May  15, 
1910,  pupils  were  enrolled  in  trade  classes,  as  follows:  Blacksmithing 
and  wheelwrighting,  15;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  5 ;  broom  making, 
3;  carpentry,  22;  millinery,  4;  plumbing,  15;  printing,  12;  sawmill- 
ing,  22;  sewing  and  dressmaking,  48;  shoemaking,  2;  upholstering^ 
6;  wood  turning,  22. 

Wood  turning,  plumbing,  and  sawmilling  are  two-year  courses ;  all 
others  require  three  years  to  complete. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age  for  school  entrance.  Aca- 
demic work  is  required  of  every  pupil.  The  academic  course  covers 
mathematics,  grammar,  history,  English,  science,  and  mechanical 
drawing.  Twenty-five  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  tliis  academic 
work  and  22J  hours  to  trade  work  by  all  pupils. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  5.30 
p.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  Evening  classes  in  academic  work 
are  conducted  for  tliose  who  can  not  attend  the  day  sessions.  The 
school  year  covers  30  weeks.  No  chaise  is  made  for  tuition,  but  an 
entrance  fee  of  $1.50  is  collected  from  each  pupil. 

ST.  PAUL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  VA. 

Founded  by  an  Episcopal  minister  in  1883  this  institution  lias  con- 
tinued under  church  auspices.  During  the  year  1909-10,  82  boys 
and  17  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  various  trade  courses,  as  follows: 
Blacksmithing,  15;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  17;  carpentry,  13; 
dressmaking,  17;  harnessmaking,  3;  painting,  3;  printing.  4;  sta- 
tionary engineering,  14;  tailoring,  8;  wheelwrighting,  5. 
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The  dressmaking  course  covers  two  years;  in  the  other  courses 
the  time  is  tliree  years.  The  17  girls  also  take  lessons  in  cooking 
and  laundering.  The  school  is  in  contmuous  session  throughout 
the  year,  except  on  church  holidays  and  one  week  at  Christmas. 
In  practically  all  of  the  trade  classes  pupils  devote  12  hours  per  week 
to  theory  of  trade  and  academic  studies  aud  49  hours  to  practice 
work.  To  enter  the  school  a  pupil  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

There  is  no  tuition  fee  charged,  but  an  entrance  fee  of  $10  and  a 
medical  fee  of  $2,  also  an  incidental  fee  of  $2,  are  charged  for  admis- 
sion to  any  department  of  the  school. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  these  schools  the  St.  Paul  school  does  not 
require  trade  pupils  to  do  academic  work  during  the  day.  The  only 
school  work  required  in  the  daytime  is  two  hours  per  week  given  to  the 
theory  of  the  trade  studied.  The  hours  are  long.  Industrial  pupils 
begin  their  working  day  at  7.30  a.  m.  and  work  until  5  p.  m.,  with  an 
hour  recess  at  noon.  In  addition  to  this,  they  attend  school  for 
instruction  in  common  school  branches  from  7  to  9  on  five  evenings 
of  each  week. 

The  school  makes  no  commercial  product,  but  practically  all  the 
work  needed  by  the  institution  is  done  by  pupils  of  the  industrial 
department. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

nrDZAV  nmusTsiAL  schools. 
miRODucTion. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  schools  the  endeavor  has  been 
merely  to  acquamt  the  reader  in  a  general  way  with  what  is  being 
done  toward  providing  vocational  training  for  the  45,000  or  more 
Indians  of  school  age  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  No 
attempt  at  a  census  of  schools  offering  industrial  courses  for  Indians 
has  been  made. 

The  most  recent  information  is  that  there  are  21  Indian  schools 
in  the  United  States  in  which  industrial  instruction  is  given.  A 
majority  of  these  institutions  is  scattered  throughout  the  Western 
States,  where  they  may  be  easily  accessible  to  pupils  from  the  different 
reservations.  Courses  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  wagon  making, 
painting,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring  are  offered  in  most  schools.  In 
a  few  schools,  particularly  those  located  on  reservations,  only  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  trades  are  taught.  At  Fort  Lapwai,'  Idaho,  an 
industrial  high  school  is  maintained  by  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  jointly,  which  receives  both  Indian  and  white  pupils, 
each  race  being  afforded  equal  opportunities  as  to  instruction.  At 
the  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  an  institu- 
tion established  primarily  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  race,  Indians 
are  admitted  to  a  limited  extent.  (See  p.  314.)  In  the  pages  which 
follow  a  description  is  given  of  the  leading  features  of  two  schools, 
one  under  Federal  and  the  other  under  State  control,  whose  aim  is  to 
train  Indian  boys  and  girls  for  industrial  pursuits. 

UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  to 

train  Indian  youth  of  both  sexes  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties 

of  citizenship  and  to  prepare  them  for  earning  a  livelihood,  either 

among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  whites  away  from 

the  reservation.     In  the  several  trades  or  vocations  taught  the  aim 

is  to  give  the  pupils  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  and  to 

advance  them  to  a  stage  where  only  the  time  required  for  adaptation 

to  special  shop  conditions  shall  be  needed  in  order  to  qualify  them 

for  work  as  journeymen. 
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The  school  was  established  in  1879  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  Indians  training  in  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  their  white  neighbors.  Use  of  the  abandoned  Army  post  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  having  been  provided  for  this  purpose,  the  school  was  opened 
on  October  6,  1879.  The  school  is  intended  for  Indians,  exclusive 
of  the  so-called  Five  CiviUzed  Tribes. 

The  school  is  supported  by  annual  appropriations  of  Congress,  and 
its  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
needs  of  the  different  locahties  from  which  the  pupils  are  received. 
The  subjects  taught  are  selected  by  the  superintendent  after  careful 
investigation  of  the  special  needs  of  the  Indian,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Comxnissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  trades  taught  to  males,  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  on 
January  31,  1910,  were  as  follows:  Baking,  6;  blacksmi thing  and 
wheelwrighting,  17;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  9;  carpentry  and 
cabinetmaking,  39;  carriage  making,  trimming,  and  upholstering,  4; 
harness  making,  15;  painting,  house  and  sign,  19;  plumbing  and 
steamfitting,  18;  printing,  42;  shoemaking,  8;  stationary  engineer- 
ing, 5;  tailoring,  28;  and  tinsmithing,  5;  total,  215.  In  addition 
there  were  35  boys  receiving  instruction  in  farming,  dairy  work,  and 
horticulture.  In  addition  to  the  trades  taught  to  males,  instruction* 
in  sewing  and  dressmaking  and  in  laundry  work  is  provided  for  the 
girls.  On  May  31,  1910,  there  were  53  girls  in  the  sewing  and  dress- 
making department  and  24  in  the  laundry.  Besides  these,  there  were 
236  girls  who  were  receiving  instruction  in  cooking. 

Attendance  upon  the  school  is  entirely  voluntary.  In  general  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  years  who  can  prove  the  pos- 
session of  at  least  one-eighth  Indian  blood,  and  who  are  of  sound 
health  and  morals,  are  accepted  as  pupils.  In  exceptional  cases  per- 
sons below  or  above  the  age  limits  may  be  admitted.  Members  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  well  as  students  from  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  are  admitted,  but  only  on  the  payment  of  tuition  charges. 

Pupils  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Upon 
entry  they  are  examined  for  classification,  and  later  they  are  pro- 
moted or  demoted  as  their  rate  of  progress  may  warrant  or  demand. 
Special  pupils  who  wish  to  take  up  trade  work  only,  and  who  do  not 
desire  further  academic  training,  may  be  admitted  for  this  purpose 
provided  they  have  a  good  elementary  education.  Each  pupil  is 
expected  to  continue  at  his  trade  until  it  is  mastered,  unless  it  is  for  his 
best  interests  to  make  a  change.  An  ^*  outing  system*'  enables  pupils 
pursuing  trade  courses  to  obtain  employment  in  shops  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  during  a  part  of  the  school  term  where,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  wages  earned,  they  are  introduced  to  actual  conditions 
of  industrial  life.  Large  numbers  of  students  annually  avail  tb^xi-- 
selves  of  the  advantages  of  this  feature. 
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There  is  no  stated  term  limit  in  any  of  the  trades  or  vocations 
taught  in  the  school.  A  certificate  is  issued  to  the  pupil  whenever  he 
is  able  to  satisfy  the  instructor  and  the  superintendent  that  he  has 
mastered  the  essentials  of  his  trade.  Owing  to  the  widely  varying 
conditions  as  to  the  previous  educational  advantages  of  pupils  enter- 
ing the  school,  the  academic  work  can  notbe  arranged  so  as  to  corre- 
late with  the  industrial  courses.  The  work  of  the  latter  begins  as  soon 
as  the  pupil  is  admitted,  and  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  any  of  the  academic  grades  provided  for  in  the  curriculum  of  study. 

In  all  trades  or  vocations  taught  the  pupils  devote  15  hours  per  week 
to  common-school  studies  and  24  hours  to  shop  work  or  comparable 
form  of  practice  work,  making  a  total  of  39  hours  spent  in  the  school 
each  week. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  academic  department  is  as  follows: 

First  grade. — Number  work,  language,  physiology,  geography,  morals  and  manners, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  general  lessons. 

Second  grade. — Arithmetic,  physiology,  language,  geography,  morals  and  manners, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  general  lessons. 

Third  grade, — Language,  arithmetic,  physiology,  geography,  morab  and  manners, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  general  lessons. 

.  Fourth  grade. — Geography,  literature,  physiology,  morals  and  manners,  arithmetic, 
language,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  general  lessons. 

Fifth  grade. — Physiology,  arithmetic,  geography,  morals  and  manners,  literature,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  spelling,  general  lessons.  > 

Sixth  grade. — Geography,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  literature  and  history, 
arithmetic,  physiology,  morals  and  manners. 

Freshman  year. — Literature  and  history,  arithmetic,  language,  penmanship,  orthog- 
raphy, elementary  science,  business  forms,  general  lessons. 

Sophomore  year. — Orthography,  elementary  science,  business  forms,  geography, 
language,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  general  lessons. 

Junior  year. — Elementary  science,  business  forms,  penmanship,  language,  orthog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  coii^mercial  geography,  general  lessons. 

Senior  year. — Geography,  arithmetic,  ortliography,  literature  and  history,  elemen- 
tary science,  business  forms,  penmanship. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  shop  or  practice  work  performed 
in  each  of  tlie  several  trades: 

Baking. — In  the  bakery,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  in- 
structor, is  made  all  the  pastry  and  breadstuffs  needed  to  feed  the 
thousand  or  more  pupils  at  the  institution,  thus  giving  pupils 
plenty  of  practice  as  well  as  theory  in  the  trade  of  baking.  The 
equipment  is  modem  and  sufficient  for  all  needs  of  the  school. 

Blacksmithing  and  wTieelivrighting,— The  course  of  study  in  this 
department  embraces  all  the  ironwork  in  buggy  and  wagon  con- 
structiony  horseshoeing,  tempering,  tire  setting,  tool  making,  and 
welding.  In  horseshoeing  practical  work  is  given  by  shoeing  the 
horses  and  mules  used  at  the  school  and  the  two  farms  connected 
th^ewith.    Tempering  of  different  metals  is  taught  as  |>ractical  work 
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of  this  sort  comes  in  from  day  to  day.  The  shop  equipment  is 
complete  and  up  to  date. 

Bricklaying  and  plastering. — ^The  course  in  bricklaying  consists  of 
instruction  in  the  proper  use  of  tools;  making  mortar  beds  and  boards; 
the  choice  of  lime  and  sand;  screening  sand  and  slaking  lime;  the 
use  of  coloring  material;  building  scaffolding;  selecting  and  cleaning 
brick;  spreading  mortar;  laying  brick  pavements  and  piers;  building 
ItrcheS;  chimneys,  and  stacks;  setting  door  and  window  frames; 
trimming  joints;  the  use  of  headers,  etc. 

The  plastering  work  comprises  mortar  mixing;  the  use  of  hair; 
lathing;  plastering  walls  and  ceiling;  plastering  to  ground  and  to 
finish  and  sand  finish.  New  buildings  of  the  school  are  plastered  by 
pupils  under  a  master  mechanic. 

Work  in  cement  includes  laying  pavements;  making  excavations; 
framework;  grouting;  mixing  screened  stone,  cement,  and  sand; 
leveling;  marking;  putting  on  top  coat  of  cement  and  sand;  finishing; 
building  curb;  removing  frame;  care  of  pavement  until  hardened; 
molding  of  artificial  stone,  etc. 

Practical  work  in  masonry  is  also  done  by  pupils.  A  full  assort- 
ment of  hand  tools  is  provided  for  each  kind  of  work. 

CarperUry  and  cabinetmaJcing. — ^The  course  of  study  consists  of  th^ 
names,  use,  and  care  of  tools;  dimensions;  planing  by  hand;  nailing 
and  gluing  various  kinds  of  joints,  with  their  practical  uses. 

After  the  pupil  has  acquired  some  skill  in  the  use  of  his  hands  he 
is  given  practice  in  the  use  and  care  of  macliines.  Cabinetmaking  is 
taken  up  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  execute  his  work  in  a  neat  manner. 
The  construction  and  repair  of  buildings^  as  well  as  the  making  of 
furniture  for  school  use,  furnishes  practice  work  for  pupils. 

The  equipment  of  this  department  comprises  a  number  of  machines 
driven  by  individual  motors  and  all  necessary  hand  tools. 

Carruige  making,  trimmm^,  ardupholstenr^.-Ii>Btmctioncomprises 
the  care  and  use  of  tools;  planing,  squaring,  marking,  mortising,  ten- 
oning, and  framing.  A  detailed  drawing  of  the  body  or  the  gear  is 
made,  after  which  is  begun  the  construction  of  the  piece  to  be  pro- 
duced. Practice  is  also  given  in  filling,  priming,  glazing,  rubbing  out, 
putting  in  color  and  varnish,  striping,  ornamenting,  and  finishing; 
also  in  laying  out  cloth,  filUng,  tufting,  sewing,  and  covering  top  and 
bows.     This  shop  has  all  necessary  equipment. 

Harness  making, — The  student  is  taught  how  to  cut  out  and  make 
a  complete  set  of  harness,  how  to  select  leather  for  particular  kinds 
of  work,  how  to  dress  and  finish  work,  and  how  to  care  for  and  repair 
harness.  The  equipment  consists  of  benches  and  sewing  horses,  with 
all  conveniences. 

Painting,  house  and  sign. — House  painting  includes  paint  mixing, 
inside  and  outside  painting,  graining,  natural  hardwood  finish,  var- 
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nishing,  polishing  and  enameling,  sizing,  and  calcimining.  All  build- 
ings on  the  grounds  are  painted  and  all  calcimining  is  done  by  pupils 
as  practice  work.  In  sign  painting  instruction  is  given  in  styles  and 
names  of  letters,  shapes  and  proportions,  laying  out,  cutting,  spacing, 
and  gilding. 

Plumbing  arid  steamjitting, — ^The  work  in  this  department  iff  divided 
into  three  parts,  arranged  progressively.  The  first  part  embraces  the 
names  and  use  of  tools,  making  nipples,  cutting  pipe,  laying  out 
heating  systems ;  setting  up  and  repairing  steam  gauges,  pumps,  traps, 
etc.  The  second  part  consists  of  more  advanced  work  in  making 
joints,  laying  sewer  pipes  and  traps;  erecting  soil  stacks;  fitting  lava- 
tories, bathtubs  and  closets;  placing  boilers;  repairing  tanks,  etc. 
In  the  third  part  of  the  course  instruction  is  given  in  the  erection  of 
line  shafting  and  in  the  installation  and  repair  of  laundry,  bakery, 
and  farm  maclimery. 

PrifUin^.-The  printeiy  is  fitted  up  and  conducted  as  nearly  like  a 
commercial  plant  as  possible,  and  the  work  executed  is  made  up  of 
all  kinds  of  job  work,  from  a  card  to  a  catalogue.  A  weekly  news- 
paper and  a  monthly  magazine  are  published,  and  other  pamphlets 
and  publications  are  got  out  in  the  interest  of  the  school  from  time 
to  time.  Special  attention  is  given  to  presswork,  it  being  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  this  department  to  train  students  for  positions  as 
feeders  and  pressmen.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  five  years, 
and  the  equipment  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

Shoemaking. — The  student  is  taught  the  various  operations  involved 
in  making  both  men^s  and  women's  shoes.  All  work  is  done  by  hand, 
except  sewmg  on  soles,  which  is  done  by  a  machme  run  by  motor. 
Much  repair  work  is  done  by  students.  The  department  is  well 
equipped  with  improved  tools  and  machinery. 

Stationary  engineering, — A  Umited  number  of  pupils  are  given 
practice  in  the  care  and  management  of  four  160-horsepower  boilers, 
equipped  with  mechanical  stokers,  which  furnish  heat  and  power  to 
the  school.  Several  steam  engines,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
individual  motors,  afford  training  in  the  sort  of  work  which  the 
student  may  be  called  on  to  perform  when  he  takes  employment 
outside  the  school. 

Tailoring. — The  work  in  this  department  consists  chiefly  in  making 
uniforms  for  the  school,  working-clothes  for  the  boys,  and  civiUan 
suits  for  the  graduates.  The  course  is  divided  into  three  grades — not 
necessarily  years,  but  each  grade  must  be  completed  before  advance- 
ment is  made  to  another. 

Tinstnithing, — Practice  work  in  tinsmithing  consists  of  making  tin 
and  sheet-metal  vessels  and  tin  roofing.  The  pupil  is  taught  the  care 
and  use  of  tools  and  machines,  and  how  to  make  repairs  of  all  kinds. 
The  shop  is  equipped  with  all  necessary  tools  and  machines. 
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Semng  and  dressmaJcing, — The  work  for  girls  in  sewing  and  dress- 
making is  divided  into  four  grades,  as  follows: 

1 .  The  darning  class  of  small  girls  and  beginners,  in  which  is  taught 
the  use  of  the  thimble  and  the  needle,  darning,  plain  sewing,  and 
stitching  on  the  machine. 

2.  The  class  in  all  kinds  of  repairing  and  mending. 

3.  The  plain-sewing  class,  in  which  is  done  all  the  more  advanced 
plain  sewing. 

4.  The  dressmaking  class,  where  is  taught  cutting,  fitting,  and  the 
making  of  the  school  uniforms  and  work  dresses.  The  seniors  are 
taught  drafting  and  the  making  of  useful  patterns,  how  to  tuck  and 
shirr  thin  materials,  fancy  waists,  and  skirts.  This  department  makes 
the  graduation  dresses  used  at  the  school  commencement  exercises. 

The  equipment  consists  of  sewing  machines,  tables,  and  all  neces- 
sary appliances  for  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting. 

Laundry  work, — The  laundry  work  is  carried  on  in  a  very  practical 
manner.  The  pieces  are  washed  and  delivered  to  the  various  quarters 
each  week,  necessitating  the  girl  who  is  learning  this  trade  to  do  all 
grades  of  work.  Each  girl  does  a  certain  amount  of  washing  and 
ironing,  which  is  carefully  supervised.  A  special  detail  of  girls  spend  ^ 
part  of  each  day  for  six  weeks  sorting  and  counting  clothes,  making 
starch,  starching  collars,  sprinkling  and  folding  clothes,  etc.  Th« 
equipment  is  that  of  a  modem  laundry. 

In  all  departments  of  the  school  one  half  of  the  regular  students  are 
instructed  in  their  trades  and  occupations  between  the  hours  of  7.30 
and  11.30  a.  m.,  six  days  weekly,  and  the  other  half  between  the 
hours  of  1  and  5  p.  m.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  students  are 
changed  from  the  morning  period  to  the  afternoon  period,  and  vice 
versa.  The  half  day  (three  hours  for  five  days  weekly)  not  devoted 
to  trade  work  is  utilized  for  academic  instruction. 

The  length  of  the  school  year  is  40  weeks,  from  about  September  1  to 
June  15.  There  is  no  summer  term.  The  vacation  during  the  school 
year  consists  of  one  week  at  Christmas. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  academic 
branches  in  addition  to  their  industrial  training  are  awarded  a 
diploma,  which  states  the  trade  followed  by  the  pupil  and  the  grade 
attained  therein.  A  certificate  is  given  pupils  who  have  mastered  the 
trade  or  occupation  pursued  in  the  school,  but  who  have  not  finished 
the  academic  course.  About  30  per  cent  of  pupils  leave  school  before 
the  completion  of  their  trade  course.  It  is  compulsory  that  pupils 
remain  in  the  school  during  the  period  for  which  they  enroll,  but  many 
enter  for  limited  periods  of  from  one  to  three  years  and  return  to  their 
homes  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  enrollment.  Of  these, 
large  numbers  reenroll  after  vacation  for  an  additional  term  in  order 
to  complete  their  trades. 
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The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  industrial  department  in 
190^10  was  about  20.  Instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  was  given 
by  one  teacher  while  another  taught  only  practical  proof  reading.  All 
teachers  were  appointed  as  a  result  of  examinations  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  Of  the  teachers  of  trade 
subjects  reported,  five  had  attended  schools  other  than  comrnon 
schools  and  one  had  pursued  a  correspondence-school  course.  Actual 
shop  experience  in  the  trade  taught  was  reported  by  18  teachers,  and 
previous  experience  in  teaching  the  trade,  either  in  the  school  or 
elsewhere,  by  17  teachers. 

Teachers  of  general  subjects  do  not  give  instruction  in  the  trades 
or  occupations,  but  it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  accompany  their 
classes  at  stated  periods  to  the  shops  or  other  places  of  employment 
and  collaborate  with  the  industrial  instructors  in  the  application  of 
trade  or  industrial  terms  to  the  regular  academic  work.  No  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  by  the  school  in  retaining  capable  teachers  of 
trade  work.  Those  who  leave  are  usually  transferred  by  promotion  to 
other  Government  schools,  but  the  per  cent  of  such  transfers  is  smalL 

Approximately  $400,000  have  been  expended  for  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  for  the  school.  This  amount  has  been  drawn 
from  general  appropriations  of  Congress  for  the  support  of  the 
school,  made  at  various  times  since  1879.  The  equipment  for  trade 
instruction,  consisting  of  tools,  benches,  machines,  etc.,  also  pro- 
vided out  of  appropriations  of  Congress,  would  cost  about  $44,500 
if  replaced.  During  1909-10  the  amount  of  financial  support  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Government  was  $164,000. 

Pupils  who  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  without  cost 
are  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  $167  per  year,  payable  in  monthly 
installments.  No  other  fees  or  charges  are  made.  Pupils  are  pro- 
vided with  board  and  clothing  during  their  period  of  attendance 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  free  pupils,  with  transportation  from  and  to 
their  reservations  or  other  places  of  residence.  All  schoolbooks  are 
furnished  free  to  pupils. 

.The  cost  of  materials  used  in  trade  instruction  during  1909-10 
was  $39,167,  this  being  paid  from  the  general  appropriation  of  Con- 
gress for  the  school.  No  janitor  service  is  required  for  the  school,  as 
all  work  of  this  kind  is  done  by  pupils.  Products  of  the  school  that 
are  not  needed  for  school  use  are  sold  to  private  individuals  and  to 
the  Government  for  use  throughout  the  Indian  school  service,  and 
for  the  use  of  old  Indians.  These  consist  of,  in  addition  to  farm  and 
dairy  products,  manufactured  articles  of  the  several  industrial 
departments,  such  as  harness,  wagons,  surreys,  tinware,  etc. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  manufactured  products  in  1909-10 
were  $2,072.26.  The  products  of  the  other  departments,  such  as 
imiform    coats  and    trousers,  shirts,  dresses,  underwear,  curtains, 
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shoetSy  pillow  cases,  shoes,  etc.,  are  not  sold,  but  issued  to  pupils. 
Pupils  themselves  earn  nothing  in  the  school  from  the  sale  of  finished 
products. 

Except  as  regards  that  part  which  is  required  for  adaptation  to 
special  shop  conditions,  the  school  work  in  all  trades  taught  is  usu- 
ally accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  usual  period  of  apprenticeship. 
Under  the  ** outing  system*'  which  prevails  in  the  school,  there  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  pupils  by  employers,  nowithstanding  the 
stringent  rules  imposed  on  the  latter  as  regards  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  pupils  employed.  The  yoxmg  men  are  placed  in  shops 
with  contractors  and  in  manufacturing  establishments,  where  they 
work  side  by  side  with  white  mechanics,  receiving  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  kind,  of  work  done  and  the  ability  and  skill  manifested.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1909-10  nearly  100  young  men  from  the  various 
trades  departments  were  employed  imder  these  conditions,  many  of 
them  receiving  regular  journeymen's  wages.  •  A  complete  record  of 
the  career  of  each  graduate  is  kept,  which  shows  the  wages  earned 
and  the  positions  held.  This  record  shows  that  graduates  of  the 
school  are  able  to  hold  their  own  as  general  workmen  in  the  shops  in 
which  they  are  employed.  Many  applications  for  the  services  of 
graduates  and  ex-pupils  are  received  at  the  school. 

Much  appreciation  of  the  school  has  been  manifested  by  the  In- 
dians in  general,  as  well  as  by  prominent  persons  interested  in  educa- 
tional and  sociological  questions  who  have  observed  the  work  being 
done  at  Carlisle. 

Labor  unions  have  in  the  past  shown  some  opposition  to  the  em- 
ployment of  boys  from  the  school  in  shops  alongside  of  their  mem- 
bers, but  this  feeling  is  said  to  have  died  out. 

The  boys  in  the  school  are  imder  partial  military  discipline,  which 
develops  attention  to  details,  respect  for  superiors,  and  obedience; 
all  being  conducive  to  all-round  manliness.  The  girls  are  under  the 
supervision  of  "orderlies"  appointed  by  the  matron.  The  disci- 
pline is  firm,  but  kindly.  Girls  leaving  the  grounds  are  accompanied 
by  chaperons.  Pupils  of  this  school  are  more  orderly  than  are  those 
in  common  schools,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  required  to  move 
with  military  precision.  They  become  regular  and  prompt,  also  due 
to  the  system  of  unity  in  movement.  They  are  easily  controlled 
and  are  quick  to  form  habits  of  promptness  and  regularity. 

The  training  received  at  the  school  is  believed  to  raise  the  moral 
and  ethical  character  of  pupils,  by  teaching  them  habits  of  self-con- 
trol, reliability,  neatness  and  promptness.  The  intimate  relations 
existing  between  pupils  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  general  environ- 
ments, exert  a  refining  influence.  Those  who  have  returned  to  their 
homes  are  considered  leaders  in  their  communities. 
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THOMAS   INDIAN   SCHOOL,   CATTARAUGUS   INDIAN   RESERVATION, 

IROQUOIS,  N.  Y. 

Established  as  a  mission  school  in  1855,  this  institution  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1875.  Its  purpose  is 
to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  trades  to  orphan  and  destitute  Indian 
boys  and  girls  from  the  several  reservations  of  the  State.  Boys  are 
given  about  half  of  the  necessary  training  for  trade  pursuits,  while 
girls  receive  a  somewhat  larger  measure  of  instruction  in  the  occu- 
pations fitted  to  their  sex.  The  subjects  taught  are  selected  by  the 
board  of  managers  and  the  superintendent,  the  course  of  mstructioh 
being  made  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  special  class  of  pupils 
comprising  the  school's  population. 

On  June  25,  1910,  there  were  10  boys  who  were  engaged  in  car- 
pentry and  joinery  work,  including  cabinetmaking,  10  who  were 
learning  house  painting,  and  5  who  were  studying  steam  fitting.  In 
addition,  20  boys  were  doing  work  in  farming.  On  the  same  date 
25  girls  were  receiving  instruction  in  sewing  and  20  in  laundering. 
Fifteen  girls  were  being  taught  cooking.  All  girls  are  instructed  in 
the  three  last-mentioned  subjects,  but  make  a  study  of  one  in  par- 
ticular, with  a  view  to  following  that  as  a  vocation. 

When  vacancies  exist  in  the  school,  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  There  are  no  definite  limits  to  the  period  which  a  pupil 
may  devote  to  the  study  of  a  particular  trade.  In  general,  pupils 
remain  until  the  completion  of  their  studies  in  the  scholastic  depart- 
ment, receiving  trade  instruction  during  the  last  four  years  of  the 
course.  The  academic  subjects  taken  during  each  of  these  four 
years  are  reading,  writing,  geography,  history,  civics,  drawing, 
mathematics,  household  science,  and  agriculture.  Equal  time  is 
given  to  schoolroom  instruction  and  to  trade  work,  a  part  of  the 
pupils  spending  the  forenoon  in  the  shops  and  in  the  afternoon  being 
succeeded  by  the  remainder.  There  is  little  attempt  at  correlating 
the  academic  with  the  trade  instruction. 

The  school  is  open  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  4.30 
p.  m.,  with  an  additional  hour  from  7.15  to  8.15  in  the  evening. 
Five  sessions  a  week  are  held,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive. 
The  length  of  the  school  year  is  40  weeks,  from  the  1st  of  September 
to  the  last  of  June,  with  one  week  of  vacation  at  Christmas.  About 
15  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  reported  as  leaving  the  school  before 
the  completion  of  their  courses.  A  majority  of  these  are  older 
pupils  who  have  become  proficient  enough  to  earn  a  livelihood  in 
their  chosen  vocations. 

All  teachers  employed  in  the  school  are  obtained  from  the  State 
civil  service  register  of  eligibles.  Of  seven  teachers  of  trade  subjects 
in  1909-10  for  whom  the  facts  were  reported,  four  had  attended  other 
than  common  schools,  five  had  actual  shop  experience  in  the  trade 
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taught,  and  all  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  trade.  Each 
teacher  of  academic  subjects  also  gives  some  instruction  in  indus- 
trial work. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  school  consists  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  six  years.  This 
board  has  direct  charge  of  the  school's  affairs  and  reports  annually 
to  the  legislature.  In  1909  the  State  appropriated  $4,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  and  $6,000  for  an  additional  building  for 
trade  instruction.  The  present  shop  equipment  of  tools  and  machines 
is  valued  at  $1,550. 

All  pupils  of  the  institution  receive  free  tuition,  board,  and  clothing. 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  textbooks  or  other  school  property. 
The  cost  of  materials  used  in  training  for  trade  work  during  the 
session  of  1909-10,  approximating  $800,  was  paid  from  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  school's  support.  Products  of  the  industrial 
department,  consisting  of  articles  of  fumitiu*e,  clothing,  farm  and 
garden  produce,  etc.,  are  used  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

While  not  graduated  as  finished  workmen,  pupils  usually  find 
ready  employment  among  the  industries  contiguous  to  the  Indian 
reservations,  on  farms,  and  in  domestic  service.  No  opposition  to 
the  school  has  been  manifested,  and  much  appreciation  of  its  work 
has  been  expressed  by  leading  citizens  of  the  community,  as  well  as 
by  educators  generally  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian. 

The  endeavor  is  to  keep  the  pupils  usefully  employed  by  arousing 
and  stimulating  a  healthy  interest  in  their  work.  Discipline  is 
believed  to  compare  favorably  with  that  in  common  schools  when 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  pupils  is  considered.  The 
school  influence,  which  leads  from  indolence  and  shiftlessness  to 
habits  of  industry  and  usefulness,  together  with  the  direct  religious 
and  moral  training  imparted,  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  charac- 
ter of  the  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

COBSESPOVDEVCE  SCHOOLS. 
INTRODUCTIOIf. 

Correspondence  schools  have  developed  through  a  recognized  need 
of  a  means  to  carry  instruction  to  people  who  realize  the  deficiencies 
in  their  education  and  are  ambitious  to  study  in  order  to  improve 
their  condition,  but  who  are  so  situated  as  to  work,  distance,  or  other 
circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  schools  or  colleges.  In  the 
case  of  mechanics  in  shops  these  schools  take  the  place  of  the  con- 
tinuation or  cooperative  schools  in  so  far  as  they  provide  the  theo- 
retical instruction  which  supplements  the  practical  work  carried  on 
in  the  shop.  The  character  of  the  instruction  varies  widely.  Many 
apprentices  and  journeymen  who  left  school  for  work  at  the  age  of  14 
or  younger,  and  who  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  had  not  completed 
the  granmiar  grades,  must  be  provided  at  first  with  elementary  work; 
other  applicants  take  up  their  studies  at  advanced  stages.  How- 
ever, the  correspondence  school  gives  the  pupils  whatever  work  they 
elect,  provided  that  they  are  able  to  master  the  instructions  mailed 
them.  The  only  requirements  for  enrollment  are  ability  to  read  and 
write  English. 

The  schools  can  not  state  definitely  how  long  a  pupil  will  require 
to  cover  a  course;  at  best  they  can  merely  state  that  progress  depends 
on  ability  and  the  amount  of  time  per  day  or  per  week  devoted  to 
study.  Occasionally  a  maximum  number  of  years  is  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  a  course,  but  as  a  rule  the  pupil  takes  his  own  time, 
which  may  be  considerably  lengthened  because  of  his  inability  to 
grasp  a  subject  quickly,  by  lack  of  opportunity  to  study  regularly 
because  of  overtime  work  or  other  business  reasons,  or  by  illness  or 
some  other  unforeseen  or  nonpreventable  cause. 

Somewhat  recently  a  new  feature  has  been  added  to  the  work  of 
some  of  the  correspondence  schools.  This  is  the  sending  forth  of 
"traveling  instructor's"  to  assist  apprentices  and  journeymen  pupils 
whom  they  meet  for  an  hour  weekly  or  bimonthly  in  their  places  of 
employment.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  prepare  and  send  regularly 
to  the  school  the  assigned  lessons  and  to  confer  with  the  traveling 
instructor  only  on  points  which  they  find  too  difficult  to  master. 
One  of  the  principal  benefits  of  this  system  is  the  encouragement  to 
persevere  when  the  pupils  become  discouraged  and  decide  to  discon- 
tinue study.  The  fact  that  these  pupils  must  work  against  consider- 
able odds,  due  to  their  lack  of  elementary  education,  to  their  tiring 
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day  in  the  shop,  and  to  the  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  their 
associates  for  their  desire  to  better  their  condition,  makes  the  assist- 
ance of  the  *' traveling  instructor"  invaluable.  The  extension  divi- 
sion of  Wisconsin  University  has  employed  this  method  extensively 
and  most  successfully. 

Correspondence  schools  may  give  instruction  for  only  one  occupa- 
tion or  in  a  number  of  occupations.  In  the  first  class  are  found  such 
schools  as  the  International  Typographical  Union  Course  of  Instruo- 
tion  in  Printing,  Chicago,  111.;  the  School  of  Railway  Signaling, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  and  the  American  College  of  Dressmaking,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  the  second  class  are  found  schools  similar  to  tiie  follow- 
ing: The  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.;  the 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  HI.;  the  extension 
division  of  Wisconsin  University,  Madison,  Wis.;  and  the  Union 
Pacific  Educational  Bureau  of  Information,  Omaha,  Nebr.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last  named  these  schools  all  charge  tuition  vary- 
ing according  to  the  school  and  course.  The  Educational  Bureau  of 
Information  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  organized  for 
the  benefit  of  its  employees  who  voluntarily  elect  to  take  a  course 
and  who  are  not  charged  tuition.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  the^ 
betterment  of  the  service  through  increased  efficiency  and  the  oppos* 
tunity  to  qualify  for  positions  of  responsibility. 

In  the  following  outlines  of  a  number  of  correspondence  schools  il 
will  be  seen  that  in  general  their  methods  of  instruction  are  similar 
and  the  points  of  difference  are  due  largely  to  speciaUzation. 

INTERNATIOIf AL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

This  school  was  established  in  1891.  The  purpose  of  the  school  as 
stated  in  its  catalogue  is  *^ Teaching  employed  persons  the  science  of 
their  trades  or  professions;  preparing  misplaced  an4  dissatisfied  peo- 
ple for  congenial  or  better-paying  work;  giving  young  unemployed 
persons  the  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  start  at  good  salaries 
in  chosen  vocations." 

Many  of  the  courses  offered  come  under  the  present  investigation 
as  continuation  or  preparatory  study. 

The  textbooks  are  prepared  especially  for  home  study,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  correspondence.  The  time  required  to  complete  any 
course  depends  entirely  on  the  time  that  the  student  is  able  or  willing 
to  give  to  study.  The  charges  are  the  same  regardless  of  the  time  a 
student  may  require  to  complete  the  course. 

The  success  of  the  method  of  teaching  by  mail  depends  very  largely 
on  the  subdivision  of  the  student'^  work  into  many  short,  easily  mas- 
tered lessons.  These  are  sent  to  him  in  a  fixed  order  in  the  shape  of 
instruction  »ad  question  papers,  drawing  plates,  and  whatever  else 
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his  course  may  require.  The  instruction  papers  are  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form  of  from  16  to  100  pages.  Each  paper  is  complete  in  itself 
and  contains  all  the  instruction  required,  but  includes  nothing  that 
is  not  necessaiy  for  a  complete  understanding  of  it.  The  text  writers 
assume  that  the  student  knows  nothing  more  about  the  subject  than 
has  been  treated  in  a  previous  paper.  Only  the  plainest  language 
is  employed,  and  many  facts,  principles,  and  processes  that  would 
otherwise  be  hard  to  understand  are  made  clear  by  the  use  of  zinc 
etchings  and  half-tone  illustrations. 

As  soon  as  the  student  is  enrolled,  his  first  and  second  instruction 
and  question  papers  are  sent  to  him,  accompanied  by  directions  for 
proceeding  with  the  work,  inquiry  blanks,  and  a  supply  of  envelopes. 
After  reading  the  directions,  he  studies  the  first  instruction  paper  and 
works  out  the  examples  for  practice.  If  he  meets  with  any  difficulty, 
he  fills  out  an  inquiry  blank,  giving  full  particulars,  sends  it  to  the 
school,  and  proceeds  with  his  studies.  A  full  written  explanation  of 
the  matter  referred  to  the  school  is  forwarded  from  the  school,  and 
he  is  encouraged  to  write  for  special  information  at  any  time.  After 
mastering  the  contents  of  the  first  instruction  paper,  he  takes  up  the 
accompanying  question  paper  and  writes  his  answers  to  the  test 
questions.  He  then  forwards  these  answers  to  the  school  and  pro- 
ceeds to  study  the  second  instruction  paper. 

When  the  sets  of  answers  are  received  at  the  school,  they  are 
reviewed  by  examiners  specially  trained  for  this  work.  The  papers 
are  gone  over,  errors  are  checked  in  red  ink,  and  explanation  of  any 
particular  problem  in  error  is  wTitten  on  the  back  of  the  sheet.  When- 
ever necessary,  special  exercises  and  letters  of  explanation  are  sent 
to  the  student. 

After  being  corrected,  the  papers  are  recorded  as  passed  if  a  satis- 
factory mark  has  been  attained.  If  his  mark  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
student  is  required  to  review  the  incorrect  portions  until  mastered. 
The  answers  are  then  returned,  accompanied  by  a  percentage  slip, 
and  the  third  lesson  set.  By  this  system  the  student  always  has  one 
paper  to  study  while  his  work  on  a  previous  paper  is  being  corrected. 
If  the  student  meets  with  continued  difficulty  in  the  study  of  any 
subject,  a  special  instructor  is,  on  request,  assigned  to  him  (without 
extra  charge),  who  gives  personal  attention  to  his  case  until  the  sub- 
ject is  completed. 

A  large  corps  of  experts,  instructors,  and  assistants  is  occupied  in 
writing  and  revising  the  I.  C.  S.  textbooks  and  in  examining  and  cor- 
recting the  work  of  the  students. 

There  is  also  a  railway  department.  The  school  owns  and  operates 
seven  air-brake  instruction  cars,  a  dynamometer  car,  and  a  passenger 
railway  service  testing  car.     There  are  instructors  lecturing  on  com- 
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bustion  of  fuel  and  firing  on  nine  cars  that  are  furnished  by  railroad 
companies. 

A  description  of  a  number  of  railroad  apprenticeship  schools  con* 
ducted  by  this  institution  is  given  on  page  166. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE,  CHICAGO,  HX. 

The  American  School  of  Correspondence  was  chartered  in  1 897.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  ambitious  men  such  systematic  instruction  as  they 
desire  to  enable  them  to  advance  in  their  present  occupations  or  to 
assume  responsible  positions  in  other  lines  of  work.  Instruction  is 
offered  in  trade,  technical,  commercial,  and  preparatory  courses, 
several  of  which  as  continuation  or  preparatory  study  are  within  the 
present  investigation. 

The  school  states  its  requirements  for  admission  as  (1)  ambition, 
(2)  the  will  to  devote  at  least  three  hours  a  week  to  study,  (3)  and  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  English.  Each  student  b^ins  with  the 
elementary  instruction  in  his  subject  imless  he  can  show  satisfactory 
credentials  for  any  part  of  the  work  already  covered. 

Textbooks  which  have  been  prepared  especially  by  experts  on  the 
respective  subjects  are  furnished  with  the  instruction.  Some  of  these 
textbooks  on  engineering  subjects  have  been  adopted  by  such  imiver- 
sities  as  Harvard  and  Lehigh  for  use  in  their  technical  departments. 

Pupils  advance  only  as  they  complete  each  lesson.  Every  assist- 
ance is  given  when  difficulties  present  themselves,  and  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  ask  for  information  whenever  they  feel  unable  to  go  on. 
All  papers  are  marked  with  certain  grades  which,  if  high  enough 
throughout  the  course,  entitle  without  a  final  examination  to  a 
diploma  or  certificate  of  proficiency.  The  average  pupil,  however,  is 
required  to  take  the  final  examination  to  secure  his  diploma.  The 
amount  of  time  spent  on  a  course  depends  on  a  pupil's  ability  and 
application.  The  school  allows  a  maximum  time  of  five  years  in 
order  to  cover  such  imforeseen  interruptions  as  illness,  overtime,  or 
other  adequate  reasons  for  temporary  delay  in  the  completion  of  a 
course.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  however,  the  school  severs  its 
connection  with  the  pupil  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  then  refund 
any  of  the  money  paid  for  a  complete  course. 

Tuition  fees  include  cost  of  materials  such  as  inquiry  blanks, 
envelopes,  textbooks,  and  postage  to  the  pupil.  These  fees  are  pay- 
able in  monthly  installments. 

No  extra  charge  is  made  for  a  diploma.  Pupils  who  are  in  good 
standing  but  who  are  temporarily  unable  to  meet  their  tuition  pay- 
ments are  retained  on  the  roll  until  they  are  able  to  resume  regular 
payment. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  (EXTENSION  DIVISION),  MADISON,  WIS. 

In  order  to  afford  instruction  to  persons  unable  to  attend  schools 
or  colleges  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  organized  an  extension 
division  through  which  instruction  is  furnished  by  correspondence. 
In  the  v6cational  studies  in  mechanical  engineering  an  additional 
feature  has  been  provided  for  residents  of  the  State  in  the  sending  of 
instructors  to  shops  where  continuation  classes  for  journeymen  and 
apprentices  have  been  formed. 

The  method  of  introducing  this  form  of  instruction  into  the  factory 
consists  in  the  visit  of  a  university  representative  to  the  employer  to 
whom  the  plan  of  the  correspondence  school  with  additional  instruc- 
tion by  means  of  a  traveling  teacher  is  carefully  explained.  If  the 
employer  approves  of  the  plan  interviews  are  held  with  the  employees 
to  whom  the  proposition  of  the  school  is  made.  The  teacher  may  be 
authorized  by  the  firm  to  collect  the  tuition  fees  from  prospective 
pupils  in  the  form  of  orders  on  the  firm  to  deduct  the  amount  in  small 
installments  from  their  wages.  A  classroom  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  whom  he  meets  either  once  each  week  or 
once  in  two  weeks. 

The  employees  receive  their  lessons  from  the  correspondence  school 
and  mail  their  lesson  papers  and  examinations.  During  the  one  hour 
spent  with  the  traveling  teacher  lessons  are  worked  out,  difficulties 
explained,  and  discouraged  pupils  encouraged  to  persevere.  Classes 
are  held  in  one  establishment  after  another  in  a  locaUty  throughout 
the  working  day,  starting  with  the  opening  of  the  first  establishment 
at  7  o'clock.  In  some  shops  two  or  more  classes  are  held  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  divide  them  into  sections,  based  on 
either  different  lines  of  work  or  on  the  stage  of  advancement. 

Courses  are  offered  along  many  lines.  A  course  may  embrace 
several  subjects,  for  example,  in  the  course  for  power  plants  the  sub- 
jects treated  are  mathematics,  40  assignments;  heat,  16;  boilers,  16; 
steam  engines,  20;  gas  engines,  12;  gas  producers,  8;  and  electrical 
machinery,  8. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  fill  out  an  application  form  and  sign  an 
agreement  to  perform  faithfully  their  part  of  the  contract.  All  cor- 
respondence pupils  may  apply  their  work  toward  a  university  degree, 
but  this  must  be  stated  on  the  original  application  blank. 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 

PRINTING,  CHICAGO,  ILt. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  printing  was  founded  by  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  which  in  1907  appointed  a  commission 
to  formulate  some  method  of  providing  a  technical  education  for 
journeymen  and  apprentices  in  the  trade. 

The  commission  reported  that  in  the  average  shop  the  opportuni- 
ties for  thoroughly  learning  the  trade  of  printing  did  not  exist. 
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Specialization  kept  some  printers  indefinitely  on  one  kind  of  work 
and  provided  but  a  narrow  field  of  instruction  for  the  apprentice. 
This  circumstance  had  resulted  in  a  perceptible  decrease  in  skill 
among  printers,  who  were  practically  given  no  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  mastery  of  their  trade.  A  second  result  of  this  lack  of  a  general 
training  was  the  necessity  of  calling  on  outsiders  for  some  of  the  work 
which  it  was  asserted  rightfully  belonged  to  the  printers.  These  out- 
sidei:s  are  the  professional  designers,  who  are  trained  in  art  schools, 
where  they  have  learned  the  principles  of  lettering,  design,  and  color 
harmony,  and  have  been  given  opportunity  to  exercise"  originality. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  view  the  typographical  imion 
realized  that  the  printers  needed  technical  education,  and  as  a  central 
school  was  not  possible,  the  idea  of  the  correspondence  school  was 
adopted  as  the  only  practical  means  of  effecting  the  desired  change. 
The  typographical  union  did  not  propose  ''to  make  printers  but  to 
give  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  even  master  printers  an  education 
supplementary  to  that  of  the  printing  ofiice.*' 

TTie  course  covers  37  lessons,  which  tlie  student  printer  completes 
according  to  his  leisure  and  his  ability.  All  students  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $23  in  advance,  or  $25  if  tuition  is  paid  in  installments. 

The  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Lettering. — Including  Roman  capitals  in  pencil,  Roman  lower-case  in  pencil,  italic 
in  pencil,  inking  in  Roman  capitals,  inking  in  Roman  lowerK^ase,  inking  for  italic, 
Gothic  alphabets,  making  cover-page  design. 

Design. — Balancing  measnreSi  proportion,  shape  harmony,  tone  harmony,  prelim- 
inary sketches  or  arrangements  of  lines  and  masses. 

Color  harmony. 

Composilion. — Including  letterheads,  billheads,  business  cards,  envelope-comer 
cards,  tickets,  menus,  programs,  cover  pages,  title-pages,  advertisements,  layout  of 
booklets  and  books. 

Papermaking. 

Plate  making  of  various  kinds. 

Imposition. — Including  4  "and  8  page  forms,  12  and  16  page  forms,  24  and  32  page 
forms,  and  forms  for  folding  machines. 

The  instruction  aims  so  to  qualify  joumejonen  and  apprentices 
that  they  can  do  any  form  of  printing  that  comes  into  their  shop. 
The  only  requirement  for  enrollment  is  that  applicants  must  be  com- 
positors, whether  journeymen  or  apprentices.  During  1909-10  the 
school  had  1,600  pupils  enrolled. 

UNION  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

The  Union  Pacific  Educational  Bureau  of  Information  was  estab- 
lished in  July,  1909.  This  correspondence  school  has  tliree  difitmet 
objects:  1,  To  assist  employees  to  assume  greater  responsibilities; 
2,  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  efficiency  of  employees;  3,  to  pre- 
pare prospective  employees  for  the  service. 
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The  educational  bureau  was  the  outcome  of  a  realization  that  some 
definite  steps  must  be  taken  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  all 
departments  of  the  road  and  to  fit  men  for  the  higher  positions. 
The  officials  recognized  not  alone  the  need  for  some  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rank  and  file,  but  also  the  lack  of  such  opportunities 
in  evening  schools  or  in  other  schools  in  which  subjects  of  value  to 
the  railroad  employee  are  not  taught. 

The  bureau  is  under  the  charge  of  five  directors,  one  of  whom  is 
the  vice  president  and  general  manager,  while  the  remainder  are 
assistant  general  managers  of  the  company.  There  is  also  an  advis- 
ory board  of  seven  members  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
department  of  the  service^  and  the  chairman  who  is  the  chief  of  the 
bureau.  The  advisory  board  is  appointed  by  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  director  of  the  bureau  is  empowered  to  call  upon  experts  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  for  information  for  the  pupils  so  that  the 
teaching  staff  includes  practically  all  the  expert  employees  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  1,335  pupils  have  been  enrolled. 
Of  tliis  number,  972,  or  72.8  per  cent  were  reported  "in  good  stand- 
ing and  studying."  In  addition  to  this  number  18  pupils  in  good 
standing  were  enrolled  as  prospective  employees. 

The  courses  of  study  are  planned  to  cover  the  individual  needs  of 
the  pupil — that  is,  they  supply  instruction  for  the  work  which  appears 
to  the  pupil  necessary  as  a  means  of  improving  his  present  work  and 
preparing  him  for  advancement.  Applicants  are  required  to  state 
their  previous  education  and  experience;  whether  they  are  subscribers 
to  any  technical  magazine;  whether  enrolled  with  any  correspondence 
school;  in  what  line  of  work  they  wish  to  advance;  and  to  what 
position  (in  reason)  they  are  ambitious  to  attain. 

As  preliminary  work  all  pupils  are  required  to  study  and  report  on 
the  following  topics:  History  of  the  Union  Pacific;  geography  of  the 
Union  Pacific ;  geography  of  the  State  in  which  employee  is  located, 
and  (probably)  the  geography  of  other  States  in  which  the  Union 
Pacific  has  business  interests.  In  addition  to  the  taking  up  of  any 
one  subject,  such  as  track  work,  mechanical  engineering,  etc.,  employ- 
ees are  invited  to  send  to  the  bureau  any  request  for  information  in 
reference  to  individual  problems  in  their  work.  These  questions  will 
be  referred  to  such  members  of  the  advisory  board  as  are  best  qualified 
to  answer  them.  This  course  of  calling  upon  men  in  touch  with 
certain  lines  of  work  has  been  followed  in  order  to  prevent  any  pos- 
mbld^onffict  with  department  rules  or  instructions. 

Pbbr  teachers  are  employed,  one  of  whom  is  a  Japanese  assigned 
to  the  direction  of  the  work  for  Japanese  section  foremen.  All  the 
instructors  have  had  college  education,  while  three,  including  the 
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Japanese,  hold  degrees.  All  hare  had  practical  experience  in  some 
form  of  railroad  work. 

There  is  no  tuition  fee  and  all  instruction  papers  are  furnished  free 
of  charge.  Certain  textbooks  or  sections  of  textbooks  are  loaned 
until  a  subject  is  completed.  Pupils  who  elect  work  in  which  drawing 
is  required  must  furnish  their  own  materials  and  instruments. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  instruction,  pupils  who  fail  to 
grasp  the  lessons  assigned  are  further  assisted  by  the  personal  instruc- 
tion of  some  one  sent  to  them  by  the  bureau. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  a  letter  in  which  are  stated  the 
amount  of  work  completed  and  the  grade  attained  is  given  to  pupils 
who  request  it. 

The  educational  bureau  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  regarded 
with  favor  by  both  employers  and  employees.  Although  the  school 
has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  the  associations  of  employers 
and  employees  of  railroads  look  upon  the  work  as  distinctly  beneficial 
to  the  pupils  and  indirectly  of  practical  value  to  the  company. 

SCHOOL  OF  RAHWAY  SIGNALING,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

The  general  and  increasing  development  of  railroad  systems  has 
demanded  a  comprehensive  system  of  signaling  in  order  to  facilitate 
travel,  to  insure  high-speed  trains  right  of  way,  and  at  all  times  to 
provide  adequate  precautions  against  possible  disaster  by  collisions. 
The  signal  tender  of  some  few  years  ago  had  comparatively  simple 
duties  which,  as  a  railroad  employee,  he  learned  through  actual 
experience  as  he  progressed  from  one  position  to  another.  At  the 
present  time  the  demand  for  expert  signal  engineers  is  greater  than 
the  supply,  because  the  necessary  qualifications  have  assumed  a 
broader  and  more  scientific  nature  which  the  average  railroad  employee 
can  not  secure  in  his  everyday  experience.  Special  preparation  is 
admitted  to  be  necessary,  but  the  opportunities  for  securing  this 
preparation  have  been  most  inadequate  and  generally  inaccessible. 
In  response  to  this  need  correspondence  schools  have  been  conceded 
to  be  the  logical  means  which  could  be  made  available  to  any  railroad 
employee,  wherever  located,  provided  he  is  sufficiently  ambitious 
and  capable  of  taking  up  the  work. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Railway  Signaling, 
an  effort  had  been  made  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  to  educate  its  signal  forces  through  a  system  of  evening 
schools  on  the  Harlem  and  Mohawk  divisions.  Although  the  oppor- 
tunity was  limited,  there  was  sufficient  success  noted  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  some  general  method  of  instruction  that  would  reach 
railroad  employees  irrespective  of  the  lines  on  which  they  were  situ- 
ated.   As  a  result  a  correspondence  school  for  railway  signaling  was 
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established  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  This  school  outlined  a  comprehensive 
course  on  signal  engineering  and  has  reported  satisfactory  results. 
These  results  include  not  alone  the  general  benefit  to  employees 
through  promotions,  but  also  the  increased  efficiency  of  service  and 
the  greater  number  of  available  signalmen  competent  to  assume  and 
discharge  their  duties  in  an  intelligent  and  responsible  manner. 

The  school  has  an  advisory  board  of  practical  railroad  signal  engi- 
neers secured  from  15  different  railroads.  It  has  received  the  com- 
mendation of  prominent  railroad  and  signal  manufacturing  companies. 

Pupils  are  provided  with  a  file  number  and  with  a  book  on  general 
instruction  which  explains  the  methods  of  instruction.  If  any  pupil 
states  that  he  can  not  understand  any  work  sent  him  he  is  provided 
with  a  special  instructor  to  assist  him  until  he  is  able  to  go  on  alone. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  this  added  instruction.  The  school  also 
invites  signal  employees  to  write  for  information  concerning  difficul- 
ties in  their  own  work. 

Two  courses  in  signaling  are  offered:  (1)  Railwaj''  signaling  and 
(2)  a  signal  drawing  course. 

The  railway  signaling  course  begins  with  elementary  arithmetic  and 
includes  the  following  subjects:  Algebra,  elements  of  mechanics,  heat 
and  light,  chemistry,  materials,  tools,  magnetism  and  electricity,  con- 
crete, signal  towers,  tram  operation,  track  work,  wires  and  cables, 
line  construction,  direct-current  relays,  direct-current  track  circuits, 
highway-crossing  signals,  mechanical  interlocking,  locking,  direct-cur- 
rent signal  appliances,  direct-current  power-operated  signals,  direct- 
current  block  signaling,  electrical  power  supply,  electropneumatic 
interlocking,  pneumatic  interlocking,  alternating-current  machinery, 
alternating-current  block  signaling,  signal  rules. 

If  any  pupil  wishes  to  omit  any  of  the  course  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  already  covered  the  work  he  is  required  to  pass  a  special  examina- 
tion to  show  that  he  is  ready  to  take  up  the  course  at  the  stage 
desired. 

Tuition  fees  are  as  follows:  Railway  signal  course,  $75  cash,  or  from 
$85  to  $104  if  paid  in  monthly  installments;  signal  drawing  course,  $21 
cash,  or  $24  if  paid  in  monthly  installments.  It  is  stated  that  the 
complete  course  can  be  covered  in  18  months  if  8  hours'  study  are 
given  each  week,  but  no  limit  is  set,  as  the  pupil  is  expected  to  regulate 
the  time  of  his  course  to  suit  himself. 

The  School  of  Railway  Signaling  has  the  approval  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association,  to  whom  a  report  of  the  school  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  body  to  investigate  correspondence  schools  in 
which  railway  signaling  is  taught. 
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AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  DRESSMAKING,  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 

The  American  College  of  Dressmaking,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  offers  to 
teach  this  trade  through  a  course  of  20  illustrated  lessons.  The  time 
required  for  the  completed  course  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
pupils.  The  applicant  on  paying  her  tuition  signs  an  agreement  in 
which  is  stated  the  following:  **It  is  understood  that  this  is  a  life 
scholarship,  and  I  am  to  have  instruction  until  I  have  fully  mastered 
the  complete  course  in  dressmaking,  and  that  any  questions  that  I 
may  ask  relative  to  dressmaking  at  any  time  in  the  future  are  to  have 
careful  and  prompt  attention."  On  this  application  blank  there  are 
also  certain  questions  which  must  be  answered  by  the  prospective 
pupil  in  regard  to  her  knowledge  of  sewing  and  dressmaking,  and  pre- 
vious experience  with  any  system  of  cutting  and  fitting  dresses. 

Tuition  if  paid  in  cash  is  $20;  if  in  installments  is  $25 — $5  as  a  first 
payment,  and  $2  per  month  for  10  months.  In  addition  to  the  les- 
sons a  textbook,  The  American  Dressmaker,  and  a  diploma  are  given 
without  extra  charge  to  graduates. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TOXnrG  HEV'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS. 

Educational  work,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  conducted  in  about 
400  different  locals  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  It 
includes  many  forms  of  educational  privileges — such  as  lectures, 
talks,  and  demonstrations  attended  in  the  year  1909-10  by  330,000 
employed  men  and  boys;  clubs  for  discussion,  research,  and  investi- 
gation with  19,000  members;  in  addition  to  classes  for  instruction 
in  120  subjects  taught  by  2,443  teachers  and  in  which  there  are 
enrolled  over  53,600  employed  men  and  boys  as  students.  The 
expense  of  such  work,  aside  from  light,  heat  and  rent,  last  year  was 
S740,000,  largely  paid  for  by  the  membership  and  tuition  fees  of  the 
students. 

These  educational  centers  range  in  size  from  only  a  few  students  to 
nearly  2,500,  and  70  of  them  have  special  educational  supervision 
ranging  from  one  trained  man  to  four  such  persons  giving  their  entire 
time  to  discovering  and  helping  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  men 
and  boys  with  special  reference  to  broadening  their  intelligence  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  Ufe  work. 

There  are  190  different  occupations  represented  by  men  in  the  class 
work  alone;  the  age  of  students  ranges  from  14  to  60  years,  the  aver- 
age being  23  years.  About  9,700  are  under  18  and  43,900  are  18 
and  over. 

The  different  class  work  is  grouped  into  (a)  Commercial — as  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  business  correspondence,  stenography, 
and  20  or  more  kindred  subjects;  (ft)  industrial  and  science — includ- 
ing all  forms  of  mechanical,  architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing  and 
design,  as  applied  or  adapted  to  needs  of  men  in  trades  and  vocations 
based  on  drawing;  science  subjects,  as  physics,  electricity,  chemistry, 
and  their  divisions  of  applied  science  to  meet  various  kinds  of  mecha- 
nicians, and  operators  of  various  machines;  (c)  machine  and  building 
trade  subjects,  including  those  in  the  wood,  metal,  and  other  trades; 
(d)  language,  academic  subjects,  and  semiprofessional  subjects;  in- 
cluding 40  or  more  courses. 

This  work  in  each  community  is  largely  colored  by  local  conditions. 
In  many  places  the  emphasis  is  conunercial,  in  others  it  is  general. 
There  are  about  180  associations  giving  more  or  less  special  attention 
to  industrial,  science,  teclmical.  and  trade  subjects. 
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While  the  educational  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  begun  in  the  evening  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  men  and  boys, 
it  is  found  that  many  persons  have  much  leisure  in  the  daytime ;  hence 
with  the  same  desire  to  help  meet  a  real  need  the  association  is  now 
conducting  some  of  its  work  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  in  the  evening, 
but  with  no  thought  or  desire  to  compete  with,  but  rather  to  supple- 
ment, the  work  of  other  agencies  both  pubUc  and  private.  A  number 
of  corporations  find  they  can  most  helpfully  use  the  association,  by 
cooperation,  in  the  conduct  of  their  apprentice  schools. 

To  help  stimulate  and  develop  a  standard  in  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  class  work,  the  international  committee  of  the  association 
ofTers  annual  examinations. 

On  succeeding  pages  a  table  is  given  showing  the  number  of  men 
and  boys  receiving  instruction  in  the  year  1909-10  in  or  along  the 
lines  of  industrial  education.  In  addition  the  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in  all  courses,  nonindustrial 
as  well  as  industrial,  in  the  schools  that  give  industrial  education. 
The  table  is  as  nearly  complete  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  records  of 
the  international  committee. 

The  lectures,  a  total  of  1,100  of  which  were  given  in  all  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States,  include  such  subjects  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Development  of  the  Merchant  Marine,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
etc.  The  practical  and  science  talks,  of  wliich  4,900  were  given,  at- 
tended by  260,000  employed  men  and  boys,  include  such  topics 
as  Electrified  Steam  Roads,  Industrial  Chemistry,  Electricity  in 
Surgery,  Chemistry  of  Leather,  Essentials  of  a  Successful  Employee, 
Personal  Efficiency,  etc.  These  topics  are  treated  by  local  authori- 
ties, with  or  without  demonstration  or  laboratory  material,  and 
attended  by  groups  of  25  to  300  members. 

There  were  19,000  men  and  boys  in  over  80  different  kinds  of  * 'edu- 
cational clubs.''  An  *' educational  club"  in  the  association  inter- 
pretation is  a  group  of  5  to  10  or  more  men  or  boys  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  research,  investigation,  debate,  and  reading  along  some  particu- 
lar line.  There  are  many  science,  industrial,  trade,  and  technical 
groups,  as  well  as  Uterary.  Under  a  leader  and  with  a  definite  organ- 
ization they  often  conduct  a  series  of  practical  talks  by  prominent 
men  on  their  particular  club  subject,  as  Chemistry  in  the  chemistry 
club.  Electricity  in  the  electrical  club,  Air  Brakes  in  the  air  brake 
club,  etc. 

The  teachers  here  reported  are  those  handling  the  industrial,  tech- 
nical, science,  trade,  and  engineering  subjects.  They  are  experi- 
enced men  in  the  trade,  science,  or  industry  which  they  teach,  employ*- 
ing  their  time  and  energy  daily  in  those  lines,  but  teaching  these 
subjects  two  or  more  evenings  per  week.  Their  salaries  for  such 
services  range  from  $2   to  $5,  $7,  or  more  per  -evening,  depending 
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upon  the  subject.  A  few  of  the  teachers  are  employed  exclusively 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  students  in  industrial,  science,  technical,  building,  and  trade 
subjects  are  employed  men  and  boys.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
take  but  one  subject,  as  mechanical  drawing  or  electricity,  and  confine 
their  attention  to  that  subject  two  or  more  evenings  per  week.  Yet, 
in  about  35  per  cent  of  the  cases  one  man  will  be  found  taking  two  or 
more  subjects,  as  mechanical  drawing,  electricity,  and  shop  mathe- 
matics. In  the  columns  of  the  table  relating  to  these  subjects,  there- 
fore, the  figures  indicate  enrollment  rather  than  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent men. 

In  a  few  places  day  classes  have  been  organized,  as  in  Seattle, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere.  It  now  looks  as  if  much  more  would 
be  done  in  this  direction.  A  few  apprentice  schools— ^ither  day  or 
night,  either  on  or  out  of  company  time — are  now  conducted  under 
association  auspices.  There  is  one  school  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  for  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co;  one  in  Philadelphia  for  sheet  metal  workera  employed  by  the 
Lupton  Co.;  one  in  building  trades  in  Chicago;  and  a  group  of  schools 
for  railroad  apprentices  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  system  at  points 
on  its  lines. 

The  last  column  is  an  inclusive  one.  It  shows  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent men  and  boys  who  attended  classes  in  all  departments  of  asso- 
ciation work.  In  addition  to  the  science,  industrial,  and  technical 
work,  it  includes  the  students  in  other  subjects  conducted  by  the 
association,  as  commercial,  language,  semiprofessional,  agricultural, 
academic,  college  preparatory,  etc. 

The  first  automobile  school  in  America  was  instituted  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  Boston  in  1900.  There  are  now  37 
such  schools  with  over  3,000  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  owners  of 
machines.  The  first  apple-packing  school  in  America,  so  far  as  known, 
was  organized  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  in  1907.  There  are  now  several  such  classes  in  asso- 
ciations in  the  greater  apple-raising  sections  of  the  country.  A  three 
weeks'  agricultural  school  for  240  farmers  was  held  by  the  Mount 
Pleasant  (Iowa)  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  1907,  and  has 
been  repeated  annually  since.  This  is  given  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  agricultural  college.  Several  associations  have  done  like- 
wise, but  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  great  many  lectures  and  talks  have 
recently  been  given  on  agricultural  subjects;  garden  and  agricultural 
clubs  are  in  opel'ation  among  3,000  boys,  and  numerous  poultry 
classes  and  schools  have  been  organized  recently.  The  poultry 
school  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  with  nearly  100  boys  and  young  men,  has 
been  conducted  for  two  years  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricul- 
tural college. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF*  ULBOR. 


NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  BOYS  RECEIVINQ  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS, 


Num- 
ber of 
lectorei 
and 

ti^or 
sdftioe 

Num- 
ber of 

men 

and 
boys  in 
educa- 
tfonal 
clubs. 

Num- 
ber of 
pakl 
teachers 
in  in- 
dus- 
trial, 
techni- 
cal^and 
trade 
sub- 
jects. 

Number  of  studenta  (employed 
men  and  boya)  in  industrial, 
technical,  and  scleDoe  subjects. 

Evening  daases. 

State  and  locality. 

Drawing  and 
design:  Me- 
dianloal,  archi- 
tectural, or  free 
hand. 

Science  subjects: 
Phyrics,  elec- 
tricity, or 
chemtttry. 

talks. 

• 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Alabama: 

Birminjrham , , , .  ^ 

3 
12 

75" 

3 
7 
2 

2 
3 

2 

2 
16 

5 

16 

2 

11 
11 
3 
3 
6 
1 
2 

6 

10 

2 

6 
20 
1 
3 
1 

20 
2 
3 

1 
4 
4 

1 

1 
2 
2 

7 
5 

Mobller..           

Selma. ...,^.t-. 

12 
12 

Arixona: 

Blsbee 

35 
3 

14 

'"208* 
50 

26 
65 

Douclas. 

3 

19 

8 

8 
79 
37 

52 

40 
42 
64 
29 
44 
28 
20 
7 

46 

77 

19 

44 

129 

22 

9 

Arkansas: 

Little  Rock 

California: 

Berkley 

6 

42 

9 

70 

2 
22 
22 

Los  Anceles. 

20 

88 

13 

San  Francisco, 

Coforado: 

Denver 

86 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia. 

Brid^enortr . ,--,..,, ^  -  r 

60 

12 

4 

10 
18 

e 

5 

Hartford 

Meriden 

New  Britain 

4 
1 

'"'i37" 

New  Haven 

15 

12 

68 

Torrlnston 

Winsted 

Delaware: 

Wilmiof  ton 

16 

47 

3 

3 

66 

67 

96 

30 

60 
179 
35 
18 
80 

26 

so" 

61 

18 

District  of  Columbia: 

Wawhlnirtof» , . ,              

65 

Georgia: 

Bavannah , . , 

Illinois: 

Bloominjrton 

Chicaso  (central) 

136 



Moline 

Peoria 

12 
24 

20 

4 

3 

23 

20 

2 

10 

10 

. 

Sixingfleld 

••••••• 

Indiana: 

IndianaDoli*f 

74 

5 
11 
10 
34 
44 

20 

m' 

35 
12 

14 
■*"  "" 

Marion 



South  Bend 

11 

Terre  Haute 

1 

Iowa: 

........    

Kansas: 

Leavenwortn 

Topeka 

6 

Topeka  (Neero) 

7 
140 

Tooeka  (railroad) 

24 

2 
5 

1 
7 

33 
4 
4 

2 
2 
3 
3 

10 
41 

9 

11 

Kentuclcy: 

Louisville 

Louisiana: 

6 

26 
2 

10 

43 

40 

3 

27 
85 

160 
60 
43 
10 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  (central) 

7. 
35 

201 
18 
13 
11 
7 
18 
14 

12 

8 

1 

Baltimore  (west  branch) 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

3' 

192 
10 

U 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Gloucester 

Holyoke 

G 

1 

7 
16 

Lawrence 
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ETC.,  IN  THE  YOUNO  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS.  1909-10. 


Number  of  students  (employed  men  and  hoys)  in  industrial,  technical,  and  science 

subjects. 

Total  num- 
ber of  indi- 

/ 
Evening  classes. 

Day  classes:  Mech- 
anicians,    techni- 
cal preparation,  or 
apprentice  schools. 

vidual  stu- 
dents in 
class  work, 
includinz 
industrial, 
technical, 
trade,  com- 
mercial, 
language, 
and  serai- 
professional 
subjects. 

Mathematics:  Arith- 
metic,  algebra, 
geometry,  or  shop 
mathematics. 

Operating  engineers: 
Electrical,  steam, 
gasoline,  or  auto- 
mobile. 

Machine  and  Imild- 
ing  trade  subjects: 
Woodwork,  metal 
work,    plumbing, 
sheet  metal,  and 
other  trades. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

16 

3 

12 

6 
11 

2 

16 

130 

45 

77 

22 

18 
16 

32 
65 

*  *" 

68 

^ 

109 

47 

• 

•••*••••••• 

48 

14 
8 

75 

9 

33 

51 

107 
49 

214 

17 

42 
10 

62 

35 

38 

31 

1,256 
2G4 

167 

15 

703 

136 

5 
3 

7 
30 

18 
1 

22 

23 

213 

25 

304 

33 

11 
9 

234 

12 

105 

434 

66 

7 

43 

197 

15 

10 
881 

19 

22 

2 

369 

621 

123 

122 

47 

92 

103 

278 

1,401 

74 

7 

5 

18 

55 

18 
60 

55 

50 
4 
3 

125 

17 

677 

3 

48 

10 

6 

2 

......v.... 

102 

40 

29 
18 

12 

IS 
20 
13 
22 

38 

246 

27 
11 

8 

147 

.•••.*••••* 

52 

30 

10 

47 

18 

58 

35 

1 

29 

10 
14 

8 
27 

174 

41 

no               148 

15 

2 

425 

68 

18d 

4 

17 

31 

798 

24 
14 

130 

2,150 

225 

2 

7 

545 

14 

109 

17 
9 

**••*"•••"• 

52 
170 

294 

is' 
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BEPORT  OF  THE   OOMMISSIONEB  OF  LABOR. 


NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  BOYS  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS, 


Num- 
ber of 
lectures 
and 
prao- 
tS»lor 
science 
talks. 

Num- 
ber of 
men 
and 
boys  in 
educa- 
tfonal 
clubs. 

Num- 
ber of 
paid 
teachers 
in  in- 
dus- 
trial, 
techni- 
cal, and 
triwle 
sub- 
jects. 

Number  of  rtudents  (employed 
men  and  boys)  In  industrial, 
technical,  and  science  subjects. 

Evening  classes. 

State  and  locality. 

Drawing  and 
design:  Me- 
chankial,  archi- 
tectural, or  free 
hand. 

Science  subjects: 
Phjrsics,  elec- 
tricity, or 
chemistry. 

Men.      Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Massachusetts— Concluded. 

Lynn 

8 

5 

11 

41 
20 
71 

7 
2 
2 
4 

4 
.      8 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
7 

18 
7 
3 

7 

4 

2 

4 
9 
5 

7 

1 
2 
8 
5 

7 

2 
2 
10 
5 
3 

1 
2 
9 
6 
3 
6 
3 
2 
7 

15 
5 

20 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
9 
2 

1 
2 

2 
3 

34 

74 

New  Bedford 

Northampton 

Pittsfleldt 

11 
21 
22 
8 
14 
36 

2 

6 

5 

Ouincy 

32 

1^U>UV J 

Salom 

29 

SomerviUe 

2 
b 
9 

24 
12 
25 

25 
29 
26 

48 

10   

Southbridse 

SDrinefleld. 

Taunton 

10 
10 
28 

110 

14 

12 

5 

Westfield 

Worcester 

29 

223 
74 

5 
14 

Michigan:  . 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

8 
15 
37 

7 

1 

11 
35 

8 

5 
8 
9 
5 
G7 

37 

8 
11 
23 
12 

8 

5 

10 
40 
65 

35 

26 

116 

110 

50 

99 

75 

23 
68 
54 
90 
47 

36 
15 

105 
55 
80 
76 
70 
68 
61 

243 
62 

147 

30 

j6 

Ishpemins 

Jackson 

46 
20 

9 
27 
76 
45 

50 

8 

3 

57 

12 

38 

26 

4' 

liAn.iine .   • 

Minnesota: 

Cloquet 

Duluth 

7 
6 

6 
25 
16 

22 
1 

Minneapolis 

S  t  Paul 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City  (railroad) 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

10 

18 

24 

St.  Louis  (railroadL 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

6 

13 

32 

New  Jersey: 

Elizabeth 

Hoboken  (railroad) 

Newark 

40 
12 

2 

4 

12 

30 

1 

Trenton 

New  York: 

Albany 

BinRhamton .                                 ....... 

30 
8 
28 
7 
10 
42 
62 
15 

Brooklyn  (Centra!) 

5 
85 
21 
40 

7 
19 
16 
113 
15 
59 

3 

7 
13 

9 

Brooklyn  ( Bedford  branch) 

Brooklyn  ( EUtstem  branch) 

6 

10 
42 

2 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

1 

New  York  (Harlem  branch) 

New  York  (23d  Street  branch) 

io 

65 
6 

New  York  ( Union  branch) 

New  York  (West  Side  branch) 

Norwich  (railroad) 

Oneonta  (railroad) 

Rochester 

8 
19 
14 

5 

8 
6 

Syracuse 

1 

Twytown 

16 
12 

4 

16 
5 

37 
27 

36 

109 

5 

25 

8 
35 

Troy 

7 

6 

2 

Watertown 

North  Carolina: 

Asheville  (Negro) 

rhw*lAt^A,.r    , 

5 
17 

North  Dakota: 

Fargo 

7   

Grand  Forks 

L    ..  .." 
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ETC.,  IN  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  SCHOOLS,  19(»-ia-Cont'd. 


Number  of  students 

(employed  men  and  boys)  in  industrial,  technical,  and  science 

subjects. 

Total  num- 
ber of  indi- 

Evening classes. 

Day  classes:  Mech- 
anicians,    techni- 
cal preparation,  or 
apprentice  schools. 

vidual  stu- 
dents in 
class  work, 
includine 
industrial, 
technical, 
trade,  com- 
mercial, 
language, 
ana  semi- 
professional 
subjects. 

Mathematics:  Aritli- 
metic,   algebra, 
geometry,  or  shop 
mathematics. 

< 

Operating  engineers: 
Electrical,  steam, 
gasoline,  or  auto- 
mobile. 

Machine  and  build- 
ing trade  subjects: 
woodwork,  metal 
work,    plumbing, 
sheet  metal,  and 
other  trades. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

34 

6 
31 
12 

4 

• 

334 

27 

280 

22 
9 

34 

6 

40 

62 

119 

42 

5 

60 

9 

223 

108 

20 

7 

8 

148 

60 

) 

30 

7 

113 

5 

24 

92 

30 

4 
31 
65 
49 

26 

107 
182 

3 

18 
8 

290 

67 

- 

161 

1,469 
307 

60 

9 
29 

5 

206 

140 

• 
1 

51 

10 

101 

50 

12 

25 

260 

548 

380 

53 

260 

16 

48 
44 
30 

30 

8 
48 

135 

9 
40 

5 
39 

15 

15 
3 

363 

329 

28 
13 

388 

41 

40 

38 

78 

51 

28 

6 

11 
20 
62 

48 

550 

6 



6 

300 

216 

10 

59 

8 

76 

24 

0 

4 

1 

46 

17 

16 
245 

1 

21 

715 

616 

2 



166 

25 
45 

4 

259 

122 

13 
33 
71 
8 
36 

4 

10 

.......... 

198 

33 
22 

31 
54 
43 

550 

43 

1,304 

118 

28 

754 
21 
75 

6 
14 
47 

8 
24 

5" 

411 

2,472 

1 

21 

85 

4 

11 

9 

16 

36 

i 

28 

6 

70 

97 

7              i 

222 

24 

16 

4 

14 

ao 

68 

107 

19 

9 

104 

07615*— 11 


24 


870 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  lABOB. 


KUMBSB  OF  MEN  AND  BOYS  RBCEIVINO  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS, 


Num- 
ber of 
leotuvea 
and 

tEoor 

adenoe 

taUca. 

Num- 
ber of 
mien 
and 
boTBin 
edQC»> 
tlonal 
chibe. 

Num- 
ber of 
paid 
teachers 
in  in- 
dus- 
trial, 
techni- 
cal, and 
tnde 
sub- 
jects. 

Number  of  atodenta  (employd 
men  aod  boys)  In  indnatnaly' 
technical,  and  acienoe  aut^eota. 

Evening  claasea. 

State  and  loeallt  j. 

Drawtaigand 

dcrii^Me. 

chanieal,  arcfai- 

tectnral,  or  ftee 

hand. 

Ac^itifteapMwto; 
PhyatoarSeor^ 

CBenuBuj* 

Men. 

Boya. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Ohio: 

Aluon 

4 

19 

5 

18 

10 

5 

36 

7 

6 

1 

6 

6 

6 

20 

135 

49* 

48 
«2 

97' 

16 

36' 

32* 

65 

112 

55 

30 
48 

65 

75* 

85* 

75 

1 

1 

5 

14 

15 

13 

15 

16 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

7 

21 
2 

1 
2 

9 
24 
24 
37 

12s 
47 

166 
80 
9 
25 
22 
15 
88 
13 
58 

102 
6 

12 
46 

Bowling  Of^n.   . , - ,  r . . .  - ,  T 

CantonT 

11 

is* 

Cincinnati 

32 
58 
24 
86 
9 

Clevf  land 

Columbus 

Dajrton 

Hamilton 

Lima 

Lorain 

10 

Marion 

Newarlc 

Sprinfffleld 

6 

20 

5 

l^ledio 

Youngstown 

18 
21 

e 
75 

12 

Orespn: 

Portland 

304 

Salem.... 

Pennsylvania: 

A  Uentown 

4 

15 
5 

7 

AltooTia  (railroad) . . , , 

Bellwood  (railroail) 

B  erwidc . ." '. 

3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
15 
16 
2 
5 
6 
3 
1 
4 
1 
4 
6 
2 
3 
8 
3 

3 
8 

2 
2 

2 

1 
8 

1 
2 
8 
3 
2 

50 
30 
16 

10 

Butler 

Chester 

26 

2 

Connellsville 

Easton 

7 
8 
6 
10 
43 
3 
6 

»* 

io' 

30 

22 
48 
28 

7 

7 
12 
32 
14 
96 
51 

7 
15 
45 

4 
24 
14 

Erie 

G  ermantoim 

Johnstown 

3 
2 
3 

Juniata  (railroad) 

e 

Monongahela 

New  Castle 

Norrlstown 

U 

2 

12 

16 
7 

7* 

PhUadelphia  (Central) 

**"  58 
2 

106 
20 

Philadelphia  (Keasington  branch) 

Philadelphia  (roOroad) 

j 

105 

Pittbbun  (Central  branch) 

is' 

40 

Pittston 

26 

89 

ao 

97* 

150 

26* 

85 

21 

22 
44 

12 

46* 

25 
50 

28 
20 

Rending 

8 
54 
35 

5 

1 
4 
3 

4 
4 

7 
4 

13 
10 

8 

12 

"Rendlni  (railroad) , 

Scranton. 

18 
17 
6 
18 
20 
35 

9 

Scranton  (railroad) 

Steelton 

Wilkes  Barre 

WllTn*»rd«ng 

8 
10 

e 

York 

Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Columbia  (industrial) 

Tennessee: 

11 

Chattanooffa  (Nccto  t>ranch) 

Memphis 

16 

6 

4 
18 
16 
30 

Texas: 

Childress  (railroad) 

Dallas 

40 

10 

0 

2 

Houston 

San  Antonio  (railroad ) 

2 
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ETC.,  IN 

THE  YOUNO  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS,  190»-10-Coilt'd. 

Number  of  stodents  (employed  men  and  boys)  In  Industrial,  technical,  and  science 

subjects. 

Total  num- 
ber of  indi- 

^^ing classes. 

vidual  stu- 

dentsin 
class  work. 

Mathematics:  Arith- 
metic,  algebra, 
geometry,  or  shop 
mathematics. 

Operating  engineers: 
Electrical,  steam, 
gasoline,  or  auto- 
mobile. 

Machine  and  build- 
ioff  trade  subjects: 
Woodwork,  metal 
work,    plumbing, 
sheet  metal,  and 
other  trades. 

Day  classes:  Mech- 
anicians,    techni- 
cal preparation,  or 
i^prentice  schools. 

tndudtnf 
industrial, 
technical, 
trade,  com- 
mercial, 
language, 
ana  semi- 
professional 
subjects. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

90 

1 

.1 

24 

6            is 

*■  1  ■' 

30 

308 

73 
72 
08 
78 
47 

90 
27 
26 
30 
21 

163 
39 

8ft 

h 

9 

25 
54 

26 

872 

812 

22 

48 

403 

45 
38 
19 

28 

662 

1 

492 

7 



53 

5  <                5 

1 

131 

13 

1 

44 

I 

r 

51 

24 
12 
32 

134 
2 

13 

1 

r 

169 

i      *   "* i 

90 

16 

228 
2 

1 

16  r            Mi 

256 

83 

136 

11 

*                  *  * 

1,004 

20 

i 

1 

24 



: 1 

46 



1 

1 ; 

10 

1 

1 

80 

1 

1 

231 

19 

:::::::::::i::::::::::: 

52 

32 

...........  

4A 

18 
8 

23 

10 
2 

16 
2 

8 

:: 1 

76 

10 

1                 ( 

109 

1 1 

143 

7 
4 

7 

4 

1 

1 

76 

7 

42 

1 

49 

1 

14 

106 

'■• I 

60 

196 
107 
38 
29 
85 
21 

51 
11 

78 

74 

1,175 

7 

1 

10 

1 

16 

16 

337 
61 

20 

10 

215 

40 

501 

37 



i 

91 

:*::::::::i  : i 

40 

12 

2 

3 

21 

1 

119 

24 

24 

106 

60 

6 

33 

4 

333 

16 

20 





60 

60 

266 

119 

22 

7 

i6 
6 

154 

32 

4 

9 

18 

12 
17 

5 

34 

34 

278 

10 

54 

12 

4 
29 

8 

. 

77 

184 

5 

38 

34 

le 

28 

110 

66 

14 
11 

4 

2 

7 

30 

1 

179 

18 

i 

52 

65 

« 

10 

10 

128 

32 

872 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  LABOR. 


NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  BOYS  RECEIVINQ  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS, 

Num- 
ber of 
lectures] 
and 

^^ 

science 

talks. 

Num- 
ber of 
men 
and 
boys  in 
educa- 
tional 
dubs. 

Num- 
ber of 
paid 
teachers 
in  in- 
dus- 
trial, 
techni- 
cal, and 
trade 
sub- 
jects. 

Number  of  students  (employad 
men  and  boys)  in  mdustnal, 
technical,  and  sdenoe  subjects. 

*     Evn.l.«ctaa.e.. 

State  and  locality. 

Drawing  and 
design:  Me- 
chanical, archi- 
tectural, or  free 
hand. 

Sdenoe  suMeets: 

PhysicR,  eleo- 

tridty ,  or 

chemistry. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

• 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City 

22 

10 
7 
5 

12 

35 
18 

Virginia: 

Clifton  Fonre  (railroad) 

Norfolk  ( Neno). ......'. 

2 
3 
3 

2 
3 
2 
24 
15 
9 

2 
3 

1 
7 
3 

Richmond 

2 
17 

5 
19 
10 
106 
31 
48 

10 
11 

Hichmopd  (nUi^oM) .  r , . .  r     , 

WashinKton: 

Bf^llTntrham 

8 
1 
7 
38 
12 
4 

10 
3 
8 
9 

10 

90 
60 
37 
20 
125 

ii" 

» 

37 

Everett 



3 

8 

North  Yakima. 

Seattle 

i' 

62 
16 
15 

6* 

Spokane 

T^coma 

Wisconsin: 

Beloit 

La  Crosse 

1 

Lake  Geneva 

Milwaukee 

35 

4 

2 
14 

5 

•  ••••«•«, 
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ETC.,  IN  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS,  IWft-lO-Cond'd. 


Number  of  students  (employed  men  and  boys)  in  industrial,  technical,  and  science 

subjects. 

Total  num- 
ber of  indi- 

Evening classes. 

Day  classes:  Mech- 
anicians,    techni- 
cal preparation,  or 
apprentice  schools. 

vidual  stu- 

dentsin 
class  work, 

indudinff 
industrial, 

technical, 
trade,  com- 
mercial, 

language, 

anaseml- 
professional 

subjects. 

ICathemaUcs:  Arith- 
metic,   algebra, 
geometry,  or  shop 
mathematics. 

Operating  engineers: 
Electrical,  steam, 
gasoline,  or  auto- 
mobile. 

Machine  and  build- 
ing trade  subjects: 
Woodwork,  metal 
work,    plumbing, 
sheet  metal,  and 
other  trades. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

25 

88 

17 

2 

480 

18 

ao 

8 
14 

6 
2 

29 
110 

fiO 

8 

187 

10 

90 

6 
12 

••.••••••>• 

78 

106 

20 
67 
40 
10 

80 

181 
(3 
37 

4 

16 

26 
24 
13 

29 
163 

1 

220 
20 

96B 

30 

4 
1 

10 

488 

266 

28 

5 

61 

2 
16 

*8 
16 

29 

14 
13 

18 

411 

61 

1 

^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

STATE  COMMISSIONS  ON  nmUSTBIAL  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  growing  popular  interest  in  industrial 
education  is  the  number  of  commissions  appointed  in  recent  years 
for  the  study  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  systems  of  industrial  training.  In  a  number 
of  States  conmiissions  have  been  created  by  legislative  enactment, 
chained  with  the  duty  of  conducting  investigations  and  recommend- 
ing proper  measures  for  obtaining  the  desired  results.  Important 
legislation  has  often  resulted  from  the  work  of  these  bodies. 
Municipalities  have,  in  some  instances,  appointed  commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  information  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools  adapted  to  local  conditions.  Thus,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, municipal  commissions  have  conducted  inquiries  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  shoe  workers  in  Brockton  and 
Lynn,  for  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  and  for  machinists  in  Worcester. 
In  California  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  organizing  a  commission  to  formulate  plans  for  a  thorough-going 
scheme  of  industrial  education  at  State  expense.  A  tentative  bill 
embodying  the  ideas  of  the  commission  ha»  been  drafted  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  teachera. 

A  commission  appointed  for  special  examination  of  the  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  reported  to  the 
general  assembly  of  that  State,  in  1909,  that — 

To  keep  our  position  as  a  State,  as  against  the  enlightened  com- 
petition of  other  States  and  nations,  we  must  provide  increased 
opportunities  for  industrial  education  throughout  our  whole  school 
system  from  the  common  school  on  through  the  high  school  to  and 
including  the  technical  college;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
higher  school  is  the  basis  and  condition  of  the  lower.  *  *  *  To 
add  industrial  courses  to  its  public  schools  would  complete  a  system 
of  public  industrial  education. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  representing,  respectively,  the  interests  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  have  each  shown  their  concern  for  the 
cause  of  industrial  education  by  the  appointment  of  special  com- 
mittees for  the  study  of  the  subject.  The  reports  of  these  commit- 
tees, presented  after  investigation  and  research,  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  on  industrial  training. 
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In  several  instances  commissions  from  foreign  countries  have 
visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  methods  of 
industrial  education  in  use  here.  The  Mosely  Educational  Commis- 
sion in  1903  devoted  particular  attention  to  schools  offering  prepara- 
tion for  the  trades,  and  its  report  contains  much  valuable  information 
on  that  subject.  In  the  following  year  commissioners  representing 
the  German  Government  spent  some  time  in  this  country  in  a  study 
of  American  education,  with  special  reference  to  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  results  of  this  commission's  work  were  published  by 
the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Prussian  Parliament.  In  1910  the 
Canadian  Government  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  report  on  the  systems  of  technical 
education  which  have  been  established  in  those  lands.  The  report  of 
this  commission  was  issued  early  in  1911. 

CONNECTICnT. 

Connecticut  was  the  first  State  to  create  a  commission  for  liie 
investigation  of  industrial  education.  A  special  act  of  the  gNk- 
eral  assembly,  approved  June  3,  1903,  contained  the  following 
provisions: 

Section  1.  That  the  governor  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  appoint  a  commssBkm 
cendflting  of  three  persons,  whoee  dutv  it  shall  be  to  investigate  practical  means  and 
methods  of  industrial  and  technical  eaucation. 

Sec.  2.  Said  commission  shall,  on  or  before  Febniaiy  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
six,  report  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  session  to  be  held  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  and  shall  mace  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  may  deem  wise. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  said  commission  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  Benrices 
as  such  member,  but  the  commission  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  for  incidental  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  said  sum  shall  be  paid  bv  the  treasurer  upon  the  order  of  the  comptroll^,  with 
whom  the  commission  shall  file  proper  receipts  and  vouchers. 

The  commission  appointed  under  the  terms  of  this  act  presented 
a  final  report  to  the  general  assembly  of  1907  recommending  the 
enactment  of  a  law  covering  the  following  points: 

(1)  Whenever  a  town  shall  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  a  trade  school,  tne  State  shall  contribute  an  equal  sum  for  that  school; 
provided  that  the  course  of  stud v  proposed  for  the  school  and  its  proposed  equipment 
diall  be  approved  by  the  State  hoaLtd  of  education,  and  provided  that  the  total  sum 

appropriated  by  the  State  shall  not  exceed dollars  for  establishment  in 

any  one  year,  and  that  the  total  sum  appropriated  for  maintenance  diall  not  exceed 
dollars  in  any  one  year. 

(2)  Such  schools  shall  give  instruction  in  such  distinct  trades  as  may  be  provided 
for  by  the  local  school  boards  with  the  approbation  of  the  State  board  of  eaucation. 

(3)  Such  schools  shall  have  sessions  both  by  day  and  in  the  evening,  and  the  instruc- 
tion p\en  shall  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  to  their  children;  it  bein^^ 
provided  that  no  pupil  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  who  has  not  completed 
the  studies  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools  or  some  equivalent  course  ol 
study. 

(4)  All  details  in  the  management  of  such  trade  schools  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
school  boards  of  the  towns  in  which  the  schools  are  located,  subject  to  the  general 
authority  and  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Following  the  report  of  this  commission  a  bill  entitled  ''An  act  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  free  pubUc  schools  for  instruction  in  the 
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principles  and  practices  of  trades''  was  enacted  and  became  a  law  as 
chapter  250  of  the  public  acts  of  1907.  This  act  was  later  repealed 
by  chapter  85  of  the  public  acts  of  1909,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  State  board  of  education  in  each  of  the  two  towns  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  a  free  public  day  and  evening  school  for  in- 
struction in  the  trades.  Under  this  law  trade  schools  operated  imder 
State  control  have  been  opened  in  the  cities  of  Bridgeport  and  New 
Britain.     The  text  of  the  law  appears  on  page  501. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Under  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
a  commission  on  industrial  and  technical  education  w^as  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  State  on  June  7,  1905.  The  resolve  creating  this 
commission  follows: 

Resolved^  That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  resolve,  appoint  a  suitable  commission  of 
nine  persons,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  representmg  the  manufacturing,  agricul- 
tural, educational,  and  labor  interests,  to  serve  for  such  compensation  as  the  governor 
and  council  shall  approve,  to  be  known  as  the  commission  on  industrial  and  technical 
education.  Said  commission  may  emplov  experts  and  all  necessary  clerical  and  oUier 
assistance,  and  may  incur  such  reasonaole  expenses,  including  traveling  expenses, 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  gpvemor  and  council.  Before  incurring  any  expense  the 
commission  shall  from  time  to  time  estimate  its  probable  amount,  and  submit  the  esti- 
mate to  the  governor  and  council  for  their  approval,  and  no  expense  shall  be  incurred 
by  the  commission  beyond  the  amount  so  estmiated  and  approved.  The  commission 
shall  report  to  the  general  court  on  or  before  the  second  Weaneeday  of  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  with  such  reconmiendations  for  legislation  as  it  may 
deem  expedient.  The  powers  of  the  commission  shall  terminate  on  the  said  second 
Wednesday  in  Januarv.  The  conunission  shall  investigate  the  needs  for  education  in 
the  different  grades  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  the  various  industries  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth.  They  shall  investigate  how  far  the  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions, 
and  shall  consider  what  new  forms  of  educational  effort  may  be  advisable,  and  shall 
make  such  investigations  as  may  be  practicable  throurii  printed  reports  and  the  testi- 
mony of  experts  as  to  similar  educational  work  done  by  other  States,  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  by  foreign  governments.  There  may  be  expended  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousana  dollars  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  resolve:  Provided ^  houever,  That  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  snail  be  paid  in  full  for  services  rendered  as  compensation  to  any  member  of 
the  commission. 

(Approved  May  24,  1905.) 

The  time  between  the  appointment  of  the  commission  and  tlie  date 
set  by  the  resolve  for  the  submission  of  the  commission's  report  being 
too  short,  the  legislature  extended  the  time  until  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  April.  The  report  submitted  contained  a  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  problems  of  industrial  education,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  second  commission  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  investigation  of  methods  of  industrial  training  and  of 
local  needs,  and  advising  and  aiding  in  the  introduction  of  industrial 
education  by  means  of  a  system  of  independent  schools.  A  draft  of  a 
bill  embodying  its  recommendations  was  submitted  by  the  commis- 
sion which,  after  some  modifications,  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 
The  text  of  tliis  law  is  reproduced  on  page  504  of  the  present  volimie 
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The  new  commission  was  appointed  August  31,  1906,  and  began 
its  labors  immediately.  As  its  instructions  were  to  proceed  toward 
the  actual  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  the  commission  directed 
its  efforts  toward  initiating  at  different  centers  throughout  the  State 
movements  toward  that  result.  Public  meetings  and  informal  con- 
ferences were  held  in  a  number  of  cities,  in  which  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  schools  were  discussed  by  men  representing  all 
the  various  interests  of  the  community. 

The  commission  submitted  its  first  annual  report  in  March,  1907. 
This  report  showed  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  toward 
the  establishment  in  several  cities  of  the  industrial  schools  contem- 
plated by  the  law. 

The  second  annual  report,  presented  to  the  legislature  in  January, 
1908,  went  more  fully  into  the  details  connected  with  the  performance 
of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  creating  the  commission.  The  report 
showed  that  evening  schools  for  industrial  workers  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  in  five  cities,  while  requests  for  a  number  of 
others  were  under  consideration.  Upward  of  1,000  pupils  were  in 
attendance  upon  these  schools.  In  addition  to  the  results  of  exten- 
sive inquiries  into  local  conditions,  the  commission  published  reports 
of  special  investigations  of  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

In  reviewing  its  work  of  the  year  the  commission  reported  that 
"during  the  past  year  the  interest  in  industrial  education  steadily 
increased  among  all  classes  and  in  all  directions.  Both  employers 
and  employed  are  meeting  on  the  common  ground  of  mutual  interests. 
Educators  are  more  thoroughly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
trial education  movement  is  to  be  one  of  the  next  great  advances  in 
systematic  education.  Both  individuals  and  associations  are  express- 
ing their  deep  interest  in  the  work.  Other  States  are  agitating  the 
question  of  following  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  establishing 
a  system  of  State  industrial  schools." 

An  inquiry  into  the  textile  schools  at  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and 
Fall  River  was  made  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  legislature 
approved  April  24,  1907.  The  report  on  these  schools  was  published 
as  a  separate  document  by  the  commission.  A  report  on  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  higher  technical  school  or  industrial  college 
was  also  made  in  compliance  with  the  requirement  contained  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  creating  the  commission.  In  addition,  a  series  of 
bulletins  on  industrial  education  topics  was  issued. 

In  1908  further  legislation  affecting  the  commission  was  enacted, 
the  main  features  of  which  were — 

1 .  The  extension  of  the  term  of  the  commission  from  three  years  to 
five  years. 

2.  The  addition  of  a  sixth  member  to  the  commission,  who  was  to 
be  a  woman. 
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3.  Further  delegation  to  the  commissioD  of  necessary  powers  in  the 
conduct  and  maintenance  of  independent  ifidustrial  schools. 

4.  Moneys  appropriatedfor  the  maintenance  of  independent  indus- 
trial schools,  whether  appropriated  by  the  State  or  by  municipalities, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mission. 

5.  Permission  extended  to  any  city  or  town  to  establish  independent 
industrial  schools  in  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  empowering 
such  a  board  with  authority  to  provide  and  maintain  such  schools. 

6.  Such  schools  to  be  approved  by  the  commission  as  to  location, 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  in  order  to  receive  State  aid,  as 
provided  for  in  chapter  505  of  the  acts  of  1906. 

7s  Authority  given  the  commission  to  permit  any  resident  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  attend  an  authorized  independent  industrial  school 
in  any  other  city  or  town  than  that  of  his  residence,  provided  that 
his  own  town  does  not  maintain  such  a  school  in  whole  or  in  part. 

8.  Authorizing  the  commission  to  fix  a  tuition  fee  to  be  paid  by 
the  home  town  in  case  of  pupils  attending  school  elsewhere  under 
the  circumstances  named  above,  the  State  to  repay  to  the  town  oni^ 
half  the  tuition  fee  so  paid. 

In  the  third  annual  report  of  the  commission,  submitted  in  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  it  was  shown  that,  as  a  result  of  the  commission's  efforts, 
day  industrial  schools  had  been  established  in  2  cities  of  the  State 
and  evening  industrial  schools  in  11  cities.  Progress  was  reported 
toward  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  several  other  cities. 

By  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  May  28,  1909,  the  commission 
on  industrial  education  was  abolished,  as  was  the  existing  State 
board  of  education,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  each  body  were 
conferred  on  a  new  board  of  education  created  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  act. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  industrial  education  appear 
in  Laws  Relating  to  Industrial  Education,  Chapter  XVI. 

MARYLAND. 

In  Maryland  a  commission  on  industrial  education  was  created  by 
act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  April  6,  1908.  Section  1  of 
the  act  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland^  That  the  governor  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  a  commifeion,  consisting  of  not  more 
than  nve  persons,  citizens  of  this  State,  to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the  legislature 
at  its  next  seesion,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  respecting  the  subject  of  industrial  education, 
including  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  alr^uiy  carried  on  in  Maryland 
and  elsewhere,  the  best  means  of  promoting  and  maintaining  it  in  its  several  grades, 
whether  by  State  or  local  action  alone,  or  oy  both  combing;  how  far  it  is  possible 
or  desirable  to  incorporate  it  into  the  existing  system  of  public  instruction;  me  best 
method  of  training[  teacfaers  for  such  schools  or  departments,  and  what  changes,  if 
any,  are  required  m  the  existing  system  of  schools  to  enable  them  to  provide  such 
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training,  or  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  as  now 
organized  in  this  State,  with  Qich  other  inouiries  as  the  commission  may  itself  insti- 
tute or  be  requested  by  the  governor  to  undertake.  The  memben  of  the  commisBton 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for  necessary  expenses  and  clerk  hire  actu- 
ally incurred  and  approved  by  the  governor,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars  ($300). 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  act  the  governor  of  the  State  named 
the  members  of  the  commission  on  May  2,  1908.  In  beginning  its 
work  the  commission  addressed  an  inquiry  embodying  the  essential 
points  to  be  covered  by  the  investigation  to  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons interested  in  industrial  education,  both  within  the  State  and 
elsewhere.  This  letter  elicited  much  information  of  value  from 
school  officials,  editors,  manufacturers,  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  work  in  1910  the  conmiission  transmitted 
a  report  to  the  legislature  which  contained,  among  other  things,  the 
following  conclusions: 

1 .  The  control  of  industrial  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  board  of  education  and  county  boards,  strengthened,  if 
n^ed  be,  by  the  addition  of  an  advisory  committee  of  citizens. 

2.  There  must  be  a  close  cooperation  with  the  home  for  work  in 
mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  and  cooking  in  the  rural  schools.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  extend  to  the  rural  schools  the  same  industrial 
work  which  is  practical  and  desirable  in  the  city  schools. 

3.  Industrial  training  should  begin  after  the  ordinary  school  work 
is  fairly  completed,  and  as  soon  as  the  muscles  ere  strong  enough 
to  handle  the  hghter  tools  of  industry  safely.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  vocational  schools  should  be  open  to  cliildren  who  are  13  or 
14  years  of  age. 

4.  There  should  be  industrial  or  vocational  schools  for  these  boys 
and  girls,  giving  a  better  elementary  school  provision  for  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  those  Ukely  to  enter  industrial  pursuits. 

5.  There  should  be  continuation  (evening)  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  already  at  work  during  the  day  in  stores,  offices,  or  factories. 

The  commission  submitted  no  specific  recommendations  to  the 
general  assembly,  and  up  to  the  present  time  no  legislation  has 
resulted  from  its  labors. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation were  named  by  the  governor  of  the  State  on  May  26,  1908. 
The  joint  resolution  of  the  senate  and  general  assembly  under  author- 
ity of  which  the  commission  was  appointed  required  (1)  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  industries  in  respect  to  industriiEd 
or  technical  training;  (2)  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
needs  were  being  met  by  existing  institutions;  and  (3)  as  a  result  of 
a  searching  examination  of  conditions  in  the  State  and  elsewhere. 
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somd  definite  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education 
in  such  manner  as  might  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  its  citizenship. 

ReaUzing  the  importance  of  going  directly  to  those  engaged  in*  the 
industries  for  information,  the  first  work  of  the  commission  was  to 
address  to  employers  and  workers  everywhere  in  the  State  inquiries 
designed  to  bring  out  both  the  needs  and  practical  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions.  Interviews  with  representatives  of 
numerous  firms  located  in  all  parts  of  the  State  were  also  held.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  are  thus  summarized  by  the  commission 
in  its  report  to  the  legislature  of  1909: 

(1)  As  the  direct  outcome  of  modem  industrial  conditions — ^fac- 
tory organization,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  "piecework" — 
the  apprenticeship  system  has  been  virtually  abandoned  as  a  means  of 
instructing  the  yoimg  in  the  various  trades.  (2)  There  is  a  lack  of 
skilled  ana  efficient  workmen,  and  this  will  be  largely  increased  unless 
a  better  means  of  vocational  training  is  foimd.  (3)  Although  the 
compulsory  attendance  period  in  the  public  schools  has  been  extended 
graduallv  in  New  Jersey  (as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States),  the 
schools  have  not  been  able  to  oflFer  vocational  training.  Fully  95 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17, 
and  without  havmg  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  trade  or  vocation  they 
should  follow;  in  consequence,  they  drift  into  occupations,  rather 
than  select  those  which  inight  be  most  nearly  suited  to  their  aptitudes, 
and  their  progress  is  generally  arrested  at  an  early  age,  because  of  the 
restricted  character  of  their  experience  and  the  failure  to  receive 
supplementary  instruction.  (4)  The  trades  have  become  so  si>ecial- 
izea  that  there  is  but  httle  chance  for  a  learner  to  go  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  work  to  which  he  is  assimied,  unless  he  has  sup- 
plementary training.  (5)  The  workers,  mecnanics,  or  craftsmen  m 
the  several  trades  are  deeply  sensible  of  their  lack  of  opportunities 
for  vocational  training  dunng  the  early  vears,  and  grown  men  among 
them  would  gladly  take  advantage  of  industrial  schools  if  these 
institutions  were  established.  (6)  Although  business  conditions  are 
such  that  the  employers,  in  most  instances,  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination,  to  conduct  vocational  schools  within  the  factories, 
they  would  gladly^  welcome  any  suitable  means  of  providing  the 
workers  with  the  instruction  which  the  latter  require.  (7)  There 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  faciUties  for  industrial  education  to  supple- 
ment the  training  of  the  shops. 

The  establishment  of  evening  "industrial  improvement''  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  employed  by  day  in  the  industries  was 
advocated  by  the  commission.  Such  schools  were  to  be  operated 
under  local  boards  chosen  largely  because  of  connection  with  the 
industries.  With  regard  to  trade  schools,  i.  e.,  schools  for  specific 
industrial  training  in  which  shop  work  predominates,  the  commission 
reported  that  "the  consensus  of  opinion  shows  a  well-defined  opposi- 
tion to  their  introduction  on  the  groimds  (1)  that  they  are  too  ex- 
pensive a  form  of  education  for  the  present;  and  (2)  even  if  trade 
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schools  were  provided,  at  great  expense  for  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance, it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  any  large  number  of  individuals 
through  them."  The  investigation  further  disclosed  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey  favored  the 
introduction  of  part-time  day  industrial  schools,  their  opposition  to 
this  form  of  instruction  being  based  on  the  fear  that  it  would  tend  to 
disorganize  the  factories  and  shops. 

In  concluding  its  report,  the  commission  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  State  commission  on  industrial  education, 
with  local  boards  of  trustees,  independent  of  the  existing  boards  of 
education  and  appointed  by  the  executive  heads  of  the  various  mu- 
nicipalities, for  the  management  and  control  of  industrial  schools. 
The  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  State  system  of  schools  under  the 
authority  named  above  was  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  Up  to  January  1,  1911,  no  action  on  this  proposed  bill 
had  been  taken  by  the  legislature.  By  joint  resolution  No.  7,  Acts 
of  1909,  the  commission  on  industrial  education  was  continued  for 
a  f>eriod  of  one  year,  but  with  the  provision  that  no  expense  was  to 
be  incurred  for  which  the  State  should  be  responsible. 

MAINE. 

The  Maine  Legislature  in  1909  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  make  *'a  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  State  in  relation  to  a  system  of  vocational  or 
industrial  education,  together  with  an  investigation  into  the  methods 
adopted  by  other  States  and  countries  for  meeting  similar  needs."  A 
committee  of  six  members  was  invited  to  cooperate  in  making  the 
investigation  and  the  report.  The  members  of  this  committee 
served  without  compensation  except  for  actual  expenses. 

The  committee  held  meetings  in  various  sections  of  the  State  and 
made  visits  to  typical  industrial  establishments,  the  effort  being  made 
to  secure  expressions  of  judgment  and  advice  from  all  classes  of 
citizens.  The  report  of  the  committee,  submitted  in  1910,  recites 
that  *Hhe  purpose  is  to  give  to  members  of  the  legislature  and  to 
citizens  of  the  State  a  general  survey  of  industrial  education  plans 
as  they  have  thus  far  been  formulated  and  to  present  therewith  illus- 
trative instances  of  schools  that  have  been  actually  established, 
together  with  recommendations  for  the  introduction  and  extension  of 
similar  plans  in  Maine  schools."  According  to  the  latest  available 
information  no  legislation  has  resulted  from  the  work  of  the  committee. 

MICHIGAN. 

By  an  act  approved  June  2,  1909,  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  em- 
powered the  governor  of  the  State  to  appoint  a  commission  of  not 
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less  than  five,  nor  more  than  seven  members,  **to  be  known  as  the 
Michigan  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education." 
It  was  specified  in  the  act  that  the  commission  members  should  serve 
without  pay,  and  should  maintain  organization  imtil  July  1,  1911, 
on  which  date  their  terms  of  oflSce  should  expire  by  limitation  xmless 
renewed  by  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  duties  imposed  on  the  commission  were:  (1)  To  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  elementary  industrial  and  agricultural  education  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  whether  under  pubUc-school  or  other  auspices; 
(2)  to  make  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  labor  as  they  aflfect  children 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years;  and  (3)  to  present  a  report 
showing  these  conditions,  with  recommendations  for  such  a  plan  of 
dementary  industrial  and  agricultural  training  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  as  should  in  their  judgment  best  meet 
the  conditions  known  to  exist.  The  act  required  this  report  to  be 
rendered  in  triplicate  to  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  on  or  before 
January  1,  1911. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  were 
published  in  December,  1910.     These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  enactment  of  a  township  district  law  for  the  entire  State, 
with  the  provision  for  at  least  one  high  school  in  each  township. 

2.  The  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that  a  high  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  shall  consist  of  four  years  of  work  beyond  the 
eighth  grade. 

3.  The  introduction  into  all  high  schools  of  the  State  of  courses  in 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics. 

4.  The  general  school  laws  to  be  so  amended  that  any  village  or 
city  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  may  establish  trade  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  the  public-school  system,  and  also  may 
provide  for  continuation  schools. 

5.  The  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  certification  of  all 
teachers  of  agricultural  and  industrial  subjects. 

6.  State  supervision  of  all  agricultural  and  industrial  courses  in  the 
public  schools. 

.  7.  The  enactment  of  a  law  granting  a  limited  amount  of  State  aid 
to  trade  and  continuation  schools  and  to  schools  which  introduce 
high-school  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
.   The  following  plan  for  the  apportionment  of  State  aid  among  the 
different  schools  was  suggested  by  the  commission: 

(a)  The  law  granting  State  aid  should  provide  that  the  total 
amount  of  State  aid  under  the  law  should  not  exceed,  for  the  first 
year,  $30,000,  for  the  second  year,  $50,000,  nor  in  any  subsequent  year 
$100,005. 
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(()  The  apportionment  of  ^>ate  aid  between  courses  in  agricuHure 
and  home  economics  on  the  one  hand  and  industrial  courses  on  the 
other  hand  should  be  equal. 

(c)  Schools  applying  for  State  aid  must  be  duly  certified  to  the 
auditor  general  by  the  superintendent  of  puUic  instruction,  the 
order  and  priority  of  certification  to  be  determined  by  statute. 

(d)  Any  high  scliool  in  the  State  in  any  township  or  city  of  less 
than  20,000  in  population  may  be  certified  for  State  aid  for  courses 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  the  following  amounts,  viz, 
$500  for  the  first  teacher  employed  and  $250  for  each  additional 
teacher  employed,  provided  that  no  school  district  sliall  receive  an 
allowance  for  these  courses  of  more  than  $1,000  in  all. 

(e)  Any  city  or  village  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  sliall 
be  entitled  to  State  aid  for  establishment  of  one  or  more  of  these 
schools,  viz,  (1)  an  elementary  industrial  schoc^,  (2)  a  trade  school 
for  boys  16  years  or  more  of  age,  (3)  a  trade  school  for  girls  16  years 
or  more  of  age.  Said  city  may  be  duly  certified  to  receive  through 
its  regular  board  of  education  State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $500  for  the 
first  instructor  and  $250  for  each  additional  instructor  employed,  up 
to  a  limit  of  four  instructors  in  all  for  these  schools  or  departments. 

(f)  Cities  with  a  population  of  20,000  or  more  may  in  the  same 
way  be  certified  for  continuation  schools  of  trades  up  to  a  limit  of 
$1,000  for  three  teachers  employed  in  said  school. 

(g)  Any  school  drawing  State  aid  under  this  law  should,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  law,  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  department 
of  education,  and  for  these  purposes  an , additional  deputy  superin- 
tendent should  be  provided. 

WISCONSIN. 

A  commission  to  formulate  and  report  upon  plans  for  the  extension 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  training  in  Wisconsin  was  provided  for 
in  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  1909. 
This  commission,  composed  of  five  members  prominent  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  delegated  to  one  of  its  number  the  task  of  drafting  the 
report  on  industrial  education.  In  the  collection  of  data  for  the 
report  this  member  visited  the  larger  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  and 
also  spent  some  months  in  European  countries. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  in 
January,  1911.  It  contained  a  compreliensive  study  of  systems  of 
industrial  education  in  use  both  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad,  with 
suggestions  as  to  their  application  to  Wisconsin's  needs.  In  advo- 
cating a  State  system  of  continuation  schools  for  persons  employed 
in  industry  the  commission  expressed  the  belief  that  "the  industrial 
educational  need  of  this  State  is  not  going  to  be  supplied  by  the 
establishment  of  trade  schools  here  and  there  in  cities  which  can 
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afford  them;  but  that  a  complete  system  adapted  to  the  whole  State, 
meetmg  the  needs  of  people  in  the  smallest  villages  as  well  as  the 
largest  cities,  must  be  installed,  or  else  the  problem  will  not  be  solved." 
The  commission  further  stated  that  "We  have  not  as  yet  organized 
our  system  of  trade  schools  or  continuation  schools,  therefore  we 
must  do  something  to  fill  the  gap,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  your  com- 
mittee believes,  to  establish  evening  schools  for  a  while  in  the  State, 
but  only  under  protest,  with  the  idea  of  eventually  abolishing  them 
for  children,  as  the  Germans  have  done." 
The  following  recommendations  were  made: 

1.  That  a  temporary  State  advisory  board  for  industrial  education 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  that  an  assistant  and  other  officers, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  and  encourage  industrial  educa- 
tion, shall  be  added  to  the  State  superintendent's  office;  said  assistant 
to  be  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  with  the  approval  of  the  * 
board  or  industrial  education. 

2.  That  there  be  established  in  every  community,  where  industrial 
education  is  undertaken,  local  boards  of  the  same  general  nature 
as  the  temporary  State  advisory  board,  which  board  shall  have 
similar  control  in  their  localities  over  industrial  education  and  evening 
schools. 

3.  That  as  soon  as  school  facilities  can  be  provided  for  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  already  in  industry,  they  be  com- 

Eelled  to  go  to  school  a  specified  tiine  each  week;  that  this  time  shall 
e  expended  as  far  as  possible  in  industrial  training^  and  that  the 
hours  of  labor  for  such  children  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  per 
day  for  six  days  of  each  week,  which  time  shall  include  the  time  spent 
by  each  student  in  vocational  schools. 

4.  That  after  careful  investigation  by  the  boards  established  for 
this  purpose,  continuation  schools,  trade  schools,  and  evening  schools 
shalT  be  gradually  established  in  the  State,  and  that  State  aid  shall 
be  given  for  these  purposes,  under  strict  limitations  as  to  methods 
ana  in  such  a  manner  that  all  training  given  in  such  schools  can  be 
combined  into  a  harmonious  and  economical  system. 

6.  That  the  apprentice  laws  of  the  State  be  changed  so  as  to 
expand  them  and  bring  them  up  to  date,  in  order  that  the  apprentice- 
ship system  may  be  put  in  close  and  harmonious  relation  with  the 
educational  system. 

6.  That  the  appropriation  for  tlie  extension  division  of  the  univer- 
sity be  increasea  in  order  that  this  division  may  form  a  flexible  element 
in  the  gradual  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  education 
of  the  State. 

Practically  all  these  recommendations  were  given  effect  by  laws 
enacted  in  1911,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Chapter  XVI,  where 
the  text  is  given  in  full. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ATTITUDE  AHD  ACTIVITIES  OF  OBGAHIZATIOVS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  widespread  interest  in  industrial  education  is  evidenced  by  the 
serious  consideration  and  study  given  to  it  by  various  national  organ- 
izations standing  for  many  different  interests.  Among  the  bodies 
that  have  given  consideration  to  the  subject  are  the  following:*  The 
American  Federation  bt  Labor,  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  National  Education  Association,  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the  National  League  for 
Industrial  Education,  the  Southern  Industrial  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American 
Foimdrymen's  Association,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Builders,  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En^eers, 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

From  the  above  list  it  is  seen  that  industrial  education  has  been  the 
subject  of  thought  and  discussion  by  manufacturers,  labor  leaders, 
educators,  scientific  societies,  economists,  and  social  workers. 

After  a  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  various  associations  of  employers 
toward  this  subject  it  was  found  that  a  perfectly  fair  exposition  of 
the  employers'  position  could  be  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  The  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor  appears  to  emanate  and  radiate  from  the  position  assumed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  organization  has  made 
an  extended  study  of  the  problem  and  issued  a  report  which  states 
definitely  its  position  and  advocacy  of  industrial  education.  At 
least  two  societies  have  been  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of 
studying  and  advancing  the  movement  for  industrial  education — the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  and  the 
National  League  for  Industrial  Education. 

The  attitude  and  activities  of  the  four  representative  bodies  above 

named  are  presented  in  this  chapter. 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  first  appointed  a  committee  on 
education  at  its  twenty-third  annual  convention  in  1903.  This 
committee,  however,  considered  only  the  work  in  manual  training 
and  technical  education  which  was  to  be  done  by  the  unions  them- 
selves, and  concluded  that  **the  subject  of  manual  training  and 
technical  education  to  be  given  by  trade  unions  is  of  such  a  general 
character  that  this  convention  could  not  very  well  recommend  any 
plan  or  poUcy  that  would  apply  equally  to  all  unions,  on  account  of 
the  diversity  of  conditions  and  difference  in  skill  required."  A 
committee  was  appointed  in  1904  and  one  again  in  1905,  but  neither 
ever  reported. 

The  committee  on  education  of  the  twenty-sixth  convention,  1906, 
again  recommended  that  the  committees  already  appointed  conduct 
investigations  into  the  subject  of  apprenticeship,  the  graduates  of 
the  trade  schools,  manual  training,  and  schools  of  technology.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted  without  discussion.  These  various 
resolutions  serve  to  show  that  the  organization  was  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  as  it  had  always  been  in  other  phases  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  trade-school  proposition,  with  other  phases  of  industrial 
education,  was  first  brought  squarely  before  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  the  Norfolk  Convention,  November,  1907.  The  secretary 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  second  day  of  its  session,  when  a 
resolution  was  introduced  stating  the  poUcy  of  the  federation  in  the 
following  words  : 

Whereas  an  organization  has  been  formed,  known  as  a  National 
Society  for  the  rromotion  of  Industrial  Education,  having  for  it^ 
object  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  education  along  industrial  lines; 
and 

Whereas  some  misapprehension  exists  in  many  quarters  as  to  the 
attitude  of  organized  laoor  upon  this  subject:  Be  it,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this,  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  having  in  mind  the  experience 
of  many  of  our  national  unions  with  the  so-called  trade  school,  which 
attempted  to  teach  a  short  cut  to  trade  and  which  on  some  occasions 
was  used  as  a  weapon  against  the  trade  union  movement,  do  not 
favor  any  movement  havmg  this  ulterior  object  in  view;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  do  indorse  any  poUcy,  or  any  society  or  associa- 
tion, having  for  its  object  the  raising  the  standard  of  industnal 
education  and  the  teaching  of  the  higher  technique  of  our  various 
industries. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  education.  It 
reported  that  it  *' decided  to  record  itself  in  favor  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  the  most  complete  industrial  and  technical  education 
obtainable  for  prospective  applicants  for  admission  into  the  skilled 
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crafts  of  this  country,  particularly  as  regards  the  full  possibiUties  of 
such  crafts,  to  the  end  that  such  applicants  be  fitted  not  only  for  all 
usual  requirements,  but  also  for  the  highest  supervisory  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  rewards;  and ^ your  committee  recommends  that 
the  executive  council  give  this  subject  its  early  and  deep  considera- 
tion, examining  established  and  proposed  industrial  school  systems, 
so  that  it  may  be  in  a  position  to  inform  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  what  in  the  council's  opinion  would  be  the  wisest  course  for 
organized  labor  to  pursue  in  connection  therewith. '^  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  executive  council  proceeded  as  instructed,  securing  its  infor- 
mation chiefly  by  correspondence,  and  in  its  report  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  convention,  1908,  reported  very  briefly  on  schools 
recently  established,  and  recommended  that  all  correspondence  and 
material  on  the  subject  be  turned  over  to  a  committee  for  report  and 
further  recommendation. 

The  committee  on  education  made  a  report  on  the  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  executive  council  just  noted  and  clearly  summed  up  the 
situation  as  viewed  by  it,  concluding  with  recommendation  for  a 
special  committee  to  consider  the  subject,  as  fqjlows: 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  splendid  progress  accomplished  by 
the  executive  council  along  the  lines  of  industrial  education,  canying 
out  the  instruction  of  the  Norfolk  convention.  Much  data  and 
material  have  been  brought  to  hand  and  referred  to  your  committee. 
But  your  committee  feels  that  in  no  sense  with  the  limited  time  allot- 
ted them  can  they  make  a  complete  report  on  the  value  of  the  mass 
of  material  referred  to  them  on  this  subject,  and  we  can  best  submit 
our  recommendations  in  the  foUowing  resolution: 

**  Whereas  industrial  education  is  necessary  and  inevitable  for  the 
progress  of  an  industrial  people;  and 

**  Whereas  there  are  two  ^oups  with  opposite  methods,  and  seeking 
antagonistic  ends,  now  advocatmg  industrial  education  in  the  United 
States;  and 

**  Whereas  one  of  these  groups  is  largely  composed  of  the  nonunion 
employers  of  the  country  who  advance  in  industrial  education  as  a 
special  privilege  under  conditions  that  educate  the  student  or  appren- 
tice to  nonunion  sympathies  and  prepare  him  as  a  skilled  worker 
for  scab  labor  and  strike-breaking  purposes,  thus  using  the  children 
of  the  workers  against  the  interests  or  their  organized  fathers  and 
brothers  in  the  various  crafts;  and 

**  Whereas  this  group  also  favors  the  training  of  the  student  or 
apprentice  for  skill  in  only  one  industrial  process,  thus  making  the 

fraduate  a  skilled  worker  in  only  a  very  Umited  sense  and  rendering 
im  entirely  helpless  if  lack  of  employment  comes  in  liis  single  subdi- 
vision of  a  craft;  and 

'*  Whereas  the  other  group  is  composed  of  great  educators,  enlight- 
ened representatives  pf  organized  labor,  and  persons  engaged  in 
genuine  social  service,  who  advocate  industrial  education  as  a  com- 
mon right,  to  be  open  to  all  children  on  equal  terms,  to  be  provided 
by  general  taxation  and  kept  under  the  control  of  the  whole  people. 
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with  a  method  or  system  of  education  that  will  make  the  appr^itice 
or  graduate  a  skillcKi  craftsman  in  all  the  branches  of  his  trade;  and 

'*  Whereas  organized  labor  has  the  largest  personal  and  the  highest 
pubUc  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  education,  and  should 
enlist  its  ablest  and  best  men  in  behalf  of  the  best  system,  under 
conditions  that  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

^^ Resolved,  That  the  president,  in  conjunction  with  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  be,  and  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  ap^int  a  special  committee  of  at  least  15,  to  be  composed 
of  a  majority  of  trade  union  members  of  this  convention,  who  will 
serve  without  compensation  and  incur  no  expenses  other  tnan  neces^ 
sary  and  le^timate  expenditure  within  the  judgment  of  the  president 
and  executive  council,  to  investigate  the  methods  and  means  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  tliis  country  and  abroad,  and  to  report  its 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recoriimendations  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  concurred  in  and  the 
special  committee  appointed. 

The  president  in  his  report  to  the  Toronto  convention  in  1909 
clearly  stated  the  position  of  the  federation.  He  referred  to  the 
attempt  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to  give  the 
impression  that  orgaiiized  labor  is  opposed  to  all  industrial  education. 
He  asserted  that  American  labor  is  in  favor  of  true  public  industrial 
education,  but  stated  its  opposition  to  narrowly  specialized  training 
under  control  of  private  interests. 

The  executive  council  reported  the  appointment  of  the  special 
committee  of  15,  authorized  by  the  previous  convention.  This 
special  committee  reported  to  the  convention  through  its  chairman 
that  it  had  held  meetings  in  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Toronto,  Canada.  It  stated  its  task,  in  aceordance  wdth  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  under  which  it  was  appointed,  to  be: 

« 

First, — A  tliorough  investigation  of  the  needs  of  industrial  educa- 
tion; 

Second. — ^A  statement  of  tlie  extent  to  whidi  needs  are  met  by 
existing  institutions;  and; 

Third. — ^As  a  result  of  such  investigations,  some  definite  suggestions 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education  in  such  manner  as  might 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

It  voiced  the  demand  for  industrial  education  and  noted  a  return 
in  certain  quarters  to  the  apprenticesliip  system. 

In  order  to  bring  out  practical  suggestions  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  the  committee  addressed  themselves  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Should  trade,  vocational,  teolmical.  and  industrial  schools  be 
established  as  a  part  of  the  pubUc-school  system  ? 

2.  Should  private  industrial  education  institutions  be  tolerated  ? 
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3.  Under  what  conditions  and*  terms  should  industrial  schools, 
either  pubUc  or  private,  be  countenanced  and  supported  ? 

4.  under  what  conditions  sliould  semiprivate  or  semipubUc  indus- 
trial schools,  namely,  the  so-called  cooperative  industrial  schools, 
be  approved  or  disapproved? 

5.  Should  they  be  free,  supported  by  the  city,  county,  or  State  in 
which  thev  are  located? 

6.  Should  they  be  under  the  control  or  partial  control  of  the 
National  Government? 

7.  And  shoiild  their  instructors  or  teachers  "be  practical  men  from 
the  ranks  of  trade  occupations,  or  should  they  ue  men  who  know 
nothing  of  the  trade  itself  except  its  theoretical  side  ? 

8.  What  should  be  taught  under  the  head  of  ^'industrial  educa- 
tion" ? — the  cultural  side,  the  professional  side,  the  mechanical  side, 
the  business  side,  or  all  combmed? 

9.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  labor  headquarters,  labor  temples, 
and  labor  haUs  be  used  to  favor  industrial  education  ? 

The  committee  expressed  itself  thoroughly  opposed  to  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  ''Fitchburg  plan/'  ^  The  grounds  for  this 
opposition  can  best  be  expressed  in  its  own  word?: 

The  committee  feels  that  there  is  justification  in  condemning  any 
system  of  public  instruction  privately  controlled  or  any  scheme  of 
private  selection  of  pupils,  ana  caUs  attention  to  the  introduction  of 
a  plan  which  is  being  put  into  operation  in  several  locaUties  and  fos- 
tered by  manufacturers'  associations. 

It  is  a  limited  plan  for  industrial  education,  carried  on  between  the 
high  school,  which  engages  a  teacher  for  the  purpose;  one  satisfac- 
tory to  the  manufacturers,  and  a  group  of  the  latter  who  indenture 
sucn  boys  as  they  desire  to  have.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  give  a 
thorough  trade  training.     But — 

(a)  The  manufacturer  is  not  obUged  to  take  any  boy,  or  to  keep 
any  boy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  school  is  obliged  to  educate 
aU  duly  quahfied  boys,  to  give  them  all  that  the  city  provides. 

Therefore,  those  who  study  in  the  cooperative  course  do  so  on 
sufferance. 

(6)  The  people  have  no  hand  in  this  plan.  No  matter  how  much 
a  father  may  aesire  such  training  for  the  boy,  the  city  is  helpless  to 
do  anytliing,  as  under  tliis  plan  the  veto  power  over  the  boy's  right 
to  public  industrial  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 

(c)  The  pubUc  must  be  neutral  as  to  trade  unionism.  Surely  it 
dares  not  be  liostile.  But  what  is  there  to  restrain  one  or  all  the 
cooperating  plants  from  assuming  any  attitude,  however  hostile? 
They  have  the  right  to  teach  and  to  foster  antiunionism  with  school- 
apprenticed  boys  under  them. 

(d)  A  boy  who  sliould  talk  over  or  agitate  for  union  principles  can 
be  instantly  deprived  of  his  educational  future  under  tliis  plan ;  and 
if  his  father  should  be  a  known  union  champion  only  the  good  nature 
of  the  manufacturer  can  prevent  reprisal  in  the  form  of  dropping  the 
boy  from  tliis  course. 

(e)  The  teacher  can  not  help  siding  with  the  manufacturer;  he 
can  not  protest,  should  he  so  wish,  if  they  import  scabs,  strike  break- 

» For  description,  see  pp.  187-190. 
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era,  or  anv  sworn  foes  of  unions.  It  is  not  for  the  school  to  say  who 
shall  be  the  fellow  workmen  of  these  young  student  apprentices.  If 
he  be  a  man  of  principles,  he  could  not  take  the  boys  out  of  such  a 
shop,  for  they  are  under  bond. 

(/)  Finally,  with  a  teacher  too  soft  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturers 
we  shall  see,  for  the  first  time  in  a  public-school  system,  a  spirit  new  in 
evil  power — a  class  of  schoolboys  trained  under  a  thoroughly  un- Ameri- 
can system  of  private  selection  of  pupils,  based  on  no  public  or  com- 
petitive method,  unless  the  manufacturers  so  permit;  a  system 
wholly  removed  from  the  salutary  supervision  of  the  people ;  a  system 
which  needs  no  check  in  prejudicing  the  favorites  of  this  system 
against  the  large  excluded  class  of  their  school  fellows,  and  later, 
against  their  feUow  workmen  themselves. 

Any  scheme  of  education  which  depends  for  its  carrying  out  on  a 
private  group,  subject  to  no  public  control,  leaves  unsolved  the  funda- 
mental democratic  problem  of  giving  the  boys  of  the  country  an  eaual 
opportunity,  and  the  citizens  the  power  to  criticize  and  reform  tneir 
educational  machinery* 

The  committee  also  reiterated  the  opposition  of  organized  labor  to 
any  schemes  of  industrial  training,  public  or  private,  which  do  not 
give  thorough  training  in  craftsmanship,  but  only  the  superficial 
training  which  serves  to  furnish  strike  breakers. 

The  trend  toward  the  introduction  of  schemes  of  industrial  educa- 
cation  and  apprenticeships  at  public,  as  well  as  private  expense,  which 
pretends  to  teach  trades  in  periods  ranging  from  four  months  to  four 
years,  and  turn  out  graduates  in  times  of  industrial  peace  who  are 
.able  to  earn  only  50  per  cent  of  the  established  wage  in  a  ^ven  trade, 
and  in  times  or  industrial  dispute  are  exploited  m  the  m teres ts  or 
unfair  employers,  is  worthy  only  of  condemnation. 

• 

It  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  appropriations  for  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  asserted  that  such  schools  fail  to  benefit  the  large 
mass  of  citizens  of  the  States. 

It  then  stated  the  position  of  organized  labor: 

Organized  labor's  position  regarding  the  injustice  of  narrow  and 
prescribed  training  in  selected  trades,  by  both  private  and  public 
mstruction,  and  the  flooding  of  the  labor  market  with  half-trained 
mechanics  for  the  purposes  of  exploitation,  is  perfectly  tenable,  and 
the  well-founded  beUer  in  the  viciousness  of  such  practices,  and  conse- 
quent condemnation,  is  well-nigh  unassailable. 

Organized  labor's  record  for  years  in  regard  to  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  factories  and  workshops,  and  its  continued  efforts  toward 
safeguarding  women  and  minors,  have  been  the  subject  of  wide 
discussion  and  much  helpful  legislation. 

Its  advocacy  of  free  scnools,  n-ee  textbooks,  and  the  raising  of  com- 
pulsory school  age  have  been  religiously  adhered  to,  and  closely  allied 
to  these  subjects  is  that  of  industrial  education,  and  any  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  proper  kind  of  vocational  training  promotes  discussion 
of  the  former. 

There  is  a  strong  reaction  coming  in  general  methods  of  education, 
and  that  growing  reeling,  which  is  gaining  rapidly  in  strength,  that  the 
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human  element  must  be  recognized,  and  can  not  be  so  disregarded  as 
to  make  the  future  workers  mere  automatic  machines. 

Experience  has  shown  that  manual-training  school- teachers  without 
actual  trade  experience  do  not  and  can  not  successfully  solve  this 
great  problem,  and  that  progress  will  necessarily  be  slow,  as  new  teach- 
ers must  be  provided,  a  new  set  of  textbooks  will  have  to  be  written, 
and  the  subject  taught  in  a  sympathetic  and  systematic  manner. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  of  greater  moment  to  those  engaged  in 
industry  whether  this  question  should  be  discussed  freely  and  fairly, 
than  it  is  to  mere  theorists,  who  advocate  industrial  education  without 
having  any  definite  plan  or  purpose  (other  than  a  selfish  one),  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  same,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  unification  rather  than  a 
multipUcation  of  effort  is  needed  in  order  to  help  solve  this  immense 
problem. 

It  emphasized  its  judgment  of  the  importance  of  the  whole  problem 
in  the  following  conclusions: 

It  is  believed  that  the  future  welfare  of  America  largely  depends  on 
the  industrial  trammg  of  our  workers  and  in  protectmg  them. 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  seem  to  indicate  that  if  the  American 
workman  is  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  efficiency,  the  boys  and 

f iris  of  the  country  must  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  educated 
ands  and  brains,  such  as  may  enable  them  to  earn  a  hving  in  a  self- 
selected  vocation,  and  acquire  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship. 

Reference  was  then  made  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  school  situa- 
tion, where  the  great  majority  never  complete  the  grades,  because  of 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  because  the  schools  *'do  not  offer  instruction  of  a 
more  practical  character.*'  Emphasis  was  put  on  the  need  of  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  which  should  hold  the  trades  to  be  honorable 
vocations,  and  eradicate  the  false  ideal  of  the  superiority  of  clerical 
occupations. 

The  committee  crystallized  its  views  in  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

The  importance  of  this  kind  of  school,  for  those  who  have  already 
entered  the  trades,  has  been  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

The  demand  for  such  instruction  is  measured  by  the  necessity  for 
training  in  particular  trades  and  industries,  and  the  chief  aim  of  such 
instruction  should  be  to  present  those  principles  of  arts  and  sciences 
which  bear  upon  the  trades  and  industries,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  economic  need  and  value  of  technical  training  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded, and  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  civiUzed  world  evening  and  part-time  day  technical  schools  enroll 
20  pupils  to  every  one  who  attends  the  other  types  of  vocational 
schools. 

And  the  committee  submits  for  consideration  and  discussion,  to  the 
convention,  the  proposition  that  there  be  established,  at  public 
expense,  technical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  supplemental 
education  to'  those  who  have  entered  the  trades  as  apprentices. 
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We  favor  the  establishment  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  system,  at  which  pupils  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  may  be 
taught  the  principles  of  the  trades,  not  necessarily  in  separate  build- 
ings, but  in  separate  schools  adapted  to  this  particular  education,  and 
by  competent  and  trained  teachers. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  such  a  school  should  be  English, 
mathematics,  phy8ics,-chenii8try,  elementary  mechanics,  and  drawing. 
The  shop  instruction  for  particular  trades,  and  for  eacn  trade  repre- 
sented, the  drawing,  mathematics,  mechanics,  physical  and  biological 
science  applicable  to  the  trade,  the  history  of  that  trade,  and  a  sound 
system  of  economics,  including  and  emphasizing  the  philosophy  of 
collective  bargaining.  This  wfll  serve  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  more 
advanced  subjects,  and  in  addition  to  cnsclose  his  capacity  for  a 
specific  vocation. 

In  order  to  keep  such  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  trades,  there 
should  be  local  advisory  boards,  including  representatives  of  the  indus- 
tries, employers,  and  organized  labor. 

The  committee  recommends  that  any  technical  education  of  the 
workers  in  trade  and  industry  being  a  public  necessity,  it  should  not 
be  a  private  but  a  pubUc  function,  conducted  by  the  public  and  the 
expense  involved  at  public  cost. 

The  committee  further  recommended  the  continuance  of  its  life  to 
the  convention  of  1910;  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  be  requested  to  investigate  the  subject  here  and 
abroad;  that  the  committee  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor;  and  that  affiliated  organizations  of  the  American 
Federation  of  I^abor  furnish  all  information  possible  on  the  subject. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  education,  which 
concurred  in  its  recommendations,  including  the  continuation  of 
the  special  committee  to  the  1910  convention,  and  further  recom- 
mended that  sufficient  copies  of  the  report  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion to  affiliated  organizations.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 

At  the  tliirtieth  annual  convention  held  in  1911  the  committee, 
authorized  by  the  Denver  convention,  made  no  report,  but  a  special 
committee  on  industrial  education  was  appointed  to  review  its  work. 
The  special  committee  made  the  following  recommendations  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention: 

Your  committee  recommends  the  continued  advocacy  of  labor's 
biU  for  vocational  education — known  as  the  Dolliver  bill — ^which,  as 
you  wiU  recall,  provides  for  educational  cooperation  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  and  for  State  and  Federal  control  and 
supervision  of  public  industrial  education. 

It  recommends,  also,  that  the  special  committee  appointed  by  au- 
thority of  the  Denver  convention  be  continued,  and  that  that  committee 
"be  urged  and  authorized  to  prosecute  their  investigation,  and  to  lend 
their  every  assistance  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  extension  and 
completion  of  comprehensive  industrial  education  in  every  field  of 
activity.'* 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCUTION  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  first  oflBcially  recog- 
nized the  question  of  industrial  education  in  its  convention  held  in 
1904,  when  a  committee  on  industrial  education  was  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  1905.  Since 
that  time  this  committee  has  constituted  one  of  the  regular  commit- 
tees of  the  organization,  and  has  reported  annually. 

Its  reports  have  served  to  define  the  position  of  the  association, 
which  necessarily  is  concerned  in  industrial  education  as  a  means  of 
national  industrial  advancement,  since  its  members  could  not  escape 
a  realization  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  mechanics.  If  the  reports  of  the 
committee  on  industrial  education  may  be  said  to  express  the  attitude 
of  the  association,  its  earliest  advocacy  of  industrial  education  seems 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  this  realization,  together  with  its 
hostility  to  the  rules  of  the  trade-unions  limiting  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices, and  to  the  general  policy  of  unionism.  This  was  not  only 
frankly  stated  in  the  earlier  reports,  but  was  emphasized  further  by 
the  definite  opposition  of  the  committee  to  the  admission  into  any 
proposed  trade  schools,  of  those  already  apprenticed,  until  all  appli- 
cants not  serving  apprenticeships  had  been  accommodated.  Further- 
more, it  has  consistently  maintained  that  a  trade  school  can  turn  out 
a  finished  workman,  without  the  necessity  for  a  term  of  apprentice- 
ship. Its  attitude  on  the  apprenticeship  question  Ixas  now,  however, 
been  materially  modified  by  its  advocacy  of  the  cooperative  system  as 
noted  ebewhere. 

At  first  the  association  refrained  from  any  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  methods  by  which  trade  schools  might  be  established, 
except  to  suggest  such  schools  as  proper  objects  of  philanthropy. 
By  1907,  however,  it  had  indirectly  assumed  the  position  of  favoring 
schools  established  and  financed  by  the  State,  by  its  approbation  of 
the  Wisconsin  law  governing  the  estabhshment  of  industrial  schools, 
and  by  instructing  the  committee  to  prepare  a  model  bill  for  presen- 
tation to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  convention.  A  year  later  it  acknowledged  that  philanthropy 
as  a  means  of  meeting  the  need  was  a  failure  and  approved  the  Davis 
bill  then  before  Congress,  provided  a  change  in  the  wording  be  made 
so  that  it  should  read  manual  trades  instead  of  manual  arts. 

The  association,  through  its  committee,  can  not  be  said  during  the 
years  1905  to  1909  to  have  placed  itself  on  record  as  favoring  any 
distinct  type  of  school.  At  the  meeting  held  in  1908  a  supplementary 
report  on  the  cooperative  system  of  trade  training  was  read.  It  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  system  then  newly  inaugurated  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  in  the  engineering  courses,  and  not  with  cooperative 
schemes  as  appUed  to  secondary  schools.  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  report  at  this  time,  but  tliis  system,  in  its  application  to  secondary 
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Second.  We  are  just  as  much  gratified  to  take  a  boy  farther  down 
the  scale  of  advantage  and  raise  his  efficiency  a  certain  number  of 
degrees  as  to  do  the  same  thing  for  any  other  boy  beHeved  to  start 
farther  up  the  scale.  It  is  the  amount  of  progress  we  make  through 
industrial  education  that  counts,  and  not  so  much  where  we  start. 

(P  Another  obiection  offered  from  the  same  source  is,  that  however 
desirable  it  mav  be  to  develop  industrial  efficiency  in  the  boy  by  a 
skilled  trade,  the  boy^  his  parents,  and  the  public  are  all  bouncf  to 
secure  cultural  education  so  far 'as  possible.    The  reply  to  this  is: 

The  advocates  of  industrial  education  through  trade  schools  and 
otherwise  do  not  ignore  or  depreciate  the  value  of  mental  discipline 
and  all  the  refinements  of  life  that  come  under  the  name  of  culture. 

Mental  discipline  and  wholesome  cuUure — these  stand  high  on  our 

f)rogram,  and  nil  one-half  of  the  half-time  plan.  But  we  believe  that 
or  a  very  large  group  of  boys  more  and  better  culture  can  be  secured 
through  the  industrial  school  than  the  average  high  school  and  college 
has  hitherto  given  the  average  boy. 

In  the  proposed  trade  school  one-half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
mental  culture  under  conditions  and  circumstances  that  are  likely 
to  secure  the  very  best  educational  results. 

Instead  of  the  attacks  on  organized  labor  of  previous  reports,  it 
now  is  found  speaking  in  these  words : 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  these  obstacles:  Your  committee 
beheves  that  some  of  the  objections  to  industrial  education,  so  called, 
have  been  reasonable,  and  that  if  industrial  and  trade  education  is 
put  upon  a  proper  and  sound  and  high  basis,  all  intelligent  thought, 
mcluding  that  of  rightly  organized  labor,  will  approve,  simply  because 
such  industrial  education  will  advance  every  interest  invmved  in  the 
life  of  the  workingman  and  even  in  a  better  life  of  the  organization 
itself. 

We  intend  to  take  boys  at  14  years  of  age  and  give  them  four  years 
of  training  corresponding  to  the  nigh-school  period — half  skilled  work 
and  half  suitable  schooling. 

We  propose  to  take  any  boy  who  wants  to  be  a  superior,  skilled 
workman  and  give  him  this  thorough  training  in  skill  and  schoohng. 

We  propose  to  make  the  boy  a  skilled  workman,  superior  to  his 
father  m  efficiency  and  shop  experience,  and  we  propose  also  to  rive 
him,  during  the  time  he  is  learning  a  trade,  more  and  better  schooling 
than  his  father  was  able  to  get,  and  consequently  the  boy  can  go 
directly  from  the  trade  school  to  a  good  wage-earning  position  in  any 
shop  simply  upon  his  own  merit. 

Upon  these  conditions,  which  work  to  exalt  the  condition  of  labor 
and  to  elevate  the  work  and  raise  wages,  can  anyone  object  to  indus- 
trial education  by  trade  schools  ?  If  there  is  sucn  objection,  it  should 
be  ignored,  andj  if  necessary,  resisted  by  every  believer  in  American 
freedom  and  universal  education. 

It  emphasized  the  necessity  of  what  it  designated  as  practical 
foundation  and  the  "shop  spirit." 

Nothing  is  so  essential  in  a  trade  school  as  a  prevailing  shop  spirit. 
Mechanical  skill  and  shop  experience  must  be  fundamental.     The 
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^op  spirit  must  underlie  all  and  be  the  basis  of  all,  even  regardless 
at  nrst  of  mental  discipline  and  all  that  gpes  under  the  name  of  edu- 
cation and  culture.  We  must  see  to  it  that  all  emanates  and  radiates 
from  the  shop. 

A  trade  school  can  not  be  too  practical.  The  more  practical, 
productive,  and  commercial,  the  more  possible  Ls  mechanical  efficiency 
as  well  as  mental  discipline  and  general  culture. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  other  prac- 
tical phases  of  the  problem. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  discussion  regarding  the  importance 
of  industrial  education  should  give  place  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  other  methods  of  securing  such  industrial  training.  The 
question  is  not  "Shall  we  have  industrial  education  in  America?" 
but  ''What  kind  shall  it  be?"  There  has  come  to  be  general  agree- 
ment now  that  industrial  education  for  the  mechanic  means  trade 
education. 

First — What  kind  of  trade  schools  should  we  establish  to  the  end 
that  we  may  meet  the.  more  and  more  exacting  demands  for  higher 
mechanical  skill  and  industrial  mental  discipune?  And  shall  the 
trade  school  be  productive  or  consist  of  worthless  exercises  on  mate- 
rial to  be  thrown  away  when  completed  ?  This  problem  has  already 
been  considered  to  some  extent  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

But  this  is  not  our  only  problem  in  trade  education.  Some  of  the 
others  are  as  follows: 

Second, — What  shall  we  do  to  vitalize  and  enrich  the  training  of 
apprentices  in  shops  of  all  kinds  as  they  now  exist  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Third, — Besides  the  half-time  regular  course  for  pupils,  already 
considered  above,  what  supplementary  training  shall  the  trade  school 
provide  for  those  apprentices  anc^  workmen  who  are  already  in  the 
shops  and  factories  f 

(a)  Evening  schools  may  be  established  both  for  schooling  in  all 
common  branches  and  for  special  skill  and  shop  practice  in  various 
branches  of  mechanical  tracfes. 

(6)  Half-day  schooling  each  week  may  be  provided  for  appren- 
tices and  men  from  the  various  shops  where  the  proprietor  is  willing 
to  allow  wages  to  continue  while  the  apprentice  aevotes  the  half 
day  per  week  in  school. 

(c)  Part-time  schools  may  be  provided  where  a  double  set  of 
apprentices  are  employed,  making  a  half-time  system;  or  a  one-third- 
time  system  where  three  sets  of  apprentices  are  employed,  so  that 
each  apprentice  can  have  one-half  or  one-third  of  his  time  devoted 
to  schooling. 

^  In  all  these  extension  schools,  whether  one-half  per  week  or  part- 
time  plan  with  two  or  more  sets  of  apprentices,  tne  wages  earned 
would  admit  of  supplying  industrial  education  to  manv  who  could 
not  afford  to  take  t-he  regular  trade-school  course  witnout  earning 
wages  meanwhile.  All  who  are  able  to  take  the  full  course  would, 
however^  command  higher  wages  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  constitutes  a  definite  approval  of  the  coop- 
erative system  as  a  part  of  the  pubhc-school  system* 
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It  proceeded  even  further,  und  recommended  schools  for  girls,  with 
the  twofold  aim  of  training  for  home  duties  and  for  industrial  life, 
and  it  went  into  much  detiiil  on  this  suhject,  especially  in  regard  to 
training  for  home  duties. 

Your  committee  therefore  conceives  that  the  desirable  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  girls  is  the  promotion  of  independent  industrial 
schools  so  planned  that  the  duplex  needs  may  be  secured,  and  that 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  advance  the  science  and  the  skill  in 
cooking  and  housekeeping. 

First. — By  the  establisliment  of  day  industrial  schools  for  girls 
whose  main  need  is  to  prepare  for  industrial  wage-earning  pursuits. 
During  this  preparation,  however,  for  a  trade  considerable  domestic 
training  Ls  a  necessary  part. of  the  course. 

Second. — Courses  for  ^Is  who  yiish  to  take  as  a  vocation  complete 
and  thorough  training  m  any  or  all  branches  of  domestic  science, 
housekeeping,  and  management  of  the  home  in  all  its  branches. 

Third, — And  possibly  part-time  schools  for  girls  who  are  already 
engaged  in  wage-earning  j)ursuits  in  the  less. skilled  occupations. 

Fourth. — Evening  classes  for  women  who  are  employed  in  the 
trades  who  wish  to  advance  themselves,  and  also  for  trade  workers 
who  wish  to  j)repare  for  teaching  in  industrial  schools. 

Fifth. — Evening  classes  for  women  and  girls  who  wish  to  become 
better  housekeepers. 

All  the  dei)artments  above  mentioned  can  naturally  be  organized 
along  the  same  Unes  as  the  boys'  school — i.  e.,  about  the  same  rela- 
tion of  skilled  work  and  of  schooling,  and,  therefore,  about  the  same 
sort  of  rooms  for  each,  except  the  department  for  **  complete  home 
training.''  This  department  should  be  independent  or  all  other 
vocational  departments,  and  be  very  complete,  thorough,  and  hence 
attractive.  The  number  of  pupils  m  tne  department  might  be 
smaller  than  the  other  trade  classes — say  not  over  30  pupils  lor  the 
first  class — because  this  is  to  demonstrate  the  most  important  and 
most  promising  iield  in  industrial  education. 

In  making  the  foregoing  statements  your  committee  has  given 
consiileration  to  the  fact  that  several  attempts  made  to  estaolish 
schools  for  women  and  girls  on  somewhat  simdar  lines,  through  pri- 
vate initiative,  have  been  declared  failures  by  some  writers.  We 
should,  however,  spare  no  elfort  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
home  through  tne  development  of  a  right  public  sentiment  and 
through  a  properly  developed  system  of  industrial  education  for 
the  girls  who  are  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  coming 
generation. 

A  sui)i)lementar3'  report  on  the  progress  of  the  cooperative  plan, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Cincinnati  Continuation  School,  the 
Fitchburg  i)lan,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburg,  was  made.  Both 
reports  were  adopted  and  ordered  printed  and  distributed  to  every 
school  superintendent  and  high-school  principal  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  present  position  of  the  manufacturers'  association  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  education  is  clearly  shown  by  the  report  quoted. 
It  has  assumed  a  positron  of  advocacy  of  several  types  of  trade 
schools  at  public  expense. 
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First. — Regukr  trade  schools  for  boys,  where  all  instruction,  shop 
as  well  as  academic,  takes  place  in  the  school;  such  schools  to  pro- 
duce finished  workmen  and  to  make  a  commercial  product. 

Second.-^YfLrt-time  schools  for  those  boj^s  already  apprenticed 
on  the  cooperative  plan. 

Third, — Evening  schools  for  boys  and  men. 

Fourth, — Schools  for  girls  and  women  of  the  same  general  form 
indicated  for  boys,  but  with  much  emphasis  upon  instruction  in 
home  economics. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

[An  ahridgment  of  a  statement  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  society.) 

The  puq)ose  of  this  organization  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  promo- 
tion and  advancement  of  industrial  education.  The  society  was 
organized  in  November,  1906,  in  a  general  meeting  at  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City,  at  which  some  250  persons  representing  important 
educational  institutions,  manufacturing  concerns,  and  labor  organ- 
izations of  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  country  were  present. 

The  organization  of  the  society  at  present  takes  the  form  of  a 
national  society  with  State  branches  already  organized  in  10  States 
and  State  committees  in  16  States.  The  requirements  for  a  branch 
are  a  membership  of  50,  and  each  branch  has  a  constitution  and  offi- 
cial staff  of  its  own.  Membership  in  the  State  branch  includes  mem- 
bership in  the  national  organization,  and  vice  versa.  The  desira- 
bility of  having  local  organizations  of  this  character  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  matter  of  organizing  public  opmion,  of  studying 
specific  commercial  and  educational  situations,  and  of  distributing 
propaganda  and  bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  legislative  bodies  for 
the  passage  of  appropriate  laws. 

There  are  certain  general  economic  conditions  wliich  point  to  the 
fact  that  more  specific  attention  to  industrial  education  is  desirable 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  If  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain the  high  position  jis  a  commercial  nation  which  abundant  natural 
resources,  high  inventive  ingenuity,  and  conspicuous  ability  in  busi- 
ness organizations  have  given  it,  this  Nation  must  turn  its  attention 
to  the  education  of  its  workmen  up  to  the  production  of  superior 
goods  bearing  the  mark  of  intelligence  and  careful  training. 

In  regard  to  method,  the  present  is  a  time  for  experimentation 
and  not  a  time  for  dogmatization,  while  every  sincere  attempt  to  get 
results  is  worthy  of  equally  serious  consideration.  The  national 
society  does  not  foster  any  special  kind  of  school  nor  lean  to  any 
particular  form  of  industrial  education.  It  rather  stands  as  an 
investigating  and  correlating  agency  which  hopes  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  various  methods  of  instruction  and  forms  of  organiza- 
tion by  rational  criticism  and  comparison. 
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A  most  striking  feature  of  the  field  of  industrial  education  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  varied  and^  at  times,  conflicting  interests 
to  be  consulted.  On  the  one  hand  organized  labor  has  a  very  decided 
interest  in  this  subject.  Nothing  can  be  nearer  to  the  woi4anan  than 
the  means  wliich  are  afforded  him  for  preparing  himself  to  be  an 
efficient  economic  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  has 
a  pK)int  of  view  which  has  been  considered  on  many  occasions  as 
something  contrary  to  that  of  the  labor  interests.  There  is  a  third 
class  of  persons  interested  in  this  subject,  namely,  the  professional 
educators,  who  are  a  little  "caked  in  custom*'  and  at  times  not  so 
practical  as  could  be  desh-ed.  Recognizing  these  various  interests 
to  be  taken  into  account  and  the  necessity  for  harmonious  coopera- 
tion, the  founders  of  the  National  Society  for  tlie  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Education  at  the  outset  endeavored  to  secure  representation 
for  all.  The  society  started  with  no  self-interested  propaganda  to 
foster,  with  no  "axes  to  grind."  It  worked  tlien  and  is  working 
now  on  tlie  assumption  that  in  almost  every  controversy  in  which  men 
are  lined  up  in  opposing  camps  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
common  agreement  which  is  often  largely  obscured  by  partisanship 
and  false  issues.,  Also  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  partial  truth 
in  tlie  predilections  of  each  party  to  the  difference.  The  national 
society  aims  to  be  the  common  meeting  ground  of  many  interests, 
some  in  harmony,  some  in  conffict.  Its  officers  and  board  of  man- 
agers contain  prominent  manufacturers  and  prominent  labor  men, 
private  pliilanthropists,  welfare  engineers,  and  practical  school 
administrators.  Men  of  each  and  all  of  these  types  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  counsels  of  tlie  society  from  its  inception  and  have  taken 
part  in  its  annual  meetings,  speaking  from  the  same  platforms  and 
addressing  the  same  audiences.  '  Its  policy  has  been  open-minded 
and  impartial  to  the  end  that  any  good  thing  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education  might  be  given  a  hearing  and  that  any  pernicious  tiling 
might  be  aired  and  properly  criticized.  Tlie  service  that  the  organiza- 
tion can  thus  perform  in  securing  a  fair  and  unbiased  discussion  of 
mooted  questions  is  the  aim  that  has  been  most  higlily  cherished  and 
most  consistently  followed. 

The  influence  of  the  society  has  been  felt  mainly  through  the 
deliberations  of  its  members  and  others  at  its  conventions  held 
annually,  through  the  regular  bulletins  publislied  by  the  society,  and 
through  the  distribution  of  other  publications  relating  to  industrial 
education. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  INDI7STRIAL  EDUCATION. 

An  organization  somewhat  similar  in  purpose  but  which  restricts 
its  activities  to  a  narrower  field  is  the  National  League  for  Industrial 
Education.     This  body  was  established  in  1909  for  the  specific  pur- 
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pose  of  promoting  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  provision  for  national 
cooperation  with  the  various  States  in  matters  relating  to  vocational 
education.  The  officers  of  the  league  are  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Committees  to  cooperate  with  the  national 
organization  have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  States.  The  league's 
poUcy  has  been  widely  indorsed  and  its  advocacy  of  vocational 
training  has  done  much  to  focus  pubUc  attention  on  the  subject. 
It  seeks  to  advance  the  cause  of  vocational  education  throughout  the 
country  by  assisting  to  obtain  the  wisest  use  of  the  national,  State, 
and  local  funds  that  may  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  Representa- 
tives of  the  league  appeared  before  tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  tlie  United  States  Senate  during  the  sessions  of  tlie 
Sixty-first  Congress  in  advocacy  of  a  measure  then  pending,  popularly 
known  as  the  Davis-DoUiver  bill,  which  provided  for  national  cooper- 
ation with,  the  States  in  encouraging  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in  secondary  schools, 
and  in  preparing  teachers  for  those  vocational  subjects  in  State 
normal  schools^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDAV GE. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Vocational  guidance  as  a  branch  of  the  public  educational  system 
is  a  recent  development,  but  one  which  has  roused  strong  and  wide- 
spread interest.  The  national  conference  on  vocational  guidance, 
held  in  Boston  on  November  15  and  16, 1910,  was  a  good  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  this  interest.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  35  cities, 
and  was  notable  for  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  participants. 

Vocational  guidance  does  not  mean  selecting  a  pursuit  for  a  child 
nor  finding  a  place  for  him.  It  means  rather  leading  him  and  his 
parents  to  consider  the  matter  themselves,  to  study  the  child's  tastes 
and  possibilities,  to  decide  for  what  he  is  best  fitted,  and  to  take 
definite  steps  toward  securing  for  him  the  necessary  preparation  or 
training. 

Such  work  naturally  develops  along  several  lines.  It  is  necessary 
to  work  directly  upon  parents  and  children  to  rouse  their  interest  and 
keep  the  children  from  drifting  aimlessly  into  the  first  occupation 
they ^d  upon  leaving  school.  Then,  that  they  may  have  a  basis  for 
choice,  it  is  necessary  to  present  in  accessible  and  easily  comprehended 
form  information  concerning  the  industrial  openings  of  a  given  city, 
the  opportunities  each  presents,  and  the  demands  it  makes.  Further 
information  is  necessary  as  to  how  and  where  the  proper  training  for 
entering  these  may  be  secured.  Personal  consultations  with  childi-en 
and  young  people  to  aid  them  in  making  a  choice  are  essential,  and 
usually  an  effort  is  made  to  follow  the  cliild  after  the  decision  has  been 
reached  and  the  work  begun,  to  see  tliat  he  is  really  fitted  for  his  posi- 
tion, to  encourage  him  to  get  furtlier  training,  and  to  aid  in  every  way 
in  making  his  employment  a  real  vocation  in  wliich  and  through  which 
he  lives,  instead  of  a  mere  job  by  which  he  gets  his  Uving.  Securing 
work  may  be  and,  in  fact,  usually  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
vocational  guidance,  but  it  is  in  itself  only  a  Umited  part  of  the  field 
covered.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  partially  indicated  by  the  insist- 
ence at  the  conference  already  referred  to  upon  the  fact  that  ''one 
large  aim  in  vocational  guidance  is  to  develop  the  methods  and 
material  by  which  tlie  public  schools  may  help  fit  their  individual 
graduates  for  tlie  work  they  are  likely  to  do,  and  in  this  effort  to  use 
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all  the  spiritual,  economic,  educational,  and  other  agencies  wliich  may 
cooperate  to  bring  about  the  most  complete  information  and  the  best 
suggestions." 

Movements  to  promote  vocational  guidance  have  been  undertaken 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
St.  Ijouis,  and  several  other  cities.  In  some  cities,  as  New  York,  this 
work  developed  directly  from  the  effort  to  place  pupils  who  were 
ready  to  leave  or  obliged  to  leave  the  public  schools.  In  others,  as 
Boston,  the  features  of  guidance  and  counsel  have  from  the  first 
been  prominent.  The  work  in  these  two  cities  will  be  described  at 
some  length,  as  the  newness  of  the  subject  and  the  present  great 
interest  in  it  seem  to  justify  considerable  detail. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

As  already  stated,  in  New  York  this  work  began  in  an  attempt  to 
place  pupils,  from  which  effort  other  features  of  vocational  guidance 
have  developed.  The  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  through  its 
students'  aid  committee,  has  taken  the  lead,  its  work  in  this  direction 
being  the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  one  teacher  to  help  his  students 
in  choosing  and  securing  work  suited  to  their  abilities  and  offering 
some  prospects  for  the  future.  By  1908  in  each  day  and  evening 
high  school  there  was  a  teacher  or  a  committee  of  teachers  to  help 
students  not  only  in  deciding  what  vocation  to  choose,  but  in  learning 
how  to  enter  it.  This  work  was  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  and  was  carried  on  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties. 
At  this  time  the  students'  aid  committee  stated  its  objects  as  follows: 

In  order  that  local  committees  and  the  teachers  of  the  several 
schools  may  be  better  prepared  to  help  pupils  who  leave  school  to 
fit  themselves  to  their  enyironnient,  the  general  committee  has  planned 
to  collect  and  make  available  information  regarding — 

(1)  The  necessary  and  prescribed  qualifications  for  entering  the 
skilled  trades  and  learned  professions  in  this  city. 

(2)  The  opportunities  wnich  are  furnished  to  the  young  people  of 
this  city  for  acquiring  these  necessary  qualifications,  the  time  usually 
required,  and  the  expense  to  the  individual  of  qualifying  himself. 

\s)  The  restrictions  which  are  placed  by  labor  unions  and  profes- 
sional bodies  upon  candidates  who  desire  to  enter  the  several  skilled 
trades  or  professions. 

(4)  The  average  remuneration  and  the  relative  permanency  of 
employment  which  a  properly  qualified  person  of  either  sex  may 
expect  in  each  of  the  skilled  trades,  the  learned  professions,  and  the 
commercial  pursuits  in  which  young  people  are  usually  employed. 

In  order  to  furnish  tliis  information  in  convenient  form,  the  com- 
mittee undertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  vocation  leaflets,  of 
which  a  dozen  or  more  have  appeared,  with  such  titles  as  '' Choosing 
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a  Career,"  of  which  there  are  two  issues,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls;  ''Openings  for  Boys  in  Machine  Shops/'  and  ''The  Vocational 
Adjustment  of  the  Children  of  the  Public  Schools/'  Tliese  pamphlets 
are  definite  and  practical.  The  two  on  choosing  a  career  contain, 
in  addition  to  concise  information  respecting  the  various  pursuits, 
lists  of  books,  reports,  and  magazine  articles  deaUng  with  the  different 
occupations,  and  lists  of  institutions  gi^nng  special  training  to  boys, 
to  girls,  or  to  both  sexes,  their  location,  requirements  for  entrance,  etc. 
These  pamphlets  are  utilized  throughout  the  high  school  course 
in  directing  the  students'  attention  to  the  importance  of  choosing  a 
vocation  and  preparing  for  it.  From  the  beginning  of  the  course 
every  effort  is  made  to  rouse  the  students'  interest  in  this  matter. 
In  four  of  the  high  schools  the  pupils  are  definitely  required  to  pre- 
pare regular  plans  for  their  future  careers,  including  a  study  of  their 
own  capacities.  In  others,  wliile  not  so  definitely  required,  this  is 
strongly  urged.     One  of  the  phms  outlined  for  such  work  is  as  follows: 

SUOOSSTIONS. 

1.  Let  the  student  select  an  occupation,  find  some  acquaintance 
engaged  in  that  work,  secure  an  interview,  and  write  out  the  results 
of  the  interview  as  if  for  a  newspaper.  It  will  add  to  the  interest 
if  several  members  of  the  class  have  the  same  topic. 

2.  I^t  the  student  select  an  occupation  for  himself  and  plan  for 
himself  a  career. 

3.  Let  suitable  questions  for  the  debating  societv  be  so  framed 
that  pupils  ^ill  discuss  the  opportunities  in  one  line  of  work  as 
against  the  opportunities  in  another;  the  requirements  for  success 
in  one  hne,  as  against  the  requirements  in  another;  the  rewards  of  a 
profession  as  against  the  possible  returns  from  a  trade  or  a  business. 

4.  Let  the  pupils  select  a  Une  of  work  in  which  they  are  interested 
and  write  a  review  of  one  of  the  books  of  reference  deaUng  with  that 
occupation. 

5.  Let  the  student  select  some  particular  Une  in  wliich  he  may  be 
interested,  and  write  an  answer  to  some  newspaper  advertisement 
for  help  in  that  line. 

A  PLAN  FOB  A  CARSEB. 

In  writing  a  plan  for  a  career  a  student  sliould  set  forth: 

I.  (a)  His  preferences;  (6)  the  expressed  Abashes  of  liis  parents 
and  friends  in  regard  to  his  future. 

II.  (a)  His  own  reasons  for  his  choice;  (h)  reasons  in  favor  of  or 
against  his  choice  wliich  were  gleaned  from  books  and  magazine 
articles;  (c)  arguments  in  favor  of  or  against  his  choice  which  were 
advanced  by  parents  and  friends  who  were  consulted. 

III.  His  personal  characteristics  by  tlie  aid  of  which  he  hopes  to 
win  success  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

IV.  The  legal  requirements  for  admission  to  the  practice  of  the 
chosen  trade  or  profession. 
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y.  The  schools  to  be  attended  to  xneet  these  requirements  and  the 
estimated  time  and  expense  involved  in  preparation. 

VI.  The  possible  rewards  as  stated  in  the  authorities  which  were 
consulted.* 

A  strong  effort  is  made  to  counteract  the  restlessness  and  impatience 
for  immediate  gains  which  frequently  prompt  young  people  to  quit 
school  and  enter  some  '* no-thoroughfare"  occupation,  even  when 
necessity  does  not  compel  such  a  move.  Lectures,  personal  con- 
ferences, and  other  devices  are  used  for  this  purpose.  As  one  means 
to  this  end,  tables  have  been  prepared  for  distribution  throughout 
the  elementary  schools  showing  the  money  value  of  a  high-school  and 
of  a  college  education,  as  compared  with  an  elementary  education. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  unskilled  laborer  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  skilled  workman  and  of  the  professional  and  business 
man.  Similar  comparisons  are  made  for  girls.  A  calculation  is 
made  in  each  case  of  the  sum  which,  invested  in  an  annuity,  would 
produce  this  annual  difference  in  earnings,  and  due  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  fact  that  this  sum  represents  the  cash  value  of  the 
additional  education  and  training  the  skilled  worker  has  secured. 

The  practical  manner  in  which  this  material  is  presented  is  shown 
by  the  following  quotation  from  Choosing  a  Career '  for  girls: 

A  young  woman  who  leaves  school  without  any  special  training 
can  not  earn  much  more  than  the  cost  of  living  for  the  first  few  years. 
In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  special  education  the  student  must  consider 
the  time  required,  her  living  expenses  during  that  time,  the  cost  of 
tuition,  and  the  necessary  incidental  expenses.  A  study  of  the 
catalogues  of  the  special  schools  will  enable  the  student  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  a  specid  education. 

A  few  examples  are  given  herewith  to  indicate  how  students  may 
estimate  the  value  of  an  education. 

I.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  women  over  16  years  of  age  in 
the  shirt  factories  of  New  York  is  $327 ;  the  average  earnings  of  over 
300  stenographers  employed  in  the  several  departments  of  the  city 
governments  of  which  the  pay  rolls  were  examined  was  $954.  These 
women  secured  their  appomtments  because  of  their  special  training. 
Their  income  from  their  work  is  over  $600  a  year  more  than  is  the 
income  of  the  factory  women  referred  to.  At  the  age  of  25,  a  woman 
can  also  secure  such  an  annual  income  for  life  by  a  cash  payment  of 
$12,000  to  a  life  insurance  company.  This  means  that  a  thorough 
training  in  English,  stenography  and  typewriting  is  worth  as  much 
in  this  market  as  the  annual  income  of  $12,000. 

II.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  401  nurses  in  the  city  service 
is  $760.  The  average  annual  earning  of  over  12,000  women  making 
women's  clothing,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  is  $398. 

The  four  years  spent  by  a  girl  in  high  school  and  the  two  years  in  a 
nurses'  training  school  enables  her  to  earn  $362  a^ear  more  than  the 

sewing  women  earn.     The  sowing  woman  could  mcrease  her  annual 

....^ — ■ — >  I 

» From  Report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Incentives  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachera*  Assocfatton,  by  K.  W. 
Weaver,  Arthur  L.  James,  and  A.  Broderlck  Cohen,  Boys'  High  School. 

« Choosing  a  Career,  a  circular  of  information  for  girls,  published  by  the  Students'  Aid  Committee  of  tha 
High  School  Teachers'  Association,  of  New  York  City»  1909. 
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income  by  $362,  if  she  would  buy  an  annuity  in  a  life  insurance 
company  which  would  bring  her  $362  a  year.  This  annuity  would 
cost  her  over  $7,000  in  cash.  The  special  training  of  the  nurse  girl 
must  be  worth  this  $7,000. 

A  considerable  work  is  done  in  placing  students  who  are  ready  or 
obliged  to  leave  school,  although  both  teachers  and  committee  look 
upon  this  as  a  somewhat  subsidiary  branch  of  the  work.  It  is,  they 
say,  '*but  a  comparatively  small  number  who  need  help  of  this  kind. 
For  the  larger  number  it  is  not  so  much  that  they  need  help  in  secur- 
ing employment  as  that  they  need  advice  in  wisely  selecting  their 
work  and  oversight  in  working  out  their  vocational  aims."  The 
purpose  is  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  students  who  are  placed, 
as  well  as  with  those  who  are  advised,  through  the  period  of  adjust- 
ment to  their  work,  to  counsel  and  help  in  case  of  difficulty,  to  keep 
the  student  informed  of  opportunities  for  increasing  his  efficiency  or 
adding  to  his  educational  or  vocational  equipment,  and  to  incite  him 
to  avail  himself  of  such  opportunities. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  work  is  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  the  actual  business,  trade,  and 
professional  life  of  New  York  is  utiUzed  as  a  training  school.  Ever 
since  the  work  began  employers  applying  for  workers  have  been 
investigated  and  the  results  of  the  investigation  carefully  recorded. 
Consequently  the  counselors  have  at  their  command  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  employers,  the  kind  of  help  they  wish,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities they  offer.  The  students  sent  to  take  positions  have  been  so 
well  chosen  and  so  carefully  followed  up  that  it  is  said  that  the 
employer  who  has  once  tried  one  always  comes  back  for  more,  and 
as  a  result  the  counselors  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  suitable 
position  for  any  pupil  they  wish  to  place.  If  the  pupil  can  remain  in 
school  for  the  proper  preliminary  training,  he  can  be  put  at  once  into 
a  position  where  he  can  advance  steadily  in  his  chosen  career.  But 
if  a  student  is  obliged  to  begin  work  with  inadequate  preparation  or 
no  preparation  for  the  vocation  which  after  due  consultation  he  has 
decided  upon,  the  counselor  may  arrange  to  secure  for  him  three  or 
four  successive  positions,  each  of  which  will  furnish  a  part  of  the 
training  needed  for  the  desired  career.  Each  is  held  until  its  contri- 
bution toward  the  necessary  training  has  been  mastered,  and  as  by 
that  time  the  employee  is  an  older,  more  experienced,  and  more 
valuable  worker  than  when  he  entered,  the  employer  has  no  ground 
of  complaint  if  he  gives  up  this  position  to  take  something  better, 
i,  e.,  something  which  will  supply  another  part  of  the  well-rounded 
training  he  needs.  Meanwhile  the  counselor  sees  that  by  attendance 
at  evening  schools  the  academic  part  of  his  training  is  secured.  Thus 
a  boy  who  is  forced  to  leave  school  at  14  or  16  may,  through  this 
process  of  guid^ce,  find  himself  at  maturity  with  a  fair  EngUsh  educa- 
tion, an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  his  chosen  vocation,  and 
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a  more  comploto  and  practical  knowledge  of  its  actual  processes  than 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  obtain  in  even  the  best  industrial  or 
technical  schools.  Meanwhile  he  has  been  self-supporting  from  the 
first,  a  considerable  part  of  his  trade,  business,  or  scientific  training 
has  been  a  contribution  to  the  industries  or  arts  or  professions  of  the 
city  instead  of  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer,  and  he  has  had  a  very 
practical  demonstration  of  the  art  of  finding  and  profiting  by  existing 
opportunities  in  a  situation  wliich  at  first  thought  seems  to  offer 
none.  Those  in  charge  of  tlie  vocation  work  feel  that  the  utilization 
of  the  city's  resources  could  be  carried  much  further  than  is  now  done. 
The  following  quotation,  condensed  from  a  report  of  the  chairman  of 
the  students'  aid  committee,  summarizes  the  way  in  which  it  is 
hoped  to  make  schools  and  employers  cooperate: 

The  employers  of  this  rapidly  growing  city  need  all  the  yomig 
people  who  go  out  from  the  schools.  Iii  working  out  a  plan  to  enable 
deserving  young  people  to  make  immediate  connection  with  suitable, 
profitable,  and  promising  employments,  the  schools  wiU  be  able  to 
save  for  education  the  maximum  amount  of  the  child's  time,  to  mini- 
mize to  the  students  the  possibilities  of  misfits,  and  to  reduce  to  the 
employers  the* loss  of  time  which  results  from  the  employment  of 
incompetents  for  probationary'  periods.  By  knowing  into  what 
employments  their  students  are  to  go,  the  schools  will  be  able  to  sup- 
plement the  general  education  of  tiie  young  with  instruction  in  the 
proper  performance  of  the  specific  tasks  to  which  they  may  be 
assignecl,  and  to  direct  them  to  the  places  w  here  they  wdll  find  those 
evening  courses  which  are  most  likely  to  prepare  them  for  success  in 
their  assigned  work.  The  general  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would 
bring  about  the  organization  of  educational  forces,  the  training  shops 
of  factories,  the  oliices  of  commercial  houses  of  the  city  into  a  voca- 
tional university  of  the  highest  type  without  materially  increasing 
tlie  present  outlay  for  edu<'ation. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  tliis  work  has  been  carried  on  by  many 
volunteer  workers  and  by  voluntar}^  contributions  from  interested 
p)er8ons.  By  1910  it  was  felt  that  it  had  sufficiently  proved  its  use- 
fulness to  justify  asking  public  support,  and  in  its  report  for  that 
year  the  students'  aid  committee  urged  the  formation  of  a  central 
vocational  bureau  to  take  general  charge  and  oversight.  This  has 
not  yet  been  estabUshed,  but  all  appropriation  of  $250  was  granted 
each  high  school  for  expenses  connected  with  the  work.  The  plan 
outUned  by  the  committee  is  here  given  in  full,  as  showing  what  it  is 
felt  should  be  the  scope  of  such  a  bureau: 

A  CENTRAL  VOCATIONAL  BUBEAU. 
I.    MANAGEMENT. 

A.  By  an  executive  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
associations  of  employers,  labor  unions,  educational,  social,  and 
church  workers,  or  of  contributors. 

B.  By  the  school  authorities  under  the  direction  -of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 
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U.    FUNCTIONS. 

A.  To  offer  advice  and  direction  to  young  people  of  exceptional 
abilities  who  can  not  receive  the  necessarj^  assistance  from  the  voca- 
tional teachers  of  their  respective  schools. 

B.  To  serve  as  a  means  of  comn^unication  between  employers  and 
the  employment  agencies  or  vocation  teachers  of  the  several  schools 
and  colleges  from  which  students  go  out  to  work. 

C.  To  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  workers 
of  ordinary  ability  and  others  of  exceptional  training;  information 
concerning  the  personal  and  educational  qualifications  required  for 
admission  into  different  lines  of  work,  and  concerning  the  tests  of 
eflBciency  wliich  are  set  for  promotion  into  the  different  grades  of  the 
same  lines  of  work;  and  information  regarding  legal  enactments  and 
labor-union  restrictions,  tliis  information  to  be  gathered  from: 

1.  Associations  of  employers. 

2.  Individual  employers. 

3.  Statistical  publications  and  Government  reports. 

4.  Social  workers. 

5.  Vocational  records  of  workers  of  known  capacities. 

D.  To  make  available  through  special  puDhcations,  lectures, 
pamphlets,  and  conferences,  for  the  use  of  students  who  are  to  choose 
a  vocation  and  also  for  parents  and  social  workers,  general  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  opportunities  wliich  are  offered  in  the  city,  and 
to  supply  conmiittees  on  courses  of  study  or  on  syllabi  of  instruction 
with  material  wliich  will  enable  them  to  increase  the  vocational  con- 
tent, of  the  teacliing  material  in  the  several  subjects  of  study ;  and  to 
supply  the  employment  agencies  of  the  several  schools  witn  specific 
and  confidential  information  in  regard  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
work  with  particular  employers. 

E.  To  keep  a  registry  of  students  of  the  evening,  trade,  and  con- 
tinuation schools  who  are  prepared  because  of  the  completion  of  the 
prescribed  courses  of  study  for  employment  in  higher  forms  of  service 
than  those  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

F.  To  assist  students  of  high  capacity  to  complete  advanced 
courses  of  study: 

1.  By  means  of  scholarsliips. 

2.  Through  part-time  emplojinent. 

3.  Through  vacation  employment. 

The  work  of  vocational  guidame  has  been  much  nioie  developed 
in  the  liigh  schools  than  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  In 
Brooklyn  a  number  of  grade  teachers  are  coimseling  and  following  up 
in  precisely  the  same  niamier  the  pupils  who  must  leave  before  even 
entering  a  high  school.  This  work  is  so  entirely  individual,  however, 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  say  how  extensive  it  is. 

In  1910  one  of  the  district  superintendents,  on  the  lower  east  side  of 
New  York,  employed  a  young  woman  who  devotes  all  her  time  to  find- 
ing positions  suitable  for  untrained  boys  and  girls  who  must  leave 
school  at  14.  When  a  child  who  has  fidfilled  the  school  requirements 
Bays  that  he  must  go  to  work,  he  is  sent  to  this  ageJit  who,  by  personal 
interviews  with  him  and  consultation  with  his  teacher,  tries  to  learn 
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his  tastes,  ambitions^  and  capacity,  and  to  secure  for  him  a  place 
adapted  to  his  abilities  and  needs.  The  agent  also  visits  employers, 
inspects  the  conditions  under  which  children  would  have  to  work, 
learns  the  opportunities  for  advancement,  considers  the  influence  of 
the  foreman  or  employer  with  whom  a  child  would  come  in  contact, 
etc.  Unless  the  result  of  her  investigations  is  satisfactory  children 
are  not  sent. 

Children  after  being  placed  are  expected  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
agent  by  means  of  evening  conferences.  If  the  work  proves  imsatis- 
factory,  efforts  are  made  to  remove  the  difficulties,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  secure  another  position  for  the  child. 

Within  the  present  year  another  line  of  work  has  been  taken  up. 
In  February,  1911,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Junior  League  and  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  New  York  City  was  formed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  vocational  guidance.  The  imderstanding  was 
that  a  preliminary  survey  should  be  undertaken  to  find  out — 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "vocational  guidance,"  what  is  its 
true  significance  as  measured  in  terms  of  its  origin,  what  its  methods 
and  its  results  are,  and  lastly,  in  case  the  movement  appeared  to 
CTow  out  of  a  real  need,  to  formulate  a  plan  for  vocational  guidance 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City. 

The  execution  of  these  purposes  naturally  involves  several  different 
lines  of  research,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  that  into  existing 
industrial  conditions  among  workers  from  14  to  16  years  old.  Whether 
vocational  guidance  is  needed  in  the  elementary  schools,  and,  if  so, 
what  kind  should  be  provided,  naturally  depends  very  much  upon  the 
conditions  encountered  by  the  children  who  go  out  from  these  schools 
into  the  industrial  world.  Since  all  young  workers  can  not  be  studied 
in  the  time  assigned,  the  investigation  is  limited  to  those  under  16  as 
being  the  most  immature  and  helpless,  and  also  as  being  the  group 
whose  members,  according  to  popular  opinion,  fail  most  frequently  as 
workers. 

But  the  conditions  they  must  face  vary  widely  from  one  district  to 
another  of  New  York,  and  the  limitations  of  time  made  it  impossible 
to  study  the  whole  city.  Also  the  number  of  children  leaving  the  ele- 
mentary schools  each  year  to  begin  work  is  far  too  great  to  be  handled 
by  such  a  body.  Consequently,  after  some  preUminary  survey,  the 
conmiittee  has  tentatively  recommended  an  investigation  wliich  should 
extend  over  one  year  and  should  be  confined  to  the  territory  covered  by 
two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Within  these  two  districts 
an  intensive  study  should  be  made  of  the  children  going  to  work  diuing 
the  year  covered,  and  concurrently  of  all  who  have  gone  to  work 
during  the  three  preceding  years.  The  primary  aim  of  this  pM't  of 
the  investigation  would  be  to  determine  whether  children  have  to  go 
to  work  on  account  of  economic  pressure,  and  whether,  when  they  do. 
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they  are  able  to  relieve  this  economic  pressure  by  the  kind  of  woric 
they  can  do.  In  connection  with  these  two  points,  however,  a  large 
body  of  facts  would  be  secured  about  other  motives  for  going  to  work, 
how  far  the  work  entered  upon  might  be  related  to  any  previous  train- 
ing the  child  has  had,  tiie  attitude  of  .the  child,  its  family,  and  its 
employer  toward  its  employment,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  carried  on,  wages  received  and  disposition  made  of  them, 
hours  of  labor  and  steadiness  of  work,  opportunities  for  advancement, 
methods  of  finding  work,  changes  from  one  employment  to  another 
and  reasons  therefor,  etc.  In  fact,  the  investigation  contemplates 
the  acquisition  of  a  mass  of  illuminative  data  covering  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  why  the  chil<lren  in  the  given  district  go  to  work,  their  indus- 
trial experiences,  and  the  effect  of  their  employment  upon  themselves, 
their  families,  and  the  industries  entered. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  committee  hopes  to  carry  on  a 
study  of  the  social  forces  in  the  two  selected  school  districts.  The 
purpose  of  this  part  of  the  investigation,  it  is  stated,  is  to  bring  to 
light — 

Facts  in  regard  to  Uving  conditions,  congestion  of  population, 
child  labor,  factory  laws,  etc.,  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  school  to 
know  both  for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  for  its  own  sake.  Voca- 
tional guidance  should  not  only  help  the  school  to  prepare  the  children 
for  the  world;  it  should  also  lielp  the  school  to  prepare  the  world  for 
the  children. 

As  additional  lines  of  activity  the  committee  recommends  the  study 
of  vocational  guidance  in  other  cities  and  active  cooperation  with 
other  social  agencies  such  as  trade  schools,  trade-investigation  com- 
mittees, child-labor  committees,  etc.,  dealing  wi*h  children  from  14 
to  16  years  old. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  has  laid  out  a  tolerably  com- 
prehensive field  of  work,  of  which,  according  to  its  own  statement, 
the  most  important  feature  is  the  intensive  study  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  going  and  have  gone  to  work  from  the  selected  schools 
within  the  given  age  limits.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained 
through  this  inquiry  it  is  felt  that  practical  conclusions  can  be  reached 
as  to  the  kind  of  guidance  and  training  needed  by  the  children  in 
school  both  at  this  age  and  before  they  reach  it.  As  yet  the  investiga- 
tion has  not  reached  a  point  at  which  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to 
its  probable  results. 

THE  BOSTON  PLAN. 

The  leading  organization  in  Boston  for  vocational  guidance  is  the 
Vocation  Bureau,  but  either  affiliated  or  working  in  the  closest  har- 
mony with  it  are  four  other  organizations — the  committee  on  voca- 
tional direction  of  the  Boston  School  Board,  the  Boston  Home  and 
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Scliool  Association,  the  Girls  Trade  Education  League,  and  the 
Women's  Municipal  League. 

Of  these  the  committee  on  vocational  direction  was  formed  ex- 
pressly that  in  cooperation  with  the  Vocation  Bureau  it  might  begin 
the  work  of  guidance  within  the  schools,  before  the  pupik  leave  even 
the  grammar  grades.  The  other  three  are  independent  organizations 
which  carry  on  specific  work  along  the  lines  of  vocational  guidance  as 
only  one  among  varied  activities. 

The  Vocation  Bureau  was  the  pioneer  in  the  field  and  forms  a  kind 
of  inspirational  center  for  the  later  comers.  During  the  last  year  the 
tlu-ee  independent  organizations  sent  representatives,  by  invitation, 
to  sit  with  the  executive  board  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  that  the 
plans,  both  of  the  bureau  and  the  other  bodies,  might  be  discussed 
and  carried  out  cooperatively  and  that  all  might  be  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  of  each.  It  is  likely  that  during  the  coming  year  a  plan 
of  even  closer  cooperation  will  be  worked  out.  It  is  also  likely  that 
two  at  least,  and  possibly  all,  of  the  other  bodies  will  remove  their 
ofiices  for  vocation  service  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  suite  of  offices 
in  connection  with  the  Vocation  Bureau.  Owing  to  tliis  close  coopera- 
tion of  all  interested  there  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  duplication  of 
effort  and  the  field  has  been  covered  with  unusual  thoroughness, 

THE  VOCATION  BXJBSAU. 

Tlie  Vocation  Bureau  is  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  late  Prof. 
Frank  Pai-sons,  who,  as  educational  director  of  the  Civic  Service 
House,  organized  in  1907  a  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  advising  young 
men  in  their  choice  of  a  vocation.  The  present  bureau,  organized 
June  19,  1909,  represents  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  in  the  fields  of  labor,  education,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  social  work,  to  organize  and  put  into  operation  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  vocational  advice  and  assistance  for  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  of  Boston.  Its  work  is  carried  on  by  a  director 
and  an  executive  board  of  thirteen  members;  there  is  no  fee  nor 
charge  of  any  kind  for  its  scr\aces. 

The  organizers  of  the  bureau  believe  that  proper  guidance  at  the 
critical  period  of  adolescence  will  enable  beginners  to  find  themselves 
early  and  to  make  good  in  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  will,  more- 
over, stimulate  them  to  fit  theni/^elves  for  advancement.  In  return 
for  this  increased  interest  in  their  pursuit,  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness men  are  asked  to  cooperate  m  securing  for  their  young  employees 
the  largest  opportunities  for  progress  in  the  work  assigned  them. 

The  bureau  does  not  prescribe  vocations,  nor  is  it  conducted  as  an 
employment  oflice.  Its  chief  service  is  in  bringing  together  the  best 
occupational  information  and  in  devising  tlie  best  methods  of  apply- 
ing such  information  in  assisting  tJie  child  and  its  parents  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice  of  a  career.     At  the  invitation  of  the  Boston  School 
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Board  the  bureau  is  cooperating  witJi  the  schools  in  outlining  methods 
of  helping  pupils  choone  their  life  work  and  prepare  for  it.     It  is  also 
conducting  a  training  school  for  teachers  and  school  officials  who  have 
been  appointed  as  vocational  counselors  by  the  school  department. 
The  activities  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  fall  into  four  general  groups:  ^ 

1.  The  maintenance  of  an  office,  centrally  located,  for  the  collec- 
tion and  study  of  information  concerning  the  various  occupations 
of  the  community.  When  secured,  this  information  is  classified 
and  made  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  young  people,  teachers, 
and  parents  to  understand  what  the  occupations  hold  out,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  the  conditions  for  efficiency  and 
success  in  each. 

2.  To  make  clear  the  need  of  training  and  educational  equipment 
for  the  desirable  occupations,  and  by  advice  and  cooperation  to  pro- 
long the  school  period  of  young  people,  whether  by  day,  evening,  or 
part-time  courses,  and  also  to  secure  other  educational  opportunities 
when  needed. 

3.  To  organize  personal  vocational  counseling  both  for  those  in 
school  and  for  those  already  at  work,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  plan 
intelligently  for  their  educational  and  vocational  progress. 

4.  To  furnish  opportunities  for  consultation  to  people  of  all  ages, 
who  have  personal  problems  concerning  the  trades,  the  prof essions, 
and  academic  or  industrial  pursuits. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  bureau's  work  and  the  methods  it 
pursues,  these  groups  of  activities  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

The  first  centers  about  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  material 
on  which  cx)unsel  is  based,  to  secure  which  the  bureau  has  undertaken 
the  investigation  of  occupations  open  to  boys  and  young  men. 
Professions,  trades,  and  different  kinds  of  business  are  included. 
There  is  no  bias  in  the  bureau's  plan  in  favor  of  industrial  over  non- 
industrial  pursuits,  all  vocations  being  given  equal  attention  in  the 
collection  and  presentation  of  facts  relating  thereto,  but  the  trades 
and  manual  occupations  come  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  study. 

To  make  these  researches  the  bureau  employs  two  expert  investi- 
gators, who  are  expected  to  learn  what  an  occupation  is,  its  condi- 
tions and  openings,  what  it  demands  of  a  boy,  what  it  offers  in  pay 
and  advancement,  what  opportunities  are  open  for  securing  the 
specific  training  it  requires,  and  what  the  general  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  as  regards  health  and  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  individual. 
This  investigation  is  conducted  by  making  personal  visits  to  firms, 
shops,  or  factories,  and  by  consultation  with  employers,  superin- 
tendents, foremen,  employees,  and  labor  men,  and  also  by  the  use  of 
books    dealing    with    occupations    and    of   trade    periodicals.^    The 

I  A  presentation  of  the  activiilos  of  the  bureau  will  l>e  found  in  Appendix  I,  p.  487. 
•A  presentation  of  the  purposes,  scope,  and  metho<ls  of  the  bureau's  investigations  will  be  found  in 
Appendixes  II  and  V,  pip.  489  and  494.  , 
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information  secured  is  transcribed  on  white  cards  when  the  occupalion 
presents  normal  conditions  and  a  fair  future,  on  yellow  cards  when 
it  offers  no  future,  and  on  red  cards  when  it  presents  physical  dangers. 
The  scope  of  the  investigation  is  shown  by  the  following  sample 
blank,  filled  out  for  a  shoe  factory.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  identi* 
fying  facts  have  been  omitted. 

« 

The  Vocation  Bubbau,  Boston. 

vocations  fob  boston  bot8. 

Nature  of  occupation?  Shoe  manufacture. 
Date  of  inquiry?  July  i,  1910. 

Name  of  firm? . 

Address? . 

Superintendent  or  employment  manager?  — —  . 

Total  number  of  employees?  {^^^i^ff^. 

Number  of  boys,  l.SOO;  Girb,  1,000, 

Has  there  been  a  shifting  m  relative  numb<*XB  of  «:chT    No;  there  is  fixed  work  for  each. 

f»AY. 

Wages  cf  *iirio'?2  ^oups.  «»£id  agtwr    Errand  hoys,  counters,  carriers,  14  years  old,  fS.SO; 

assemhlers,  assistants,  pattern  boys,  16  years,  fS,50  to  f6;  lasters,  tO  years,  $6  to  f7; 

other  work,  iO  years  or  more,  f8  to  fig,  for  young  men  \n  early  employment. 
Wages  at  beginning?    fS.50  to  fS. 
Seoional?    By  year. 
Hours  per  day?    7.30  a.  m.  to  5. SO  p.  m.;  to  It  m.  on  Saturday  in  summer;  one  hour 

nooning. 
Rate  of  increase?     This  is  very  irregular,  averaging  fl  per  week  each  year, 

a.  On  what  dependent?    Not  at  all  on  age,  hut  on  ability  and  position  filled^  or 
on  increase  in  skill  in  a  certain  process. 

h.  Time  or  piece  payment — any  premiums  or  bonus?    66  per  cent  piece  payment. 
Yes,  on  certain  lines  for  quality  and  quantity  of  work,  neatness  of  departments,  etc. 

BOYS. 

How  are  bovs  secured?    By  application  to  firm,  by  advertising,  and  by  employees.    It  if 

impossible  to  find  enough. 
Their  j^es?    Fourteen  years  and  up. 
Previous  jobs?    Nearly  all  boys  come  into  this  industry  from  school.    A  few  come  from 

other  shoe  factories,  or  from  retail  shoe  stores. 
Previous  schooling?    Grammar  school,  or  a  certificate  of  literacy  or  attendance  at  night 

school  must  be  presented. 
Are  any  continuing  this  training?     Yes.    ASliere?    In  public  evening  schools,    Y.  M. 

C.  A.  classes,  and  Continuation  School  in  Boston. 

THE    INDUSTBY. 

a.  Physical  conditions?     Most  sanitary,  nnth  modem  improvements  and  safeguards,  with 

hospital  department  and  trained  nurses. 

b.  What  variety  of  skill  reauired?    Some  mechanical  skill.      The  ordinary  boy  of  good 

sense  can  easily  learn  all  processes. 

c.  Description  of  processes  (photos  if  possible)?    Errand  boys,  counters,  carriers,  assem- 

blers, assistants,  pattern  boys,  lasters,  trimmers,  and  work  dyeinp,  welting,  and  ironing 
shoes.    Also  in  office,  salesman,  foreman,  manager,  or  superintendent. 

d.  What  special  dangers? 

Machmery.     The  chief  danger  arises  frotn  carelessness. 

Dust.     Modem  dust  removers  are  used. 

Moisture.     Not  to  excess. 

Hard  labor.    Steady  labor  rather  than  hard. 

Strain.     Not  excessive. 

Monotony.     Considerable  on  automatic  machines. 
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Competitive  conditions  of  industry?    New  England  u  a  great  center  of  the  shoe  industry. 

There  is  extreme  competition  hut  with  a  world  market. 
Future  of  ind  ustry  ?     The  future  of  a  staple  product  in  universal  demand. 
What  chance  for  grammar  school  boy?    He  would  begin  at  the  bottom^  as  errand  boy. 
Hig^-school  graduate?    In  office,  or  in  wholesale  departm^entf  to  become  salesman  or  mar^ 

ager. 
Vocational  school  graduate?     Trade  school,  giving  factory  equipment,  would  be  best. 
What  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  show  what  he  can  do  m  other  departments?    The 

superintendent  arhd foreman  study  the  boy  and  place  him  where  it  seems  best  for  him  and 

for  the  firm. 


TB8T8. 


What  kind  of  boy  is  desired?    Honest,  bright,  healthy,^  strong.    Boys  living  at  home  are 

preferred. 
What  questions  asked  of  applicant?    As  to  home,  education,  experience,  and  why  leaving 

any  former  position . 
What  tests  appUed?    For  office  worh,  writing  andfigttring. 
What  records  kept?    (Collect  all  printed  questionnaires  and  records.)    Name,  address, 

age.  nationality,  married  or  single,  living  at  home  or  boarding,  pay,  date  of  entering^ 

<ma  of  leaving. 
Union  or  nonimion?    Open  shop. 

Comment  of  employer?    Education  is  better  for  the  boys  arid  for  us. 
Will  he  take  b(ws  sent  by  Vocation  Bureau?     Yes. 
Will  he  attend  Vocation  Bureau  conferences  if  asked?    Gladly. 
Comment  of  foreman  ?    Employment  bureaus  have  failed  us .     We  look  everywhere  for  boys. 

but  find  few  such  as  we  want.    The  average  boy  can  apply  himself  here  so  as  to  be  weu 

placed  in  life.  • 

Comment  of  boys?     We  have  a  bowling  alley,  reading  room,  and  libraryjjpark,  and  mxuh 

to  make  service  here  pleasant.    It  is  something  like  school  still.     We  mean  to  stay. 

Piecework  will  give  us  good  pay  by  the  time  we  are  tO  years  old. 
Health  board  comments?    Inhaling  naphtha  from  cements  and  dust  from  leather-working 

machines,  and  overcrowding  and  overheating  workrooms  are  to  be  guarded  against  in 

this  occupation .    The  danger  of  each  injurious  process  may  be  prevented  by  proper  care. 

CENSUS    BUREAU   REPORT  ON   THIS   OCCUPATION,    MASSACHUSETTS,    1908. 


Number 

of  estab- 

Ushments. 

Capita]  in- 
vested. 

Value  of 
stock. 

S 104, 17 1,604 

Wages  paid. 

Average 
earning. 

sseg.69 

Males  em- 
ployed. 

Females. 

Value  of 
product. 

41s 

tSS,t60,0t8 

SS8,959,4g8 

4e,oes 

tS,lS7 

Sie$,967,116 

Bibliography?     The  Shoe  Manufacturing  Industry  in  New  Enaland.    I.  K.  Bailey  (New 
England  States,  v.  1,  1897),  and  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  14,  May,  1910. 
School  fitting  for  this  occupation?     The  Boston  Continuation  School. 

,  Investigator. 

Over  100  occupations  have  been  thus  investigated  and  the  results 
carefully  filed  for  use  as  a  basis  for  vocational  counsel.  In  addition, 
in  occupations  which  seem  adapted  to  such  treatment,  the  facts  gath- 
ered are  worked  up  into  a  bulletin  for  the  use  of  those  interested 
either  in  choosing  a  vocation  for  themselves  or  helping  others  to 
make  a  choice.  The  bulletins  are  not  meant  to  furnish  strictly 
scientific  or  technical  treatment  of  the  occupations,  but  it  is  intended 
that  the  information  they  give  shall  be  thoroughly  reliable.  To  this 
end  each  bulletin  is  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  persons  furnishing 
the  information  on  the  investigation  cards,  by  an  economist,  a  labor 
union  official,  and  others. 
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The  purpose  of  issuing  the  bulletins  is  to  supply  information  to 
the  vocational  counselors  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  to  parents 
and  advisers  of  youth,  and  to  boys  and  young  men  concerned  over 
the  choice  of  a  vocation,  but  it  is  not  intended  that  they  should  take 
the  place  of  personal  consultation  and  cooperation. 

Already  seven  bulletins  have  been  pubUshed,  as  follows:  **The 
Machinist,^'  ^^Banking,^'  **The  Baker,"  *  Confectionery  Manufacture," 
''The  Architect,"  ^' The  Landscape  Architect,"  and  ''The  Grocer." 
"Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  and  one  on  "Department  Stores" 
are  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Beginning  with  "Department 
Stores,"  it  is  the  intention  to  make  the  bulletins  much  fuller,  more 
analytical,  and  more  nearly  complete  than  it  was  found  possible  to 
make  the  earher  issues. 

Three  of  these  bulletins,  relating  to  "The Machinist,"  " The  Baker," 
and  "The  Architect"  are  reproduced  in  full,  by  permission,  as  illus- 
trations of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 
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THS  XACHnnST.i 

The  trade  of  the  machinist  consists  in  the  manufacture,  installing,  and  repair  of 

machinery;  or,  ''A  machinist  is  a  constructor  of  machines  and 
The  Trade :  Its  Di-  engines,  or  one  versed  in  the  principles  of  machines;  in  the  general 

visions,  Bankers,  sense,  one  who  invents  or  constructs  mechanical  devices  of  any 

Conditioiis,  and  kind." 

Future.  The  two  grand  divisions  of  the  occupation  are  general  machine 

work  and  tool  making.  The  manufacturing  branch  of  the  industry, 
which  is  almost  entirely  shop  work,  has  the  following  specialized  lines  or  divisions: 
The  all-roimd  machinist,  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  the  occupa- 
tion; the  lathe  hand;  the  planer  hand;  the  milling-machine  hand;  the  drill-press 
hand;  the  erecting  and  assembling  shop  hand;  the  tool,  jig,  and  die  hand,  a  division 
itself  highly  specialized;  the  automatic  machine  operator,  who  is  hardly  a  machinist; 
and  the  outside  erecting  and  assembling  hand,  who  must  have  good  judgment  and 
often  expert  knowledge  of  the  machine  to  be  erected .  Another  division  in  the  industry 
in  some  cases  quite  separate,  in  others  not,  is  that  of  the  machine  repairer  who  ranks 
with  the  erector  and  assembler.    The  pattern  maker  is  a  woodworker. 

Most  machinists  engage  in  several  of  the  divisions  of  the  industry  or  pass  readily 
from  one  to  another.    Employees  of  the  Government  generally  remain  fixed  in  one. 

The  four  divisions  of  people  connected  with  the  occupation,  receiving  wages  or 
salary,  are  the  apprentice  boy,  the  journeyman,  the  foreman,  and  the  superintendent. 

The  chief  danger  of  the  occupation  is  from  dust  in  cutting  and  grinding  metals, 
especially  in  brass  working .  There  is  danger  from  machinery,  wi  th  hard  labor  and  strain 
in  handling  heavy  materials  or  working  on  heavy  products.  There  is  considerable 
monotony,  also,  in  working  on  automatic  machines.  On  the  other  hand,  some  shops 
manufacture  such  a  variety  of  products,  one  shop  visited  manufacturing  3,800  different 
kinds  of  tools,  that  the  workman's  interest  is  steadily  maintained. 

There  is  keen  competition  in  the  general  lines  of  the  industry.  Many  machine 
shops  manufacture  special  machines,  tools,  or  articles,  some  of  which  are  under  patent 
control  and  lu^  thereby  less  affected  by  competition.  The  field  of  the  machinist 
has  been  enlarged  in  recent  years  by  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry. 

The  high  specialization  of  processes  at  the  present  time  and  constant  improvements 
in  the  machinery  used  in  the  modem  shops  affect  the  number  of  employees,  making 
it  comparatively  less  in  the  individual  shop  in  most  cases  year  by  year,  while  the 
entire  industry  enlarges. 

There  is  an  ever-widening  field  for  the  expert  machinist,  and  the  future  of  the 
industry  will  be  good  in  all  lines  because  of  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the 
industrial  world. 

Pay  at  the  beginning  ranges  from  $3  to  $8  a  week,  according  to  age,  conditions  of 

apprenticeship,  or  shop  entered,  being  more  generally,  outside  of 
Pay, Positions,  and  the  apprenticeship  system,  from  $4  to  $6  a  week.    The  average 

Opportunities,      yearly  increase  for  boys  is  small,  being  usually  $1  a  week  each 

year. 

Boys  do  errands,  act  as  messengers  or  as  assistants  to  machinists,  do  drilling,  milling, 
lathe  work,  planing,  shaping,  and  run  light  machines.  A  young  man,  after  a  period 
ol  learning  such  processes,  earns  from  $12  to  $15  a  week  in  most  shops.  In  the 
general  trade  the  wages  paid  are  as  follows:  In  lathe  and  planer  work,  erecting  and 
assembling,  and  operating  automatic  machines,  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day;  in  milling 


■  Bulletin  No.  1.    The  MschlDlst.    Vocattons  for  Boston  Boy».    Issued  by  the  Vooatloa  ButmuoT 
Boston.    Copyright,  1911,  by  the  VocatloD  Bureau,  Boston,  liuss. 
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and  drill-press  work,  $1.25  to  $2  a  day;  in  tool,  jig,  and  die  making,  from  $2.50  to  $4.50 
a  day;  in  outdoor  erecting  and  assembling,  from  $2.50  to  $4.50,  with  traveling  or 
personal  expenses  added  in  some  cases;  in  the  repair  shop,  $2.50  to  $4;  the  journeyman 
who  has  finished  his  apprenticeship  or  period  of  learning  earns  $2.50  or  $2.75  a  day; 
a  foreman  earns  from  $21  to  $25  a  week.  The  salary  of  a  superintendent  depends 
mainly  on  the  man,  ranging  from  some  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  small  shop  to 
many  thousand  in^the  great  corporation.  The  average  machinist  in  Boston  earns 
about  $16  a  week,  in  the  State  about  $600  a  year,  and  the  average  workman  in  the  trade 
in  the  United  States  about  $400  a  year,  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  of 
unemployment  usually  existing.  Anyone  earning  less  than  $2  is  sometimes  ranked 
as  a  helper;  one  getting  over  $2.50,  an  expert. 

In  repair  shops  very  few  boys  are  employed,  trained  machinists  being  r^^larly 
drawn  from  other  branches  of  the  industry. 

Firms  which  conduct  an  apprenticeship  system  do  not  generally  desire  boys  on  any 
other  basis,  and  give  to  the  few  taken  outside  of  the  system  only  unimportant  duties, 
as  errand  and  messenger  service,  which  afford  little  chance  to  learn  and  advance  in 
the  occupation. 

Outside  of  the  trade  of  the  machinist,  boys  who  have  had  some  business  training 
do  office  work  in  machine  shops,  as  bookkeepers,  accountants,  and  stock-ledger  keepers, 
at  about  the  same  pay  as  such  service  brings  in  other  industries. 

Outside  of  any  single  easy  process,  it  takes  at  least  three  years  to  make  a  boy  worth 
much  to  an  employer  in  a  machine  shop.    Advancement  is  slow  to  the  age  of  20  or  21. 

The  modem  apprenticeship  system  in  the  various  trades  in  this  coimtry  had  its 

banning  in  the  years  from  1860  to  1872,  and  from  the  latest 

Apprenticeship  in  statistics  available  43  States  have  laws  relating  to  the  emplojrment 

the  Trade.         of  apprentices.    Thirty-eight  States  provide  that  in  addition  to 

the  trade  the  apprentice  shall  be  taught  the  common  English 
branches  of  education  in  some  public  or  other  school  or  through  such  means  as  the 
employer  may  provide. 

The  older  and  larger  machine  shops  in  Boston  and  vicinity  have  some  full  or  partial 
apprenticeship  system,  and  the  general  conditions  connected  with  it  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  an  indenture  or  agreement  of  apprenticeship. 

2.  The  age  preferred  for  entering  is  16  or  17,  and  the  age  limits  are  15  and  18. 

3.  The  usual  length  of  time  required  is  four  years,  with  a  probationary  period  of 
two  months. 

4.  The  pay  is  generally  8  cents  an  hour  the  first  year,  10  cents  the  second  year,  12^ 
cents  the  third  year,  and  15  cents  the  fourth  year. 

5.  There  is  a  bonus  of  $100  payable  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 
Against  this  bonus  each  apprentice  may  be  chaiged  for  tools,  technical  books,  drafting 
equipment,  etc. 

6.  Time  used  in  study  counts  as  actual  service  in  the  shop. 

7.  Wages  are  paid  weekly,  for  54  hours  in  the  winter  and  55  in  summer. 

In  the  apprenticeship  system  of  one  laige  corporation,  for  machinists,  work  is  given 
during  the  first  six  months  on  the  bolt  and  milling  machines  and  on  small  tools;  on 
general  bench  work  for  the  second  six  months,  as  shaping  and  filing;  for  the  third  six 
months  boys  work  under  the  direction  of  various  machinists,  on  drills,  planers,  grind* 
ers,  lathes,  and  boring  mills;  the  fourth  six  months  they  are  given  more  difficult  work, 
on  slotters,  planers,  and  shapers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  apprentice  is 
placed  at  whatever  tool  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  most  efficient  with  and  is  given 
work  which  will  develop  his  special  ability.  After  the  first  six  months  school  work 
is  required  of  the  apprentice,  unless  he  shows  that  he  is  already  proficient  therein. 
During  the  period  of  probation  apprentices  are  required  to  serve  as  messengers,  in 
office  duties,  or  in  any  miscellaneous  service. 

The  system  of  another  large  corporation  is  here  given  in  full,  by  penmssion: 
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AfPRBNTICB  COURSES  FOR  MACHINISTS,  DIB  AND  TOOL  MAKBR8,  AND  PATTERN  MAKERS. 

These  courses  are  open  to  boys  of  at  least  15  years  of  age  who  have  had  a  grammar- 
school  education  or  its  equivalent  and  who  are  physically  strong  enough  to  under- 
take the  prescribed  work. 

The  courses  last  four  years  (including  the  trial  period). 

Apprentices  are  paid  a  compensation  of — 

Eight  cents  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  for  the  first  half  year. 

Ten  cents  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  for  the  second  half  year. 

Twelve  cents  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  for  the  second  year. 

Fourteen  cents  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  for  the  third  year. 

Sixteen  and  one-half  cents  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  for  the  fourth  year. 

The  regular  working  hours  are  55  per  week,  so  that  the  weekly  wages,  even  at  the 
beginning,  are  sufficient  for  self-support. 

The  completion  of  the  full  term  of  apprenticeship  entitles  the  graduated  apprentice 
to  a  *' certificate  of  apprenticeship  "  and  a  cash  bonus  of  $100. 

The  classroom  instruction  is  based  on  a  grammar-school  education  and  includes 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  physics  as  it  concerns  simple 
machines,  power  transmission,  strength  of  materials,  machine  design,  magnetism  and 
electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  and  jig  and  fixture  design.  For  pattern-maker 
apprentices  an  extended  course  in  mechanical  drawing  is  substituted  for  jig  and 
fixture  design  and  for  part  of  the  physics  instruction. 

While  a  small  percentage  of  machinists  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  this  system 
helps  make  the  all-round  machinist  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  most  skillful  workmen 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade. 

In  the  first  corporation  mentioned  about  5  per  cent  of  all  employees  at  the  present 
time  are  serving  in  some  part  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

Union  ^ops.  allow  one  apprentice  for  the  shop  and  one  for  each  five  machinists. 

In  this  occupation  a  boy  is  rarely  taken  under  15  years  of  age.    From  16  to  18  is  the 

age  very  generally  preferred .    Only  the  larger  firms  have  a  r^ular 
The  Boy:  Quail*    apprenticeship  system,  since  young  men  after  learning  the  trade 

ties  and  Train-    pass  so  readily  from  one  shop  to  another  or  from  one  branch  of  the 

iag  Beqnired.      trade  to  another. 

Boys  should  have  a  grammar-school  education.  In  the  occupa. 
tion  are  foimd  many  high-school  and  technical-school  graduates,  these  quite  generally 
becoming  foremen  or  superintendents.  It  is  an  advantage  for  young  men  in  machine 
shops  to  continue  their  studies  in  mathematics  and  drawing  in  evening  schools  or  classes. 

A  boy  should  have  natural  mechanical  skill  or  adaptability  to  tool  and  hand  work. 
He  should  be  strong,  eneigetic,  and  of  good  physique. 

Three  important  factors  in  advancement  in  this  trade  are:  First,  mastery  of  the  work 
m  hand;  second,  the  ability,  the  health,  and  the  energy  to  get  the  related  studies 
bearing  on  the  trade,  such  as  shop  mathematics,  shop  English,  shop  drawing,  and  shop 
science  and  practice;  third,  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  leadership. 

It  is  a  detriment  to  a  boy  to  specialize.    The  constant  repetition  of  a  process  dulls 

ambition  and  narrows  interest  and  power.    We  will  not  hire  the 
01    indifferent,  street-comer  boy.     Some  parte  of  the  year  it  is  very 

People   in   the    difficult  to  find  any  suitable  ones.    We  want  the  best  out  of  the 

schools,  and  offer  them  a  good  future. 

The  chief  trouble  with  hoys  in  this  industry  is  their  inclination  to  go  from  shop  to 
shop,  while  yet  practically  learners  only. 

The  repair  shop  is  a  place  for  expert  workmen  only — masters  of  the  machines  which 
they  have  to  repair. 

Boys  naturally  want  to  earn  more  than  is  possible  in  learning  a  trade,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  maintain  an  apprenticeship  system  in  this  country.    The  present  high 
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indufitrial  organization  callM  for  short  cut^  and  time-saving  methods.  The  machinist, 
however,  should  serve  several  years  to  become  an  expert  workman. 

The  chances  of  a  boy  to  learn  are  better  in  a  small  shop,  where  he  can  have  the  con- 
stant personal  attention  of  an  employer  or  foreman. 

Machinists  are  quite  generally  satisfied  with  their  vocation,  coming  into  it  after  some 
deliberation  and  frequently  through  some  system  of  apprenticeship. 

The  pant  in  this  occupation  ha?  been  good,  and  the  future  has  a  fair  outlook.  There 
is  a  lack  still  of  skilled  machinists. 

COMMENTS  FROM  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  REPORT,    DANGEROUS    OCCU- 
PATIONS,   1907. 

Manufacture  of  machinery^  machine  parts,  and  metal  supplies. 

In  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  metal  supplies  there  are  several  operations 
which  involve  exposure  to  dust,  fumes,  vapors,  or  extreme  heat.  These  include  malring 
castings,  cleaning  and  smoothing,  grinding  and  polishing,  and  scaling. 

While  the  nature  of  some  of  the  processes  is  such  as  to  warrant  classification  of  this 
industry  with  the  dangerous  trades,  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  are 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  the  employees,  and 
these  conditions  are  to  a  considerable  extent  avoidable  or  at  least  susceptible  of 
improvement. 

FROM    MASSACHUSETTS   CENSUS    REPORTS. 

A. — Statistics  of  manufacture  f  1908:  Foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 


The  State. 


Number  of  establishments • '  519 

Capital  devoted  to  production t  $60,525,711. 00 

Value  of  stock  and  materials  used $J0. 791,813. 00 

Amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year 1  $18,099. 125.00 

Average  yearly  earnings $601. 03 

Value  of  product $30,208,811.00 

Males  employed I  30, 661 

Females  employed I  451 

Both  sexes j  31 , 1 12 

8malie$it  number , '  25.874 

Greatest  number 37,863 


Boston. 


106 

$11,152,410.00 

$2,976,147.00 

$2,200,481.00 

$681.47 

$7,  m,  175. 00 

3,100 

39 

3,229 

2,576 

4,045 


B.     Selected  occ a  jxitions,  1905:  Age  periods  for  machinists  in  employment. 


Under  16  years 

16  to  24  years,  inclusive 

25  to  44  years,  inclusive 

45  to  64  years,  inclusive 

65  years  and  over,  and  unknown 

Aggregate  number 


Males. 


110 

6,835 

15,810 

6,009 

782 

29,lkJ9 


Aggregate. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

110 

6.837 

15,811 

6,069 

782 

32 

2 

1 

4.98(i 

15,278 

5,882 

767 

Machinists. 


Females. 


29,609 


26,945 


32 

4.988 

15.279 

5,882 

767 

26,948 


Machin- 

fsts' 
helpen. 


78 

1,S49 

632 

187 

15 


2,661 


C.—ManufactureSy  190/i:   Machines  and  machiften/. 

Number  of  eatablishmenl:* 709 

Private  firms 479 

C-orporations 222 

InduKtrial  combinations 8 

Partners  and  stockholders 7^512 

Amount  of  capital  invested $75, 791, 145 
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Value  of  stock  used $22, 273, 370 

Value  of  goods  made |59, 621, 469 

Pereons  employed: 

Average  niimber 33, 182 

Men  16  years  and  over 32, 395 

Women  16  ycarH  and  over 539 

Children  under  16  yearn 248 

Smallest  number 27, 736 

Greatest  number 38, 984 

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest 11,248 

Total  amount  paid  in  wagen $19, 271, 846 

Average  yearly  earnings $580. 79 

Number  of  salaried  persons 2,836 

Total  amoimt  paid  in  salaries $3, 814, 114 

Average  salaries $1, 344.  89 

Average  proportion  of  business  done  (i>er  cent) 61. 96 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation 290. 82 
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THE  BAKBB.i 

This  article  deab  mainly  with  the  industry  as  found  in  the  large  modem  baking 

establishments,  using  machinery  and  employing  many  people. 
The  Industry:  Con-    While  the  facts  and  conditions  presented  are  quite  generally  true 

ditionSi  Dangers,    in  the  industry,  in  the  smaller  and  older  bakeahopa  connected 

and  Fntore.  with  the  retail  trade  unsanitary  conditions  often  prevail. 

Most  of  the  plants  of  the  large  bakeries  are  new  and  have 
modem  equipment  because  of  recent  growth  in  the  industry. 

The  chief  objection  to  working  in  a  bakery  is  the  requirement  of  night  employment, 
all  the  large  bakeries,  except  those  manufacturing  biscuit,  nmning  ni^t  and  day  with 
shifts  of  help.  For  this  reason  boys  often  leave  the  occupation  before  they  have  given 
it  a  fair  trial.  The  hardest  processes  in  the  large  establishmente  are  generally  given 
over  to  Polish  labor. 

Most  laige  bakeries  take  measures  for  the  general  wel&re  of  their  employees,  and 
one  conducts  classes  in  business  with  addresses  at  regular  periods  by  business  men. 
Another  maintains  a  cooperative  system  of  insurance  for  its  employees  against  accident 
or  death.  There  is  some  danger  in  the  occupation  from  machinery  and  considerable 
from  flour  dust  in  the  older  establishments. 

There  is  active  competition  in  the  industry  in  the  quality  of  goods  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  cheapening  the  materials  for  certain  products  on  the  other.  The  selling  prices 
of  baker's  goods  are  practically  fixed  by  custom. 

Consumption  of  baker's  goods  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  times,  the  firms  inves- 
tigated claiming  a  growth  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  work  of  a  boy  in  a  bakeshop  is  general,  as  that  of  an  apprentice.    He  is  put  by 

a  foreman  where  he  may  be  needed  as  chore  boy  or  helper.    In 

Pay,  Positions,  Op-     union  shops  one  helper  or  apprentice  is  allowed  to  every  seven 

portnnities.  men  employed.    He  pares  apples,  cleans  pans,  and  places  them 

for  the  mixture,  or  removes  goods  from  ovens  or  from  pans.  After 
two  or  three  years  of  this  kind  of  service  he  usually  becomes  what  is  called  the  third 
handy  or  general  baker.  The  third  hand  does  boys'  work,  if  boys  are  lacking  in  an 
establishment.  He  puts  materials  together  and  makes  preparations  for  mixtures. 
Later  he  may  become  second  hand  or  subforeman.  The  second  hand,  as  a  rule,  makes 
all  mixtures,  and  his  work  is  important  in  the  industry.  Next  comes  the  first  hand, 
or  foreman,  who  attends  the  ovens  and  has  general  charge  of  his  room  or  department. 

A  boy  may  enter  the  apple  room  in  a  bakery  at  $3.50  a  week.  Usually,  however, 
boys  who  are  capable  of  doing  a  fair  amount  of  work  enter  at  $1  a  day,  and  their  pay 
increases  to  about  $9  a  week,  according  to  their  ability  and  quickness,  until  they 
reach  the  position  of  third  hand,  who  receives  upon  an  average  $15  a  week.  The  sec- 
ond hand  earns  about  $16  a  week,  and  the  first  hand,  or  foreman,  from  $18  to  $25  a 
week.  Polish  laborers  enter  usually  at  $6  and  advance  to  $11  or  $12.  They  do  the 
heavier  work,  such  as  loading  trucks,  taking  bread  from  the  ovens,  loading  and  unload- 
ing wagons.  Head  floor  men,  who  are  not  bakers,  look  after  orders  and  teams.  Their 
pay  is  generally  $14,  and  that  of  their  assistants  $11  or  $12. 

The  baker  may  be  a  confectioner  or  employ  a  confectioner  to  do  fancy  or  ornamental 
work  in  cake  and  pastry,  for  sale. or  for  window  display.  This  is  an  important  posi- 
tion in  many  bakeries  and  commands  pay  varying  from  $18  to  $30  a  week. 

As  a  general  rule  in  small  bakeries  boys  have  to  work  extra  hours  on  Saturday  and 
on  Sunday  mornings.    Besides  the  duties  already  enumerated  they  may  do  office  work. 


>  Bulletin  No.  3.    The  Baker.    Vocations  for  Boston  Bojrs.    Issued  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston. 
Copyright,  1911,  by  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 
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or  serve  as  salesmen  on  wagons.    Such  salesmen  usually  receive  $12  a  week  and  2 
per  cent  of  sales  up  to  $150  a  week,  above  that  amount  receiving  5  per  cent  of  sales. 
Traveling  salesmen  of  the  large  companies  receive  $25  or  $30  a  week,  according  to 
their  ability. 
A  boy  should  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  of  good  habits,  health,  and  strength.    A 

grammar-school  education  to  the  seventh  grade  at  least  is  nece&- 

The  Boy:  Qualities,    sary,  and  there  are  opportunities  for  the  boy  who  knows  some- 

and  Training  Be-    thing  of  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  and  business  methods.    The 

quired.  boy  who  wishes  to  do  ornamental  work  in  baking  should  take 

private  lessons  in  decorating  before  or  after  entering  a  bakeshop. 

The  boy  of  industrious  habits  who  knows  how  to  conduct  himself  and  to  meet  the 

public  would  be  gladly  engaged,  and  boys  who  have  worked  one  or  two  years  in  a 

grocery  store  or  on  an  express  wagon  are  in  demand. 

This  occupation  does  not  require  any  special  skill  or  apprenticeship  training,  so 

boys  who  are  old  enough  can  ea^y  enter  it.    Many  young  men 
♦      f  o         ^^^  *"^  unmarried  and  living  at  home  work  in  bakeries. 

.       _  Men  of  all-around  ability  are  in  great  demand  in  this  industry  y 

'   ^^  and  the  worker  on  the  manufacturing  side  should  know  every- 

thing concerning  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  wheat,  flour,  and  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacture. 
Formerly  relatively  more  men  were  employed  in  baking;  now  machinery  and  a 
cheaper  giade  of  labor  in  some  departments  have  changed  the  occupation,  and  night 
work  prevents  the  employment  of  young  boys. 

The  industry  offers  a  good  future  for  men  capable  of  management,  and  fairly  steady 
employment  for  yoimg  men  who  must  work  for  moderate  wages. 

MASSACHUSETTS   BOARD   OF  HEALTH   REPORT. 

Sanitary  amdUUm  of  factorieSy  workshops,  and  other  establishments  where  persons  are 

employed,  1907. 

BAKERIES. 

Chapter  75  of  the  Revised  Laws  (sees.  28  to  34)  requires  that  all  buildings  occu- 
pied as  bakeries  shall  be  properly  drained  and  plumbed;  shall  be  provided  with 
proper  wash  rooms  and  water-closets,  having  ventilation  apart  from  the  bake  room  or 
rooms;  and  shall  have,  if  required  by  the  local  board  of  health,  an  impermeable  floor 
of  cement  or  of  tiles  laid  in  cement,  and  an  additional  floor  of  wood  properly  saturated 
with  linseed  oil.  It  further  requires  that  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  bake  room  shall  be 
plastered  or  wainscoted,  and,  if  required  by  the  local  board  of  health,  shall  be  white- 
washed once  in  three  months;  and  that  the  furniture  and  utensils  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  they  and  the  floor  may  at  all  times  be  kept  clean  and  in  sanitary  condition.  It 
requires  also  that  the  manufactured  products  shall  be  kept  in  perfectly  dry  and  airy 
rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves,  and  all  other  facilities  for  storing  the  same 
can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned.  It  prohibits  having  a  water-closet,  earth  closet, 
privy,  or  ash  pit  within  or  communicating  directly  with  the  bake  room  of  any  bakery; 
and  provides  that  sleeping  places  for  employees  shall  be  separate  from  the  rooms  in 
which  flour  or  meal  and  food  products  are  manufactured  or  stored. 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  and  catering  establishments,  to  the  number  of  547,  were 
visited  in  25  cities  and  3  towns.  A  study  of  the  conditions  observed  led  to  the  divi* 
sion  of  these  establishments  into  four  distinct  classes,  as  follows: 

Class  A. — ^W^orthy  of  special  commendation. 

Class  B. — Satisfactory. 

Class  C. — Not  especially  bad. 

Class  D. — Distinctly  bad. 
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The  following  table,  which  was  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  board  for 
August,  1906,  phows  the  number  of  establishments  examined  in  each  place  and  their 
classification: 

Number  vi«ited 547 

A 11 

B 44 

C 222 

D 270 

Because  of  some  doubt  on  the  part  of  local  inspectors  as  to  what  is  meant  by  ''dis- 
tinctly bad  "  conditions,  and  because  the  standard  upon  which  the  above  classification 
is  based  is  more  exacting  than  that  called  for  by  existing  laws,  a  division  of  Class  D  is 
made,  merely  to  separate  the  bakeries  which  were  found  to  be  clearly  not  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  and  moaning  of  the  statutes  from  those  concerning  which  reasonable 
doubt  may  arise. 

In  the  new  classification  basement  bake  rooms  are  considered  alike  with  those 
otherwise  located,  and  not  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  certain  points,  e.  g.,  light  and 
ventilation;  hence  many  of  the  rooms  first  placed  in  Class  D  fall  into  Class  C.  In 
addition,  a  list  of  all  basement  bakeries  is  given. 

Number  visited 547 

A 11 

B 44 

0 326 

D> 166 

Basements 132 

The  object  of  the  investigation  was,  however,  not  to  determine  the  number  of 
"passable"  bakeries,  but  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  baking  and  similar 
kinds  of  work  are  carried  on,  both  with  regard  to  the  employees  and  the  consumers. 

Cellar  air  that  is  vitiated  by  respiration,  by  illuminating  gas,  kerosene,  and  the 
gas  from  coke  or  coal,  is  not  fit  for  the  employees  to  breathe;  neither  is  a  cellar  a 
suitable  place  for  handling  flour,  dough,  jellies,  cream,  milk,  etc.,  which  go  to  make 
up  food  products,  particularly  on  windy  days  in  summer,  when  the  sidewalk  windows 
permit  ready  entrance  of  street  dust  into  the  chocolate  and  cream  fillings  or  the  lemon 
and  apple  pie  fillings,  as  not  infrequently  has  been  observed. 

INSTANCES   OF   BAKERIKS    WITH   COMMENDABLE   CONDITIONS. 

Boston . 

A.  A  small  *'home"  baker>'.  The  bake  r<K)m  is  laixo,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  is  on  the  first  floor.  The  water-closet  if  entirely  separate.  The  whole  place  is 
exceedingly  clean  and  neat. 

B.  A  small  bakery,  employing  3  men.  The  bake  room  is  new,  and  finely  arranged 
as  regards  cleanliness  and  ease  of  cleaning.  The  light  and  ventilation  are  excellent. 
The  water-closet  is  in  an  entirely  separate  part  of  the  building. 

C.  A  laige  bakery,  employing  280  handy,  who  work  in  two  shifts.  The  whole 
place  is  kept  very  neat  and  clean,  and  the  rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated.  The 
toilet  rooms  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bakery,  and  are  ample.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  have  every  part  of  the  building  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

D.  A  large  bakerj%  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  neat  and  clean  throughout. 
A  stone  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  oven  is  provided  for  the  removal  of  ashes,  thus  doing 
away  with  ash  dust  in  the  bake  room.  The  toilet  arrangements  and  metal  clothes 
lockers  are  in  the  basement,  away  from  the  bake  rooms,  and  are  well  ventilated. 

»  Refere  here  to  establishments  with  conditions  not  in  accordance  with  the  ststutes. 
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A. — Massachusetts  for  1908^  statistics  of  manufacture:  Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 


Number  of  establishmentn 

Capita] 

Vahie  of  stock  used 

Value  of  product 

Wages  paid 

Average  yearly  earnings. . . 

Males  employed 

Females 

Both  sexes 

Smallest  number 

Greatest  number , 


The  State. 


253 

$2,945,321 

$7,270,105 

$12,703,922 

$1,952,169 

$571.14 

2,606 

812 

3.418 

3.110 

3,787 


Bo.;tan. 


140 

$1,435,642 

$3,272,195 

$5,503,705 

$905,911 

$587.49 

1,236 

3C6 

1.542 

1,372 

1,707 


B. — Massachusetts  J  selected  occupations  j  1905:  Age  periods  for  bakers. 


Under  16  years 

16  to  24  years,  inclusive 

25  to  44  years,  inclusive 

46  to  64  years,  inclusive 

66  years  and  over,  and  unknomr-n 

Aggregate  number 


Males. 

Females. 

34 

9 

1.126 

73 

2,529 

87 

773 

57 

86 

10 

4,598 

236 

Total. 


43 

1,199 

2   AAA 
,000 

830 
96 


4.834 


C. —  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures^  1905:  Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  the  product 

Salaries  paid 

Wages  paid 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc 

Averige  number  of  wage  earners . 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Women  16  yews  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 


1900 


14,836 

$80,901,926 

$95,051,952 

$175,368,682 

$6,063,269 

$27,864,024 

9,167 

60,192 

47.861 

10.441 

1,890 


1905 


18,227 

$122,363,327 

$155,999,318 

$269,609,031 

$6,272,855 

$43,179,822 

8.358 

81,2S4 

64.5S0 

14,844 

1,860 


Note.— Census  reports  in  general  have  not  included  small  establishments  in  which  manufacturing  was 
incidental  to  mercantile  or  other  business,  or  establishments  in  which  the  value  of  the  products  for  the  year 
amounted  to  less  than  $500. 

TRADE   PERIODICALS. 

The  Bakers'  Jouraal,  Chicago. 
The  Bakers'  Review,  New  York. 
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THE  ARCHITECT. > 

Architecture  is  the  art  of  building,  or  the  art  of  designing  appropriate  construction. 

It  deals  with  the  design  and  working  drawings  for  buildings,  and 

*       ^*    ^^      *^®  superintendence  of  their  execution.    There  are  two  sides  to 

.      *       '^«^'    ^®  profession,  the  artistic  and  the  practical,  ^diich  are  quite 

on8,an        -    inseparable  in  preparation  and  in  practice,  and  both  demand  a 

general  knowledge  of  construction.    The  successful  architect  ia 

one  who  has  decided  capacity  either  for  designing  buildings  and  accessories  or  for 

getting  work  done  expeditiously,  properly,  and  with  economy. 

The  chief  work  of  the  architect  is  indoors,  planning  and  designing,  with  some  outside 
work  when  superintending  construction.  The  physical  conditions  found  in  this 
occupation  are  of  the  best.  A  possible  danger  is  injury  to  the  eyesight.  The  hours 
required  are  short  compared  to  those  of  most  occupations,  usually  from  nine  to  five, 
though  there  is  always  opportunity  for  occasional  work  outside  of  one's  regular  employ- 
ment. Students  in  architecture  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  at  Harvard  can 
generally  find  summer  employment,  either  without  pay  or  at  a  low  rate. 

While  the  hours  are  short,  the  work  of  the  draftsman  is  very  exacting,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  practicing  architect  very  great.  He  has  not  only  to  supervise 
construction,  but  also  to  direct  the  expenditure,  often,  of  laige  sums  of  money  in  the 
interests  of  a  elicit  who  trusts  in  his  professional  and  business  abilities  and  standards. 
He  may  have,  also,  to  harmonixe  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  people  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  of  a  building. 

Closely  allied  to  architecture  are  the  various  branches  of  engineering:  Structural 
engineering,  connected  with  the  use  of  iron  in  construction;  eiUier  by  itself  or  with 
concrete;  civil  engineering,  as  connected  with  surveying;  domestic  engineering, 
which  covers  matters  concerned  in  heating,  ventilating,  electric  light  and  power,  and 
plumbing.  The  tendency  to  specialisation  is  increasing  in  these  lines,  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  the  architectural  engineer,  and  for  the  mechanical  engineer. 
Such  are  found  in  all  laige  offices.  In  addition  to  the  engineering  there  is  the  work 
connected  with  the  grading,  planting,  and  decoration  of  grounds,  and  this  again 
touches  on  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  forestry.  This  is  the  special  work  of  the 
landscape  gardener  or  landscape  architect.  All  of  these  occupations  require  drafts- 
men, and  all  require  special  training  and  experience.  With  all  of  these  branches  ol 
architecture  the  architect  is  so  closely  connected  as  to  make  it  desirable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, that  he  should  have  some  fundamental  knowledge  of  all.  On  this  account  the 
profession  of  architecture  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex,  and  oflices  tend  to 
become  larger  and  more  thoroughly  oigaoised  and  specialized,  so  that  the  complex 
problems  involved  in  almost  any  modem  building,  with  its  accessories  and  surround- 
ings, may  receive  proper  study. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  whole  field  of  architecture  a  very  wide  range,  with  very 
great  opportunities  for  young  men  of  varying  talents  and  abilities.  It  is  a  profession 
of  the  highest  standing,  and  has  the  future  of  an  important  occupation. 

Wages  are  paid  to  Uie  learner,  but  varying  from  $3  a  week  to  $6,  according  to  age, 

fitness,  and  ability.  The  rate  of  increase  is  generally  |1,  |1.50, 
Fay,     Positions,    ^^^^  ^g  a  week  yearly  until  one  reaches  permanent  employment  as 

ana  opportum-  draftsman  or  designer.  These  earn  on  an  average  from  |800  to 
^^*  $1,500  a  year,  though  exceptional  men  earn  more,  up  to  $2,000  or 

$3,000.  Men  holding  high  positions  in  a  firm,  though  not  members  of  it,  often  have  a 
share  in  the  profits. 


^  Bulletin  No.  5.    The  Architect.    VocatiooB  for  Boston  Boys.    Issued  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  of 
Boston.    Copyright,  1911,  by  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  majority  entering  the  profeesion  remain  draftsmen  permanently,  at  pay  varying 
from  $20  to  $35  a  week.  Giaduatee  from  advanced  college  courses  may  earn  $40  a 
week  or  more  in  permanent  employment  as  draftsmen,  after  spending  two  or  three 
years  in  an  office.  The  draftsman  is  sometimee  called  the  architect's  assistant.  Bostcm 
offices  employ  from  2  or  3  to  25  or  more  draftsmen  in  each. 

The  earnings  of  the  practicing  architect,  who  is  not  working  on  a  salary,  are  variable, 
ranging  from  |1,000  to  $5,000  or  $10,000  a  year.  A  small  number  of  American  archi- 
tects with  a  national  reputation  earn  greater  sums,  but  comparatively  few  in  the* 
profession  receive  more  than  moderate  incomes.  Architectural  receipts  depend  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  building  business,  and  this  in  turn  upon  the  state  of  general 
business.  Again,  the  class  of  contracts  rather  than  their  nimiber  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  An  architect  sometimes  devotes  a  year  or  even  more  to  the  designing 
of  a  single  building,  of  which  he  usually  superintends  the  erection.  The  minimum 
fee,  named  as  professional  and  binding  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  for 
plans,  specifications,  and  superintendence,  is  6  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building, 
and  on  buildings  costing  less  than  $10,000  a  higher  rate  is  usually  chaiged.  The  fee 
for  the  architect's  services  on  small  buildings  is  seldom  less  than  $100,  and  the 
architect  of  a  city  block,  hotel,  or  public  building  may  receive  from  $3,000  to  $25,000 
or  more. 

Many  of  the  best  architects  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  work  under  partnership 
arrangements,  as  firms.  The  firm  gets  a  wider  range  of  clients  when  it  can  offer  expert 
service  in  each  of  the  various  lines  of  the  profeesion. 

Besides  draftsmen  architects  require  expert  stenographers  and  bookkeepers,  and 
one  of  theee  is  often  an  office  manager,  attending  to  the  administration  of  the  office 
routine.  Such  a  position  does  not  require  professional  education  or  training,  but 
businem  knowledge  and  executive  ability.  In  a  large  office  of  from  20  to  100  men 
this  position  is  a  responsible  and  well  paid  one. 

Pursuits  allied  to  architecture,  and  in  a  sense  supplementary  to  it,  are  the  design- 
ing and  manufocture  of  furniture,  rugs,  interiors,  and  stained  glass,  mural  painting, 
and  landscape  architecture.  In  recent  years  the  architect  has  foimd  a  new  and 
important  field  in  town  and  city  planning.  Members  of  the  profession  are  usually 
included  in  building  commissions,  as  in  the  Boston  Schoolhouse  Commission. 

The  outside  superintendent  is  often  merely  a  capable  draftsman  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  construction  in  all  trades,  and  ability  to  handle  men.  Such  a  man  need 
have  no  especial  training  in  design,  although  experience  will  have  given  him  some 
judgment  in  such  matters.  The  clerk  of  the  works,  or  superintendent  of  construction, 
is  paid  by  the  owner,  but  is  under  the  control  of  the  architect.  Such  men  receive 
from  $1,500  to  $2,500  a  year. 

Architecture  is  a  profession  that  centers  in  cities  and  towns,  and  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  large  cities  in  this  country  has  given  the  American  architect  a  constantly 
enlarging  field  of  activity  and  service. 

A  boy  14  years  old  may  find  a  place  in  office  work  in  this  profession  with  some  oppor- 

tunity  for  learning.    Usually,  however,  a  boy  must  be  at  least 
Tne  Boy.  imau-    ^^  years  of  age,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  become  exclusively  a  drafts- 
ties,  uia  Train*    ^^^^^  until  he  is  20.    One  must  have  imagination,  structural  sense, 

lag  sequliea.  ^j^n  .^^  designing  and  drafting,  a  mechanical  or  artistic  cast  of 
mind,  and  judgment.  Good  health  and  habits  and  good  eyesight  are  essential. 
Some  architects  prefer  city  boys  on  account  of  their  acquaintance  with  streets  and 
buildings. 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  in  this  profession,  demanding  two  kinds  of  men. 
First  is  the  artist.  He  is  a  designer,  and  works  indoors  on  plans  for  construction.  He 
must  have  creative  ability,  artistic  feeling,  and  power  to  sketch.  He  must  constantly 
study  art  and  architecture.  He  may,  however,  have  but  a  minimum  of  mathematical 
knowledge. 
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The  second  is  the  construction  man  indoors  and  out,  the  superintendent  of  outdoor 
work.  He  must  acquire  a  comprehensive  working  knowledge  of  construction,  of 
the  writing  of  specifications,  and  of  superintending  work.  He  may  have  a  minimum 
of  artistic  feeling  and  ability,  but  he  must  have  a  maximum  of  mathematical  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  of  administrative  ability. 

As  a  rule  architects  are  trained  in  a  professional  school,  after  having  obtained  a  col- 
lege degree,  and  this  study  is  supplemented  by  travel  and  study  abroad;  but  many 
-boys  become  gotxl  draftsmen,  and  some  few  good  architects,  with  no  other  school  educa- 
tion than  that  of  the  high  school,  and  no  other  professional  education  but  that 
acquired  in  an  office,  and  through  the  various  evening  classes  and  university  exten- 
sion work. 

In  all  ca^s  high  school  training  is  required,  yet  this  may  only  make  one  a  drafts- 
man; for  advancement  beyond  this  position  technical  education  is  necessary,  except 
in  cases  of  especial  ability.  Designers  and  practicing  architects  are  nearly  all  gradu- 
ates of  technical  schools  or  colleges,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
or  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  at  Harvard .  Many  young  men  in  architects' 
offices,  especially  those  who  have  not  had  a  college  training,  study  in  evening  classes 
in  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Institute  or  in  the  Architectural  Club.  It  is  a  profession  demand- 
ing constant  study  and  concentration  of  thought  and  endeavor. 

Thei'e  are  many  scholarships  in  the  colleges  and  in  connection  with  architectural 
societies  for  draftsmen  of  marked  ability.  These  afford  opportunities  for  education 
with  tuition  fees  paid,  or  one  or  two  yeare  of  foreign  travel  and  study  with  all  expenses 
paid. 

A  liberal  education  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Architects  owe  many  of  their  ideas  to 
foreign  examples,  and  the  more  one  is  educated  the  more  he  will  profit  by  travel  and 
study.  Nevertheless  in  this  country  the  capacity  to  organize  and  direct  an  office  is 
essential  for  him  who  would  have  charge  of  large  work.  A  knowledge  of  French  is  an 
adv'antage,  as  many  books  on  architecture  are  written  in  that  language;  yet  one  needs 
above  all  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Draftsmen  will  need  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  ordinar>'  construction  or  else  of  historic  ornament,  and  skilled  work 
alone  will  often  not  suffice.  A  student  of  architecture  should  keep  in  touch  with  new 
books  and  magazines,  and  study  the  kinds  and  uses  of  material.  This  knowledge  is 
especially  important  now  when  so  many  new  kinds  of  material  are  coming  into  use. 
Terra  cotta  in  architectural  work  has  an  increasing  interest.  Concrete,  also,  is  a  mate- 
rial whose  structural  and  ornamental  possibilities  are  only  beginning  to  be  understood. 
With  this  multiplying  of  kinds  of  material,  the  student  can  not  afford  to  n^lect  the 
subject.  The  conditions  of  practice  in  which  the  client  often  disregards  time  make 
it  necessary  for  the  student  to  learn  to  work  quickly,  yet  he  must  take  care  that  his  work 
appear  finishe<l  rather  than  crude,  and  that  it  show  character  rather  than  copying. 

There  is  but  little  change  in  the  personnel  of  a  firm  from  year  to  year,  and  the  pro- 
fession is  a  life  occupation  for  those  going  into  it. 
(/ommen  so      co-        professional  education  is  by  far  the  best;  one  can  not  well  edu- 

J  "    cute  one's  self  for  an  occupation  having  such  high  requirements. 

The  complexity  of  modern  life  as  echoed  in  modern  biuldings 
is  BO  great  that  the  work  of  the  conscientious  architect  is  arduous  and  wearing  in  the 
extreme,  and  its  best  appreciation  comes  largely  from  other  architects  an.d  artists. 

The  architect  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  be  helpful  in  civic  advance.  He  is 
recognized  by  the  public  as  a  professional  man  as  well  as  an  artist,  and  consequently 
has  a  hearing  which  as  an  artist  alone  he  would  lack.  Though  he  can  not  afford  to  do 
much  real  work  without  fees,  still  by  his  attitude  he  can  in  a  very  marked  way  direct 
public  taste  toward  the  principles  of  gcMxl  design  in  city  planning  and  in  civic  art. 
The  architect  can  direct  men's  eyes  so  that  they  too  can  "  dream  dreams  '*  of  things 
which  may  be  brought  to  pass. 
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A  boy  must  have  creative  abilUy  to  become  an  architect,  but  the  boy  who  loves 

sketching  or  modeling,  or  work  with  took),  may  have  the  making 
Snaestions  from  of  one.  The  capacity  to  think  for  one's  self,  to  plan  work  ahead 
an  Architect  to  a  and  get  it  done  on  schedule  time,  to  be  prompt,  explicit,  and 
Boy  who  wishes  thorough — these  are  qualifications  of  prime  importance  in  archi- 
to  enter  the  Pro-  tectural  work.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  client  more  readily 
fession.  appreciates  good  business  methods  than  good  design;  yet  com- 

petition among  the  best  designers  is  always  keen. 
The  architect  must  be  an  administrator  as  well  as  an  artist.  This  is  a  recent  out- 
growth, but  under  present  conditions  the  student  must  look  forward  to  becoming  a 
partner  in  or  part  of  a  large  concern.  For  this  he  receives  no  training  in  school, 'so  if 
your  bent  is  for  designing,  and  not  for  handling  men,  try  to  put  through  some  actual 
work  while  studying.  You  will  learn  much  from  your  relations  with  a  client  and  from 
the  trades  that  go  into  the  work.  If  it  be  only  an  ell  to  a  house  or  an  outbuilding,  qo 
long  as  the  responsibility  reots  on  you,  do  it.  Have  interests  outside  of  architecture. 
Design  such  things  as  interior  decoration,  draperies,  and  light  fixtures,  or  other 
accessories. 
There  is  no  recipe  for  getting  clients.  The  beet  way  to  get  clients  is  to  deserve  them. 
It  is  not  hard  for  a  bright  boy  to  get  into  an  architect 's  office  &b  messenger  or  office 
boy,  with  a  chance  to  make  tracings.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  average  draftsman- 
ship  and  its  relation  to  actual  work  will  be  leatned  in  the  office,  and  by  going  out  into 
the  work  itself.  Part  time  in  an  architect's  office  and  part  time  in  a  technical  school 
will  help  a  boy  to  a  thorough  education  in  the  profession;  but  unless  his  heart  is  in  his 
work  from  the  first,  he  had  better  seek  another  occupation. 

FROM   CENSUS    REPORTS. 

A. — Mcssachusetts,  1905:  Selected  occupations  ^  age  periods /or  architects  ^  designers  ^  drafts- 

men^  etc. 


Undtf  10  yMTB 

16  to  24  years,  inclusive 

25  to  44  yews,  inclusive 

45  to  64  years,  inclusive 

65  years  and  over,  and  unknown. 


Male.       Female. 


(iOO 

1,619 

476 

74 


Aggr^ate  number. 


2,859 


9 

33 

3 

1 


46 


Total. 


699 

1.652 

479 

75 


2.905 


B.' 


United  States,  1900:  Occupations,  total  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  architects, 

designers,  draftsmen,  etc. 


Male.     ,  Female. 


Total. 


Of  native  parentage, 
or  foreign  parentage . 


14,890 
13,628 


524 

518 


15,414 
14,146 


Aggregate  number 28,518 


1,042 


29,560 


The  second  group  of  activities  centering  around  the  need  of  securing 
a  sufficient  training  and  educational  equipment  for  the  young  workers 
is  carried  on  in  part  by  personal  conferences  ^dth  parents,  teachers, 
advisers,  and  the  students  themselves,  and  in  part  by  correspond- 
ence, lectures,  and  public  presentation  of  the  facts  whenever  an 
opportunity  can  be  found.     This  purpose  underlies  and  permeates 
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practically  the  whole  work  of  the  bureau,  and  every  line  of  action 
undertaken  either  directly  or  indirectly  forwards  this  end. 

The  third  group  of  activities,  the  organization  of  personal  voca^ 
tional  counseling,  has  two  aspects:  The  direct  organization  of  voca- 
tional bureaus,  or  committees,  or  other  groups  who  will  undertake 
such  work,  and  the  training,  advising,  or  otherwise  helping  those  who 
are  already  acting  as  vocational  counselors  or  wish  to  fit  themselves 
to  do  so.  The  first  involves  a  large  amoimt  of  correspondence,  and 
numerous  interviews,  conferences,  etc.  One  interesting  development 
along  this  line  is  the  formation  of  groups  of  employers  to  act  as  indi- 
vidual advisers  to  bureau  applicants  in  regard  to  the  special  trade  or 
occupation  they  are  conducting. 

The  second  line  of  activity,  training  those  who  wish  to  fit  them- 
selves to  give  vocational  guidance,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
course  for  counselors,  conducted  by  the  director  of  the  bureau.  The 
counselors,  117  in  number,  have  been  appointed  by  the  school  depart- 
ment from  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  school  svstem.  In  addition, 
teachers  from  surrounding  towns  and  cities  have  attended  the  course. 
This  class  meets  twice  a  month,  and,  besides  the  coiurse  of  lectures 
given  by  the  director,  there  have  been  addresses  upon  various  occu- 
pations by  superintendents  of  factories,  stores,  and  other  estab- 
lishments. 

A  still  more  recent  development  along  this  same  line  is  a  course 
given  for  the  first  time  at  the  1911  session  of  the  Harvard  Summer 
School.  This  was  established  primarily  for  teachers,  and  was 
arranged  imder  the  advice  of  the  new  department  of  university 
extension  to  meet  an  apparent  demand  for  persons  competent  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  any  given  individual  for  a  particular  vocation. 
To  show  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  training  oflFered,  the  official 
announcement  of  the  course  is  here  given  in  full: 

SyMMER   SCHOOL  OF   ARTS   AND  SCIENCES. 

(June  2»- August  10, 1911.] 
Educatwn. 

Vocational  guidance. — The  duties  and  equipment  of  teachers  as 
vocational  counselors;  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocational  guid- 
ance— ^Lectures,  reading,  and  conferences.  Ten  lectures,  beginning 
Friday,  July  7,  and  continuing  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days at  4  p.  m.,  for  three  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  present  demand  for  competent  advice  to  yoimc 
people  concerning  vocations  appropriate  to  their  opportunities  and 
capacity,  and  because  of  the  increased  responsibility  thus  put  upon 
school  teachers  and  others,  this  course  has  been  provided.  The 
lectures  will  aim  to  show  the  purpose  of  the  new  movement,  and  to 
guide  the  students  to  an  understanding  of  sound  principles  in  giving 
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vocational  counsel  and  to  the  best  sources  of  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  effective  work. 

Besides  the  lectures  there  will  be  conferences  for  informal  dis- 
cussion; regular  reading  will  be  expected  of  all  who  take  the  course; 
and  an  examination  wiu  be  held. 

Outline  of  lectures, 

1.  Elements  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

2.  The  necessity  of  vocational  guidance,  as  recognized  in  various 
countries. 

3.  Vocational  guidance  in  the  school  system. 

a.  The  public  schools. 

ft.  Guidance  and  private  philanthropy. 

4.  The  duties  and  equipment  of  the  vocational  counselor. 

5.  How  to  study  the.  vocations. 

6.  Vocational  guidance  and  the  problem  of  employment. 

7.  The  foundations  of  vocational  efficiency — educational,  economic, 
and  personal. 

8.  The  employer's  point  of  view  in  vocational  guidance. 

9.  Social  gains  through  vocational  guidance. 

10.  Summary  of  the  course,  and  cautions. 

The  fourth  line  of  activity,  the  direct  giving  of  advice  in  consulta- 
tion, is  naturally  carried  on  informally.  The  purpose  is  to  be  of 
service  to  all  who  have  a  vocational  problem  or  difficulty.  This  pre- 
supposes a  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  all  forms  of  occupation,  and 
that  this  may  be  available  when  needed  every  effort  is  made  to  seciure 
the  active  cooperation  of  employers,  organized  labor,  teachers,  pub- 
lic officials,  social  workers,  vocational  counselors,  and  such  other 
people  in  the  community  as  can  render  the  service  this  work  of 
vocational  guidance  requires. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  is  exceedingly 
varied  and  comprehensive,  but  it  does  not  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  future  worker  until  he  is  himself  beginning  to  think  about 
his  future  employment,  which,  too  often,  is  not  until  he  is  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  school.  Two  other  agencies  strive  to  turn  the 
thought  of  both  pupils  and  parents  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice 
before  the  immediate  need  arises  for  doing  so  and  to  prepare  the 
child  to  make  intelligent  use  of  the  aid  the  Vocation  Bureau  stands 
ready  to  give.  The  first  of  these  is  the  committee  on  vocational 
direction. 

OOXMITTSS  ON  VOCATIONAL  DIBSCTION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL 

BOARD. 

In  June,  1909,  the  school  committee  requested  the  cooperation  of 
the  Vocation  Bureau,  and  provided  through  appointment  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools^  a  committee  on  vocational  direction  com- 
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posed  of  six  members  of  the  teaching  force.  This  committee,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  Vocation  Bureau,  has  developed  and 
made  effective  a  general  interest  in  vocational  guidance  in  the  Boston 
schools.  Mass  meetings  were  first  held  to  interest  the  teachers,  a 
vocational  counselor  or  a  committee  of  counselors  w^as  appointed  for 
each  school,  and  a  series  of  lectures  and  addresses  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  parents  as  well  as  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  measures  was  the  appointment 
of  the  vocation  counselors,  as  this  placed  in  each  school  a  responsible 
official  or  committee,  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subject  and  already 
familiar  with  the  children,  ready  to  advise  and  help  at  the  time  both 
parents  and  children  most  need  advice  and  are  most  aware  of  their 
need.  These  counselors  are  teachers  already  engaged  in  the  schools, 
who  undertake  the  vocational  work  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
duties. 

A  very  practical  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  vocational  coun- 
selors in  helping  to  select  the  grammar  school  graduates  who  shall 
be  admitted  to  some  of  the  more  popular  specialized  high  schools, 
where  the  applicants  for  admission  outnumber  the  capacity  of  the 
schools.  Through  meetings  with  the  principals  and  visits  to  the 
schools  the  vocational  advisers  of  the  grammar  schools  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  special  work  done  in  each  high  school  and  the 
kind  of  boy  or  girl  to  w'hom  it  was  best  adapted.  Their  work  as 
teachers  in  the  grammar  schools  had  already  given  them  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  graduates,  to  which  they  added  consultation  with 
the  parents  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the  child's  ability.  They  were 
therefore  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  judge  what  pupils  out  of  the 
ovemumerous  list  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  matter  was  left  to  their  decision.  This  plan  was  used 
in  1910  to  decide  admissions  both  to  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
and  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  the  latter  a  school  for  girls 
only. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  already  referred  to,  the  committee 
devised  a  vocational  record  card  on  which  all  the  graduates  of  the 
elementary  schools  were  to  be  registered.  These  cards  were  to  be 
sent  forward  in  the  fall  to  the  liigh  schools  the  pupils  had  entered  and 
were  to  be  revised  twice  during  the  high-school  course.  **The  value 
of  the  card  record,"  explained  the  committee,  *'is  not  so  much  in  the 
registering  of  certain  data  as  in  the  results  of  the  process  of  getting 
these.  The  effect  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  pupil,  teacher,  and 
parent  is  excellent  and  makes  an  admirable  beginning  in  the  plan  of 
vocational  direction.''* 


1  Report  of  Committee  on  Vocational  Direction,  1909-10. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  vocational  cai*d  thus  used : 

ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  RECORI>   CARD. 

Name ;  school  and  class 

Date  birth 

Parent's  name 

Residence 

Parents*  plans  for  pupil 

Pupil  excels  in  or  likes  what  subjects? 

Pupil  fails  in  or  dislikes  what  subjects? 

Physioue ;  Pupil's  plan?  (a  trade,  a  profession,  business) 

Attend  school,  or  work  next  year? 

AVhat  school? 

Intend  to  graduate  from  that  school? 

After  high  school,  what? 

ICollege— Tech.— Normal— Evg.  High— Trade  Sch.  or  Spec.  Bch.] 

HIGH   SCHOOL   VOCATIO.VAL   RECORD  CARD. 

First  year  {Oct.  1). 

Name From School 

Entered 

Object  in  attending  high  school? 

Normal 
Does intend  to  graduate?    AVhat  school  after  high? 


Preparing  for  business,  trade,    r  profession?. 
Greatest  aptitude 


Technical 
College... 


Third  year  {Oct.  1). 


Have  you  changed  plans  since  first  year? 
If  so,  what  are  they? 


A  special  effort  is  made  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  older  pupils  to 
the  subject  of  vocational  choice.  In  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
for  instance,  courses  of  lectures  are  given  concerning  conditions  in 
Boston  as  shown  by  careful  investigations.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  school  is  permeated  with  the  idea  of  choosing  wisely  some 
particular  business.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  to  fit  the  boy 
for  a  commercial  career,  but  to  find  that  particular  career  to  which 
he  seems  best  adapted. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  process  of  placing  each  boy,  a  system  of 
summer  apprenticeships  has  been  established  and  a  vocational 
adviser  has  charge  of  the  work  of  finding  employment  for  boys  during 
the  summer  in  the  business  houses  of  the  city.  The  business  men, 
through  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  have  cooperated  heartily 
in  the  plan.  They  agree  to  give  the  boys  the  best  possible  chance  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to  demonstrate  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  it.  In  particular  they  agree  not  to  retain  a  boy  in 
their  employ  after  school  opens  in  September,  even  though  he  has 
shown  special  aptitude  for  the  work  assigned  him.  By  this  plan  the 
business  men  gain  a  practical  understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  school^ 
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and  the  boys  obtain  some  insight  into  the  relation  of  their  school  tasks 
to  commercial  life. 

In  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  a  position  with  the  title  of  *  *  vocational 
assistant  '^  has  been  created.  The  regulations  of  the  school  committee 
provide  that  one  such  vocational  assistant  shall  be  appointed  for  each 
one  hundred  girls  in  the  school. 

The  vocational  assistant  is 'charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
conditions  in  the  trades  taught  by  the  school  in  order  that  it  may 
adapt  its  courses  to  the  exact  needs  of  these  particular  businesses,  and 
also  in  order  to  provide  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  for  the 
use  of  parents  and  pupils.  The  vocational  assistant  is  further  charged 
with  the  duty  of  securing  positions  for  graduates  of  the  school,  and  of 
keeping  track  of  the  girls  placed  with  reference  to  their  success  in 
their  chosen  occupation.  When  a  girl  finds  that  she  is  in  a  position 
which  offers  no  chance  for  advancement,  the  vocational  assistant  is 
usually  on  hand  to  encourage  and  assist,  to  advise  her  return  to  the 
school,  or  to  procure  other  employment  wherein  there  is  greater 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  living  wage. 

THE  BOSTON  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  differs  from  the  committee  on  vocational  direction 
in  being  a  private  instead  of  an  official  body,  and  in  taking  up  the 
subject  of  vocational  guidance  as  only  one  of  its  activities.  The 
purpose  of  the  association  is  to  secure  the  closest  possible  cooperation 
between  parents  and  teachers  in  all  that  concerns  the  children's 
welfare.  For  the  coming  year  its  plan  is  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  educational  and  vocational  ambitions  of  parents  for  their  children 
and  to  discover  how  far  these  ambitions  are  based  on  knowledge  and 
on  possible  opportunities  to  realize  them.  The  following  list  of 
questions  will  be  sent  out  to  the  parents  of  children  in  various  schools : 

Questionnaire  for  parents  of  high  school  pupils. 

1.  Are  you  going  to  send  your  boy  (or  girl)  to  college? 

2.  If  so,  what  college,  and  why  ? 

3.  Have  you  in  view  any  occupation  for  wliich  you  wish  to  train 
your  boy  (or  girl)  ? 

4.  What  occupation  do  you  think  your  boy  (or  girl)  is  most 
adapted  to  ?  Has  your  boy  (or  girl)  received  any  traimng  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  occupation  ? 

Questionnaire  for  parents  of  children  in  the  eighth  grade. 

1.  Are  you  intending  to  send  your  boy  (or  girl)  to  high  school? 

2.  If  so,  what  high  school,  and  why  ? 

3.  Have  you  in  view  any  occupation  for  which  you  wish  to  train 
your  boy  (or  girl)  ? 

4.  What  occupation  do  you  tliink  your  boy  (or  girl)  is  most 
adapted  to  ?  Has  your  boy  (or  girl)  received  any  training  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  occupation  ? 
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With  the  above  mfonnation  in  hand  the  association  will  determine 
the  kind  of  lectures  and  conferences  to  organize  for  the  various 
parents'  associations. 

To  aid  in  this  purpose  a  lecture  bureau  has  been  formed,  which  haa 
prepared  a  list  of  competent  speakers  who  are  specially  interested  in 
the  problem  of  vocational  guidance. 

THE  OntLS  TBADE  EDUCATIOH  LEAOUX  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Girls  Trade  Education  League,  like  the  Home  and  School 
Association,  by  no  means  confines  its  activities  to  vocational  guid- 
ance, but  nevertheless  an  important  part  of  its  work  is  along  such 
lines.  It  is  making  a  careful  study  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  who  leave  school  to  become 
wage  earners  and  of  the  difficulties  in  their  way.  A  considerable 
number  of  girls  on  leaving  school  take  the  first  work  they  can 
find  regardless  of  the  advantages  or  defects  of  that  particular 
occupation,  their  own  fitness  for  it,  or  its  possibilities  for  the 
future.  Often  neither  they  nor  their  friends  have  any  knowledge  or 
experience  which  would  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  on  these 
points.  Consequently  unless  there  is  some  outside  agency  to  help 
and  guide,  the  haphazard  fashion  in  which  they  make  their  entrance 
into  industrial  Ufe  is  inevitable,  but  its  results  are  none  the  less 
unfortunate.  Finding  themselves  in  occupations  for  which  they  have 
no  special  fitness,  and  which  ofiPer  no  chances  for  advancement,  they 
become  discouraged  and  dissatisfied,  or  come  to  look  upon  their  work 
as  hopeless  drudgery,  to  be  gone  through  with  as  mechanically  as  may 
be.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to  aid  these  girls  to 
choose  occupations  which  instead  of  retarding  their  development 
will  tend  to  increase  their  general  efficiency. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  process,  the  league  aims  to  procure  and  make 
generally  accessible  full  information  about  industrial  openings  for 
girls.  To  gain  this  it  investigates  all  occupations  in  which  young 
girls  are  employed,  paying  special  attention  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  girls  must  work,  the  wages  at  which  they  must  begin,  the 
possibiUties  of  advancement,  the  character  of  the  work,  whether 
seasonal  or  steady,  etc.  On  the  other  side  they  investigate  quite  as 
carefully  what  qualities  of  mind  and  body  a  girl  needs  for  success  in 
a  given  occupation,  what  general  education  and  preliminary  training 
is  required;  where  these  may  be  obtained,  how  soon,  if  her  work  is 
satisfactory,  she  may  expect  advancement,  and  what  is  the  best  she 
can  attain  if  she  keeps  on  steadily  in  her  chosen  vocation.  As  this 
information  is  gathered,  the  league  strives  to  make  it  available  by 
means  of  lectures,  printed  statements,  classes,  and  other  methods. 
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In  addition  to  this  work  of  securing  and  disseminating  information, 
the  league  conducts  a  vocation  office  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  girla 
wlio  must  take  up  some  employment  after  leaving  school.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  so  much  to  find  work  for  a  girl  as  to  help  her  decide  for 
what  particular  work  she  is  best  fitted  and  to  advise  and  aid  her  in 
securing  tliis  work.  Like  other  agencies  for  vocational  guidance, 
the  league  endeavors  to  keep  the  girls  from  leaving  school  early  or 
without  a  good  general  training,  but  when  this  training  has  been 
secured,  or  when  the  leaving  is  mevitable,  it  tries  to  do  away  with 
the  period  of  undirected  experimentation  and  to  place  the  girl  at 
once  where  slie  can  stay  and  develop  with  her  work.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  place  a  girl  at  once  in  the  right  position,  so  the  league 
endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  for  a  year  or  more  with  each  girl  it  coun- 
sels, in  order  to  aid  during  the  sliifting  process — if  sliifting  proves 
necessary — and  to  make  sure  that  she  is  finally  placed  in  an  employ- 
ment to  which  she  is  adapted  and  which  affords  a  Uving  wage. 

By  these  two  lines  of  activity — ^first,  by  a  study  of  industries,  dis- 
covering and  making  known  what  opportunities  are  open  to  girls,  and 
next,  by  following  the  girls  as  they  leave  school  and  thus  learning 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  securing  the  right  kind  of  work — ^it 
is  hoped  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  wliich  will  suggest  what 
more  can  be  done  by  the  schools,  by  outside  agencies,  or  by  further 
legislation,  to  lessen  the  present  number  of  maladjustments  and  to 
improve  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  girl  wage  earners. 

The  league  has  published  10  bulletins  as  follows:  ''Telephone 
Operating,"  ''Bookbinding,"  "Stenography  and  Typewriting,"  "Nur- 
sery Maid,"  "Dressmaking,"  "MilUnery,"  "Straw  Hat  Making," 
"Manicuring  and  Hair  Dressing,"  "Nursing,"  and  "Salesmanship." 

This  series  of  bulletins  has  the  same  basis  of  study  as  those  for 
boys  and  is  presented  in  the  same  simple  manner.  Those  relating 
to  dressmaking,  milUnery,  and  bookbinding  are  reproduced  in  full,  by 
permission,  in  the  following  pages: 
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DBESSKASINO.i 

Wliile  the  term  "dressmaking"  covers  in  a  broad  sense  the  making  of  all  sorts  of 

dresses,  certain  kinds  of  dressmaking  are  excluded  when  one 

Nature    of    the    speaks  of  learning  the  dressmaking  trade.    The  majority  of  the 

Work.  workers  in  factories  where  ready-made  dresses  are  produced  can 

hardly  be  called  dressmakers,  as  very  few  of  them  understand  the 

making  of  a  complete  dress,  but  only  know  how  to  perform  some  special  part. 

In  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  a  dressmaker  is  one  who  understands 
the  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  dresses  sufficiently  well  to  practice  it  as  a  trade, 
and  not  one  who  merely  knows  how  to  make  her  own  dresses.  Dressmakers  work  at 
their  trade,  however,  in  very  different  ways,  some  going  out  by  the  day  to  make 
dresses;  others  working  in  their  own  homes,  either  alone  or  with  a  small  number  of 
helpers;  and  still  others  running  independent  establishments  which  employ  large 
groups  of  workers. 

A  girl  can  begin  to  learn  the  dressmaking  trade  at  14  years  of  age  if  she  wishes, 

and  the  opportunities  for  training  divide  themselves  into  several 
Training   Be-    classes  in  accordance  with  her  aim . 

quired  and  How       1.  If  she  expects  to  master  the  trade  and  become  an  inde- 

Secured.  pendent  dressmaker  going  out  by  the  day,  she  ought  to  spend 

from  three  to  four  years  in  preparation.  A  girl  could  hardly  hope 
to  make  a  success  of  daywork  until  she  was  18  or  20  years  of  age,  as  she  would  be 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources  and  should  therefore  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
her  trade.    Such  training  might  be  secured  in  three  different  ways: 

(a)  By  taking  a  three  or  four  year  trade  course  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  at  a 
technical  institution.*  While  requirements  for  entrance  to  technical  schools  differ, 
the  minimum  is  usually  16  years  of  age  and  previous  high-school  training. 

(6)  By  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a  shop  where  one  could  be  taught  every  branch 
of  the  trade  and  have  sufficient  practice  to  master  each  part.  To  accomplish  much 
in  this  way  a  girl  should  be  fairly  mature,  should  have  had  considerable  previous 
experience  in  general  sewing,  and  should  spend  at  least  a  year  in  a  shop  before 
attempting  to  do  independent  daywork. 

(c)  By  taking  short  courses  in  special  dressmaking  schools  or  classes  where  drafting 
and  fitting  is  taught,  while  at  the  same  time  gaining  general  practice  in  the  making 
of  dresses  by  working  in  a  dressmaking  shop  for  several  years.  Brief  courses  in 
drafting  and  fitting  must  be  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  order  to 
be  of  any  value. 

2.  If  a  girl  desires  to  enter  the  trade  as  a  beginner,  with  a  view  either  to  working 
at  the  trade  or  to  becoming  a  skilled  dressmaker  at  some  indefinite  future  time, 
several  different  possibilities  are  open  to  her: 

(o)  She  can  take  a  course  at  the  trade  school,  where  about  two-thirds  of  her  day 
will  be  given  to  trade  practice  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  given  to  other  studies 
which  are  closely  related  to  her  trade,  and  which  will  help  to  make  her  a  better 
worker.  For  entrance  to  this  school  a  girl  need  not  be  a  graduate  of  grammar  school, 
but  must  be  14  years  of  age,  and  while  it  is  desirable  for  her  to  remain  two  years, 
she  can  take  a  shorter  course  if  this  seems  best  for  her. 

>  Bolletln  No.  5.  Dressmaking.  Vocatioiu  for  Boston  Girls.  Issued  by  the  Vocation  Office  for  Oirls. 
Copyright,  1011,  by  the  Girls  Trade  Education  League,  Boston,  Mass. 

*Sndi  institutions  are  usually  private  and  the  expense  for  tuition  b  fairly  lUgb.  Pratt  lusUtuto, 
BiooklyD,  N.  Y.,  and  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  examples  of  this  >^*ad. 
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(6)  She  can  go  to  the  Practical  Arte  High  School  where  the  course  extends  over 
four  years,  and  where  a  smaller  number  of  hours  a  week  is  devoted  to  dressmaking 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  other  studies.  Graduation  from  grammar  school 
is  required  for  entrance. 

(c)  It  is  possible  also  for  a  girl  who  has  a  good  deal  of  natural  ability  in  sewing  to 
start  with  a  dressmaker  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  at  a  small  wage  and  gradually  learn  the 
trade  in  this  way.  The  opportunities  for  this  are  not  great,  however,  as  dieeamaking 
establishmento  are  demanding  trained  helpers  and  are  apt  to  give  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced girl  little  to  do  bccidee  running  errands.  The  prospects  for  the  average 
girl  in  thus  working  up  her  trade  are  not  as  bright  as  though  she  had  taken  previous 
tnuning. 

To  be  a  dreosmaker  a  girl  ^ould  have  good  eyesight,  a  good  sense  of  color,  and  an 

ability  to  use  her  hands  readily.    She  should  be  able  to  apply 
The  Girl:  Quali-    herself  steadily  and  be  fairly  quick  in  her  movements.    Neatness 
lloationt    Be-    of  person  is  also  essential  for  success,  and  a  girl  who  dislikes  sewing 
quired.  either  by  hand  or  machine,  or  who  can  not  endure  close  confine- 

ment, should  not  consider  entering  the  dressmaking  trade. 
Girls  who  have  sufficient  training  to  go  out  by  the  day  can  command  from  |1.50  to 

$3.50  or  more  per  day,  dependent  upon  their  exx>eTience  and  the 

Positions  and    quality  of  work  which  they  can  do.    The  more  usual  wage  for 

Pay.  those  who  are  beginning  to  work  up  the  trade  is  $1.50  to  $2,  and 

this  generally  includes  luncheon  and  dinner. 

In  dressmaking  shops  positions  and  pay  are  somewhat  variable.    In  most  of  the 

shops  whidi  are  large  enough,  however,  the  work  is  subdivided  so  that  girls  specialize 

more  or  less  on  some  part  of  the  dress.    Aside  from  the  head  person  (who  usually  does 

an  die  planning  and  cutting)  there  are: 

1.  Waist  drapers — who  fae^cm  the  waist  in  accordance  with  the  chosen  style.  These 
are  paid  from  $12  to  $25  per  week,  and  sometimes  in  the  larger  and  more  select  places 
expert  waist  drapers  get  as  much  as  $35  and  $40  a  week. 

2.  Waist  finishers — who  take  the  waist  after  it  is  modeled  and  complete  it.  These 
receive  from  $6  to  $10  a  week,  and  are  gradually  working  up  to  the  position  of  draper. 

3.  Sleeve  makers — who  fashion  and  make  the  sleeves.  The  head  sleeve  giri  usually 
gets  from  $12  to  $15  and  her  hdp^s  get  from  $6  to  $8. 

4.  Embroiderers  and  collar  makers — who  are  able  to  put  in  fancy  stitches  according 
to  the  prevailing  styles.    These  also  receive  from  $6  to  $12. 

5.  Skirt  makers  and  finishers — who  attend  to  skirts  only  and  who  receive  from  $6  to 
$12  and  $15  a  week.    The  head  skirt  girl  usually  gets  $12  or  $15  and  sometimes  more. 

If  a  shop  is  laige  enough  there  is  also  an  errand  girl,  who  delivers  orders  and  performs 
other  minor  duties;  a  shopper,  who  goes  to  the  stores  for  trimmings  and  materials 
to  match  samples;  and  often  also,  a  girl  who  assists  at  the  fittings,  attends  to  the  order  of 
the  room,  and  performs  other  minor  duties.  These  girls  are  paid  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  week. 

The  demand  for  girls  in  dressmaking  establishments  is  very  great,  and  those  who 

have  had  training  can  always  secure  positions.  There  is,  too, 
Opportonltles    for  every  opportunity  for  advancement,  as  a  girl  who  has  ability  can 

Bmployment  and  look  forward  to  mastering  the  trade  step  by  step  until  she  is  manager 

Advancement,      of  her  own  establishment,  earning  anywhere  from  $1 ,000  to  $5,000  or 

more  a  year.  As  a  rule  advancement  is  more  easily  secured  if  a 
giri  receives  a  general  training,  such  as  that  given  at  a  trade  school,  before  she  enters 
a  shop.  In  this  way  she  understands  how  to  work  on  different  parte  of  the  dress,  so 
that  even  though  her  work  is  confined  to  waisto,  sleeves,  or  skirte  at  first,  she  can  more 
readily  advance  from  one  position  to  another,  and  so  gradually  gain  experience  which 
enables  her  to  master  the  entire  trade. 

It  is  usually  better  for  a  young  girl  who  has  had  only  a  trado-sdiO(4  training  or  \em 
to  go  into  a  small  shop  at  first,  where  the  work  is  not  too  speciaUsed  and  subdivided. 
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•0  here  she  has  greater  variety  given  her  and  so  advances  much  more  rapidly ,  even 
though  she  may  not  earn  quite  as  much  at  first. 
Ck>nditions  in  dressmaking  shops  vary  greatly.    In  the  large  shops  which  are  subject 

to  factory  inspection,  the  laws  regarding  working  hours  are  fairly 
Gonditiont  of  the   well  adhered  to.    The  h<mrs  are  usually  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.. 
Work.  with  one-half  hour  for  luncheon,  and  the  work  is  continuous  for  the 

entire  six  days  of  the  week.  In  the  dressmaking  departments  of 
the  large  stores  these  are  somewhat  less,  often  not  more  than  eight  or  eight  and  one- 
half  hours  per  day.  In  small  shops,  often  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  employers, 
the  hours  are  apt  to  be  irregular  and,  as  these  places  are  not  well  inspected,  the  laws 
are  frequently  broken  through  ignorance,  and  girls  are  required  to  work  overtime. 

The  seasons  are  no  less  variable  than  the  hours.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
dressmaking  is  fairly  steady  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  there  being  approxi- 
mately two  dull  months  in  summer  and  one  in  winter.  In  the  dressmaking  depart- 
ments of  the  large  stores,  the  seasons  are  apt  to  be  pretty  steady,  while  in  small 
diops  the  busy  seasons  last  from  9  to  10  months. 
1.  A  girl  should  like  to  sew  and  have  a  real  aptitude  for  it,  as  these  qualities  are 

necessary  for  success. 
^?^    in,      «  2*  ^6J^6r*^  school  training  is  greatly  to  a  girl's  advantage,  as  a 

Ai.    w      *j    ^    knowledge  of  English,  of  business  accounting,  and  of  design  will 

uie  vocation  of    ,  ...         *.  i  •    i_  mj*  j      _t  j  i. 

^^  be  especially  useful  in  building  up  a  good  custom  and  becoming 

a  successful  dressmaker. 

3.  If  only  a  short  time  can  be  devoted  to  training,  a  year  or  two  spent  at  the  trade 
school  will  prepare  a  girl  to  take  a  good  position  in  a  shop  with  fair  wages  and  a 
chance  for  promotion. 

4.  If  a  longer  time  can  be  given  to  training  for  dressmaking,  a  four-year  course  taken 
at  the  Practical  Arts  High  School  will  prepare  a  girl  for  entrance  to  the  trade  and 
give  her  much  general  useful  knowledge  besides,  especially  in  the  line  of  cooking  and 
household  art. 

5.  If  a  girl  who  desires  to  learn  dressmaking  must  begin  to  earn  money  as  soon  as  she 
has  completed  her  compuls<Hy  schooling,  it  would  be  advisable  for  her  to  enter  a  small 
dressmaking  shop  or  get  a  chance  to  sew  with  a  dressmaker  who  works  at  home.  In  a 
small  shop  she  is  more  likely  to  have  different  kinds  of  work  thrust  upon  her  and  so 
gradually  learn  her  trade.  Progress,  however,  is  apt  to  be  much  more  difficult  and 
dow  for  a  girl  who  has  not  had  previous  training,  and  her  success  is  much  more  a  matter 
of  chance. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH  REPORT. 

No  report  has  been  given  by  the  State  or  city  board  of  health  on  conditions  of 
work  in  dressmaking. 

FROM  SPECIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Statistics  of  women  at  worh^  1900. 

At  the  Twelfth  Census  338,144  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  continental  United 
States  were  reported  as  dressmakers.  They  formed  97.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  persons — men,  women,  and  children — engaged  in  that  occupation. 

Of  the  other  occupations  which  furnished  employment  to  at  least  5,000  women* 
two — that  of  servant  and  waitress  and  that  of  agricultural  laborer — contained  a  larger 
number  than  the  occupation  of  dressmaker;  but  in  none  was  the  percentage  of  the 
total  formed  by  women  higher. 

In  addition  to  dressmakers,  138,724  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  classified 
as  seamstresses  and  they  formed  91.9  percent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  included 
in  that  occupation;  but  the  figures  are  misleading,  as  the  census  returns  included 
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woikore  of  various  types,  from  women  working  i;i  Rweatahopp  to  those  going  out  to  do 
sewing  by  the  day. 

As  would  be  expected,  dressmaking  is  most  important  for  working  women  of  French 
parentage  *  ♦  «.  Among  meet  of  the  other  European  nationalities,  also,  the  per- 
centage of  female  breadwinners  who  were  dressmakers  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
corresponding  percentage  for  the  native  white  of  native  parentage.  The  marked 
endency  of  the  women  of  these  nationalities  to  enter  the  occupation  may  probably 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  dres!>makinghas  for  years  been  considered  an  important 
part  of  the  public-school  training  of  girls  in  many  countries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

FROM   THE    MASSACHUSETTS   CENSUS:    SELECTED   OCCUPATION'S,  1905. 

A. — Age  periods  for  dressmakers. 


Under  16  j-ears 

16  to  24  years.  Inclusive 

25  to  44  years,  Inclusive 

45  to  64  years.  Inclusive 

05  years'iind  over,  and  unknown , 

Aggregate  number 


The  State. 


Males.      Females. 


11 

23 

4 


38 

2,875 

10.283 

4,565 

489 


Boston. 


38  ;      18,250         18,288 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

38 

16 

2,886 

10.30ti 

4.569 

489 

10 

20 

3 

1,142 

3,284 

1,144 

125 

33 


5,711 


Total. 


16 

1.152 

3,304 

1,147 

125 

5.744 


B. — Age  periods  for  seamstresses. 


The  State. 


Boston. 


;    Males. 

1 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 
2 

Females. 

Total. 

1 
Under  16  vears 9 

47 
1.344 
2,214 
1.293 

56 

37 

39 

16  to  24  years,  Inclusive 36 

1.380 
2.257 
1,304 

70 

74 

4 

1.106 

1.17A 

25  to  44  years,  inclusive '            43 

1.116             1.190 

45  to  64  vears.  Inclusive 11 

483  '              487 

65  years 'and  over,  and  unknown 5 

296 

301 

1 

81  i               82 

Aggregate  number ;           104  |       5. 194 

1 

5.298  :            151 

2.823 

2,974 

In  the  above  tables  the  figure©  given  for  seamstresses  in  the  State  are  for  eeamstressea 
classified  separately  from  necktie  and  neckwear  makers,  shirtwaist^  skirt,  and  wrapper 
makers,  and  underwear  makers.  Seamstresses  in  Boston,  however,  are  placed  in 
one  class,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  if  any  or  how  many  of  these  are  workers  in  factories 
on  n»ady-mado  clothing  and  how  many  are  seamstresses  doing  work  at  home  or  going, 
out  by  the  day. 

REFERENCES. 

The  fashionable  dressmaker.  Drysdale,  William.  (Helps  for  ambitioiu*  girls.  N.  Y., 
('rowell,  1900,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  pp.  427^0.)*  »  5589.180 

The  needle  trades.  Butler,  Elizoboth  B.  (Women  and  the  trades.  N.  Y.,  Charities 
Publication  (^ommittee,  1909,  vi,  vii,  pp.  101~140.)»  235^  307.4 

A  study  of  women  in  seasonal  trades,  with  special  reference  to  dressmaking,  millinery, 
and  machine  operating.  (In  preparation  by  the  research  department  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  to  be  published  in  the  fall  of  1911.) 


» (oples in  Reference  Library,  Vocation  Office. 
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ULLINEBT.i 

While  the  term  "millinery"  is  sometimes  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  cover  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  hats,  it  is  not  generally  so  understood. 
Nature  of  the  Work.      In  considering  the  millinery  trade  certain  lines  of  work  are 

therefore  excluded.  These  are,  first,  the  pressed  hats  made  in 
straw  or  felt  and  sold  untrimmed,  and,  second,  the  so-called  ready-to-wear  trimmed 
hats.  The  making  and  trimming  of  these  hats  are  trades  by  themselves  and  the 
work  is  usually  confined  to  large  factories  where  much  of  it  is  done  by  machinery. 

The  millinery  trade  is  more  commonly  spoken  of  in  connection  with  custom  mil- 
linery and  means  rather  the  mastering  of  all  the  steps  which  go  into  the  designing, 
making,  and  trimming  of  hats  to  suit  the  tastes  of  individual  customers.    This  work 
is  carried  on  in  special  millinery  shops  and  in  millinery  departments  of  large  stores. 
Millinery  requires  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  sewing  and  measurement,  and 

the  different  processes  in  learning  the  trade  are  these: 
Processes.  A  beginner  is  first  taught  to  make  bands  or  bandeaux,  which 

are  sewed  into  the  inside  of  the  crown  in  order  to  make  the  hat 
fit  the  head,  and  to  make  and  sew  in  the  linings.  Next  she  is  taught  to  make  frames 
of  both  wire  and  buckram  and  to  cover  them  with  whatever  material  the  hat  is  to 
be  made— velvet,  silk,  chiffon,  4ace,  or  straw,  as  the  case  may  be.  Up  to  this  point 
the  millinery  worker  is  known  as  a  maker,  which  means  that  she  is  able  to  prepare  the 
hat  ready  for  the  trimming.  This  might  seem  comparatively  simple  if  frames  were 
always  the  same  sh&pe  and  always  covered  in  the  same  way,  but  since  they  are  made 
in  almost  every  possible  shape  and  size  the  skill  required  in  hat  making  is  consider- 
able. In  some  seasons  the  velvet  or  silk  must  be  fitted  on  perfectly  smooth,  requir- 
ing the  most  carehil  planning  and  handling  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  wrinkles 
and  that  every  seam  shall  come  in  the  right  place.  In  other  seasons  hats  are  draped, 
and  the  maker  must  understand  how  to  plan  her  material  and  put  it  on  in  graceful 
folds.  Again,  in  other  seasons,  facings  and  crowns  are  shirred  or  plaited,  and  so  the 
art  of  the  maker  is  one  which  requires  great  skill  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  next 
process  in  millinery  is  that  of  trimming — sewing  on  the  flowers,  feathers,  or  other  orna- 
ments. Above  the  trimmer  is  the  designer,  who  creates  original  models  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  gained  from  Paris  in  regard  to  shape,  materials,  color  combinations, 
and  trimmings. 

In  general,   it  may   be  said   that    there    are   three  distinct  kinds  of    work  in 

the  millinery  trade  for  which  girls  may  prepare:* 
Positions  and  Pay.       1.  The  position  of  maker,  in  which  the  steps  of  progress  are — 

(a)  An  apprenticeship,  acquired  either  by  training  in  a  trade 
school  or  by  giving  from  six  months  to  a  year  in  a  millinery  shop  without  pay  and 
from  which  a  girl  advances  to — 

(b)  An  assistant  maker  or  helper,  in  which  she  starts  with  from  $3  to  $4  and  is  raised 
to  $5  or  $6  within  a  year  or  two,  if  she  is  an  average  worker. 

(c)  A  maker,  in  which  a  girl  earns  from  f8  to  |12  and  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  hats  are  prepared  ready  for  the  trimmer. 

2.  The  position  of  trimmer,  which  usually  requires  pre\aous  training  in  making 
but  which  demands  more  originality  and  artistic  ability.  Trimmers  get  from  $15  to 
$25  a  week,  and  sometimes  higher. 

3.  The  position  of  designer,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  trimming  in  the  lai^ger 
establishments  only,  and  which  pays  from  $25  to  $40  or  more  a  week. 
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While  the  millinery  trade  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  g:irlB  who  have  ability, 

there  are  certain  difficulties  which  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
Conditions  of  the  by  every  girl  before  she  decides  to  enter  the  trade. 

Work.  1.  The  seasons  are  short,  and  although  in  some  establishments 

they  are  longer  than  in  others,  because  the  millinery  workers  may 
be  assigned  to  other  duties  when  the  millinery  trade  is  dull,  yet  in  general  the 
millinery  seasons  are  not  longer  than  14  weeks  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  fall, 
making  not  more  than  28  weeks  of  employment  during  the  year  for  a  large  percent- 
age of  those  employed  in  the  trade.  These  short  seasons  are  particularly  difficult  for 
beginners,  who  are  rarely  earning  more  than  $S  a  week  at  the  end  of  two  years  and 
who  are  apt  to  be  the  first  to  be  laid  off  when  trade  becomes  slack. 

As  a  girl  advances  in  the  trade  to  earn  |12  or  $15  a  week  the  short  seasons  are  not 
60  difficult  for  her,  as  her  average  weekly  earnings  may  amount  to  from  $6.50  to  $8,  or 
as  much  as  she  would  be  earning  in  many  other  occupations  where  the  work  was  less 
interesting  and  where  she  was  employed  every  week  in  the  year. 

The  clever  worker  can  usually  find  employment  for  at  least  a  part  of  her  dull  sea- 
sons at  another  occupation,  and  if  this  is  of  the  right  sort  it  tends  to  make  her  all  the 
more  efficient  as  a  milliner.  During  the  Christmas  season  girls  can  frequently  secure 
work  in  the  stores  and  this  experience  is  of  great  value  to  the  would-be  milliner.  In 
the  summer  girls  can  often  find  positions  at  country  or  seaside  hotels  or  in  families  to 
care  for  children,  so  that  one  who  has  a  talent  for  millinery  can  usually  find  some 
way  to  manage  the  difficulty  of  short  seasons. 

If  a  girl  is  not  obliged  to  earn  her  entire  living  during  the  first  few  years  while  she 
is  mastering  hier  trade  eiie  can  always  utilize  her  dull  seasons  for  her  own  home  and 
family  sewing,  and  frequently  too,  eiie  can  get  some  millinery  trade,'  such  as  remodeling 
and  the  like,  for  her  friends  and  neighbors,  and  in  this  way  supplement  her  earnings. 
Or  if  ate  can  give  her  dull  seasons  for  definite  training  along  some  line,  either  one 
which  will  fit  in  with  her  millinery  as  another  possible  occupation,  such  as  seamstress 
work,  or  one  which  will  increase  her  efficiency  as  a  milliner,  such  as  design  or  salesman* 
ship,  she  can  look  forward  to  much  better  prospects  for  adequate  self-eupport  after 
she  has  been  at  work  for  a  few  years. 

2.  The  hours  are  long — often  as  long  as  the  law  permits  during  the  busy  seasons, 
and  the  work  is  unusually  strenuous.  In  many  of  the  smaller  establishments  evening 
work  is  required  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  this  is  rarely  true  in  the  larger  shops.  The 
longest  seasons  and  the  shortest  hours  per  day  are  generally  found  in  the  department 
stores  where  girls  can  be  more  readily  transferred  to  other  store  work  when  millinery 
is  at  all  slack.  While  the  majority  of  beginn«*s  are  laid  off  as  soon  as  the  season 
becomes  slack,  a  girl  who  can  turn  her  hand  to  other  things  and  yrho  can  make  herself 
generally  useful  is  the  one  to  be  retained  longest. 

The  opportunities  for  advancement  in  millinery  are  great,  as  trimmers  and  expert 

makers  are  always  in  demand  and  there  is  the  widest  range  of 
Opportiinltlet  for    possibility  for  girls  to  reach  the  highest  position  in  the  buoness. 

Advancement      If  a  girl  has  ambition  and  ability  and  the  patience  to  vnrk  hard 

and  ^thfully,  she  may  look  forward  to  having  her  own  millinery 
establishment,  either  large  or  small,  or  she  may  reach  the  position  of  designer  and 
buyer  for  some  large  establishment,  where  she  is  sent  abroad  once  or  twice  a  year 
to  select  foreign  models  and  materials.  In  either  of  these  positions  her  income  may 
reach  a  very  substantial  figure.  In  the  largest  of  these,  women  are  making  anywhere 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year — idiile  in  many  moderate  sized  establishments  women 
are  clearing  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  Millinery  is  an  excellent  trade  for  girls  who  have 
the  talent  and  who  can  afford  to  look  forward  to  several  years  of  only  partial  self- 
support  while  they  are  receiving  their  training.  For  those  who  must  be  self-support- 
ing as  soon  as  they  begin  to  work,  the  difficulties  ought  to  be  squarely  i&ced  in  order 
to  avoid  disappointments  and  discouragements  later.    When  a  girl  goes  to  college 
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or  normal  school  to  prepare  for  teaching  she  knows  that  she  must  spend  from  two  to 
four  years  of  time  and  considerable  money  before  she  will  be  ready  to  practice  her 
vocation.  So  in  millinery  a  girl  should  know  in  advance  that  she  must  spend  two 
or  three  years  of  time  before  she  is  adequately  prepared  to  earn  a  complete  living. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  she  is  earning  her  training,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributing something  toward  her  self-support. 
In  Boston  there  are  several  ways  that  millinery  training  may  be  secured: 

1.  By  taking  a  course  at  tfie  Trade  School  for  Girls.  This  is 
Training  Be-    open  to  girls  of  14  years  of  age  and  over,  and  extends  over  two 

quired    and    years.    Girls  who  complete  this  course  are  placed  in  millinery 
How  Secured,     establishments  as  makers. 

2.  By  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a  millinery  shop.  While 
this  is  still  possible  for  an  older  girl  who  shows  considerable  promise,  most  of  the  so- 
called  apprenticeships  are  little  more  than  errand  girl  positions.  Where  a  shop  is 
small  and  an  employer  conscientious,  a  girl  may  have  a  good  opportimity  to  learn  the 
trade.  An  apprentice  is  generally  required  to  give  two  seasons  without  pay,  after 
which  she  may  start  with  a  small  wage. 

3.  By  attending  private  millinery  schools  and  classes.  These  are  not  as  a  rule 
advisable  for  young  girls  but  are  adapted  to  older  girls  and  women  who  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  previous  knowledge  of  sewing  and  handling  materials.  All  such  charge 
a  tuition  fee.  Millinery  classes  connected  with  settlements  or  clubs  are  not  often 
complete  enough  to  do  more  than  teach  millinery  for  home  use. 

The  desire  to  be  a  milliner  may  help  somewhat  in  determining  fitness  to  enter 

the  trade,  but  there  are  more  certain  ways  to  test  one^s  probable 
The  Girl:  Quali-    success  or  fsdlure  in  millinery.    The  first  tests  might  be  those 

fioationsBe-    of  taste.    A  would-be  milliner  should  like  to  sew — to  handle 

quired.  materials,  to  combine  colors  and  the  like.    The  next  tests  might 

be  physical.  A  girl  should  have  good  eyesight,  good  endurance, 
and,  above  all,  dry  hands  and  an  ability  to  use  her  fingers  quickly.  If  one  has  clumsy, 
moist  hands  idie  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  foilure.  Other  tests  might  be  those  of  person- 
ality. One  should  be  neat  and  careful  in  dress  and  should  always  care  to  make  an 
attractive  appearance.  An  interest  in  people  is  also  to  one's  advantage,  as  in  working 
up  to  be  a  trimmer,  designer,  buyer,  or  millinery  saleswoman,  one  must  be  able  to 
handle  customers  skillfully. 

As  in  almost  ever3rthing,  the  longer  a  girl  can  remain  in  school  for  general  training, 
the  better  chance  she  has  for  success.  If  a  girl  is  obliged  to  begin  her  millinery 
apprenticeship  at  14  she  should  continue  her  studies  in  English,  arithmetic,  and 
design  at  evening  school. 

To  the  young  girl  who  has  completed  her  general  school  training  these  suggestions 

are  made: 
Bvgfestioiis     lor        1.  Be  sure  you  have  the  taste  and  the  physical  and  personal 

Entering  the    characteristics  needed. 

Trade.  2.  Learn  to  sew  well  and  quickly,  both  by  hand  and  machine. 

3.  If  you  can  do  so,  take  a  course  at  the  Trade  School  for  Girls, 
where  you  will  be  taught  the  principles  of  millinery  and  where  you  will  also  receive 
training  in  design,  English,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  care  of  your  health,  and  where 
you  will  get  a  good  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions,  which  will  help  you  to  suc- 
ceed in  your  trade. 

4.  If  you  can  not  go  to  the  trade  school,  enter  a  small  millinery  shop,  where  you  will 
be  given  a  variety  of  work  to  do,  from  shopping  and  delivering  hats  to  assisting  with 
the  making.  Each  new  responsibility  will  increase  your  opportunity  to  learn  the 
business.  In  a  small  place  you  will  have  more  varied  duties,  but  in  all  probability 
you  will  have  a  better  chance  to  learn  the  trade,  as  in  a  large  shop  your  time  is  often 
all  spent  in  doing  errands  and  sewing  in  linings  and  bands. 
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rounded  back  to  allow  for  the  bending  of  the  cover;  ' '  lining  up ''  or  reenforcing  the  back 
with  cloth  and  paper,  and  in  some  books  putting  on  the  cloth  head  bands  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  back.  The  forwarding  also  includes  the  making  of  covers.  Finish- 
ing means  placing  the  design  and  title  on  the  cover.  Sometimes  these  are  stamped 
on  by  a  machine  and  sometimes  *^ tooled  '*  on  by  hand. 
The  more  usual  kinds  of  work  which  girls  do  in  these  final  processes  are  two: 
1.  Lajring  gold  leaf  on  the  cover  of  the  book  preparatory  to  stamping  the  title  and 


2.  Inspecting  the  books  after  every  process  has  been  completed  to  detect  any  pages 
which  may  be  marred  or  soiled ;  for  these  must  be  replaced  by  perfect  ones  before  the 
book  goes  out  from  the  bind^y. 

In  binderies  where  old  books  are  rebound,  girls  are  employed  to  take  books  to 
pieces  by  freeing  them  from  their  former  bindings  and  from  all  stitches  until  they  are 
reduced  to  loose  signatures  again.  Where  blank  books  are  made  and  other  similar 
work  is  done  girls  feed  sheets  into  ruling  and  perforating  machines  and  insert  leaves 
in  blank-book  covers;  in  both  blank-book  and  pamphlet  work  they  do  wire  stitching 
on  power  sewing  machines ;  they  paste  on  the  covers  of  pamphlets;  and  in  the  manifold 
sheeting  they  number  sheet  after  sheet  by  the  use  of  a  power  machine. 

No  special  training  for  bookbinding  is  required  except  what  one  receives  in  connec- 
tion with  the  industry  itself.  In  the  busy  seascms  learners  are  taken 
Training  Be-    on  for  some  of  the  simpler  processes  such  as  hand  folding  and  insert- 

QUiredaBdHow    ing.    If  they  prove  themselves  ci4>able  of  these  they  have  later, 

Seonied.  either  in  the  bindery  where  they  gained  their  first  experience  or 

elsewhere/ opportimity  to  learn  other  processes  which  are  more 
interestii^  and  which  afford  a  better  wage. 

The  majority  of  girls  are  at  least  16  years  of  age  ivHien  they  gain  entL«nce  to  the 

work  of  bookbinding.  Little  stress  is  laid  upon  t^ducational 
Tke  Girl:  Quali-    qualifications;  "a  bright,  smart  girl,   neat  and  able  to  apply 

floations   Be-    herself  to  her  work^'  is  the  type  usually  called  for.    Accuracy, 

quired.  speed,  and   skill   with   the  hands,  however,  are  requisites  of 

success. 

It  is  impcurtant  that  a  girl  who  enters  a  bindery  should  be  strong  and  healthy, 
especially  for  the  work  of  hand  folding  or  gathering,  as  the  one  calls  for.  rigorous  exer- 
cise of  the  musdes  of  shoulders  and  back  and  the  other  demands  constant  walking. 
Folding  and  gathering  by  hand  are  being  rapidly  decreased,  although  not  entirely 
supplanted,  by  machinery. 

The  work  which  girls  do  in  binderies  is  almost  wholly  piecework:  that  is,  a  girl  is 

paid  a  certain  amount  for  a  definite  numbw  of  units  of  work  which 
Positionf  and  Pay.  she  turns  off.    Her  wage,  therefc»e,  depends  a  great  deal  upcm  the 

Oreortanities  for  steadiness  with  which  work  is  given  hec  and  upon  her  speed. 

Advancement.  The  occupations  which  are  found  in  nearly  all  binderiee  are 

given  in  the  following  table,  with  approximate  average  we^y 
wages  for  each  through  a  working  year: 


Kinds  of  work. 


Handfoldiii£ 

ICachine  folding 

0«therlnc  and  ooUatlng 

Sewing 

Pasting 

Lajring  gold  leaf 

Xofipecnors 


Wages. 


Begin- 
ning. 


|3.00>t4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
4.00 


Usual. 


$7.00 

$7.00-  8.00 

8.00-  9.00 

8.00-  9.00 

8.  SO 

8.00 

7.50-8.00 


Maximum. 


Sa.00-S9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 
8.50 
8.00-    9.00 
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If  a  girl  shows  herself  capable  in  one  kind  of  work — the  folding,  for  example— aha 
may  be  transferred  to  another  which  requires  more  skill  and  affords  better  wages.  By 
being  placed  temporarily  on  one  kind  of  work  she  may,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity 
to  advance.  For  example,  when  the  sewing  is  done  by  machine,  signatures  are  sewed 
together  not  into  single  books  but  into  a  long  row  of  many  like  books,  which  are  after- 
wards separated  by  hand.  When  business  is  particularly  brisk  and  the  machine  oper- 
ators have  not  the  time  to  do  this,  the  task  is  given  to  extra  girls.  \Miile  thus  occu- 
pied an  observant  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  details  of  operating  the  sewing 
machine;  if  later  there  is  an  opening  at  the  machines  she  is  in  line  for  the  work  and 
a  better  wage. 

Hours  in  the  binderies  are  usually  from  8  until  5.30  daily,  with  one  hour  for  lunch 

and  Saturday  afternoon  free.    Where  piecework  is  done,  the  hours 
Conditions  of  the  vary  according  to  seasons;  for  example,  in  the  dull  season  the  hours 
Work.  are  shortened  in  some  departments. 

Busy,  slack,  and  diill  seasons  -vary  with  the  different  binderies. 
Those  which  handle  schoolbooks  are  busiest  diuing  the  weeks  of  summer  vacation; 
those  putting  out  commercial  matter  find  their  busiest  time  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  March;  while  with  publishers  of  fiction  the  busy  season  is  in  the  months 
preceding  Christmas.  Diuing  slack  seasons  in  some  binderies  there  is  not  business 
enough  to  keep  all  of  the  regular  workers  steadily  employed,  but  the  different  times 
when  such  seasons  occur  at  the  various  binderies  often  make  it  possible  for  the  workw 
to  find  employment  in  her  trade  elsewhere. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  for  folding,  gathering,  and  sewing  has  displaced  and 
is  still  displacing  workers;  and  even  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  transferred  to 
other  work  instead  of  being  laid  off  permanently,  their  wages  are  often  lowered,  tem- 
porarily at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  machines  are  doing  away  with  some 
of  the  most  tedious  work  which  girls  have  had  to  perform. 

1.  A  girl  who  seeks  work  in  bookbinding  for  the  first  time  will  usually  find  a  more 

ready  opening  in  the  smaller  binderies,  and  if  she  secures  entrance 
Suggestions    for   a  in  one  of  these  the  experience  which  she  gains  there  will  be  of 

Oirl  Choosing  the  assistance  later  should  she  desire  a  position  with  a  laiger  concern. 

Vocation  of  Book-     2,  Sometimes  when  one  kind  of  work  is  slack  she  may  be  asked 

binding.  to  try  her  hand  at  another,  regardless  of  wage,  and  she  will  make 

no  mistake  in  doing  this,  for  experience  with  different  processes 
will  stand  her  in  good  stead  when  in  the  future,  perhaps,  she  makes  application  at 
some  other  bindery,  or  when  one  kind  of  work  becomes  slack  in  her  own.  In  other 
words,  she  may  count  on  steadier  employment  if  she  knows  more  than  one  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  she  will  usually  work  by  the  piece,  the  more  skilled  she  be- 
comes in  one  line  of  work  the  higher  will  be  her  immediate  wage. 

3.  Her  advancement  will  depend  upon  attention  to  and  interest  in  her  work,  her 
willin^ess  to  learn  more  than  one  process  if  the  opportunity  comes,  and  the  skill 
which,  through  experience,  she  is  able  to  acquire  in  any  or  all  processes. 

BfASHACHUSBTTS   BOARD   OP   HEALTH   REPORT. 

The  vork  of  the  State  inspecton  of  healthy  November ,  1908^  to  November^  1909. 

Printing  and  binding  establishments! '  ''One  modem  printing  establishment  was 
exceptionally  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Only  one  bench,  where  10  girls  were 
employed,  used  artificial  light.    The  work  of  the  girls  consisted  in  assembling  folios. 

1  Of  the  district  including  the  cities  of  Cambridge,  Everett,  Maiden,  Medford,  MelnMe,  and  SomenriOe^ 
and  the  towns  of  North  Reading,  Reading,  Stoneham,  and  Wakefield. 
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In  this  establishment  was  a  room  £or  outside  wraps  of  employees,  a  lunch  room,  a 
lounging  room,  and  an  emergency  outfit.  Another  large  establishment  was  very  well 
lighted  and  adequately  ventilated.  Several  small  printing  establishments  installed 
additional  ventilating  flues  and  fans  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Inspector  of  healdi. 


» 


FROM   CKNSl'S   REPORTS. 


A. —  Masiarhutetts  statistics  of  wayiufacturc,  tiHtS:  Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making. 


Number  of  establishments. 

Females  employed 

Males  employed 


B. —  Massachusetts,  selected  occxipations,  1905:  Age  periods  for  bookbinders  in  employment. 


Under  16  years 

16  to  24  years,  Inclusive 

2S  to  44  years,  inclusive 

45  to  64  years,  inclusive 

65  years  and  over,  and  unknown. 


Aggregate  number. 


Ifales. 


17 
541 
734 
250 

38 


Females. 


47 

1,101 

732 

106 

4 


1,580 


1,900 


TotaL 


64 

1,642 

1,466 

365 

42 


3,579 


C —  United  States  census  of  manufactureSy  1905:  Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making. 


Number  of  establishments. 
Women  16  years  and  over. 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  10  years.. . 


1006 


008 
8,370 
8,784 

550 


REFERENCES. 

The  book  in  the  making.    Burnham,  I^wrence.    (Bookman,  vol.  27,  May,  1908,  pp. 

308-309.) 
How  books  are  made.    Stiger,  Edwin  T.    (Independent,  vol.  63,  Nov.  21,  1907,  pp. 

1220-1224.) 
Changes  in  women's  work  in  binderien.    Van  Kloeck,  Mary.    (Proceedings  of  the 

Academy  of  Political  Science,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1910,  pp.  27-39.)>    Written  from  the 

standpoint  of  New  York  conditions. 
Bookbinding.    (Women  in  the  printing  trades.    Edited  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 

London,  1904,  pp.  3-7. )» 
Bookbinding  and  accoimt-book  work.    (Trades  for  Tendon  girls.    Ix>ngman8,  Green 

&  Co.    London  and  N.  Y.,  1909,  pp.  67-70.)* 
Gold  laying  on.    (In  the  same,  p.  65.) 


1  Copies  in  Reforenoe  Library,  Vocation  Office. 
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THE  WOMEN'S  ITUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  BOSTON. 

The  active  work  of  the  league  along  the  Unes  of  vocational  guidance 
began  early  in  1909  when  its  department  of  education  appointed  a 
committee  on  vocational  opportunities.  The  aim  of  this  committee 
was  to  study  the  opportunities  presented  for  vocational  training  in 
and  around  Boston,  especially  those  offered  by  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic institutions,  and  to  make  the  results  of  this  study  easily 
accessible  to  children,  parents,  teachers,  and  all  interested  in  giving 
vocational  counsel.  The  following  outline  presents  its  initial  plans 
and  methods  of  work. 

PLAN    OF   WORK. 

1.  To  prepare  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  supplementary 
educational  agencies  and  resources. 

2.  To  prepare  a  directory  of  these  educational  agencies,  for  indi- 
vidual and  community  uses,  and  to  issue  this  matenal  in  chart  form 
periodically. 

3.  To  prepare  a  report  upon  the  character  ai\d  scope  of  the  work 
of  these  institutions. 

4.  As  a  result  of  this  study  to  offer  constructive  suggestions  so  that 
there  will  be  1^  overlapping  and  less  waste  of  energy  and  money, 
and  more  effective  cooperation. 

METHOD. 

1.  To  catalogue  and  classify  as  completely  as  possible  the  educa- 
tional agencies  of  Boston. 

2.  To  collect  reports  from  these  institutions  and  make  digests  of 
them. 

3.  To  send  out  special  list  of  questions  to  get  needed  information 
not  given  in  reports. 

4.  To  visit  the  most  important  institutions. 

5.  To  confer  with  individuals  and  representatives  of  organisations 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  these  agencies.  • 

6.  To  form  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  such  persons. 

7.  To  find  out  what  has  been  done  along  tnis  line  or  investigation 
either  in  Boston  or  elsewhere. 

The  preparation  of  the  charts  referred  to  under  the  second  item  of 
the  plan  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  committee's  activities  and  is 
the  only  one  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail.  As  a  first  step  in 
their  preparation,  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide  the  types  of  educa- 
tion ofTered  and  the  following  outline  was  prepared: 

Chart  1.  Elementary  industrial  schools. 

Chart  2.  Advanced  mdustrial  training. 

Chart  3.  Commercial  training  in  pubuc  and  pliilanthropic  schools. 

Chart  4.  Organized  opportunities  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Chart  5.  Vocational  training  in  settlements,  memorials,  and  guilds. 

Chart  6.  Vocational  training  in  professional  schools. 

Chart  7.  E^ducation  in  schools  of  fine  arts. 

Chart  8.  Apprenticeship  schools. 
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Four  of  these  charts  have  abeadj  appeared,  and  two  more  will  soon 
be  issued.  The  work  of  investigation  for  the  first  chart  was  done  by  a 
paid  investigator,  but  for  the  three  following  it  was  done  mainly  by 
students  from  Harvard,  Radcliflfe,  Simmons,  and  Wellesley  colleges, 
arid  the  School  of  Social  Workers.  Although  the  work  thus  done  by 
students  was  credited  as  part  of  the  college  course,  it  was  planned  by 
the  committee  and  carried  on  imder  its  immediate  direction. 

This  method  proved  so  effective,  both  as  a  training  in  civic  work 
for  the  student,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  needed  information  for 
the  committee,  that  a  very  full  outline  of  the  plan  of  work  is  given. 
Briefly  described,  a  list  of  institutions  giving  information  of  the  type 
under  consideration  was  prepared,  names  of  such  institutions  being 
obtained  from  directories,  telephone  books,  school  reports,  neighboiv 
hood  workers,  and  every  source  available.  Reports  of  these  institu- 
tions were  secured,  and  the  investigating  students  were  expected  to 
study  these  carefully. 

A  list  of  questions  was  made  out  covering  the  information  it  was 
desired  to  gain  concerning  each  school.  Much  thought  was  given  to 
the  preparation  of  this  list.  Experts  in  various  types  of  education 
were  consulted,  and  the  interests  of  various  organizations  were  con- 
sidered, in  order  that  the  information  when  gathered  mi^t  be  of 
interest  to  many  cooperating  organizations.' 

Weekly  lecture  periods  or  conferences  were  held  with  the  students, 
and  after  the  plans  and  methods  of  work  had  been  sufficiently 
explained  each  student  was  assigned  to  investigate  three  schools,  ot 
which  the  principals  had  been  warned  that  a  visit  was  impending.' 
Each  school  was  visited  twice,  first  to  secure  answers  to  the  formal 
list  of  questions  and  again  to  clear  up  any  points  which  might  seem 
doubtful  when  the  report  of  the  first  visit  was  written  up.  After 
the  second  visit  the  final  report  was  placed  on  record  and  afterwards 
used  for  chart  construction.  When  in  proof,  copies  were  sent  to  the 
directors  of  the  schools  concerned  for  criticisms  and  necessary  addi- 
tions. Throughout  the  investigation  the  work  of  the  students  was 
held  under  close  supervision  and  carefully  checked.' 

In  addition  to  the  direct  investigation  by  college  students,  the 
conmiittee  has  made  use  of  conferences  of  those  specially  qualified 
to  pass  on  the  material  gathered,  and  has  employed  experts  to  report 
upon  doubtful  schools.  This  has  been  done  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The 
investigation  of  any  student  must  be  somewhat  superficial  because 
of  lack  of  technical  knowledge  and  training;  (2)  the  investigations 
by  conferences  and  experts  bring  out  many  technical  and  expert 
opinions  that  are  valuable  both  in  listing  schools  and  in  a  choice  of 

1  This  list  is  given  in  Appendix  III,  p.  491. 

*  For  letters  written  to  prindpels,  see  Forms  1, 2,  and  3,  Apiiendix  IV,  pp.  402  and  403. 

*  For  full  oatline.  see  Appendtz  V,  p.  404 
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materiiJ.  The  conferences  have  included  educational  experts  of 
every  kind,  business  men  who  employ  graduates  of  the  schools  in 
question,  and  graduates  of  the  schools  or  others  closely  connected 
with  their  work.  The  mvestigation  by  experts  has  been  used  only 
when  there  was  reason  to  mistrust  a  school,  in  which  case  a  technical 
expert  would  be  sent  to  inspect  and  report.  No  school  which  is 
believed  to  be  unreliable  has  been  charted. 

The  charts  have  been  distributed  widely  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
They  are  of  convenient  sliape  for  hanging  up  in  schools,  factories, 

)  settlements,  and  similar  places,  and  are  intended  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  showing  those  who  wish  special  training  where  it  may  be 
obtained,  and  of  suggesting  to  those  who  have  never  considered  the 
subject  the  desirabiUty  of  seeking  such  trainmg.  To  aid  these  ends, 
the  committee  proposes  to  follow  up  the  charts,  learn  what  effect  they 
have  actually  had,  and  ask  for  suggestions  as  to  how  this  effect  may 
be  increased.^ 

'  The  types  of  schools  already  investigated  by  the  committee  are 
four.'  ♦ 

Chart  1  includes  schools  which  give  elementary  industrial  train- 
ing.   The  ^pupils  admitted   to   the  majority  of  these  are  young, 

.  ranging  from  10  to  18  years  of  age.  The  instruction  offers  to  the 
child  a  favorable  entrance  to  the  industries.  In  some  of  the  schools 
the  instruction  is  of  as  much  value  for  general  education  and  home 
making  as  for  industrial  life.  In  all  these  schools  the  industrial 
instruction  comprises  much  of  the  work,  in  some  all  of  it.  A  tabular 
presentation  of  the  chart  follows. 

1  For  letters  used  in  the  distrlbutloii  aad  "JbUow-iq^"  of  the  charts,  tee  Forms  4, 6,  and  6,  Aiq;ModixIV, 
pp.  IBS  and  494. 

>  If  a  school  was  foond  unreliable  the  researclL  was  discontinued.  This  does  not  mean,  howeyer,  that  all 
schools  worthy  of  listing  have  been  charted.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  schools  of  excellent  character 
which  have  not  been  given  a  place  on  the  chart,  because  tbey  have  not  come  to  the  notice  of  the  committee. 
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Chart  No.  1. — Principal  Opportunitibs  fob 

[Compiled  by  the  educational  department  of 


Free  schools. 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
(public,  for  boys).* 


High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  (public,  for  girls). i 


^  Trade    School    for    Girls 
(public).* 


Evening  Industrial  School 
(public,  for  boys).< 


Evening  Industrial  School 

(Warren  Avenue  branch; 

public,    for    boys    and 

girls).» 
Evening  Industrial  School 

(East    BoRton    branch; 

public,  for  boys).* 


Evening  Industrial  School 
(R  ox  bury  branch;  pub- 
lic, for  boys  and  girls).* 

North  Bennett  Street  In- 
dustrial School  (boys and 
girls  from  the  public 
schools).* 


Training  School  for  House- 
hold Scrvk*  (Young 
Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation).* 

Hebrew  Industrial  School 
(girls). 


Dorchester  Industrial 
School  (for  gi; Is). 


Daly  Industrial  School 
(girls).* 


Ages  of  students 
^years). 


13  and  over. 


.do. 


14  to  18. 


15  and  over. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


10  to  16. 


16  and  over. 


8  to  14;  day  school. 


11  to  16. 


12  to  18. 


Industries  taught. 


Free-liand  and  mechan- 
ical drawing;  carpentry: 
wood  carving  and  wood 
turning;  pattern  mak- 
ing; forging:  the  use  of 
hfloid  and  madiine  tools; 
machine-shop  work. 

Household  science— cook- 
ing and  housewifery; 
dressmaking;  sewing; 
millinery. 


Dressmaking;  millinery; 
clotliing  machine  oper- 
ating; straw  machine 
operating. 

Machine  drawing;  arclii- 
tectural  drawing;  ma- 
clilne-shop  practice. 


Free-hand  drawing;  indus- 
trial design. 


Machine  drawing;  archi- 
tectural drawing;  ship 
drafting;    sheet-m  o  t  aX 
pattern  drafting. 


Free-hand  drawing;  archi- 
tectural drawing:  ma- 
chine drawing;  indus- 
trial design. 

Boys— Woodwork,  print- 
ing, clay  modeling. 
Girls— General  house- 
keeping, sewing,  tex- 
tiles, design,  cooking, 
laundry  work. 

Cooking;  general  house- 
work; chamber  work; 
parlor  work;  laundry 
work. 

Ckx>klng;  kitchen  and  din- 
ing-room work;  hand 
sewing;  machine  sewing; 
dressmaking;  millinery. 


General  domestic  service. 


Embroiderv;    sfairt*waist 
making;  laundry  work. 


Supplementary  worlc 


English;  history;  sovem- 
mmt;  French  or  German 
(elective);  mathematics; 
science. 


English;  history;  sdenoe; 
mathwnatics;  French  or 
German  (elective). 


Spelling;  business  forms; 
Dusiness  English;  study 
of  textiles;  hbtory  of  in- 
dustrial conditions;  ookx* 
study  and  designs. 

Simple  shop  matliematics 
incident  to  practice  9n 
marine  construction;  tool 
and  gig  making;  boiler 


engineering;  bujQding  es- 
timating. 


Interior     decorating 
paintexsk 


Ibr 


Descriptive    geometry    in 
second  and  third  years. 


Reading;  writing;  elemen- 
tary home  ntvsing;  plain 
sewing;  mending. 

Talks  on  correlated  sub- 

Iects  and  on  health  and 
lygiene. 


Attendance  at   Boston 
public  grammar  schools. 


Instruction  10 
eram  mar 
branches. 


months  in 
school 


1  Diploma  or  certificate. 
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Iin)USTRiAL  Education  in  Boston. 
the  Women's  Municipal  League,  April,  1910.] 


8i>ecial  features. 


Pint  3  yean,  required 
work;  fourth  year,  work 
eleeilye;  pupils  may 
elect  first-year  courses 
in  higher  technical 
schools. 

Fir^t-year  work  required; 
second,  third,  and  fourth 
vears,  industrial  (elec- 
tive)* choral  singing; 
physical  training;  cos- 
tume designing;  House- 
hold decoration. 

Personal  hygiene  and 
gymnastics;  cooking; 
business  talks  by  dh'ec- 
tor  <Hr  guests. 

Advanced  machine  draft- 
ing and  designing;  archi- 
tectural design  in 
sketching  and  rendaring; 
the  making  of  perspec- 
tives from  plans  and 
elevations. 

Training  for  photo-en- 
naver,  advertiMment 
designer,  millinery,  and 
costume. 

Advanced  study  in  ma- 
chine drafting  and  tool 
design;  ship  and  yacht 
design  and  delineation; 
architectural  design  in 
sketching  and  render- 
ing, and  the  making  of 
peirpectives  from  plans 
and  elevations. 

Training  for  photo-en- 
naver,  advertifonent 
designer,  millinery,  and 
costume. 


Summer  work  in  domestic 
sclsBo^  8U2Bmer  out-of- 
door  work:  simimcr  out- 
of-door  kindergarten- 
pupils  over  15  eligible 
for  evening  classes. 

Klenientary  home  dress- 
making, home  cooking, 
and  laundry  work;  at 
the  age  of  17  pupils  are 
placed  In  positions 
through  application  to 
matron;  board  and  tui- 
tion free. 

Uome  dressmaking;  home 
cooking;  general  house- 
work: music:  typewrit- 
ing; board  and  tuition 
free. 


Requirements  for  admis- 
sion. 


Graduation  from  Boston 
grammar  schools,  or  an 
equivalent  education 
satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  superintend- 
ents. 


.do. 


Ability  to  comprehend 
and  profit  by  the  in- 
struction given. 


Applicants  of  15  admitted 
without  examination; 
preference  given  to  pu- 
pils already  in  the  trade. 


— do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Special  pupils  selected  as 
follows:  Boys— E  Hot 
School,  Grades  V  to 
VIII.  and  two  ungraded 
classes;  girls— Hancock 
School,  Grades  VI  and 
VII. 

Besldence  of  ft  months  and 
agreement  to  work  as 
domestics  for  at  least  1 
year  after  leaving  school. 

Good  health  and  good  eye- 
sight; attendance  at 
public  school. 


Residence  in  home  on  ap- 
plication to  the  admis- 
sion committee. 


Residence  in  home  on  in- 
dorsement by  parish 
priest. 


Division  of  time. 


Trade  instruction,   two- 
fifths;  drawing,one-fif  th ; 
supplementary    work,, 
two-fifths. 


Industrial  1  n  s  t  r  u  ction. 
two-sijcths;  drawing  ana 
art,  one-sixth;  supple- 
mentary work,  tnree- 
sixths. 


Trade  instruction,  eight- 
ninths;  all  supplemen- 
tary work,  one-ninth. 


Trade    instruction,    five- 
fifths. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Industrial  Instruction, 
two-fifths;  supplemen- 
tary work ,  one-fifth ;  rec- 
reation ,  two-fifths. 

Trade  Instruction,  four- 
fifths;  all  supplementary 
work,  one-futh. 


General  domestic  train- 
ing, one-fourth;  public- 
school  work,  one-half; 
recreation,  one-fourth. 


Industrial  trainiiig.  three- 
fourths;  supplementary 
work,  one-fourth. 


Season. 


10    months;    Sep- 
tember to  July. 


Do. 


12  months. 


60  working  nights; 
October  to  A  priL 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


10    months;    Sep- 
tember to  July. 


12  months. 


Winter  session,  S 
months,  4  to  A 
p.  ro.;  summer 
session,  3 
months. 

12  months. 


12  months  (indus- 
trial). 
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Chart  No.  2  includes  schools  that  offer  advanced  mdustrial  trammg. 
Upon  it  are  listed  some  that  are  of  unusually  high  grade,  almost 
professional  in  type,  while  others  are  more  elementary,  offering 
instruction  in  but  one  vocation.  The  subjects  taught  include  voca- 
tions for  men  and  for  women.  The  requirements  for  admission  are 
varied,  some  requiring  elementary  school  education,  some  demanding 
other  academic  preparation,  while  others  merely  ask  that  the  pupil  be 
able  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given.  The  age  of  the  applicant  for 
admission  ranges  from  14  years  upward.  Tuition  varies  with  the 
courses. 

In  some  schools  pupils  are  paid  for  attendance.  The  season  during 
which  the  school  is  in  session  varies  with  the  type  of  instruction  and 
the  type  of  student.  The  day  schools  usually  have  a  longer  session 
than  the  evening  schools,  but  the  latter  are  adapted  more  closely  to 
the  needs  of  the  working  pupil.  A  tabular  presentation  of  the  chart 
follows. 
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Chart  No.  2. — Principal  OppoimnaTiBS  »ob 
[Complied  by  the  edtKatlonal  departmoit  of 

ADVANCED  INDUS- 
Industrial  education  olTers  the  student  a  favorable  entrance  Into  the  industries.    To  gtt  the 

A. — Schools  for  men. 


Name. 


IfOwell  Institute  School  for 
Industrial  Foremen  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of 
Technology). 


Franklin  Union. 


The  Polytechnic  School  (of 
the  Association  Institute, 
Inc.  under  Boston  Y.  M . 
C.  A.). 


Hawley  School  of  Engineer- 
ing. 


Evening  Trade  School  (of 
the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Associa- 
tion). 

Evening  School  of  Elec- 
tricity (of  the  Association 
Institute,  inc.  under  Bos- 
ton Y.  M.  C.  A.). 

North  End  Union 


Walthara   Horological 
School. 


Piano  Tuning  Department 
(factory  of  Chlckering  & 


Sons). 


Subjects  taught. 


Training  in  industrial  science  to  fit 
men  already  in  the  trades  for  ad- 
vancement in  mechanical  and  eleo* 
trical  pursuits. 


(a)  Machine  construction,  industrial 
chemistry,  electricity,  steam  en- 
gines ana  boilers,  structures,  archi- 
tectural working  drawings;  (b) 
sheet-metal  drafting,  mechanical 
drowiniF,  estimating  for  architects 
and  builders,  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing, gas  engines;  (c)  training  for 
firemen,  concrete  construction, 
watch  repairing. 

Engineering  —  Mechanical,  struc- 
tural, steam,  railroad. 


Special  features. 


Operating  electrical  machinery; 
training  steam  engineers;  firing. 


Carpentry;  masonry;  plumbing;  pat- 
tern drafting;  sheet-metal  work; 
electricity. 


General  electricity  (theory  and  prac- 
tice)—L»aboratory  exercises,  math- 
ematics, physics,  mechanical  draw- 
ing. 


Instrw^on  by  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  TechDok)gy 
teaching  staff. 


Complete  laboratory  equipment  of 
latest  commercial  apparatus. 


Complete  working  steam  and  electric 
plant;  of  assistance  to  students  in 
passing  State  examinations;  of 
value  as  supplementarr  work  to 
men  already  in  the  trade. 


A  shop  for  each  trade. 


Plumbing;  printing. 


Watch  repairing;  engraving:  work  of 
an  optician. 


Piano  tuning,  voicing,  regulating, 
and  repairing;  piano  polishing. 


Shoe  and  Leather  School     Metho<1s  of  manufacture  and  mer- 


( public). 


chandislng  of  leather  and  leather 
products. 


Three-year  training  under  factory 
conditions;  diploma. 


Instruction  given  by  practical  leather 
dealers. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Boston. 

the  Women's  Munidpol  League,  April,  1911.] 
TRIAL  TRAINING. 

best  results,  such  education  must  ))e  supplementsd  by  actual  experience  under  shop  ocMiditknu. 

A. — Schools  for  men. 


Requirements  for  ad- 
mission. 


18  years  of  age  or  over; 
must  pass  an  exami- 
nation on  arithmetic 
(including  metric  sys- 
tem): elementary  al- 
gebra; plane  geometry; 
mechanical  drawing. 

14  years  of  age  or  over;  18 
years  preferred;  pref- 
erence given  to  men 
already  in  the  trade. 


Ability  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  given. 


17  years  of  age  or  over; 
grammar-school  edu- 
cation. 


17  years  of  age  or  ovsr; 
grammar-echool  edu- 
cation; references  to 
certify  good  maral 
character. 

Ability  to  profit  by  the 
ix.8truotion  given. 


Plumbing  course— 17 
jrears  of  age  or  over, 
must  be  in  ^e  trade; 
Printing  c  o  u  r  s  e— 16 
years  oY  a^e  or  over, 
apprenticeship  inden- 
ture required. 

Ability  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  given. 


16  years  of  age  or  over;  a 
musical  ear  and  me- 
chanical ability*  pro- 
bationary period  of  3 
months. 

Most  pupib  are  high- 
school  graduates  and 
range  from  17  to  25 
years  of  age;  must  be 
employed  in  the  trade; 
must  have  permission 
of  employer  to  attend 
without  loss  of  wage. 


Tuition. 


Season  and  length  of 
course. 


Free, 


From  16  to  SIO  per  sea- 
son. 


Varies  with  course. 


Electric  day  course,  $60; 
electric  evening  course, 
$40:  combined  steam 
and  electric  course, 
$110;  first-class  engi- 
neer course,  $60;  sec- 
ond -  class  engineer 
course,  $45;  third  and 
fourth  claas  engineer 
courses,  $35;  extra 
first-class  fireman 
oouise,  $30;  first-class 
fireman  course,  $26; 
second-class  flreinan 
course,  $20. 

First  year,  $12;  second 
vear,  $10;  third  year. 


Fifteen  -  weeks  course, 
$25;  three-year 
course— first  year  $35, 
second  and  third  year 
each  $50. 

Phmibing— Fifty  les- 
son^ $10. 


7.30  to  9.30,  3  or  4  even- 
ings per  week;  2-year 
course. 


Monday.  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  even- 
inra  (70  lessons);  Sat- 
urday afternoons  (24 
lessons);  group  a,  2- 
year  course;  group  b, 
1-year  course;  group  c, 
3-months  course. 


Day  and  evening  courses 
30  weeks  in  the  year; 
structural  engineering, 
4-year  course;  mechan- 
ical engineering,  3- 
year  course;  steam  en- 
gineering, course  long 
enough  to  fit  for  State 
examinations. 

The  school  is  open  for 
study  Monday  to  Fri- 
day, 9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
and  7  to  9.30  p.  m.,  ex- 
cept during  August* 
length  of  time  required 
depends  on  ability, 
course,  and  amount  of 
ti me  given ;  varies  fiMR 
5  months  to  1  year. 


$200. 


Pupils  are  paid— Noth- 
ing during  probation- 
ary period;  from  $3  to 
$8  per  week  as  progress 
is  made. 

Free     


From  7  to  9.30  p.  m., 
Mondays,  liV  ednes- 
days,  and  Fridajrs, 
from  October  to  AprO; 
3-year  course. 

15-weeks  course— 2} 
hoius,  3  evenings  per 
week;  3-year  course. 


Plumbing— 2  evenings 
shop  work,  1  evening 
lectors,  coarse  1  to  3 
yean;  printing— 8 
hours  daily,  OO-weeks 
coarse. 

8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  through- 
out the  year,  except 
short  midsummer  va- 
cation; 1-year  coarse. 

7.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.:  1  p.  m. 
to  4.30  p.  m.,  all  work- 
ing days  throughout 
the  year;  3-year  course. 


Placing  of  students. 


No  charge  is  made  for  the 
placing  of  graduates. 


Opportunity  through 
business  connections  of 
the  school  for  placing 
graduates. 


©7615°— 11- 
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Chart  No.  2. — Principal  Opportunitibs  for 

advancbd  industrial 
B. — Schools  for  men  and  women. 


Name. 

Subjects  taught. 

Special  features. 

The  Automobile  School  (of 

Automobile  CAre,  repair,  and  driving. 

Operation  and  mechanism  of  the 
linotype  machine. 

Telegrai^y— Commercial,  railroad, 
brokerage,  wirelw». 

Telegraphy   (Morse  and  continen- 
tal!)-Commercial,   railroad,   bro- 
kerage, wireless. 

Piano,  reed,  and  pipe  organ  tuning/ 
repairing,  and  regulating;  player 
piano— regulating  and  repairing. 

Mechanical  drawing;  architectural 
drawing. 

A  complete  shop 

the  Association  Institute, 
inc.  under  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.). 

New     England     Linotype 
School. 

Boston  School  of  Telegra- 

The instruction  is  by  actual  experi- 
ence on  running  machines. 

phy. 
Boston  Telegraph  Institute. 

Faust  School  of  Pianoforte 
and  Organ  Tuning. 

EUot  School 

Instruction  is  by  actual  experience 
in  the  practice  rooms  of  the  school 
and  in  the  factory  of  Chiokering  dc 
Sons;  certificates  for  special 
courses;  diploma  for  full  two-year 
course. 

Individual  instruction 

C. — Schools  for  women. 


Miss   Farmer's    School   of 
Cookery. 


The  McDowell  Drcsmiaklng 
and  Millinery  School. 


The  Trade  School  Shops 
(Women's  Educational 
<uid  Industrial  Union). 


Training  of  Women  as  At^ 
tendants  ^Vincent  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 


Training  School  for  NursM'y 
Maids  ( Hospital  of  Massa- 
chusetts Infant  Asylum). 


Cookery— Advanced,  invalid,  insti- 
tutional, infant  and  child,  wait- 
resses' and  housemaids'  course, 
dietetics,  marketing. 


Garment  cutting;  dressmaking; 
French  and  American  millinery. 


Hand  sewing  (diildren's  clothing); 
millinery;  dressmaking. 


Care  of  convalescents,  feeble  or  el- 
derly persons,  subacute  and 
chroilo  cases. 


Car*  of  Infants;  nursery  work.. 


IndlvldaBl  Instruction. 


These  shops  give  training  under  ac- 
tual business  conditions. 


Food-room  work,  including  thenuUc- 
ing  of  modified  milk,  whey,  barley 
water,  beef  Juice,  etc. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Boa  ton — Continued. 
TRAINING — continued. 

B. — Schools  for  men  and  u>omen. 


Requirements  for  ad- 
mission. 


Ability    to    read    and 
write. 


18  years  of  age  or  over;  3 

Sears'   experience   in 
le  printing  trade. 


16  years  of  age  or  over; 
grammar-school  edu- 
cation. 


16  Years  of  age;  prefer- 
ably 18  years  or  over; 
grammar-school  edu- 
cation. 

18  years  of  age  or  over; 
musical  and  mechan- 
ical abUity. 


Tuition. 


Lecture  course,  $12;  shop 
and  laboratory  course, 
$13:  road  course  (100- 
mile  run),  $18;  total, 
$43. 

Day  course,  $60;  evening 
course,  per  week,  $5. 


Varies  with  time  and 
course. 


Complete  course,  $100  or 
$125;  pupils  may  also 
attend  and  pay  by  the 
month. 

Piano  tuning,  $150;  pipe 
organ.  $75;  reed  organ, 
$25;  player  piano,  $50; 
full  2-year  course,  $250. 


$1  to  $5,  to  cover  cost  of 
materials. 


Season  and  length  of 
course. 


Day  classes  all  the  year; 
evening  classes  Oct. 
1  to  July  1;  6  weeks 
are  necessary  for  the 
three  courses. 

Day  course,  8  hours  6 
days  per  week  for  8 
weeks;  evening  course, 
6  to  10  p.  m.  3  evenings 
per  week  for  12  weeks. 


Dav  and  evening  ses- 
sions; course  6  months 
or  longer;  pupils  may 
enter  at  any  time. 

Dav  and  evening  ses- 
sions throughout  the 
year;  pupils  may  enter 
at  first  of  any  month. 

Dav  and  evening  classes 
throughout  the  school 
year  of  10  months; 
complete  course  in  the 
school  year  is  possible. 

Day  classes  from  Oct. 
1  to  June  1;  evening 
classes  from  Oct.  1  to 
Apr.  1. 


Placing  of  students. 


Some  attempt  is  made  to 
find  positions,  but  the 
best  guarantee  is  the 
thorough  course. 

Effort  is  made  to  place 
^^uates,  but  po^ 
tions  are  not  guaran- 
teed; there  is  a  Mortage 
of  employees  in  tOB 
trade  throughout  the 
country. 

Effort  is  made  to  place 
graduates,  but  posi- 
tions are  not  guaran- 
teed (graduates  mostly 


graduates. 


Effort  is  made  to  place 
graduate  students. 


C. — Schools  for  nnymen. 


18  years  of  age  or  over . 


16  yean  of  age  or  over; 
some  knowledge  of 
sewing. 


Must  have  working  girl's 
certificate ;  previous 
trahiing  equivalent  to 
6ne  year  at  the  Boston 
Public  Trade  School 
for  Girls. 

Between  20  and  40  years 
of  age;  grammar-school 
education;  references 
of  high  character. 

Between  17  and  25  years 
of  age;  grammar-echool 
education;  good 
health;  certificate  of 
character  and  ability. 


Invalid  cookery.  $50  or 
$65;  waitresses'  course, 
$12;  advanced  cook- 
ery, $14,  $16,  $18; 
housekeepers'  course, 
$30. 

Course  in  cutting,  $20; 
course  in  dressmaking 
(per  month),  $10; 
course  in  millinery, 
$25. 


Pupils  are  paid  $4  to  $6 
per  week. 


$25. 


Pupils  are  paid  $6  per 
month  after  the  nrst 
month  and  supplied 
with  two  uniforms; 
(lodging,  board,  and 
laundry  free). 


Morning,  afternoon,  and 
evenini;  classes. 


9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  except 
Saturday,  in  drafting 
room;  ooiu^  2  weeks 
to  3  months;  9  a.  m.  to 
4  p.  m .  in  sewing  room, 
course  indefinite 
length ;  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m . 
in  millinery  room, 
course  8  weeks;  even- 
ing classes,  Monday, 
VV  ednesday,  and  Fri- 
day, 7  to  9  p.  m.;  pu- 
f'ils  admitted  at  any 
ime. 

8.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.; 
6  months  to  1-year 
course. 


7.30  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.; 
classes  will  begin  at  in- 
tervals of  6  weeks;  12- 
weeks'  course. 

Training  in  nurseries  7 
a.  m.  to  7  p.  ro.;  6 
months  in  tne  hospi- 
tal; 2  months  in  pri- 
vate family;  > hours 
free  every  week  day; 
4  hours  free  every  Sun- 
day; 1  afternoon  free 
every  WMk. 


Effort  is  made  to  place 
pupils. 


Positions  are  lound  for 
graduates. 


A  certificate  of  this  asso- 
ciation permits  the 
holder  to  register  as  at- 
tendant at  the  direc- 
tory^ of  nurses. 

Positions  assured  gradu- 
ates without  registr»- 
tton  fee. 
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Chart  No.  2. — Pbrikcipal  Opportunities  fob 


ADVANCED  INDUSTRIAL 


C — Schools  for  women — Concluded. 


Name. 

• 
Subjects  taught. 

Spedal  features. 

Training  School  for  Nursery 
Maids  (Infants'  Hospital). 

Paul  Revere  Pottery  ((Girls' 
Bowl  Shop). 

Care  of  Infants;  nursery  work 

Pottery— Olailng,  outlining,  paint- 
ing. 

0 

Food-room  work,  including  prepare 
tion  of  infants'  food^modJited  milk, 
whey ,  barley  water,  beef  Juloe,  etc 

Complete  pottery  equipment 
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Vocational  Education  in  Boston — Concluded. 
TRAINING — concluded. 


Requirements  for  ad- 
misskm. 


Between  18  and  25  years; 
grammar-school  edu- 
cation; good  healtii; 
certificate  of  character 
and  ability. 


15  years  of  age  or  over; 
■last  be  member  of 
"Library  Club 
House." 


C. — Schools  for  Mt>7n^n— Concluded. 


Tuition. 


PupUs  are  paid  $5  a 
month;  two  unilbrms 
are  supplied  by  the 
training  school  (lodg- 
ing, board,  and  laun- 
dry free). 


Pupils  are  paid. 


^"^"^uli^."^^*"  *"  ^^^^  o'  students. 


Training  in  the  nurseries 
7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.;  4 
months  in  the  nurser- 
ies: 2  months  in  a  pri- 
vate Camily;  time  off 
duty— 1  hour  each  day, 
1  afternoon  each  week, 
4  hours  each  Sunday. 

Any  time  of  day  and 
year. 


Positions  assured  gradu- 
ales  without  registra- 
tion fee. 
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Chart  No.  3  includes  public  and  philanthropic  schools  which  offer 
cummercial  training.  On  this  chart  are  listed  the  high  schools  of  the 
city  and  a  few  philanthropic  schools.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
list  such  schools  conducted  by  private  enterprise.  The  chart  reveals 
places  where  commercial  training  may  be  secured,  something  of  the 
equipment  of  the  schools,  requirements  for  admission,  tuition,  season 
and  length  of  course,  and  the  effort  made  by  the  school  to  place  its 
graduates.     A  tabular  presentation  of  the  chart  follows. 
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Chart  No.  3. — Principal  Opportunitiks  fob 
[Compiled  by  the  educational  department  of 

COMMERCIAL  TRAINING   IN   PUBUO 
Commercial  education  offers  the  student  a  favorable  entrance  into  buatnees.    To  get  the  best 

A . — Schools  Jot  boys. 


Name. 


High  School  of  Commerce 
(public).! 


English  High  School  (pub- 
Uc).i 


School  of  Cooperative  Busi- 
ness (of  the  association 
institute,  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.).» 


Commercial  subjects  taught. 


English  (with  special  reference  to 
business  forms);  bookkeeping  and 
accounting;  business  knowledge 
and  practice;  local  industries; 
stenography  and  typewriting: 
conunercial  desi^;  commercial 
law;  commercial  geography;  oom^ 
mercial  arithmetic;  economics; 
history  of  commerce  and  industrv. 

English  (with  n>ecial  reference  to 
business  forms);  bookkeeping;  ste- 
nography; typewriting;  commer- 
cial law;  commercial  geography; 
commercial  arithmetic:  economics; 
history  of  commerce  and  industry. 

English;  bookkeeping;  penmanship; 
stenography;  typewriting;  com- 
mercial law;  commercial  geogra- 
phy; commercial  arithmetfo;  eco- 
nomics; salesmanship;  advertising; 
office  routine. 


Special  features. 


(1)  Apprentioeship  work;  (2)  bust- 
ness  men's  advisOTy  committee; 
(3)  series  of  lectures  by  business 
men  on  business,  economic,  and 
civic  subjects;  (4)  special  courses 
by  laymen;  (5)  visits  to  business 
houses. 


An  excellent  general  equipment  for 
commercial  purposes;  special  at* 
tention  given  to  commercial  geog- 
raphy, wr  which  a  large  collection 
of  spedmens  is  provided:  excellent 
courses  oBend  in  shorthand  and 
in  typewriting. 

The  student  works  at  the  Nbool  and 
at  cooperating  business  houses  on 
alternate  weeks;  during  the  sum- 
mer he  is  employed  for  full  time  by 
the  cooperating  firm  (except  for 
two  weeks'  vacation);  wages  ex- 
ceed tuition  and  leave  a  substan- 
tial balance. 


B. — Schools  for  boys  and  girls. 


Brighton  High  School  (pub-  \  English  (with  special  reference  to 


Uc). 


I  business  forms;  bookkeeping;  ste- 
noeraphy;  typewriting;  commer- 
cial law;  commercial  geogr^hy; 
commercial  arithmetic;  economics; 
history  of  commerce  and  industry. 


Cbarlestown    High  School  do. 

(public).i                            I 
Dorchester     High     School   do. 

(public).* 


East  Boston  High  School    do. 

(public).i 


South  Boston  High  School 
(pubUc).» 

West  Roxbury  High  School 

(public).» 
Dry    Goods    Continuation 

School  (public).! 


Preparatory  Salesmanship 
Continuation  School 
(public).i 


.do. 


.do, 


Textiles— Production,  manufacture, 
distribution;  salesman.ship. 


English;  penmanship;  arithmetic; 
suesmanship;  textiles  (raw  mate- 
rials and  merchandise). 


>  Certiflcate  or  diploma. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  pupUs 
preparing  tor  commercial  work; 
good  equipment  for  commercial 
purposes. 


.do. 


Special  attrition  Is  glvm  to  pupils 
preparing  for  commercial  work: 
the  new  annex  to  be  equipped  and 
used  exclusively  for  oommerdal 
purposes. 

Special  attention  Is  given  to  pupils 
preparing  for  commercial  work: 
good  equipment  for  ccnnmercial 
purposes. 

do 


.do. 


Talks  and  lectures  by  experts;  tn- 
quent  visits  to  mills. 


Practical  talks  on  the  conditions  of 
success  in  salesmanship;  hygiene. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Boston. 

tbe  Women's  Municipal  League,  April,  1911.] 


AND  PHILANTHROPIC  SCHOOLS. 

results  such  education  must  be  supplemented  by  actual  experience  under  business  c<»iditions. 

A. — Schools  for  boys. 


Requirements  for  admission. 


Graduation  from  a  Boston 
elementarv  school  or  fnrni 
other  puDlic  or  private 
schools  whom  standards 
are  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  superintendents; , , 
also  by  examination. 


.do. 


An  elementary  school  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent;  a 
high-school  education  is 
preferred. 


Tuition. 


Free  to  residents 
of  Bgston. 


.do. 


175  per  year, 
payable 
monthly; 
pupils  are 
paid  while 
working  for 
c  0  0  p  e  rating 
firms. 


Season  and  length  of  course. 


6  hours  daily  for  5  da]rs  a 
week,  September  to 
June;  r^^ar  course  4 
years;  special  post-grad- 
uate course  1  year. 


5i  hours  dally  for  5  days  a 
week,  Seipt«ral>er  to 
June;  4  years'  course. 


9  a.  m.  to  2.15  p.  m.,  school 
hours;  regular  hours  of 
business  nouse  during 
alternate  weeks;  Sep- 
tember to  June  (June  to 
September  with  busi- 
ness house);  3  years' 
course. 


Placing  of  students. 


Effort  is  made  to  place 
graduates  through  ttaa 
vocational  counselor. 


Students   are  placed   by 
organised  methods. 


Students  are  in  positions 
throughout  the  coutm; 
it  is  expected  that  they 
will  remainpermanently 
with  these  firms. 


B. — Sdiools/or  boys  and  girls. 


OraduatioD  from  a  Boston 
dementary  school  or  from 
other  public  or  private 
schools  whose  standards 
are  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  superintendents; 
also  by  examination. 

do 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Employment  in  the  dry- 
goods  business;  permu- 
sion  of  emplovM*  to  attend 
during  working  hours 
without  loss  of  pay. 

Between  14  and  18  years  of 
age  and  employment  in  a 
r^ail  store;  permission  of 
the  employer  to  attend 
during  working  hours 
without  loss  of  pay. 


Free  to  residents 
of  Boston. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Free:  pupils  are 
paid  full  wages 
while  attend- 
ing the  school. 


.do. 


5|  hours  for  5  days  a  week, 
September  to  June;  4 
years*  course. 


.do. 


5)  hours  for  5  days  a  week, 
S^tember  to  June;  reg- 
ular course.  4  yean;  in* 
tensive  course,  1  year. 

5}  hours  for  5  da3rs  a  week, 
September  to  June;  4 
years'  course. 


.do. 


.do. 


3.30  to  6.30  p.  m.,  Monday 
and  Friday;  October  to 
February  or  February 
to  May. 

8.30  to  11  a.  m.,  or  3  to  5.30 
p.  m.;  2  days  a  week, 
October  to  May;  30 
weeks'  course. 


Successful  effort  is  made  to 
secure  positions  for  pupils 
of  high  standing. 


Da 

An  employment  service  is 
maintained,  and  success- 
ful effort  is  made  to  se- 
cure positions  for  impils 
of  high  standing. 

Graduates  of  high  standing 
are  placed. 


Successful  effort  Is  made  to 
secure  positions  for  pupils 
of  high  standing. 
Do. 

Students  already  have  p> 
sitions,  but  interest  Is 
taken  in  their  advance- 
ment. 

Do. 
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COMMERCIAL  TRAINING   IN   PURUC 


C. — Schools  for  girls. 


Name. 


Girls'  High  School  (pubUc).i 


Roxbury 

(public).* 


High  School 


Union  School  of  Salesman- 
ship (Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial 
Union). 


Commercial  BcHooI  (Boston 
Young  Women's  Cli-4s- 
tian  Association).! 


Commercial  subjects  taught. 


English  (with  special  reference  to 
business  forms);  booklceeping;  ste- 
nography; typewriting;  commer- 
cial law;  commercial  geography; 
commercial  arithmetic;  economics; 
history  of  commerce  and  industry. 


do. 


(1}  Salesmanship;  (2)  textiles;  (3) 
business  arithmetic;  (4)  color  and 
design;  (5)  English  (including 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  expres- 
sion). 


English;  sten(^raphy;  typewriting; 
accounts  (elementarv);  business; 
correspondence;  si>elling. 


Special  features. 


Clvil-servioe  course;  training  is  given 
in  the  use  of  the  various  offiM  ap- 
pliances, such  as  the  mimeograph, 
copying  press,  billing  and  addmg 
m  a  c  h  i  nes;  intenslQi^  derlcu 
course  planned,  beginning  1011-12. 

An  intensified  cloical  course  with 
bimonthly  promotions  of  such 
pupils  as  can  pass  rigid  tests.  Be- 
lorerflnishing  the  course  it  Is  pur- 
posed that  pupils  should  under- 
take practioil  work  for  business 
firms  to  demonstrate  the  students' 
capacity. 

(1)  Demonstration  sales,  with  critical 
analyses;  (2)  lectures  twice  a  week 
by  store  men  and  others  interested 
in  salesmanship;  (3)  discussions  of 
store  experiences;  (4)  constant  use 
oi  store  materials;  (5)  hygiene. 

Court  testimony;  all  forms  of  legal 
documents. 


D.  ^Evening  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 


Central    Evening    High 
School  (public,  for  boys).* 


Central  Evening  High 
School  (public,  for  girls).* 

Charlestown  Evening  Com- 
mercial High  School 
(public).* 

Dorchester  Evening  Com- 
mercial     High      School 


East  Boston  Evening  Com- 
mercial High  School 
(pubUc).» 

Roxbury  Evening  Commer- 
cial High  School  (public).i 

South  Boston  JKvening 
Commercial  High  School 
(pubUo).i 


Engiisn  composition;  bookkeeping; 
penmunship;  stenography;  ijrpe* 
writing;  oommoxilar law;  commer- 
cial geogibpby;  commercial  arith- 
metic. 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


CivU-aervioe  oourae., 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


t  Oerdfloate  or  diplomA. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Boston — Concluded. 
AND  philanthropic  SCHOOLS — Concluded. 

C. — Schools  for  g^irh. 


Reqalrements  for  admission. 


Graduation  from  a  Boston 
elementary  school  or  from 
other  public  or  private 
schools  whose  standards 
are  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  superintendents; 
also  by  examination. 

do 


Applicants  (a)  must  be  from 
cooperating  stores:  (b) 
must  liave  good  mnaa- 
mental  education;  (c) 
must  have  approval  of  tne 
director  of  the  school  and 
of  the  employer. 

A  liigh-school  education  or 
its  equivalent;  satisfactory 
reference  as  to  character; 
preference  is  given  to 
C^iristian  races. 


Tuition. 


Free  to  residents 
of  Boston. 


.do. 


Free:  pupils  are 
paid  fuii  wages 
while  attend- 
ing school. 


Day  course,  $7 
per  month; 
evening 
course,  16  per 
term  of  25  les- 
sons. 


Season  and  length  of  course. 


5^  hours  daily  for  5  days  a 
weelc,  September  to 
June;  4  years'  course. 


.do. 


8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.,  school: 
2.30  to  5.30p.  m.,  store;  3 
courses  a  year,  3  months 
each,  beginning  Sep- 
tember, January,  and 
April. 

0  a.  ra.  to  2  p.  m.  5  davs  a 
week;  7  to  8.30  p.m.  Mon- 
day and  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember to  June;  6 
months  average  length 
of  course. 


Placing  of  students. 


Effort  is  made  to  place 
students,     and     it     is 

Elanned  to  put  this  work 
ito  permanent  and  s}rs- 
tematic  form. 


Successful  effort  is  made  to 
secure  positions  for  pupils 
of  high  standing. 


Permanent  positions  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  16  a 
week  are  guaranteed  to 
graduates. 


The  association  generally 
places  students,  out  does 
not  guarantee  positions. 


D. — Evening  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 


Graduation  fh>m  a  Boston 
elementary  day  school  or 
from  a  Boston  elementary 
evening  school    or  from 
schools  of  equal  or  higher 
pade;  also  oy  examine* 

do 

Free  to  residents 
of  Boston. 

do 

7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  on  not 
less  than  3  nor  more  than 
5  evenings  in  the  week; 
22  weeks*  session,  Octo- 
ber to  April;  4  years' 
course. 

do 

do 

7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  3  eve- 
nings in  the  week;  22 
weeks'  session,  October 
to  April;  4  years'  course. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

• 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

i 
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Chart  No.  4  includes  organized  opportunities  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  to  parents  and  teachers,  to 
employers  of  labor  and  to  the  general  public  that  handicapped  persons 
need  not  be  r^arded  as  helpless,  ignorant,  and  dependent.  The  chart 
is  intended  to  show  where  training  may  be  secured  that  will  take  away 
the  handicaps  from  children  and  give  them  chances  to  be  happy  and 
useful  citizens.  It  suggests  to  employers  of  labor  tliat  efficiency  can 
be  found  among  the  physically  handicapped.  Schools  and  work^ 
shops  for  the  blind,  the  crippled,  and  the  deaf  have  been  listed.  The 
purpose  of  each  school  and  the  industrial  opportunities  are  empha- 
sized by  being  printed  in  red.  It  is  intended  that  this  chart  shall  be 
distributed  over  New  England.  A  tabular  presentation  of  the  chart 
follows. 
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Chart  No.  4. — Organized  Opfortunities 

[Compiled  by  the  Edocatioaat  Deputment  of 

To  EMnx>TEKS  or  Labor:  Handicapped  penons  need  not  be  regarded  as  belplees,  Ignorant,  and  dmeod 
the  phjrsical  handicaps.  Will  you  oooperate  with  the  dlroctors  oi  these  institutions  in  securing  soinble 
your  Interest  these  persons  can  be  elven  opportunity  to  become  self-supporting  and  proTO  tiyeir  acqufatMl 

To  Parents  and  Teachers:  Below  are  listed  some  of  the  schools  that  take  away  the  handicaps  from 

To  thk  General  Public:  The  caoae  of  blindness  in  a  great  number  of  oaset  is  due  to  opthalmia  neona 
opthalmia  neonatorum  is  in  part  as  follows:  Acts  of  1905,  chapter  251.  "  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an 
toe  physician,  nurse,  or  other  attendant  *  *  *  to  repMt  (tols  tact)  in  writing  within  six  hours  then 
$200.)    The  board  of  health  shall  then  take  aption  in  oruer  that  blindness  may  be  prevented. 

To  the  General  Pubuc:  Suggestive  opportunities  for  the  young  child  as  well  as  for  the  adult  aie 
His  erowth  is  more  normal  and  his  opportunities  for  a  useful  lifis  are  Increased.  Strenuous  efforts  should 
tkjssible  age.  Most  handicapped  adults  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  early  care  and  edueation  for  the 
for  the  handicapped  Is  the  best  asset  for  the  individual  and  for  the  State. 

For  training  the  handicapped  to  efllcieney  we  rely  upon  two  main  elements:  The  state  of  mfaid  whikdi 
to  take  toward  them.  To  oe  handicapped  is  a  serious  thiug  and  requires  to  offset  its  consequences  hope 
ment  both  material  and  personal.    Only  by  providing  such  surroundings  can  we  make  the  lumdicapped 

A. — Opportunities  for  the  blind. 


Name. 


Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies 
(private  home 
and  hospital  for 
bojrs  and  girls). 


Purpose. 


The  Kinderrarten 
for  the  Blind 
(the  lo.wer  school 
of  the  Perkins 
Institution— 
semipublic  day 
and  boarding 
school  for  chil- 
dren of  kinder- 
garten and  pri- 
mary school  ago). 


Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachu- 
setts School  for 
the  Blind  (semi- 
public  day  and 
boarding  school 
for  boys  and 
girls). 


State  Home  Teach- 
ing for  the  Adult 
Blind  (under  the 
supervision  of  the 
Perkins  Institu- 
tion). 


Industrial  features. 


To  provide  a  home  and 
hospital  care  for  Infants 
wholly  or  partially 
blind;  to  supply  by 
training  the  eaiicatlon 
that  the  physically  nor- 
mal child  acquires  by 
imitation. 


The  care,  training  and 
ediu^tlon  of  blind  chil- 
dren of  kindergarten 
and  primary  school  age. 


Education  of  blind  chll- 
dron  and  youth,  to  fit 
them  for  life,  that  they 
may  become  wholly  or 
or  In  part  self-support- 
ing ana  take  their  places 
in  the  community  as 
respected  and  self-re- 
specting citizens. 


To  instruct  blind  adults 
at  their  own  homes;  to 
reveal  new  resources  to 
blind  pupils;  to  awaken 
them  to  new  activities 
by  the  example,  special 
aptitude,  and  personal 
service  of  their  blind 
teachers;  to  make  the 
pupils  believe  in  them- 
selves, and  also  to  make 
their  households  believe 
In  them. 


Subjects  taught  and 
special  features. 


Business  oourse— Sales- 
manship (store  managed 
by  pupils),  bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting;  piano 
tuning:  chair  seating  of 
all  kinds;  mattress  mak- 
ing and  renovating;  net- 
ting; basketry;  piano- 
forte ;  normal  depart- 
ment for  advanced  pu- 
pils who  teach  seeing 
children  free. 


Reading  embossed  print 
as  fundamental  to  Knit- 
ting, crocheting,  chair 
caning,  poultry  raising, 
becoming  proprietors  oi 
small  commercial  enter- 
prises, all  sorts  of  sugges- 
tions for  occupation. 


In  the  kindergarten- 
Games,  gifts,  occupa- 
tions, ana  songs;  sloyd 
In  both  hard  and  soft 
materials,  dancing,  gym- 
nastic exercises,ana:  out- 
door sports;  the  kinder- 
garten is  the  prepar- 
atory department  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  to  which  the 
pupils  are  promoted  on 
the  recommendation  of 
the  teachers:  special  In- 
struction for  the  deaf- 
blind. 

Elementary  and  High 
School  branches:  Writ- 
ing—American  Braille, 
pencil.  typewriting; 
Reading--  American 
Braille  ana  Boston  line; 
library,  museum,  gym- 
nasium, and  athletic 
field;  Instrumental  and 
vocal  music;  school 
chorus;  phsrslcal  train- 
ing and  dancing;  sloyd; 
diploma  given  for  com- 
pletion of  academic 
course;  special  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas  are 
accepted  by  certain 
higher  institutions. 

The  instruction  Is  given 
by  blind  teachers;  not 
only  the  pupils  of  these 
teachers,  out  the  blind 
throu^out  the  United 
States  and  (Canada  have 
the  use  of  the  large  cir- 
culating library  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 
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FOR    TH8    PhTSICALLT    HANDICAPPED. 

the  Women's  Municipal  Loacofi,  April,  IQll.] 

ent.    This  chart  is  intended  to  suggest  to  all  empio3rers  of  labor  the  organised  efforts  made  to  remoms 

employment  for  graduates  whom  they  can  conscientiously  recommend  lor  respcmslble  positionsT    Through 

efficiency. 

children  and  give  them  chances  to  be  happy  and  useful  citizens. 

tortun,  resulting  from  lack  of  proper  care  of  the  eyes  at  time  of  birth.    The  Massachusetts  law  relating  to 

Infant  beoome  inflamed,    *    *    *    at  any  Ume  within  two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 

after  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  parents  reside.    *   *   *    (Maximum  fine, 

mentioned  in  this  chart.  The  earlier  the  child's  handicap  is  removed  the  more  self-reliant  he  becomes. 
be  made  by  par«its  and  guardians  to  secure  care  and  training  for  the  handicapped  child  at  the  earliest 
removal  of  their  disability.    Therefore  schools  and  shops  must  be  maintained  for  them.    Early  training 

ean  be  created  through  giving  them  physical  vitality  and  the  attitude  which  the  general  public  can  be  made 
and  courage  of  a  high  order.  We  must,  therefore,  surround  such  persons  with  an  inspirational  envlron- 
be  and  do  their  best. 

A.— Opportunities  for  the  blind. 


Requirements  for 
admission. 


Expense. 


Anv  blind  or  partially 
blind  child  under  5 
years  of  a^. 


Blind  children  at  least 
five  years  of  age  who 
are  mentally  normal; 
no  restriction  as  to 
sex  or  color. 


Admission  may  be  free; 
when  able  to  pav,  the 
expense  is  adjusted  to 
financial  condition  of 
parents  or  guardian; 
expense  is  borne  by 
private  contributions 
and  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions; State  pays 
per  capita  for  state 
mlnOT  wards. 

Free  to  children  of 
Massachusetts;  other 
States  or  individuals 
pay  1300  per  pupil 
per  annum. 


Too  little  sight  to  read 
ordinary  print  and 
sufBcient  intelligence 
to  profit  by  lusiruc- 
tion  offered;  13  to  19 
years  of  age;  no  restric- 
tion as  to  sex  or  color 
and  no  previous  irain- 
ing  is  required. 


Endowed  and  receives 
State  erant;  free  to 
Massacnusetts  chil- 
dren; other  applicants 
are  charged  ^00  per 
annum. 


Any  blind  person  living 
in  Massachusetts  who 
desires  the  hope  and 
insi^ratlon  of  exam- 
ple. 


B 


is  borne  by  the 


Season  and  session. 


The  home  and  the  hos- 
pital are  open  idl  the 
year. 


Constant  care  and  super- 
vision in  the  house, 
dassroom,  and  piay- 
eround;  September  to 
June,  inclusive,  with 
the  usual  school  vaca- 
tions; children  can  not 
remain  during  the 
long  summer  vaca- 
tion; course  about  four 
years. 


September  to  June,  In- 
clusive, with  the  usual 
vacations;  length  of 
course  is  indefinite. 


Depends  upon  the 
amount  or  State  ap- 
propriation and  upon 
the  number  of  pupils 
desiring  instruction. 


Placements. 


Apidication  for  admls> 
sion  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain  must  be 
made  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  by  the  par- 
ents or  guarcUan. 


Every  effort  is  made  to 
place  pupils  in  pod* 
tions  wlifch  they  are 
capable  of  filling. 
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Chart  No.  4. — Oroanieed  OrpcRTUNmBS 
A — Opportunities  for  the  blind — Concluded. 


Name. 


Peridiis  lostitatlon 
(workshop  de- 
partment tot  non- 
resident adult 
blind). 


liassaohasetts 
Gommiadon  for 
Uie  Bund  (work- 
shops for  men 
mod  women). 


Purpose. 


To  afl(»x]  a  limited  num- 
ber of  blind  adults  a  liv- 
ing throush  work  which 
they  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  com- 
mand. 


(1)  To  establish,  equip, 
and  maintain  work- 
shops for  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons; 

(2)  to  establish  schools 
for  industrial  training; 

(3)  to  devise  means  for 
the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  home  and  shop 
products  of  the  blind; 

(4)  to  act  as  a  bureau  of 
information  and  indus- 
trial aid;  (5)  to  prepare 
and  maintain  a  register 
of  the  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Industrial  features. 


Mattress,  pillow  making, 
and  renovating:  chair 
seating  of  every  oescrip- 
tion. 


Cambridge  (for  men)— 
Rug  weaving,  mop 
making,  broom  making, 
chair  seating;  Cam- 
bridge (for  women— Art 
fabric  weaving.  cane> 
seating;  Pittsfleld— Mat- 
tress making,  chair  seat- 
ing, broom  making; 
Lowell,  Worcester,  and 
Fall  River  —  Mattress 
making,  chair  seating; 
Shop  schools  and  in- 
dustrial classes  —  In- 
struction in  chair  seat- 
ing and  mattress  mak- 
ing is  given  with  a  view 
to  nome  or  shop  employ- 
ment; training  is  given 
in  rug,  mop,  and  broom 
makmg.and  in  art  fkbrio 
weaving  as  vacancies 
occur  and  as  the  busi- 
ness expands. 


Subjects  taught  and 
special  features. 


Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  oommeiiciaiizing 
of  products;  the  numbv 
of  persons  employed  Is 
dependent  upon  ability 
to  keep  them  busy  by 
piecework  the  year 
round;  the  Howe  Me- 
moriaiC^ub  of  graduates 
of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion grants  small  loans 
to  worthy  members  to 
start  them  in  their  life 
work. 

Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  oommemlaiiirfng 
of  shop3chool,and  home 
products;  the  products 
of  home  industries  of 
blind  women  are  sold 
through  the  salesroom 
of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  of  the  commis- 
sion at  883  Boylston 
Street,  Boston;  manu- 
factured products  (mops, 
rugs,  and  brooms)  are 
disposed  of  in  regular 
commercial  channels, 
through  the  commis- 
sion's distributing  agent; 
shops,  especially  for  ren- 
ovating trades  (chairs, 
mattresses)  are  depend- 
ent on  patronage  of 
community;  the  com- 
mission may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, make  loans  of 
tools,  materials,  or  other 
equipment  necessary  for 
the  chosen  trade  or  busi- 
ness, either  to  be  re- 
turned or  to  be  paid  for 
on  easy  terms. 


B.— Opportunities  for  the  crippled. 


The  Industrial 
School  for  Crip- 
pled and  De- 
formed Childiren 
(private  day 
school  for  boys 
and  girls). 


Tha  New  England 
Paabody  Home 
for  CrippkKl  Chil- 
dren (private 
home  and  school 
for  boys  and 
girls). 


To  promote  the  education 
and  special  training  of 
the  crippled  and  of  the 
deformed. 


To  provide  a  home  for  the 
care  and  education  of 
hopelessly  crippled  chil- 
dren: to  malro  children 
who  would  otherwise  be 
dependent  self-confident 
and  wholly  or  partially 
self-supporting. 


Trade  classes  and  shops 
for  persons  over  15  jrears 
of  age  — Tvpesetting, 
printing,  basketrv,  cane 
seating,  needlework, 
making  of  wooden  arti- 
cles. 


Sewing;  cooking;  house- 
work; basketry;  cane 
seating;  typewriting; 
woodworking. 


Primary  and  grammar 
grade  branolies;  manual 
training  leading  to  the 
trade  class  and  ahop 
work;  conveyed  to  ana 
from  school  when  nec- 
essary; noon  meal  is 
given. 


Primary  and  grammar 
grade  branches;  sloyd; 
open-air  treatment  for 
tubercular  patiMits. 
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FOR  THE  Physically  Handicapped — Continued. 

A. — Opportunities  for  the  blind — Concluded. 


Requirements  for 
admission. 


20  to  70  vears  of  age: 
blind  adults  of  good 
character  during  years 
of  efficiency. 


Able-bodied  blind  ncr- 
sons.residents  of  Mass- 
achusetts, needing  in- 
dustrial training  and 
employment;  the 
commission  requires 
of  its  apprentioes— 
firtt,  that  they  shall 
take  up  apprentice- 
ship wiQi  the  distinct 
hope  and  determina- 
tion of  making  practi- 
cal and  effective  use 
of  the  trade  after  its 
mastery;  seeojid,  that 
they  shall  give  their 
best  energy  to  the 
masterinit  of  the 
ehoeen  trade;  third, 
that  they  shall  per- 
severe until  the  trade 

'  has  been  learned,  and 
shall  in  no  esse  with- 
draw without  due 
cause,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the 
proper  authorities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the 
oommlssion  reserves 
the  right  to  dismiss 
any  appientioe  for 
sufficient  reason: 
fourth,  that  they  shall 
oonform  to  reasonable 
and  customary  reg- 
ulations while  under 
instruction,  both  in 
and  out  of  class  rooms 
and  hours. 


Expense. 


The  business  is  self- 
sustaining  under  guar- 
antee of  the  Perkins 
Institution;  piecework 
wages  paid. 


Instruction  is  given 
without  charge  to  cit- 
izens of  Massachusetts 
who  are  qualified  for 
the  work  and  ap- 
proved by  the  com- 
mission ;  1 1  is  expected 
that  living  or  travel- 
ing expenses  during 
apprenticeship  will  be 
borne  by  the  appren- 
tices or  their  mends, 
as  far  as  possible;  in 
cases  where  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to 
do  so.  however,  the 
commission  may,  bv 
special  vote  in  each 
case,  make  industrial 
aid  appropriations  to 
be  appUed  thereto: 
workmen  are  paid 
piecework  wages. 


Season  and  session. 


The  workshop  depart- 
ment and  the  sales- 
room are  open  the 
3r3ar  round. 


Shops  in  operation 
ttiroughout  the  year, 
but  lunits  of  capital 
make  some  industries 
subject  to  seasonal 
shutdown  or  short 
time  according  to  fluc- 
tuations of  trade. 


riaoemants. 


Permanent,  subject  to 
efficiency  and  good  be* 
havlor. 


The  commission  is  able 
in  some  cases,  if  the 
apprentices  desire  1^ 
to  give  them  employ- 
ment in  its  own  work- 
shops; in  other  cases  in 
which  it  feels  con- 
fidence and  has  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  it  will 
make  efforts  to  secure 
similar  work  with 
other  employers,  or  to 
assist  in  establishing 
the  apprentloes  in  car- 
nring  on  their  trades  as 
home  industries. 


B. — Opportunities  far  the  crippled. 


years  of  age  and  over: 
crin]ried  or  defrnmed 
ana  mentally  normal; 
pupils  must  agree  to 
the  care  and  treat- 
ment prescribed  by 
their  own  physician 
or  by  the  physician  In 
attendance  at  the 
school. 


Crippled  or  deformed 
CTiklren,rocntally  nor- 
mal, living  in  New 
Boifbnd:  children  en- 
tend  for  not  less  than 
two  years  and  must 
be  under  12  years  of 

■08. 


Tuition  and  training 
free;  the  school  is  sup- 
ported by  a  small  en- 
dowment fund  and  by 
yearly  contributions. 


The  expense  for  care, 
treatment,  and  educa- 
tion is  adjusted  to  the 
financial  condition  of 
the  parents. 


9  a.  m  to  4  p.  m.— Oc- 
tober to  June  for  pri- 
mary and  grammar 
grades,  with  the  usual 
vacations;  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.— Printing  shop 
open  the  entire  vear; 
tune  required  to 
finish  the  course  de- 
pends upon  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the 
pupil. 

Morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  for  11 
months  In  the  year; 
pupils  may  enter  at 
any  time. 


The    school    does    not 

Siiarantee      positions, 
ut    gives    assistance 
when  possibleu 


Assistance  is  given  In 
Idadnff  pupQs  when 
possibte. 
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Chabt  No.  4. — Oboanizbd  Opportunriss 
B. — Opportunities  for  the  crippled — Concluded. 


Name. 


ICassaohusetts 
Hospital  School 
(public  for  boys 
and  girls). 


Purpose. 


To  remove  physical  dis- 
abilities as  far  as  poesi- 
ble  and  bund  up  the 
health  of  temponrily  or 
permanently  crippled 
and  deformed  children; 
to  give  practical  ele- 
mentary  education, 
manual  training,  and  vo- 
cational work  suited  to 
each  case,  with  a  view 
to  making  Hhe  children 
self-supporting,  or  at 
least  useful  members  of 
the  homes  to  which  thev 
return,  therebv  prevent- 
ing indifferent  nelpless- 
ness  and  ignorance. 


Industrial  features. 


(o)  For  boys— Practfeal 
nrm  and  garden  work, 
elementary  plumbing, 
steam  flttbig,  firing,  care 
of  boilers  and  en- 
gines, electric  wiring, 
carpentry  and  practical 
woodworking,  paint- 
ing, cobbling,  mannfao- 
turing  splints  and  sur- 
gkial  apparatus;  (6)  For 
girls— Kugmaklng,hand 
and  maoniiw  sewing, 
hand  and  machine  laun- 
dering, practical  house- 
keeping, telephone  oper- 
ating, Bbiary  work;  the 
above  are  taught  under 
the  Immediate  super- 
vision of  practical  In- 
structors and  workmen 
employed  at  the  institu- 
tion. 


Subjects  taught  and 
spiedal  features. 


Elementary  school 
branches;  music;  sloyd 
leading  to  practical 
woodworking  and  car- 
pentry; basketry;  book- 
binding. 


C. — Opportunities  for  the  deaf. 


Barah  Fuller 
Home  1  (for  little 
deaf  children- 
private  home 
school  for  boys 
and  girls). 


Horace  Mann 
School  for  the 
Deaf  (public  for 
boys  and  girls). 


Trade  School  for 
the  Deaf  (private 
day  classes  for 
boys  and  girls). 


New  Ensland  In- 
dustrial School 
for  Deaf  Mutes 
(private  board- 
ing school  for 
boys  and  girls). 

Boston  School  for 
the  Deaf  (public 
boarding  school 
for  boys  and 
girls). 


To  give  a  home,  with  care 
and  instruction,  to  such 
little  deaf  children  as 
are  too  young  to  «iter 
the  Horace  Mann  Public 
School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  also  for  those  whose 
I)arpiits  or  guardians 
can  not  give  at  home  the 
preliminary  instruction 
which  the  loss  of  hearing 
renders  necessary. 

The  education  and  train- 
ing of  children  too  deaf 
to  attend  the  ordinary 
public  school. 


Teaching  of  useful  indus- 
tries to  deaf  chndren. 


The  education  and  train- 
ing of  deaf  children  or 
children  too  deaf  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools 
advantageously. 

To  train  the  minds,  hands, 
and  bodies,  and  develop 
the  character  of  deaf 
boys  and  girls. 


For  bovs— Woodworking; 
for  girls— Sewing,  cook- 
ing. 


For  boys— Metal  work; 
for  gins— Dressmaidng, 
millinery,  embroidery, 
designing. 


For  bovs— Manual  train- 
ing, leading  to  wood- 
working, basketry,  chair 
seating;  for  girl»--Sew- 
ing. 

For  boys— Manual  train- 
ing leading  to  cabinet 
work;  for  girls— Train- 
ing in  light  housework 
and  table  work,  sewing, 
cooking,  embroidery; 
forbojrsand  girls- Free- 
hand, model,  and  object 
drawing. 

1  The  Sarah  Fuller  Home  School  is  limited  to  receive  and  care  for  but  10  children  at  a  time,  with  the  bop« 
that  other  amall  home  sohoob  of  the  same  kind  may  be  established  throughout  the  State. 


Eni^lsh  is  tau^t  by 
means  of  speech  and  Up 
reading;  elementary 
reading,  writinf,  and 
numbed  work;  Kinder- 
garten ooQupatkms— 
sewing,  weaving,  paper 
folding,  jpaner  cuUlxig, 
clay  modeling. 


English  is  taught  throogh 
speech  and  speech  read- 
ing as  a  foundation  for 
elementary  school 
branches;  paper  folding; 
cardboard  construction: 
free-hand  drawing:  sloyd 
leading  to  woodwork- 
ing; the  transportatloD 
of  pupils  to  and  Ihun 
school  is  paid. 

Speech  and  lip  reading  Is 
taught  the  nrst  year  in 
connection  with  each 
trade. 


English  is  taught  by 
means  of  speech  and  Up 
reading  in  elementary 
school  branches;  light 
housework. 

English  is  taught  by 
means  of  speech  and  lq> 
reading  in  elementary 
school  branches. 
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VOB  THM  PHTBioAiiiT  Hani>icappki>— Continued . 

B, — Opporiunitiei  for  tke  crippled — Concluded. 


Reqatremento  for 
idmiston. 


Crippled  or  deformed 
chUdno  of  the  Com- 
monweelth  between 
the  egM  of  5  and  15 
yeen  who  we  men> 
tally  oompetent  to 
attend  the  pabUc 
schools:  both  sexes 
and  all  races  are  ad- 
mitted; no  prevfoos 
tntninc  is  required. 


Season  and  session. 


$4  a  iraek— When  par- 
ents are  unable  to 
meet  this  expense,  the 
place  of  le^l  settle 
ment  is  resnonsiUe  for 
payment;  96  or  more 
per  week  for  mivate 

K dents,  aoocMtUng  to 
5  amount  of  care 
required. 


The  hospital  is  open 
and  the  sehod  Is  in 
session  all  the  year. 


Plaoemmts, 


C3iildren  are 
when  ^ihyaioally  abia 
to  enter  the  publlo 
schools,  or  are  assisted 
to  assume  positions  In 
the  community  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to 
become  partially  or 
wholly  sell-supporting. 


C— Opportunities  for  the  deaf. 


Any  deaf  child  between 
2  and  5  years  of  age, 
mentally  normal. 


Any  deaf  child  over  5 
yean  of  age. 


Any  deaf  child  over  14 
years  of  age. 


Any  deaf  child  over  6 
years  of  age. 


Any  deaf  child  over  5 
years  of  age. 


The  SUte  allows  $250 
per  annum  for  each 
child  imable  to  pay; 
the  charee  for  j>aying 
pupils    is    9350    per 


annum. 


Free  to  residents  of 
Massachusetts;  ex- 
pense is  borne  for  10 
vears.  or  in  excep- 
tional cases  for  a 
longer  period,  par- 
tiaUv  by  the  citv  of 
Boston  and  partially 
by  the  State. 


Admission  free;  sup- 
ported by  private  suD- 
scription;  work  done 
by  the  pupils  is  sold 
to  pay  for  th^  tui- 
tion; 5  per  cent  on 
salable  articles  paid  to 
pupils. 

Aamlsslon  free  to  resi- 
dents of  New  Eng- 
land: expense  is  borne 
by  endowment  fund, 
State  grant,  private 
subsertpttons. 

Admission  free;  expense 
is  borne  by  the  State 
for  10  years,  or  in 
exceptional  cases  for 
a  longer  period. 


9  to  11.15  a.  m.;  2  to  3 

?>.  m.;  September  to 
une;  child  remains  in 
school  until  six  years 
of  age. 


9  a.m.  to  12  m.;  1.30  to 
3  p.  m.;  5  days  in  the 
weak;  September  to 
June. 


2.30  to  4  p.  m.,  5  days  in 
the  week;  9  a.  m.  to 
12  m.,  1  to  3  p.  m., 
Saturday;  September 
to  June;  9  a.  m.  to  12 
m. ,  6  days  in  the  week , 
during  July;  2-year 
course. 

8.30  a.  m.  to  12  ra.;  1  to 
2.30  p.  m.;  5  days  in 
the  week;  September 
to  June. 


9  to  11.30  a.  m.;  1.15  to 
3.30  p.  m.;  September 
to  June. 


ApplicatioQ  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Horace 
Mann  or  other  schools 
for  the  deaf  must  be 
made  by  the  parents 
or  guardian. 


Boston  Educational 
soclation  for  Deaf  Chil- 
dren assists  pupils  In 
finding  positions. 


Assistance  given  to  place 
pupils  in  Suitable  posi- 
tions. 
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Thart  No.  4. — Organized  Opportunities 


C-  Opportunitus  for  the  t/«i/--(.'oncluded. 


•  • 


Name. 


Clarke  School  for 
the  Deaf  (sefbi- 
pablic  boarding 
school  for  boys 
and  girls). 


American  School 
for  the  Deaf  i 
(semipublic 
boarding  school 
for  boys  and 
girls). 


Purpose. 


The  education  and  train* 
ing  of  children  too  deaf 
to  attend  public  schools 
advantageously. 


The  education  and  train- 
ing of  children  too  deaf 
to  be  instnicted  in  the 
public  schools. 


Industrial  features. 


For  boys  —  Cablnetmak- 
ing,  typewriting,  wood 
carving,  instrumental 
drawing;  for  girls— Sew- 
ing, coolcing,  woa\'ing, 
wood  carving. 


For  bovs— C^abinetmak- 
ing:  for  girls -Dress- 
making, sewing,  cook- 
ing. 


Subjects  taught  and 
special  features. 


English  is  taught  throogh 
speech  and  Up  reading 
as  a  foundation  for  ele- 
mentary school  branches 
and  special  high  school 
subjects;  stoyd;  bas- 
ketry; training  in  light 
housework;  gymnasium 
work;  normil  class  for 
teaches  of  the  deaf  un- 
der the  oral  method. 

English  is  taught  by  oral 
and  manual  meUiods  as 
a  basis  for  elementary 
school  iH^nches  and  for 
special  high  school  sub- 
jects; sfoyd;  finee-h&nd 
drawing;  training  in 
light  housework. 


>  We  mentfon  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford  because  the  Massachusetts  Legidature  pro- 
viding for  the  free  instruction  of  the  deaf  includes  admissfon  to  this  school  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  CmB« 
monwealth. 
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FOR  THE  Physically  Handicapped — Concluded. 

C. — Opportunities  for  the  rf«i/— Concluded, 


Requirements  for 
admission. 

Expense  <^ 
Admission  free  to  resi- 

Season and  session. 
9  to  11.45  a.  m.;  1.30  to 

Placements. 

Any  deaf  child  over  5 

Assistance  given  to  place 

years  of  afe.  There  is 
no  fixed  limit  to  the 

dents    of    Massachu- 

3.45 p.  m.;  5  days  in 

pupUs. 

setts;  expense  is  borne 

the  week;  September 

length    of    time    for 
which  a  pupil  may  be 

by  the  State  for  10 

to  June. 

vears.   or   in   excep- 
tional cases  for  a  longer 
period;  the  charge  for 

retained. 

paying  pupils  is  1400 

per  annum. 

Any  deaf  child  over  G 
years  of  age. 

Expense  is  borne  by  the 
Slate  for  10  years,  or 

Monde  vs  to  Fridays— 
7  to  8.45  a.  m.,  indus- 

Do. 

in   exceptional  cases 

trial  work;  4.15  to  5.45 

for  a  longer  period. 

p.  m. ,  industrial  work ; 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m. ,  school 

work;  2  to  4  p.  m., 
school  work,    ^tur- 

days— 7  to  11  a.  m., 
industrial   work;   no 

school  work;  Septem- 

ber to  June. 
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It  is  evident  that  although  vocational  guidance  is  still  a  very  new 
subject  it  is  receiving  much  attention  in  Boston.  The  committee 
on  vocational  direction,  working  through  the  vocational  counselors 
appointed  in  every  school,  and  the  Home  and  School  Association, 
working  through  groups  of  parents,  are  acting  directly  upon  the 
children  and  their  guardians,  trying  to  rouse  an  interest  m  the  child's 
future  which  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  choice  of  an  occupation  and 
an  effort  to  prepare  for  that  occupation  before  school  days  are  over. 
The  Vocation  Bureau  for  boy^  and  young  men  and  the  Girls  Trade 
Education  League  for  girls  and  young  women  are  investigating 
trades  aud  supplying  the  information  as  to  their  requirements  and 
opportunities  which  the  counselors  heed  that  they  may  advise  and 
the  children  that  they  may  choose  wisely.  The  Women's  Municipal 
League  approaches  the  subject  from  another  standpoint,  securing 
and  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  where  and  how,  after  the  choice 
has  been  made,  training  for  the  chosen  vocation  may  be  secured. 
The  vocation  counselors,  the  Vocation  Bureau,  and  the  Girls  Trade 
Education  League  are  all  carrying  on  active  work  in  inciting  the  chil- 
dren to  secure  the  necessary  training,  in  following  them  up  after 
they  become  wage  earners,  and  in  aiding  them  through  the  difficult 
period  of  adjustment.  All  work  in  the  closest  cooperation,  with  the 
result  that  duplication  and  neglect  alike  seem  to  have  been  avoided. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outUned  above,  there  have  been  some 
new  developments  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1911.  The 
Massachusetts  Legislatiu*e  has  directed  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  ''need  and  practicability  of  part- 
time  schooUng,  vocational,  and  otherwise,  for  working  children,  and 
also  the  establishment  of  an  apprentice  system."  The  plans  which 
are  being  formulated  for  this  investigation  contemplate  an  inquiry 
not  only  into  the  school  needs  of  young  workers,  but  also  into  the 
nature  of  the  employments  open  to  them  with  special  reference  to 
their  educational  possibilities.  It  is  evident  that  the  results  of 
this  investigation  will  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  vocational  guidance. 

As  an  enlargement  of  its  work  of  training,  the  Vocation  Biureau  has 
under  consideration  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  departments  of 
graduate  study,  in  which  those  wishing  to  become  vocational  coun- 
selors may  receive  a  thorough  preparation  for  their  work.  The  plans 
have  not  been  fully  matured,  but  negotiations  with  leading  imiversi- 
ties  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  department  are  under  way. 

The  Boston  School  Board  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  pubhc-school  system 
with  a  paid  worker  in  charge,  subordinate  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  This  will  mean  the  presence  in  the  schools  of  an  expert 
in  vocational  guidance,  free  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  subject. 
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APPENDIX  I.— THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  ACTiVlTAKS  OF  THE  BOSTON  VOCATION 

BXTBSAXT. 

COBRESPONDENCB. 

1.  Blail  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  asking  for  information  and  for  help  to  organize 

similar  work — school  boards,  deans  of  colleges,  training  schools,  employen,  and 
{parents. 

2.  Letters  from  boys  and  youi^  men  seeking  guidance  into  vocations. 

3.  Letters  from  people  in  employment  asking  for  advice. 

4.  Letters  from  people  interested  in  special  cases. 

5.  Correspondence  m  connection  with  the  investigation  of  occupations. 

6.  Correspondence  in  connection  with  course  on  vocational  guidance  at  Harvard 

Summer  School. 

7.  Correspondence  with  school  superintendents  in  connection  with  training  course 

for  vocational  counselors. 

CONFERENCES. 

1.  Dailv  conferences  with  people  interested  in  the  work  of  the  bureau,  with  the 

autnorities  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  organizations  seeking  to  do  such  public 
service. 

2.  Ccmferences  with  those  seeking  educational  and  vocational  course?  in  schools  and 

colleges. 

8.  Consultation  with  teachers,  parents,  business  men,  and  social  workers  upon  voca^ 

tional  problems. 

4.  Conferences  of  teachers  with  vocational  lectures. 

5.  Conference  with  principals  and  counselors  at  schools  throu^out  the  city  on  voca- 

tional problems  and  for  consultation  with  the  graduating  classes. 

DEVELOPING  AND   EXTENDING   WORK. 

1.  Following  up  the  vocational  meetings  held  in  conjunction  with  the  chamber  of 

commerce. 

2.  Cooperating  with  authorities  in  establishing  similar  bureaus. 

3.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 

4.  Follow  up  of  clippings  and  news  on  significant  work  elsewhere  of  interest  to  the 

bureau. 

5.  Organizing  district  vocational  guidance  committees  with  school  counselors  as 

chairmen,  and  stated  meetings  in  this  office  with  the  director. 

6.  Organizing  groups  of  employers  to  act  as  individual  advisers  to  bureau  applicants 

with  reference  to  their  specialty. 

7.  Lectures  to  parents'  associations. 

8.  Speaker's  bureau. 

COMMITTEE   MEETINGS. 

1.  Bc^lar  meetings  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  are  held  in  the 

omces  every  month. 

2.  Special  meetings  of  the  board  are  called  whenever  the  interests  and  activities  of  the 

bureau  require  it. 

COURSE   FOR  COUNSELORS. 

1.  Meetings  two  Wednesday  afternoons  a  month  dealing  with  various  vocations. 

2.  R^ula?  conferences  with  subdivided  groups  of  teachere  in  the  Vocation  Bureau 

office. 
8.  Appointments  with  groups  of  counselors  in  selected  school  districts. 
4;  Discussion  of  vocational  problems  with  the  counselors. 

5.  Interchange  of  experience. 

6.  Eventual  collection  of  records  and  data  by  counselors  and  analysis  of  same  by  the 

bureau. 

7.  Opportunity  on  the  day  following  lectures  for  teachers  who  wish  more  detailed 

information  to  meet  the  vocational  lecturers. 

8.  Morning  visits  by  the  director  to.  schools  for  consultation  with  principals  and 

counselors,  with  brief  addresses  to  graduating  classes. 
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THE   HARVAKD   SUMMER  COURSE. 


1.  Vocational  guidance. — The  duties  and  equipment  of  teachers  as  vocational  coun« 

selors;  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocational  guidance — ^Lecturee,  reading  and 
conferences.  Ten  lectures,  b^:inning  July  7,  and  continuing  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  4  p.  m.  tor  tluree  weeks. 

2.  Fee,  $5  for  students  registered  in  another  summer  course;  $10  for  those  who  take 

this  course  alone.  An  auditor's  ticket  will  admit  to  this  couroe,  but  as  a  regular 
member  only,  not  as  a  mere  auditor. 

3.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  50  members.    Students  will  be  admitted  in  order  <^ 

application  to  the  dean,  provided  they  have  previously  consulted  the  instructor. 


SCHOOL  VOCATION   COMMnTES. 


1.  Regular  meetings  on  Monday  afternoons. 

2.  Preparation  of  plans  for  school  guidance. 

3.  School  vocational  policies  passed  on  by  committee. 

4.  Cooperating  with  bureau  to  maintain  the  course  for  counselors,  promoting  voca* 

tional  lectures,  and  securing  vocational  data  about  children  in  school,  those 
about  to  leave  school,  and  those  who  have  left  school. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  OCCUPATIONS. 


1.  An  investigation  of  the  leading  occupations  open  to  boys  in  the  city  of  Boston, 

showing  conditions,  requirements,  pay,  and  opportunities  in  each. 

2.  The  cara  system  of  investigation  used  touches  each  occupation  at  50  points  of 

interest,  including  health  ooard  and  census  reports,  bibbography,  ana  schools 
giving  preparation  for  the  vocation. 

3.  These  cards  are  written  out  and  prepared  in  duplicate.    They  are  kept  on  file  in 

the  bureau  and  from  them  vocational  bulletins  are  made. 

4.  This  investigation  is  conducted  by  making  personal  visits  to  firms,  shops,  or  fac- 

tories; and  Dy  consultation  with  employers,  superintendents,  and  labor  men. 

VOCATIONAL  ADVISING. 

1.  People  who  have  no  fixed  plan  in  life  come  to  the  bureau  daily  for  consultation 

and  advice. 

2.  Young  men  now  employed  in  various  places  in  the  city  come  for  conference  upon 

progress  in  their  vocation  or  upon  changes  to  oth^  pursuits. 

3.  Parents  and  friends  come  regularly  to  consult  the  bureau  in  the  interests  of  boys 

and  young  men  known  to  them. 

4.  Employers  consult  with  the  bureau. 

PUBUCATION8. 

1.  Leafiet  on  the  bureau  and  its  purposes. 

2.  Bibliography  of  books  and  periodicals  in  English  and  German  dealing  with  voca- 

tional direction. 

3.  Speeches  and  lectures  on  subjects  dealing  with  vocational  direction. 

4.  Tne  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth,  in  press,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

5.  Vocational  bulletins. 

6.  The  vocational  bulletins  are  for  the  use  of  the  Boston  school  counselors,  boys  and 

their  parents,  and  ultimately  the  general  public.  All  vocations  in  which  a  con- 
sideraole  number  of  boys  is  employed  will  oe  investigated  at  length  and  presented 
in  bulletin  form. 

UBRARY. 

1.  A  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  general  work  of  the  bureau. 

2.  All  the  books  on  vocational  problems  from  the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Parsons. 

3.  State  and  municipal  health  and  census  reports. 

4.  Periodicals  dealing  with  vocational  subjects,  and  school  and  college  catalogues. 

5.  A  n>ecial  deposit  nom  the  Boston  Public  Library  of  books  listed  in  uie  biblic^raphy 

oi  the  bulletins. 

6.  Vocational  Reference  Library — collection  of  pamphi^ts,  letters,  clippings,  etc., 

from  other  countries. 
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TRADE  PAPERS. 

Free  subscription  has  been  obtained  to  many  of  the  leading  trade  papers  of  the  indus- 
tries of  me  country,  for  help  in  studying  the  occupations  and  for  reference  use  in 
the  bureau. 

Some  of  these  are:  The  American  Carpenter  and  Builder,  the  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter,  the  Apothecary,  the  Box  Maker,  the  Clay  Worker,  the  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Journal,  the  Implement  A^e,  the  Iron  Age,  the  Journal  of 
Education,  Modern  Methods,  the  National  Builder,  the  Sample  Case,  System, 
the  Wood  Worker,  labor  papers,  educational  periodicals. 

VOCATIONAL  REFERENCE   FILE. 

1.  A  ready  reference  file  (similar  to  index  system)  grouped  according  to  general 

vocation,  ^ying  the  opportunities  (private  and  puDlicj  for  fitting  for  vocational 
subjects^  giving  principally  a  brief  and  concise  description  of  the  course  of  study, 
the  institutions  where  this  can  be  best  obtained,  the  time,  the  reauirements  of 
age,  sex,  examination,  the  cost  (or  tuition),  and  other  notes  which  nave  distinct 
bearing  on  the  course. 

2.  Also  corresponding  with  this  '* ready  reference  file''  (for  immediate  purposes 

mainly)  to  have  Bled  on  shelves  the  latest  catalo^es,  pamphlets,  circiuars,  and 
other  printed  matter  for  all  vocational  training  in  Boston  and  outside.  Later 
arranging  to  be  kept  posted  on  the  latest  changes  in  courses  (for  revision  of  file 
and  reference  library)  and  ha\nng  knowledge  of  courses  and  schools  that  are 
undesirable. 


APPENDIX  n.— THE  PLAN  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  OCCIFPATIONS. 

PURPOSES. 

1 .  To  gather  a  body  of  detailed  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  various  occupations 

open  to  bovs  and  young  men  in  Boston  and  \ncinity  in  skilled  and  unskilled, 
professional,  and  other  pursuits. 

2.  To  place  this  material  in  the  hands  of  Boston  teachers  and  vocational  counselors. 

3.  To  use  this  information  in  advising  the  hundreds  of  boys  and  young  men  who  come 

to  the  bureau  for  aid. 

4.  To  have  it  available  at  the  bureau  for  general  public  use. 

5.  To  make  it 'the  basis  of  a  series  of  vocational  bulletins. 

METHODS. 

1.  B^  a  card  system  of  investigation,  touching  the  occupation  at  50  points  of  vital 

interest. 

2.  By  studying  all  available,  carefully  selected,  firms  in  the  same  industry. 

3.  By  goins  throu^  factories,  workshops,  stores,  and  places  where  boys  are  employed, 

to  study  conditions  of  emplo>rment  at  first  nand. 

4.  By  personal  interviews  of  the  investigator  with  employers,  superintendents,  fore- 

men, and  employees  in  an  occupation. 

5.  By  interviewing  officials  of  labor  unions,  clubs,  or  associations  representative  of 

an  occupation. 

6.  By  verifying  all  material  upon  an  occupation  by  repeated  vifiits,  and  by  going  to 

other  firms  or  individuals  in  the  same  occupation. 

7.  By  a  wide  use  of  books  and  periodical  literature. 

THE   FIRM. 

1.  Name  of  firm  and  address. 

2.  Superintendent  or  employment  manager. 

3.  Total  number  of  employees,  male  and  female. 

4.  Numbers  of  girls  ana  boys. 

5.  Shifting  in  relative  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  if  any. 

6.  Union,  nonunion,  or  open  shop. 

7.  Will  tne  employer  take  bovs  sent  bv  the  Vocation  Bureau? 

8. .Will  he  attend  conferences  neld  by  tne  bureau,  if  invited?  ^ 

9.  Every  effort  is  made  to  establi^  cordial  cooperation. 
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THB  OCCUPATION. 

i.  The  nature  of  the  occupation  or  industry. 

2.  The  procesBes  of  manumcture  or  divisions  of  work  involved  in  it. 

3.  The  varietjr  of  skill  required  for  entering  the  occupation. 
1.  Opportunities  for  changes  from  one  department  to  another. 

5.  Employment  offered  seasonal  or  steady  through  the  year. 

6.  Phjreical  conditions  of  the  occupation. 

7.  Special  dangers,  as  machinery,  dust,  moisture,  heat  or  cold,  hard  hihor,  stndn, 

monotony. 

8.  Competitive  conditions  and  future  of  the  industry. 

9.  White  cards  used  to  show  piuvuits  with  normal  conditions  and  future;  colored  carda 

for  "dead-end  "  or  dangerous  pursuits. 

PAY. 

1.  Pay  at  the  beginning,  as  ¥Fages  or  salary,  and  hours  oi  employment. 

2.  Pay  of  certain  ages  and  various  groups.  ^ 
8.  Time  or  piece  payment,  premium  or  bonus. 

4.  The  rate  of  increase. 

5.  Upon  what  does  increase  in  ])ay  depend? 

6.  Minimum,  average,  and  maximum  pay  of  those  in  the  occupation. 

POSITIONS  AND  ADVAN0BMBNT8. 

1.  Positions  open  to  boys,  as  employees  in  factory,  workshop,  or  salesroom. 

2.  Opportunities  for  advancement,  as — 

a.  In  office. 

h.  Foreman  or  superintendent. 

c.  Buyer. 

d.  Traveling  salesman. 

e.  Manager. 

/.  Partnerriiip  or  proprietor. 

OTHXB  INTORMATION. 

1.  Comment  and  report  upon  the  occupation  by  the  State  board  of  health. 

2.  Statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau  upon  the  occupation  in  Boston,  in  the  State,  and 

in  the  United  States. 
8.  Biblio^phy  for  this  industry,  as  the  latest  books  or  periodical  articles  dealing 

with  it. 
4.  A  list  of  schoob  giving  vocational  training  for  this  occupation. 

TRADB  PAPBRB. 

Flee  subscription  has  been  obtained  to  man^  of  the  leading  trade  papers  of  the  indua> 
tries  of  the  country  for  help  in  studying  the  occupa&ons  and  for  reference  use 
in  the  bureau. 

Some  of  these  are:  The  American  Carpenter  and  Builder,  The  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter,  The  Apothecary,  The  Box  Maker,  The  Clay  Worker,  The  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Journal,  The  Implement  Age,  The  Iron  Age.  The  Journal  of 
Education,  Modem  Methods^  The  National  Builder,  The  Sample  Case,  System, 
The  Wood  Worker,  labor  penodicals,  educational  periodicals. 

VOCATIONAL  BULLETINS. 

1.  From  the  material  on  the  vocational  cards,  from  books  and  papers  upon  occupa- 

tions, and  from  other  information  are  prepared  vocational  bulletins,  giving  as 
loading  points:  (a)  The  occupation,  its  nature,  conditions,  and  future;  (h)  pay, 
positions,  and  opportimitiee;  (c)  the  boy,  qualities  and  training;^  (d)  commentB 
of  people  in  the  occupation;  (e)  health  reports;  (/)  census  statistics;  (g)  bib- 
liograpny;  (A)  schools. 

2.  For  verification  and  suggestion  these  bulletins  are  submitted  to  men  who  have 

given  information  in  an  investigation  and  to  other  persons  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion, in  typewritten  and  in  proof  form. 

8.  These  bulletins  give  simple  and  direct  working  information  upon  the  various 
occupations  open  to  boys  and  young  men  in  Greater  Boston. 

4.  They  are  for  the  use  of  the  bureau,  ofteachers,  parents,  boys,  and  others  interested 
in  the  weUate  of  youth. 
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THE  BOY. 

1.  How  boys  are  usually  secured  in  an  industry. 

2.  What  previous  positions  they  have  held  elsewhere. 

3.  What  questions  asked,  tests  applied,  or  records  kept. 

4.  The  age  of  entering  the  occupation. 

5.  Eklucational  requirements. 

6.  The  advantages  of  various  kinds  of  educational  equipment. 

7.  Physical  and  personal  reauirements. 

8.  Continuation  of  training  tor  advancement  in  the  occupation. 

COMMENTS  OF  PEOPLE. 

1.  Comments  of  people  in  the  industry  as  to  its  nature,  future,  and  what  it  offers  as 
an  occupation  for  boys:  (a)  Of  the  employer  or  superintendent;  (6)  of  the  fore- 
man or  floor  superintendent;  (c)  of  boys  now  employed  in  the  occupation;  (cf) 
of  people  formerly  engajB;ed  in  tne  occupation  or  who  may  have  intimate  or  expert 
knowledge  concerning  it. 

UIBOB  PBRIODICAXS. 

1.  The  American  Federationist. 

2.  Machinists'  Monthly  Journal. 

3.  Pattern  Makers'  Journal. 

4.  The  Typographical  Journal. 

5.  The  International  Molders'  Journal. 

6.  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Clothing  Trades  (formeriy  The  Garment  Worker). 

APPENDIX  m.— SCHEDXTLE  OF  aUESTIONS  FOB  INVESTIGATION  OF  Df* 
STITTJTIONS,  USED  BT  EDXTCATIONAL  DEPABTXENT  OF  WOMEN'S 
XUNICIPAL  LEAOVE  OF  BOSTON. 

Institution: 

Name? 

Age  of  school? 

Incorporated  (where)? 

Denominational  and  settlement  aflUiations? 

Location? 

Telephone  number? 

OflScers? 

Purpose? 

Requirements  for  admission: 

Academic? 

Age? 

Sex? 

Previous  training? 

Other  requirements  (colored  or  foreign)? 

Tuition: 

By  year,  term,  subject? 

Charge  for  materials? 

Curriculum: 

Content  of  course  of  study? 

Individual  subjects? 

Time  reauired  for  graduation? 

Season  ot  giving  the  course? 

Length  of  course? *. 

Hours  per  week? .- 

When  may  pupils  enter? 

Session: 

Morning? 

Afternoon? 

Evening? 

Combination  of  any  two? 

Probationary  period? 

Outside  preparation  for  class? 


• 
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Credit  by  examinations? 

Written,  oral,  industrial? 

Subject  certificate  or  diploma  granted? 

Diploma  accepted  by  higher  institutions? 

Sources  of  information? 

Equipment,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  material  (wood,  cloth,  etc.),  power  (elec- 
trical), books,  charts,  etc.? 

Finances: 

Endowed? 

Annual  expense? 

Is  the  product  commercialized? 

Number  of  students — graduates  per  year — teachers: 

On  full  time? 

On  part  time? 

Paid,  or  volunteer? 

Methods  of  advertisement  for  students: 

Catalogues? : 

Circulars? 

Distribution  of  literature 

Field  agents? 

Employment  service? 

Follow-up  methods? 

Placements — ^positions  guaranteed  or  assistance  given  to  place  graduates   through 

agencies  or  employers? 

Vocational  library? 

Is  there  State  inspection? 

Is  there  supervision? 

Educational  or  otherwise? 

Use  of  buildii^  for  outside  lectures,  etc.? 

Assistance  in  miding  boarding  places? 

Remarks  by  students? 

APPENDIX  IV.— LETTBS  FOBMS. 

Form  No.  1. 

The  subcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  of  the  Women^  Municipal  League 
is  planning  a  study  of  opportunities  lor  vocational  education  in  Boston.  It  will  be 
of  real  ass&tance  to  us  in  our  work  if  you  will  kindly  send  to  the  above  address  two 
copies  of  your  latest  report. 

May  we  also  trouble  you  to  answer  the  following  questions — 

1.  Have  you  any  other  available  literature  bearing  upon  the  work  of  your  insti- 
tution?   If  so,  how  may  we  obtain  it? 

2.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  and  address  of  any  person  especially  interested  in 
your  work  who  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  this  committee  by  gi^'i'^g  *t  further  infor- 
mation? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  favor,  I  am, 

Sincerely,  yours,  

» 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Boston, 

Form  No.  2. 

The  subcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League 
is  preparing  for  publication  a  series  of  charts  describing  and  classifying  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  principal  opportunities  for  vocational  training  in  Boston. 

It  will  be  of  real  assistance  to  us  in  our  work  if  you  will  send  to  the  above  address 
two  copies  of  your  latest  report. 

We  shall  be  very  grateful  also  if  you  will  kindly  furnish  added  information  to  the 
college  student  representing  our  committee  who  will  call  upon  you  later. 

With  warm  appreciation  of  your  assistance  in  the  past  and  thanking  you  for  this 
further  cooperation,  we  remain, 

Sincerely,  yours,  

Chairjnan  Subcommittee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Boston, 
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Form  No.  3. 

The  Bubcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  in  Boston  is  preparing  Chart  No. 
2 — Advanced  Industrial  Training — for  immediate  nublication. 

A  study  of  the  inclosed  Chart  No.  1 — Principal  Opportunities  for  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  Cioston — published  April,  1909,  will  acquaint  you  with  the  scope  of  the  work 
undertaken  and  a  reference  to  the  starred  notes  at  the  bottom  will  give  you  the  order 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  the  series  of  charts. 

The  inclosed  copy  of  Chart  No.  1  ^ows  the  form  in  which  the  information  from 
your  school  will  be  arranged  for  Chart  No.  2. 

The  league's  research  student  has  tabulated  the  information  gathered  from  the 
printed  report  and  from  a  visit  to  the  school. 

We  request  that  you  examine  this  tabulation,  make  what  corrections  are  necessary, 
and  return  it  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Our  reason  for  making  this  request  is  that  wc  wish  to  g^ve  to  each  institution  to  be 
listed  the  opportunity  of  (1)  correctly  stating  the  material  to  be  printed  and  of  (2) 
arranging  this  material  in  the  order  of  its  educationarimportance. 

The  charts  are  to  be  hung  in  the  public  schools,  in  factories,  and  in  other  places 
where  this  descriptive  account  of  the  vocational  opportunities  of  Boston  will  be  serv- 
iceable to  students,  teachers,  parents,  employers,  and  persons  most  interested  in 
the  vocational  guidance  of  young  people. 

With  warm  aj^preciation  of  your  assistance  in  the  past  and  thanking  you  for  this 
further  cooperation,  we  remain, 

Sincerely,  yours,  

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Boston, 

Form  No.  4. 
letter  with  chart  distribution. 

This  chart  is  sent  to  you  by  the  subcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  of  the 
Women's  Municipal  League  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools. 

The  league  asks  that  vou  aid  in  snreading  this  information  concerning  Boston's 
vocational  opportunities  oy  hanging  the  chart  in  some  conspicuous  place  where  the 
teachers  and  pupils  may  study  it. 

Please  keep  as  definite  record  as  possible  of  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  so  that 
at  a  later  date  some  estimate  can  be  made  of  its  value. 

The  league  would  be  gratified  also  if  there  is  an  opportunity  for  its  examination  by 
the  parents'  association  and  vocational  counselor  meeting  in  your  school  building. 
Cordially,  yours. 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Boston. 

Form  No.  5. 
follow-up — factories. 

The  subcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League, 
through  the  courtesy  of  (name  proper  factqrv  authorities),  sent  you  last  May  Chart  rio. 
1 — Principal  Opportunities  for  Inaustrial  Eklucation  in  Boston— requesting  that  it  be 
hung  where  your  employees  might  study  it. 

The  committee  is  now  desirous  of  gathering  further  information  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  the  chart  and  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  aid  us  by  answer- 
ing the  following  questions: 

1.  Was  the  chart  so  hung? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  the  information  on  the  chart  was  of  value  to  youf 
employees? 

3.  Cfan  you  add  any  information  or  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  chart? 

With  warm  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  answering  these  questions,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours. 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Boston, 
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Fork  No.  6. 
follow-up — ^public  schools. 

The  subcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League, 
with  the  api»x>val  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  sent  you  last  May  a  copy 
of  Chart  No.  1 — Principal  Opportunities  for  Industrial  Education  in  Boston. 

We  requested  that  the  cha^  be  hun^  where  the  teachers  and  older  classes  might 
study  it  and  where  the  parents'  association  and  vocational  counselor  of  the  sclio<d 
m^ht  examine  it. 

The  league  is  now  desirous  of  gathering  further  information  about  the  usefulness 
of  the  chs^  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  aid  us  by  answering 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Was  the  cnart  so  hung? 

2.  Was  it  called  to  the  attention  of — 
\  The  teachers  in  your  school? 
)  The  parents'  association? 

[c)  The  vocational  counselor  advising  in  your  school? 

3.  Do  YOU  know  of  cases  where  the  information  on  the  chart  was  of  value  to  pupils? 

4.  Will  you  add  any  infcn'mation  or  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  chart? 

With  warm  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  answering  these  questions,  I  am» 
Sincerely,  yours. 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Vocational  OpportunitieM  in  Boston, 

APPENDIX  v.— SCHEDULE  FOB  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
PBIVATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  OPPOBT UNITIES  HADE  BT  COLLEGE 
STX7DENTS  IN  COOPEBATION  WITH  THE  WOMEN'S  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE. 

SCHEDULE   I. — ^PRELIMINART  WORK. 

To  be  done  by  the  league's  committee  and  by  a  graduate  student,  arranged  as 
follows: 

In  prep<£ration  for  thefint  meeting  unth  the  college  students. 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  schools  of  the  types  to  be  studied,  consulting  city  directory, 
telephone  directory,  school  book  publishers'  list,  individuals  and  ofganizatk>ns  rem- 
sen  ted  on  the  reference  list  of  eaucational  experts  which  the  league  committee  lias 
compiled  for  consultation. 

Scnools  listed  by  city  and  State  authorities. 
(a)  Public  schools. 
(6)  Private  schools. 
■  These  lists  should  be  complete  as  to  name,  address,  telephone  number,  and  prin- 
cipal or  director's  name. 

2.  Send  circular  letters  to  the  principals  and  directors  of  schools,  explaining  the 
purpose  and  method  of  the  committee  in  making  the  study,  requesting  copies  of 
all  reports,  catalogues,  and  other  printed  matter  concerning  the  school,  ana  men- 
tioning the  visit  ot  a  student  to  interview  the  principal. 

3.  ftepare  for  each  student — 
^a)  List  of  questions  to  be  asked  the  principals  of  the  schools. 

bS  Schedule  which  explains  the  sequence  of  the  student's  work. 
[c)  Card  for  name  and  address  of  the  investigating  student  and  the  schoob  as- 
signed her. 

Detail  preparation  for  the  second  meeting. 

1.  Presentation  of  practical  results  of  the  previous  charts.  This  r^sum^  to  be 
compiled  from  letters  from  parents'  associations,  factories  and  schools  in  which  the 
charts  were  placed,  and  from  visits  to  the  schools  listed. 

2.  Discussion  of  opinions  of  various  educational  and  vocational  authorities  as  to 
the  value  of  the  charts  and  the  points  that  the  student  should  be  especialljr  keen 
to  observe,  and  with  representatives  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  parents'  association, 
school  committee,  public  school  principals,  directors  of  private  schools  of  high  stand- 
ing, graduates  of  the  schools,  employers  of  graduates,  employment  agencies,  and 
authorities  on  the  type  of  schools  being  studied. 
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Detail  prepartUionfor  the  third  meeting. 

1.  A  speaker  to  preeent  some  phase  of  vocational  guidance  in  a  SO-minute  talk. 

2.  Chart  construction  from  a  study  of  printed  reports,  making  new  headings,  if 
necessary,  to  fit  the  tyi>e  of  school  and  to  bring  out  important  information. 

3.  Harmonizing  this  information  and  discussing  points  that  appear  questionable. 

Detail  preparation  for  the  fourth  meeting. 

Correct  the  first  reports  from  the  first  schools,  especially  pointing  out  where  they 
do  not  furnish  the  data  needed  to  supplement  the  printed  reports. 

Detail  preparation  for  the  fifth  meeting. 

1.  Correct  first  reports  on  second  schools. 

2.  A  speaker  to  present  some  phase  of  vocational  guidance. 

3.  Beiore  the  middle  of  the  next  week  correct  reports  on  the  third  schools. 

Detail  preparation  for  the  sixth  meeting. 

1.  Examine  final  report  on  first  school. 

2.  A  speaker  to  present  some  phase  of  vocational  guidance. 

3.  Examine  before  the  middle  of  next  week  final  reports  on  the  second  and  third 
schools. 

Purpose:  Some  students  will  grasp  the  principle  of  the  reports  quickly  and  will 
not  nc^  to  rewrite  their  reports  on  the  second  and  third  schools,  in  which  case  their 
first  reports  will  be  final  and  may  be  handed  back  to  them  at  the  sixth  meeting. 

Detail  preparation  for  the  seventh  meeting. 

1.  Preparation  of  circular  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  principals  or  directors  of  the 
schools  studied,  stating  the  aim  of  the  investi^tion  and  asking  wheUier  the  infor- 
mation brought  in  by  the  students  (a  summarized  copy  is  inclosed)  is  c<»Tect  and 
properly  classified,  and^  if  not,  requesting  that  errors  be  rectified.  Inclose  previous 
chart  to  show  the  meanings  ana  the  method  of  classification. 

2.  A  speaker  to  present  some  phase  of  vocational  guidance. 

SCHEDULE  n. — MEETINOS. 

Meetings  of  the  students  with  the  representatives  of  the  league  committee  as  lecture 
periods  of  one  hour. 

Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  college  and  at  the  office  of  the  committee,  where  the 
students  may  get  in  touch  with  the  organization  and  the  routine  side  of  the  inquiry. 

At  several  of  the  meetings  experts  (m^i  and  women)  will  speak  for  half  an  hour  on 
the  value  of  the  charts.  These  speakers  are  representatives  from  Women's  Municipal 
League;  Vocation  Bureau;  public  schools  of  the  type  studied,  and  private  schools  of 
the  type  studied. 

First  meeting. 

Explain — 

1.  Women's  Municipal  League:  History,  nature,  membership,  ideals,  and  work. 

2.  Method  of  cooperation  between  the  education  department  of  the  league  which 
is  issuing  the  charts  and  the  college. 

3.  Charts: 

(a)  General — (1)  Need  for  the  charts;  (2)  aim;  (3)  use. 

{b)  Specific — (1)  General  make  up^  (2)  headings  of  the  columns. 

4.  Scnedule8.--Study  list  of  questions  which  each  student  is  to  ask  the  principal, 
explaining  carefully  the  specific  information  to  be  gathered. 

5.  As  preparatory  work.  Show  circular  letter  wnich  has  been  sent  to  the  principals 
and  directors.  Impress  upon  the  students  the  necessity  of  making  an  appointment 
with  the  principal  or  director  of  each  school  before  visiting  it. 

6.  Answer  questions  of  students  on  any  of  the  foregoing  points. 

7.  Give  eacn  student  list  of  schools  she  is  to  investigate  and  copy  of  all  printed  mat- 
ter concerning  them. 
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Second  meeting, 

1.  Answer  the  questions  of  the  student  concerning  the  charts  and  the  printed  matter 

2.  Tell  of  the  results  of  charts  previously  issuecl.  This  information  will  help  the 
student  to  answer  the  principals'  queries  as  to  the  value  of  the  investigation. 

3.  Cite  opinions  of  authorities  as  to  the  value  of  the  charts. 

4.  Mention  the  difficulties  which  the  students  mav  encounter  in  the  way  of  Mse  or 
unwilling  information  and  emphasize  the  points  tney  must  be  particularly  on  the 
alert  to  note. 

Third  meeting. 

1 .  Answer  students'  questions. 

2.  Receive  first  reports  on  first  schools. 

3.  Speaker  (Women's  Municipal  League  or  Vocation  Bureau). 

Fourth  meeting. 

1 .  Answer  students'  questions. 

2.  Hand  back  corrected  first  reporton  first  school. 

3.  Discuss  the  corrections  ana  additions  which  are  to  b*  embodied  in  the  final 
report. 

4.  Receive  first  report  on  second  school. 

Fifth  meeting. 

1.  Answer  students'  questions. 

2.  Receive  first  report  on  third  school. 

3.  Receive  final  report  on  first  school. 

4.  Return  first  report  on  second  school  and  discuss  necessary  corrections. 

5.  Speaker. 

6.  During  midweek  return  corrected  first  report  on  third  school  to  graduate  student. 

Sixth  meeting. 

1 .  Receive  final  reports  on  the  second  and  third  schools. 

2.  Return  final  report  on  first  school. 

3.  Give  to  each  student  three  long  slips  of  paper  marked  with  the  headings  and 
representing  a  transverse  section  of  me  cnart.  Eisich  of  these  slips  is  to  be  filled  out 
with  the  information  concerning  one  school  arranged  according  to  chart  headings. 

4.  Explain  by  illustrations  from  previous  charts.  These  slips  are  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipals for  correction. 

5.  Speaker. 

6.  During  midweek  return  final  reports  on  the  second  and  third  schools. 

Seventh  meeting. 

1.  Receive  slips. 

2.  Show  circular  letter  to  be  sent  with  the  slips  to  the  principals  and  directors  of 
schools  for  correction. 

3.  Give  final  explanation  on  chart  construction. 

4.  Speaker. 

SCHEDULE   III.— students'    WORK. 

Work  of  the  imdergraduate  students  who  substitute  research  work  with  the  league 
committee  for  thesis  work  in  courses  iE  government  or  education. 

Average  of  three  schools  for  each  student  ^one  public,  two  private,  where  possible). 
This  would  be  equal  to  the  work  of  one  half  year  thesis  or  of  two  short  theses  (as  in 
Education  2a). 

First  week  (after  tJteJirst  meeting). 

Study  the  charts  and  other  printed  matter  fully.  Studv  the  printed  reports  of  the 
schools  with  reference  to  the  list  of  questions  which  are  to  oe  asked  the  principals  and 
directors  and  to  chart  readings. 

Note  questions  of  points  not  clear  and  be  ready  to  ask  for  explanations  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Make  an  appointment  for  tbe  next  week  to  visit  the  first  school  and  to  interview 
the  principal  or  director. 
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Second  week  {after  the  second  meeting). 

Visit  first  school.  While  making  the  visit  do  not  take  notes  or  refer  to  the  printed 
list  of  questions.  Seek  by  tactful  conversation,  rather  than  by  direct  questions,  to 
gain  the  needful  information. 

Write  report  on  the  first  school. 

Make  an  appointment  to  visit  the  second  school. 

Third  week  {after  the  third  meeting). 

Visit  second  school. 

Write  report  on  second  school. 

Make  an  appointment  to  visit  the  third  school. 

Fourth  week  {after  the  fourth  meHing), 

Visit  third  school. 

Write  report  on  third  school. 

Rewrite  report  on  first  school. 

Fifth  week  (after  the  fifth  meeting). 

Rewrite  report  on  second  school. 
Rewrite  report  on  third  school. 

Sixth  week  {cfter  the  sixth  meeting). 

Transfer  chart  material  from  the  final  reports  on  the  three  adiodi  to  the  three  slipe^ 
nanging  it  under  chart  headings. 

97615'— 11 32 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

LAWS  BELAinra  to  nmUSTBIAL  EDTJCATIOV. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ACTS  OF  1909. 
Chapter  85. — Establishment  of  trade  schools. 

Section  1.  The  State  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
eetablish  in  each  of  the  two  towns  in  the  State  which  may  seem  to  said  board  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  a  free  public  day  and  evening  school,  for  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  practices  of  trades,  and  said  board  may  make  regulations  covering  the  admit- 
tance of  scholars,  but  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  schools  established  under  provi- 
sions of  this  act  under  fourteen  years  of  age:  Provided ,  however ,  That,  during  vacations, 
said  board  may  admit  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  expend  the  funds  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  trade  schools,  appoint  and  remove  their  teachers,  make  rules  for  their  manage- 
ment, and  shall  file  semiannually  with  the  comptroller,  to  be  audited  by  him,  a  state- 
ment of  expenses  on  account  of  such  schools,  and  shall  annually  make  to  the  governs 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  such  schools  and  the  doings  of  said  board  in  connection 
therewith.  Said  board  may  enter  into  arrangements  with  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical establishments  in  which  pupils  of  such  trade  schools  may  have  opportimity  to 
obtain  half-time  practice,  and  may  also  enter  into  and  make  arrangements  with  schools 
already  established  for  instruction  in  trades  approved  by  said  board  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  When  such  schools  are  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
State  board  of  education  may  construct  buildings,  or  hire,  temporarily,  rooms  in  which 
such  schools  shall  be  housed,  and  said  board  shall  be  authorized  to  expend  not  more 
than  fifty  Uiousand  dollars,  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildmgs  and  main- 
taining such  schools. 

Sec  4.  Any  town  in  which  a  trade  school  is  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  may  contribute  any  sum  properly  voted  therefor  to  the  enlargement  of  such 
school,  and  for  the  improvement  of  its  efficiency. 

Approved  June  23,  1909. 

KANSAS. 

GENERAL  STATUTES. 

Industrial  training  schools. 

Section  7839  (as  amended  by  chapter  245,  Acts  of  1909).  The  board  of  education 
in  each  city  of  the  first  class  and  second  class,  and  the  annual  school  meeting  of  any 
school  district,  may,  in  addition  to  the  other  levies,  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one-eighth 
mill  upon  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  in  all  other  cities 
and  school  districts,  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  industrial-training  schools 
or  industrial -training  departments  of  the  public  schools.  The  sum  raised  oy  such 
levies  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  named  in  this  act  and  no  other. 

Sec.  7840.  Said  board  of  education  and  district  board,  upon  such  levy  being  made, 
may  provide  for  a  separate  school  or  a  separate  department  in  some  existing  school, 
and  may  employ  such  teachers  as  they  think  are  competent  to  give  instruction  in 
industrial  traming,  as  required  by  their  course  of  study;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  <^ 
such  board  to  provide,  from  the  funds  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
neceasary  books,  appliances  and  room  for  such  instruction,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  board  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  district  or 
city,  wldch  course  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 
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Sec.  7841.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  establish  a  standard  for  teachers  of 
industrial  training,  and  shall  grant  special  certificates  to  those  who  are  fully  qualified 
to  ^ve  instruction  therein ;  and  they  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study  in  industrial 
training  to  be  used  in  the  State. 

Sec.  7842.  On  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each  year,  the  clerk  of  each  school  board  or 
district  maintaining  a  school  or  department  for  industrial  training  aa  aforesaid,  and 
desiring  State  aid,  shall  make  a  report,  duly  certified,  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  mstruction,  in  such  form  as  mav  be  required,  setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  such  school  or  department  for  industrial  training,  the  character 
of  the  work  done,  the  number  and  names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  such  work,  and 
the  leneth  of  time  such  school  or  department  was  maintained  during  the  preceding 
year.  Upon  receipt  of  such  report  the  State  superintendent,  when  satisfied  therefrom 
and  from  such  other  investigation  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  that  such  school  or 
department  for  industrial  traininjg  has  been  established  and  maintained  for  a  period  of 
six  months  in  the  year  immediately  preceding,  and  has  been  taught  by  a  special 
teacher  or  teachers  having  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  sections  3  and  4  (78^  and 
7842]  of  this  act,  shall  mSke  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  showing  also  the  amount  of 
money  expended  by  such  school  district  in  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding 
the  Ist  day  of  July  of  each  year  in  maintaining  such  school  or  department  lor  indus- 
trial training,  and  submit  such  certificates  to  the  State  auditor. 

Sec.  7843.  Upon  receiving  such  certificate  mentioned  in  section  4  [7842]  of  this  act, 
the  State  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer,  payable  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  school  district  or  board  of  education  maintaining  said  school  or  depart- 
ment, for  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  contributed  by  such  school  district  for  such 
purpose,  but  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  two  hundred  fifty  dollars:  And^  provided,  That 
the  total  sum  of  money  contributed  by  the  State  as  aforesaid  for  such  purpose  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  7844.  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  twenhr  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  State 
treasury  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

XAINE. 

RESCUES  OF  1909. 

Chapter  136. — Investigation  of  industrial  educatum. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated  for  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  nine  and  a  like  sum  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  special  investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  State  in  relation  to  asya- 
tem  of  vocational  or  industrial  education,  together  with  an  investiflatkm  into  tne 
methods  adopted  by  other  States  and  countries  for  meeting  similar  needs.  Said  super- 
intendent in  his  regular  report  shall  incorporate  a  report  of  the  work  done  under  this 
resolve,  wi^  such  recommendation  as  he  may  make. 

Approved  March  12,  1909. 

XABYLAND. 

ACTS  OF  1908. 
Chapter  367. — Commission  on  industrial  education. 

(Page  298.) 

"  Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion consisting  of  not  more  than  five  persons,  citizens  of  this  State,  to  make  inquiry  and 
report  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session,  oy  bill  or  otherwise,  respecting  the  subject 
of  industrial  education,  including  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  already 
carried  on  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere,  the  best  means  of  promoting  and  maintaining 
it  in  its  several  grades,  whether  by  State  or  local  action  alone,  or  by  both  combined; 
how  far  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  incorporate  it  into  the  existing  system  of  public 
instruction;  die  best  method  of  training  teachers  for  such  schools  or  departments,  and 
what  changes,  if  any,  are  required  in  the  existing  system  of  schools  to  enable  them  to 
provide  such  training,  or  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
Hon  as  now  oiganized  in  this  State,  with  such  other  inquiries  as  the  commission  may 
itself  institute  or  be  requested  by  the  governor  to  undertake;  the  members  of  the  com* 
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mission  shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for  necessary  expenses  and  clerk 
hire  actually  incurred  and  approved  by  the  governor,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300). 

Approved  April  6,  1908. 

XA8SACHUSSTTS. 

REVISED  LAWS. 

Chapter  42. — Industrial  schools. 

Section  10.  A  town  mav  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  industrial  schools,  and 
the  school  committee  shau  employ  the  teachers,  prescribe  the  arts,  trades  and  occu- 

Eations  to  be  taught  therein,  and  nave  the  general  control  and  management  thereof; 
ut  it  shall  not  expend  for  any  such  school  an  amount  exceeding  the  appropriation 
si>ecifically  made  tnerefor,  nor  compel  a  pupil  to  study  any  trade,  art  or  occupation 
widiout  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  Attendance  upon  such  school  diall  not 
take  the  place  of  the  attendance  upon  public  schools  required  by  law. 

Chapter  125. — Textile  schools. 

Segtiok  20.  If  the  mayor  of  a  city  files  a  certificate  with  the  commissioner  of  cor- 
porations that  in  said  city  there  are  in  operation  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or 
more  spindles,  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  twenty  persons,  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, mav  associate  themselves  bv  an  agreement  m  writing  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  ana  maintaining  a  textile  school  in  such  city  for  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry,  with  authority  to  take, 
by  gift  or  purchase,  and  hold  real  and  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  *  *  *  Said  corporation  shall  be  known  as  the  trustees  of  the 
textile  school  of  tiie  cit^  in  which  it  is  located  and  may  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  member- 
ship, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  twenty-two.  Only  one  such  corporation 
shall  be  establiiahed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  any  one  city. 

Sec.  21.  A  city  in  which  such  corporation  is  established  may  appropriate  and  pay 
to  it  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and,  upon  such  payment,  the  mayor 
and  superintendent  of  scnools  of  such  city  shall  ex  officiis  be  members  of  said  cofjkh 
ration. 

Sec.  22.  If  the  city  appropriates  and  pays  money  to  such  corporation  or  if  the  trustees 
or  members  thereof  pay  money  into  its  treasury  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  schools,  the  Commonwealth  shall  appropriate  and  pay  to  said  corporation  an 
amoimt  equal  to  the  total  amount  so  appropriated  and  paid,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and,  upon  such  appropriation  and  payment  bjr  the  Common- 
wealth, the  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tne  council,  appoint  two 
trustees  of  the  corporation  for  two  and  four  years  respectivelv,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
of  said  terms  a  trustee  for  four  years^  and  such  trustees  and,  their  successors  by  like 
appointment  shall  be  members  of  said  corporation.  The  governor ^  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  memberdiip  created  by  this 
section. 

ACTS  OF  1904. 

Chapter  248. —  Textile  schools — Reports. 

Section  1.  The  trustees  of  every  textile  school  receiving  financial  aid  from  the 
Commonwealth  shall,  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  January  in  each  year,  make  to  the 
general  court  a  report  containing  a  concise  statement  as  to  the  buildings,  equipment 
and  resources  of  the  school,  the  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  me  number  of 
teachers  and  students  during  the  previous  calendar  year,  and  the  number  of  students. 
if  any,  who  graduated  therelrom.  The  report  shall  also  contain  a  statement,  verifiea 
bv  the  oath  of  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  and  in  such  form  as  the  auditor  of  accounts 
of  the  Commonwealth  diall  prescribe,  showing  separately  the  amoimts  received  dur- 
ing the  previous  calendar  vear  from  tuition  fees,  from  the  Commonwealth,  from  any 
city  or  town,  and  from  all  other  sources,  and  also  showing  the  expenditures  of  the 
school  during  the  same  period,  under  the  heads  of  maintenance,  construction  and 
new  equipment,  and  also  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  said 
year. 

Approved  April  22,  1904. 
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ACTS  OF  1906. 
Chapter  505. — Commission  on  industrial  education. 

Section  I.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  ahall  appoint  a 
commission  of  five  persons,  to  be  known  as  the  commission  on  industrial  edacati<m, 
to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  governor 
and  council  shall  approve.  The  said  commission  on  its  organization  shall  appoint  a 
secretary  to  be  its  executive  officer,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  commission,  and 
who  shsul  receive  such  salary  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and 
the  commission  may  employ  supervisors,  experts  in  industrial  and  technical  education, 
and  such  clerical  and  other  service  as  may  be  found  necessary.  The  necessarv  expenses 
of  the  commission,  including  clerk  hire,  traveling  expenses,  stationery  ancl  all  other 
incidental  expenses,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  may 
be  provided  dv  law,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
extending  the  investigation  of  methods  of  industrial  training  and  of  local  needs,  and 
it  shall  aavise  and  aid  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  in  the  independent 
schoob,  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  it  shall  provide  for  lectures  on  the  importance 
of  industrial  education  and  kindred  subjects,  and  visit  and  report  upon  all  special 
schools  in  which  such  education  is  carried  on.  It  may  initiate  and  superintend 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  various 
centers  of  the  CommonwealUi,  with  the  cooperation  and  consent  of  the  municipality 
involved  or  the  municipalities  constituent  of  any  district  tp  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  towns  and  cities  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  commission  shall  have  ail  necessary 
powers  in  Uie  conduct  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  and  money  appropriated 
Dy  the  State  and  municipality  for  their  maintenance  shall  be  expended  under  its 
direction. 

Sec  3.  All  cities  and  towns  may  provide  independent  industrial  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts,  but  attend- 
ance upon  such  scnools  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ehall  not  take  tiie  i^iM^e 
of  attendance  upon  public  schools  as  required  by  law.  In  addition  te  these  industrial 
schools,  cities  and  towns  may  provide  for  evening  courses  for  persons  alreadjr  employed 
in  trades,  and  they  may  also  provide,  in  the  industrial  schools  and  evening  schools 
herein  authorized,  for  the  instruction  in  part-time  classes  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  ei^teen  years  who  may  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  to  the  end  that  instruction  in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  may  go 
on  together:  Provided,  That  the  independent  schools  authorized  in  this  section  sh^ 
be  approved  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  by  the  commission 
on  inoustrial  education. 

Sec  4.  Two  or  more  cities  or  towns  may  unite  as  a  district  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  industrial  schools  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  but  no  such  district  shall 
be  created  without  the  approval  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Sec  5  (as  amended  b^  chapter  540,  Acts  of  1909).  Upon  certification  by  the  board 
of  education  to  the  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth  that  a  city,  town  or  district,  either 
by  moneys  raised  by  local  taxation  or  bv  moneys  donated  or  contributed,  has  main- 
tained an  independent  industrial  school,  the  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  aid  in  ^e 
maintenance  of  such  schools,  shall  pay  annually  from  the  treasury  to  such  cities, 
towns  or  districts  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  sum  raised  by  local  taxation  for  this 
purpose:  Provided,  That  no  pa>anent  to  any  city  or  town  shall  be  made  except  by 
special  appropriation  by  the  legislature. 

Sec  6.  The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the 
legislature  relative  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  industrial  education  during  the  year, 
stating  what  industrial  schools  have  been  established  and  the  appropriations  necessary 
for  their  maintenance,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  section,  and  making  sucn 
recommendations  as  the  commission  on  industnal  education  may  deem  advisable; 
and  especially  shall  the  commission  consider  and  report  at  an  early  day  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  one  or  more  technical  schools  or  industrial  coll^es^  providiiq^ 
for  a  three  or  four  vears  course  for  extended  training  in  the  wozldng  prmciples  of  the 
laiger  industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec  7  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  are  hereby  autiiorised 
to  establish  a  normal  department  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  agriculture  to  persons  desiring  to  teach  such  elements  m  the  public  schools,  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  three  and  four:  Provided,  That  the  cost  of  such  department  snail  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  and  that  at  least  fifteen  can- 
didates present  themselves  for  such  instruction. 

Approved  June  21, 1906. 
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ACTS  OF  1908. 

Chapter  572. — Commission  on  industrial  education, 

SscnoN  1.  The  term  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education  established  by 
chapter  £ve  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby 
extended  from  three  years  to  five  years. 

Sbc.  2.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  shall  appoint  a  woman 
as  an  additional  member  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission  shall  have  all  necessary  powers  in  the  conduct  and  main- 
tenance of  independent  industrial  schools,  and  money  appropriated  by  the  Common- 
wealth or  by  mimicipalitiee  for  their  maintenance  shall  oe  ex{>ended  under  its  direc- 
tion or  with  its  approval.  Any  city  or  town  may  also  establish  independent  industrial 
schools  in  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees  which  shall  have  authoritjr  to  provide  and 
maintain  such  schools.  Such  schools,  if  approved  by  the  commission  on  industrial 
education  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  shall  receive  reimburse- 
ment as  provided  in  section  four  of  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  five. 

Sec.  4.  Any  resident  of  Massachusetts  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  commission  on 
industrial  education^  attend  an  independent  industrial  school,  as  provided  for  in  this 
act,  located  in  any  city  or  town  other  than  that  in  which  he  resides:  Provided,  There  is 
no  such  school  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides, 
upon  payment  by  the  city  or  town  of  his  residence  of  such  tuition  fee  as  may  be  fixed 
bv  said  commission;  and  the  Commonwealth  shall  repay  to  any  city  or  town  one-half 
of  all  such  pavments.  If  any  city  or  town  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  such  tuition, 
it  shall  be  liable  therefor,  in  an  action  of  contract,  to  the  legally  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  school  which  Uie  pupil  attended  imder  the  approval  of  said  commission. 

Approved  June  2,  1908. 

ACTS   OF  1909. 

Chapter  457. — Consolidation  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  industrial  commission. 


1  f 


Section  1.  The  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  nine  persons  three  of  whom  shall 
'annually  in  April  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
conncil,  for  terms  of  three  years,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  members  of 
ihe  board  shall  serve  without  compensation.  *  *  *  Four  of  the  present  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  on  indus- 
trial education  shall  be  appointed  members  of  the  board  of  education  provided  for  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  education  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  now  conferred  or  imposed  by  law  upon  the  present  board  of  educatioi ,  or 
upon  the  commission  on  industrial  education  by  chapter  five  himdred  and  five  of 
ihe  acts  of  the  vear  nineteen  hundred  and  six  and  oy  chapter  five  hundred  and 
fleventv-two  of  tne  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eignt,  and  acts  in  amend- 
ment tnereof  and  in  addition  thereto,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  of  education,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  five  years,  and  may  fix  his  salary  at  such  sum  as  the  governor  and  council  shall 
approve.  Said  commissioner  mav  at  any  time  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of 
suL  members  of  the  board.  He  snail  exercise  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  now  conferred  or  imposed  by  law  on  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 
He  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  shall  have  supervision  of  all  educational 
work  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  report  thereon  to 
the  boara.  He  shall  be  allowed  for  traveling  expenses  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  board  shall  also  appoint  two  deputv  commissioners. 
at  equal  salaries,  one  of  whom  eh&W  be  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  industrial 
education.  The  powers,  duties,  salaries  and  terms  of  office  of  said  deputy  commis- 
sioners  shall  be  such  as  may  be  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  board,  but  the 
board  may,  by  a  vote  of  six  members  thereof,  remove  from  office  at  any  time  either 
of  said  deputy  commissioners.  The  total  expense  for  salaries  incurred  under  this 
section,  together  with  the  salaries  of  such  other  assistants  or  agents,  and  the  cost  of 
such  clerical  and  messenger  service  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  dollars  annually,  and  the  allowance  for  traveling  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
five  thousand  dollara  annually,  exclusive  of  the  necessary  traveling;  espenses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  omce. 

*  #  *  *  *  *  • 

Sbo.  5.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  present  members  of  the  board  of  edimation  and  off 
the  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  expire  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  and  said  commission  shall  then  cease  to  exist. 

Approved  May  28, 1909. 
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XICHIOAK. 

ACTS  OF  1909. 
No.  228. — Commiwon  on  industrial  education. 

Section  1.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  by  and  with  the  conaent  of  the 
senate,  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  a  commusion  of  not  lem  than  hve,  nor  more 
than  seven  members,  to  be  known  as  the  Michigan  Commission  on  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Education.  * 

Sec.  2.  This  commission,  immediately  after  appointment,  shall  oiganize  by  choos- 
ing from  its  own  membersnip  a  chairman  and  secretary. 

6ec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  condi- 
ditions  of  elementary,  industrial  and  agricultural  education  in  the  State  of  Michi^oi. 
whether  under  public  school  or  other  auspices,  including  the  study  of  conditions  of 
labor  as  they  affect  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  it  shall 
further  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  present  a  report  showing  these  conditions, 
with  recommendations  for  such  a  plan  of  elementary,  industrial  and  a^cultural 
training  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State  as  shall,  m  their  judgment, 
best  meet  the  conditions  shown  to  exist;  this  report  to  be  renderea  in  triplicate  to  the 
governor,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  commissioner 
of  labor  on  or  before  January  one,  nineteen  hundred  ele>'en. 

Sec.  4.  The  members  of  this  commission  shall  serve  without  pay,  and  the  commis- 
sion  shall  maintain  its  organization  until  July  one,  nineteen  himdred  eleven,  when  said 
commission  shall  expire  by  Limitation,  unless  renewed  by  subsequent  act  of  the 
legislature. 

Approved  June  2,  1909. 

NEW  JEBSET. 

GENERAL  STATUTES. 

Industrial  education. 

(Page  3069.) 

SBcnox  296  (as  amended  by  ch.  20,  Acts  of  1906).  Whenever  anjr  board  of  education, 
school  committee  or  other  like  body  of  any  city,  town  or  township  in  this  State  shall 
certify,  or  shall  have  certified,  to  the  governor  that  a  sum  of  monej  not  less  than 
three  thousand  dollars  has  been  con^buted  by  voluntary  subecriptiCHis  of  citizens, 
or  otherwise  as  hereinafter  authorized,  for  the  establishment  in  any  such  cjty,  town 
or  township,  of  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  education,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  governor  to  cause  to  be  drawn  by  warrant  of  the  comptroller  by  himself  out  of 
any  mone^  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  eaual  to 
that  contributed  by  the  particular  locality  as  aforesaid  for  the  said  subject,  and  when 
any  such  school  or  schools  shall  have  been  established  in  any  locality  as  aforesaid, 
there  shall  be  aimuallv  contributed  by  the  State,  in  manner  aforesaid  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  thereof  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  contributed  each  year  in 
said  locality  for  such  purpose:  Provided ^  however y  That  the  moneys  contributed  by 
the  State  as  aforesaid  to  any  locality  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  seven 
thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  297.  All  moneys  raised  and  contributed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  applied  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  organized  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  schools  for  the  training  and  education  of  pupils  in  industrial 
pursuits  (includmg  agriculture),  so  as  to  enable  them  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
several  branches  of  industry  which  require  technical  instruction. 

Sec.  298.  Any  city,  town  or  township  shall  have  power  to  appropriate  and  raise  by 
tax,  for  the  support  of  any  such  school  therein,  such  sum  of  money  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  and  just. 

Sec.  299  (as  amended  by  act  approved  Mar.  22,  1895).  There  shall  be  a  board  ol 
trustees  of  each  of  such  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  the  governor  and  the  mayor  or 
other  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city,  town  or  township  in  which  such  school  is 
located,  as  ex  officio  members,  and  eight  other  persons  to  be  chosen  and  appointed  by 
the  governor  [for  terms  of  four  years.  Acta  of  1896,  ch.  48.]  »  *  *;  the  said  boara 
of  trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  buildings  and  groimds  owned  and  used  by  such 
schools,  the  application  of  the  funds  for  the  support  thereof,  the  r^ulation  of  the 
tuition  fees,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  teachers,  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
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Studies  and  exercises  of  the  school,  and  rules  for  its  management,  to  grant  certificates 
of  graduation,  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  to  frame 
and  modify  at  pleasure  such  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  own  govern- 
ment; thev  shall  report  annually  to  the  State  and  local  boards  of  education  their  own 
doings  and  the  process  and  condition  of  the  schools. 

Sec.  300.  The  said  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but 
the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  aischarge  of  their  duties  shall  be 
paid  upon  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

SECOND   SPECIAL  SESSION. 

Chapter  1. — Industrial  education. 

Sbctiok  205.  Whenever  in  any  school  district  there  shall  have  been  raised  by 
special  tax  or  by  subscription  or  both  a  sum  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  establishment  in  such  district  of  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  education  or 
manual  training,  or  for  the  purpose  of  addii^  industrial  education  or  manual  training 
to  the  course  of  study  then  pursued  in  the  school  or  schools  of  such  district,  there  shall 
be  paid  for  such  pmrpose  to  the  custodian  of  the  school  moneys  of  said  district,  on  the 
order  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised 
therein  as  aforesaid,  which  amount  snail  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  on  the  warrant 
of  the  State  comptroller.  Whenever  such  school  or  schools  shall  have  been  estab« 
lished  in  any  district,  or  said  industrial  education  or  manual  training  shall  have  been 
added  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  or  schools  of  any  district,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  such  district  in  like  manner  for  the  maintenance  and  support  thereof  a  sum 
equal  to  that  raised  each  year  in  the  district  for  such  purpose:  Provided^  That  the 
course  of  study  in  industrial  education  or  manual  training  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  ediall  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education:  And  provided 
further f  That  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  as  aforesaid  to  any  school  district 
rtiall  not  exceed  in  anv  one  year  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  custodian 
of  the  school  moneys  of  the  school  district  shall  be  the  legal  custodian  of  any  and  all 
funds  subscribed,  appropriated  or  raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  course  of 
study  contemplatea  oy  this  section,  and  he  shall  keep  a  separate  and  distinct  account 
thereof,  and  snail  disburse  said  moneys  on  orders  signed  by  the  president  and  district 
derk  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sec.  206.  In  case  the  sum  necessary  as  aforesaid  to  obtain  the  State  appropriation 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  been  raised  by  private  subscription,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  any  school  district  in  which  there  shall  have  been  established  a  separate  school 
for  industrial  education  or  manual  training  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may 
select  from  among  the  donors  of  such  sum  not  more  than  six  persons  to  assist  said  board 
in  the  management  of  said  school. 

Sec.  207.  The  board  of  education  of  an v  school  district  receiving  an  appropriation 
from  the  State  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  this  article  shall  annually,  on  or  before 
the  first  da j^  of  August,  make  a  special  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  him. 

Approved  October  19,  1903. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  222. — Industrial  education  in  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Section  1.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  for 
industrial  education  in  any  city  of  the  second  class  of  this  State,  upon  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  common  council  or  other  governing  body  of  such  city,  to  build 
upon  land  already  owned  by  it,  or  to  purchase  land  and  build  thereon  a  building  or 
buildings,  structure  or  structures,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  a  school  for  industrial 
education  within  its  corporate  limits:  Provided ,  Tnat  the  cost  and  expense  of  the 
land  purchased,  and  the  ouilding  or  buildings,  structure  or  structures  to  be  erected, 
shall  not  in  the  aggr^ate  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec  2.  To  defray  the  cost  and  expense  of  such  land  and  buildings^  structure  or 
structures  to  be  erected  imder  and  in  pursuance  of  the  first  section  of  una  act,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  common  council  or  other  governing  body  of  any  city  of  the  second 
class  in  this  State,  to  issue  bonds  in  the  corporate  name  of  said  city  for  the  aggregate 
amount  required  by  said  board  of  trustees,  in  sums  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  each,  to  be  signed  by  the  mayor  and  counter- 
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signed  by  the  clerk  and  eealed  with  the  corporate  seal  of  said  city,  and  to  have  written 
or  printed  thereon  the  words  ^'School  for  industrial  education  construction  bonds," 
eaid  bonds  to  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  their  {mut  value  and  shall  be  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  not  more  than  twenty  years  after  their  date  of  issue,  and  to  draw  interest 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four  per  centum  per  annum,  pavable  semiannually,  and  may 
be  registered  or  coupon  bonds,  or  mav  be  registered  ana  coupon  bonds  combined,  at 
the  option  of  said  city,  and  there  shall  be  raised  by  taxes  each  year  the  interest  on  the 
whole  amount  of  the  bonds  so  issued,  together  with  at  least  five  per  centum  per  annnm 
for  the  purpose  of  a  sinking  fund,  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
of  said  city  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  said  bonds  as  they  become  due:  and  the 
money  raised  by  Uie  issuing  of  said  bonds  shall  be  credited  on  the  books  of  the  city 
treasurer  to  the  said  trustees  of  the  school  for  industrial  education,  and  paid  out  and 
disbursed  by  the  city  treasurer,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  written  order  or  orders  of  said 
trustees,  signed  by  tneir  president  and  secretary,  and  countersigned  by  the  city  comp- 
troller, in  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  any  land  purchased  by  said  trustees,  and 
the  cost  of  erection  of  any  building  or  building,  structure  or  structures  thereon  for 
the  use  of  a  school  for  industrial  education  withm  the  corp<n^te  limits  of  such  city. 

Approved  May  27,  1907. 

ACTS  OF  1908. 

Joint  Resolution  No.  11. — Commission  on  inchistrial  education. 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  per- 
sons, ciiizens'of  New  Jersey,  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  next  legislature  upon  the 
subject  of  promoting  industrial  and  technical  education;  the  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  repaid 
their  expenses  actually  incurred  in  and  about  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
may  employ  a  secretary  and  all  necessary  and  clerical  and  other  assistance:  Provided^ 
however.  The  total  expense  of  said  commission  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars. 

Sec  2.  The  commission  shall  investigate  the  needs  for  education  in  the  different 
nades  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  the  various  industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  shall  investigate  now  fsn  the  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions  and  what 
new  forms  of  educational  effort  shall  be  advisable,  and  shall  make  such  investigations 
as  may  be  practicable  through  printed  reports  as  to  similar  educational  work  done  by 
other  States,  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  foreign  governments. 

Approved  April  14,  1908. 

ACTS  OF  1909. 

Chapter  78. — Support  where  certain  equipment  is  furnished. 

Section  1.  Whenever  in  any  city  of  this  State  the  board  of  trustees  of  schools  for 
industrial  education  shall  acquire  by  deed,  gift,  grant,  devise  or  otherwise,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  building  or  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  said 
board  is  constituted,  and  whenever  any  such  board  of  trustees  of  schools  for  industrial 
education  in  said  city  shall  certify,  or  shall  have  certified,  to  the  governor  that  a  sum 
of  money  not  less  thwi  three  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  citizens,  or  otherwise,  as  hereinafter  authorized,  for  the  establishment 
in  said  city  of  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  education,  it  shall l>e  the  duty  of  the 
said  governor  to  cause  to  be  drawn  by  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  approved  by  him- 
self, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amotmt 
equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  said  city  as  aforesaid  for  the  saia  object,  and  when 
any  such  school  or  schools  shall  ha v& been  established  in  any  city  as  aforesaid,  there 
shall  be  annually  contributed  by  the  State,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  thereof,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  contributed  each  year  in  said  city 
for  sucn  purpose:  Provided f  however ^  Tnat  the  moneys  contributed  by  the  State  as 
aforesaid  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Joint  Resolution  No.  7. — Commission  on  industrial  education. 

Section  1.  The  commission  appointed  under  joint  resolution  No.  11,  approved 
April  fourteenth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  con- 
tinued for  another  year,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  said  resoluticmt 
Provided,  however^  That  the  said  commission  shall  not  be  authorized  to  incur  iany 
expense  for  wliich  the  State  shall  be  responsible. 

Approved  April  19,  1909. 
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NEW  YOBK. 

CONSOLIDATED  LAWS. 

Chapter  16,  Article  22. — Industrial  education. 

Section  600.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city,  and  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of 
education  the  officer  having  the  management  ana  supervifiion  of  the  public-school 
system,  may  establish,  acauire,  conduct  and  maintain  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system  of  such  city  the  following: 

1.  General  industrial  schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  elementary 
school  course  or  who  have  attainea  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and — 

2.  Trade  schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  have 
completed  either  the  elementary  school  course  or  a  course  in  the  above-named  indus- 
trial school  or  who  have  met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local  school  authorities 
may  have  prescribed. 

3.  Schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home  making,  open  to  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  elementary  school  course  or  who  have  attained  the  a^  of  foiuieen, 
or  who  have  met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local  school  autiiorities  may  have 
prescribed. 

Sec.  601.  The  board  of  education  of  any  union  free  school  district  shall  also  estab- 
lish, acquire  and  maintain  such  schools  for  like  piurposes  whenever  such  schools  shall 
be  authorized  by  a  district  meeting. 

Sec.  602.  1.  The  board  of  education  in  a  city  and  the  officer  having  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  the  public-school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  appoint  an  advisory  board  of  five  members  representing  the  local  trades, 
industries,  and  occupations.  In  the  first  instance  two  of  such  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of-  one  year,  and  three  of  such  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter  as  the  terms  of  such  members  shall  expire,  the 
vacancies  caused  thereby  shall  be  filled  for  a  full  term  of  two  years.  Any  other 
vacancy  occurring  on  such  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointing  power  named  in 
this  section  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  advisory  board  to  counsel  with  and  advise  the  board 
of  education  or  the  officer  having  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  public-school 
system  in  the  city  not  having  a  board  of  education  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties 
invested  in  such  "board  or  officer  by  section  six  himdred  and  three  oi  this  chapter. 

Sec  603.  The  board  of  education  in  a  cit}:  and  the  officer  having  the  management 
and  supervision  of  the  public-school  s^'stem  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  education 
and  the  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  which  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  industrial  school,  a  trade  school,  or  a  school  of  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts  and  home  making  is  vested  with  the  same  power  and  authority  over 
the  management,  supervision  and  control  of  such  school  and  the  teachers  or  instructors 
employea  therein  as  such  board  or  officer  now  has  over  the  schools  and  teachers  imder 
their  charge.  Such  boards  of  education  or  such  officer  shall  also  have  full  power  and 
authority — 

1.  To  employ  competent  teachers  or  instructors. 

2.  To  provide  proper  courses  of  study. 

3.  To  purchase  or  acquire  sites  and  grounds  and  to  purchase,  acquire,  lease  or  con- 
struct and  to  repair  suitable  shops  or  buildings  and  to  properly  e<iuip  the  same. 

4.  To  purchase  necessary  machinery,  tools,  apparatus  ana  supplies. 

Sec.  604.  1.  The  commissioner  of  education  in  the  annual  apportionment  of  the 
State  school  moneys  shall  apportion  therefrom  to  each  citv  ana  union  free  school 
district  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  independently  organized  general 
industrial  school,  trade  school,  or  a  school  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home 
making,  maintained  therein  for  thirty-eight  weeks  during  tne  school  vear  and  employ- 
ing one  teacher  whose  work  is  devoted  exclusiveljr  to  such  school,  and  having  an 
enrollment  of  at  least  twenty-five  pupils  and  maintaining  a  course  of  study  approved 
by  him. 

2.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall  also  make  an  additional  apportionment  to 
each  city  and  union  free  school  district  of  two  himdred  dollars  for  each  additional 
teacher  employed  exclusively  in  such  schools  for  thirty-eight  weeks  during  the  school 
year. 

3.  The  commissioner  of  education  may  in  his  discretion,  apportion  to  a  district  or 
cUy  maintaining  such  schools  or  emploving  such  teachers  for  a  shorter  time  than 
thuty-eight  weeKS  an  amount  pro  rata  to  the  time  such  schools  are  maintained  or  such 
teachero  are  employed.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  entitle  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools  maintaining  manual  training  departments, 
to  an  apportionment  of  funds  herein  provided  for. 
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Sec.  605.  All  moneys  apportioned  by  the  commisBioner  of  education  for  general 
induBtrial  or  trade  schools  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  such  schools  in  the  citv  or  district  to  which  such  moneys  are  apportioned. 

Sec.  606.  1.  The  board  of  education  of  each  city  or  the  officer  having  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  bou^  of 
education  shall  file  with  the  common  council  of  such  city,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  commenconent  of  the  fiscal  year  of  such  city,  a  written  itemized  estunate  of  the 
expenditures  necessary  lor  the  maintenance  of  its  general  industrial  schools^  trade 
Bcnoola,  or  echoed  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home  making,  and  the  estimated 
amount  which  the  citv  will  receive  from  the  State  school  mcmevs  applicable  to  the 
support  of  such  schools.  The  common  council  shall  give  a  puolic  nearing  to  such 
persons  as  wish  to  be  heard  in  reference  thereto.  The  common  council  shall  ado^ 
sodi  estimate  and,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  amount  of  State  moneys  applicable 
to  the  8upp<nrt  of  such  schools,  shall  include  the  balance  in  the  annual  tax  Dudset  &t 
such  city.  Such  amount  shall  be  levied,  assessed  and  raised  by  tax  upon  the  real  and 
personal  property  liable  to  taxation  in  the  city  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that 
olJier  taxes  for  sdiool  purposes  are  raised.  The  common  council  shall  have  power  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  reduce  or  reject  any  item  included  in  such  estimate. 

2.  The  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  which  maintains  a  general 
industrial  school,  trade  school^  or  a  school  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  andf  home 
making,  shall  include  in  its  estimate  of  expenses  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  this  chapter 
the  amount  that  will  be  required  to  maintain  such  schools  after  applying  toward  the 
maintenance  thereof  the  amount  apportioned  therefor  by  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. Such  amount  i^uiU  thereafter  be  levied,  assessed  and  raised  by  tax  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  the  district  at  the  time  and  in  the  maimer  that  other  taxes  for 
school  purposes  are  mbed  in  such  district. 

OHIO. 

GENERAL  CODE. 

Industrial,  €tc,j  achoois. 

Section  7722.  Any  board  of  education  may  establish  and  maintain  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  commercial  departments;  agricultural,  industrial,  vocational 
and  trades  schools,  also  kinder^rtens,  in  connection  with  the  public-school  system ; 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  schools  from  the  public- 
school  funds,  as  other  school  expenses  are  paid. 

OBXOON. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  101. — Industrial  training. 

Section  13.  Any  union  high-school  board  may,  at  its  discretion,  establish  and  main- 
tain a  department  of  industrial  training  in  connection  with  the  school  under  its  manage- 
ment. The  expense  of  maintaining  such  department  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  expenses  of  maintaining  union  high  schools,  and  such  department 
shall  be  under  the  managment.  direction  and  control  of  such  board.  The  State  board 
of  education  shall,  so  far  as  their  other  duties  may  wanant,  give  such  information  and 
assistance  as  may  seem  necessary  in  organizing  and  luaintaining  such  department  and 
in  arranging  plans  and  outlines  of  work. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  February  23,  1907. 

WISCONSIN. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

(Codified  as  of  Statutes  of  1898.) 

Industrial  schools. 

Section  92G-22  (as  amended  by  ch.  401,  Acts  of  1909).  Any  city  in  the  State  oC 
Wisconsin  or  any  school  district  having  within  its  limits  a  city  desiring  to  establish, 
conduct  and  maintain  a  school  or  achoois  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  useful  txadee  to  young  men  having  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  yean  and 
3roung  women  having  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  as  apart  of  the  pubnc-echool 
system  of  such  city,  is  empowered  to  do  so  by  complying  with  the  |m)vision8  of  sec- 
du>ns  926-23  to  926-30,  inclusive,  Statutes  of  1898. 

Sec.  926-23.  Such  trade  school  or  schools  shall  be  under  the  supervisica  and  con- 
trol  of  the  school  boards  of  the  respective  cities  or  school  districts  m  whidi  they  may 
be  located. 

Sec.  926-24.  The  school  board  of  every  such  city^  or  school  district  is  given  full 
power  and  authority  to  establidi.  take  over  and  maintain  a  trade  schoi^  ot  8cho<^ 
equip  the  same  witn  prop^  macninery  and  tools/ employ  a  competent  instructor  or 
instructors,  and  give  practical  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  tne  common  tndes. 
Such  a  trade  school  shall  not  be  maintained,  however,  unless  there  be  an  average 
enrollment  of  at  least  thirty  scholars. 

Sec.  926-25.  Whenever  any  school  board  shall  have  established  or  taken  over  an 
establi^ed  trade  school,  sudi  school  board  may  prepare  the  courses  of  study,  employ 
instructoiB,  purchase  all  machinery,  tools  ana  supplies,  purchase  or  lease  suitable 
grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  such  school  and  exercise  the  same  authority  over 
such  school  which  it  now  has  over  the  sdiools  under  its  chaige. 

Sec.  926-26  (as  amended  by  ch.  155,  Acts  of  1909).  Whenever  any  school  board 
shall  have  established  or  taken  over  an  already  established  trade  school  or  schools^ 
it  may  appoint  an  advisory  ccnnmittee  to  be  known  as  the  committee  on  trade  schools, 
consisting  of  five  citizens  not  members  of  the  school  board,  each  of  whom  is  ex{>e- 
rienced  in  one  or  more  of  the  trades  to  be  taught  in  the  school  or  schoc^  to  asnst 
in  the  administration  of  the  trade  school  or  schools  located  in  that  city,  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  such  school  board  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  board.  Such  committee  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the 
improval  and  ratification  of  the  school  board,  to  prepare  courses  of  study,  employ  or 
dismiss  instnictors.  purchase  machinery,  tools  and  suppliee^and  purdiase  or  rent 
suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  such  trade  schools.  When  any  such  commit- 
tee on  trade  schools  is  appointed,  two  of  its  original  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  two  for  the  torm  of  two  years,  and  one  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  thereafter^  as  the  terms  of  these  members  so  appointed  expire,  their  8uc« 
cessors  shall  be  appomted  each  for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  case  of  anv  vacancy 
during  the  torm  of  any  member  of  said  c(»nmittee,  said  school  board  shall  fill  such 
vacancy  by  appointment  for  such  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  926-27.  Students  attending  any  such  trade  school  may  be  required  to  pay 
for  all  material  consumed  by  them  in  their  work  in  such  school  at  cost  prices  or  in 
lieu  thereof  the  school  board  may  establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student 
in  each  course  >;duch  sum  diall  be  sufficient  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cost 
of  the  materia]  to  be  consumed  in  such  course;  any  manufactured  articles  made  in 
such  school  may  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  board,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  paid  into  the  trade-school  fund. 

8bc.  926-28.  Whenever  any  such  school  board  shall  have  decided  to  establish  a 
trade  school  or  schools,  or  to  take  over  one  already  established,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  mill  on  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
such  city  shall  be  levied,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  school  board,  as  other  school 
taxes  are  levied  in  such  city;  the  fund  derived  from  such  taxation  shall  be  known 
as  the  trade-school  fund,  shall  be  used  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  trade  schot^ 
or  trade  schools  in  such  city,  shall  not  be  diverted  or  used  for  any  other  purpose 
whatsoever,  and  may  be  disposed  of  and  disbursed  by  the  school  board  of  such  city 
in  the  same  manner  and  pursuant  to  the  same  reflations  governing  the  disposition 
and  disbursement  of  regular  school  funds  by  such  boards. 

Sec  926-29.  Any  school  board  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may,  before  the  trade-school  fund  herem  provided  for  becomes  available,  estab- 
lish, take  over,  equip  and  maintain  a  trade  school  or  schools  out  of  the  regular  school 
funds  which  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  such  school  board:  Provided,  however.  That  all 
moneys  used  for  these  purposes  out  of  the  regular  school  funds  shall  be  refunded 
within  three  years  from  the  trade-school  fund. 

Sec.  926-30.  1.  When  the  school  board  of  any  city  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
class,  or  the  school  board  of  any  school  district  having  within  its  limits  such  a  city, 
shall  determine  to  establish,  take  over,  conduct  or  maintain  such  trade  school,  it 
shall  publish  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do  with  a  copy  of  the  resoluticm  or  order 
expressing  such  determination  once  each  week  for  four  successive  weelm  in  a  news- 
paper published  in  said  school  district  and  ehM  take  no  further  steps  in  said  matter 
until  tne  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication. 

2.  If  withm  such  thirty  days  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  such  city  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  a  number  of  electors  of  the  school  district  equal  to  twenty  per  centum 
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of  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  said  city  at  the  last  municipal  election  praying 
that  the  question  of  the  establishment,  taking  over,  conduct  and  maintenance  of  such 
tnuie  school  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  ol  the  electors  of  such  school  district,  the 
city  clerk  shall  at  the  earliest  opportunity  lay  such  petition  before  the  common 
council.  The  common  council  shall  thereupon  at  its  next  regular  meeting  by  reso- 
lution or  ordinance  direct  the  city  clerk  to  call  a  special  election  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  such  question  to  the  electors  of  such  city  and  school  district. 

3.  Such  election  shall  be  noticed  and  conducted  and  canvassed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  943,  Statutes  of  1898.  All  electors  within  the  territory  con- 
stituting such  school  district.  Qualified  to  vote  at  any  election  pertaining  to  school 
district  matters  shall  be  entitlea  to  vote. 

4.  If  any  of  said  school  districts  shall  be  beyond  the  limits  of  such  city,  the 
city  clerk  shall  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution  or  ordinance  by  the 
city  council  ordering  such  election,  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  town 
or  towns  of  which  such  territory  is  constituted.  The  clerk  or  clerks  of  said  towns 
shall  thereupon  cause  a  notice  of  such  election  to  be  given  and  such  election  to  be 
held  and  canvassed  as  provided  in  section  943. 

5.  If  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  in  such  school  district  shall  be  in  favor  of  the 
establishment,  taking  over,  conducting  or  maintenance  of  such  trade  school,  then 
such  board  shall  proceed  as  heretofore  provided  to  establish,  take  over,  conduct  and 
maintain  such  trade  school.  But  if  a  majority  diall  vote  against  such  proposition  to 
establish,  take  over,  conduct  and  maintain  a  trade  school,  the  board  shall  take  no 
further  steps  toward  such  end. 

6.  If  no  petition  to  submit  such  proposition  to  establish,  take  over  or  maintain  a 
trade  school  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk  withm  thirty 
days  after  the  first  publication  of  the  notice  of  the  determination  of  the  school  board 
to  take  such  action,  then  such  school  board  may  proceed  as  hereinbefore  provided 
without  submitting  such  proposition  to  the  electors  of  the  district. 

ACTS  OF  1911. 
Chafteb  347. — Employment  of  children — ApprenHceship. 

Section  1.  Sections  2377  to  2394,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes  are  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  eleven  new  sections  to  r^d: 

Section  2377.  Every  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  between  a  minor  and  em- 
plover,  by  which  the  minor  ia  to  learn  a  trade,  shall  be  known  as  an  indenture,  and 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections  2378  to  2386,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 
Every  minor  entering  into  such  a  contract  diall  be  known  as  an  apprentice. 

Sec.  2378.  Any  nunor  may,  by  the  execution  of  an  indenture,  bind  himself  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  such  indenture  mav  provide  that  the  length  of  the  term  of 
the  apprentice  shall  depend  upon  the  d^^ee  of  efficiency  reached  in  me  work  assigned, 
but  no  indenture  shall  be  made  for  less  than  one  year,  and  if  the  minor  is  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  indenture  shall  in  no  case  be  for  a  period  of  leas  than  two 
years. 

Sec.  2379.  Any  person  or  persons  apprenticing  a  minor  or  forming  any  contractual 
relation  in  the  nature  of  an  apprenticesnip,  without  complying  with  tlie  provisions  of 
sections  2377  to  2387,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2380.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  inspector  or 
assistant  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  the  same  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2381.  Every  indenture  shall  be  signed: 


(\)  By  itie  minor. 


^2)  By  the  father:  and  if  the  father  be  dead  or  legally  incapable  of  giving  consent  or 
has  abandoned  his  family,  then 

(3)  By  the  mother;  and  if  both  the  father  and  mother  be  dead  or  legally  incapable 
of  giving  consent,  tben 

Ci)  By  the  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  any. 

(5)  If  there  be  no  parent  or  jguardian  with  authority  to  sign,  then  by  two  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  of  residence  of  the  minor. 

(6)  By  the  employer. 
Sec.  2382.  Every  indenture  shall  contain: 
[1^  The  names  of  the  parties. 

[2 )  The  date  of  th«  birth  of  the  minor. 

[3)  A  statement  of  the  trade  the  minor  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  time  at  which  the 
apprenticeship  shall  begin  and  end. 
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.  (A)  An  agreement  Btating  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  work,  and  the  number 
of  hours  to  be  spent  in  instruction .  The  total  of  such  number  of  hours  shall  not  exceed 
fifty-five  in  any  one  week. 

(5)  An  agreement  that  the  whole  trade,  as  carried  on  by  the  employer,  shall  be 
taught,  and  an  agreement  as  to  the  time  to  be  spent  at  each  process  or  machine. 

(6)  An  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  apprentice  that  not  less  than  five 
hours  per  week  of  the  aforementioned  nfty-five  hours  per  week  shall  be  devoted  to 
instruction.    Such  instruction  shall  include — 

(a)  Two  hours  a  week  instruction  in  English,  in  citizenship,  business  practice, 
physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices. 

(o)  Such  ouier  branches  as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  industrial 
education. 

(7)  A  statement  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  apprentice. 

Sec.  2383.  The  instruction  specified  in  section  2382  may  be  given  in  a  public 
school,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the  local  board  of  industrial 
education,  and  if  there  be  no  local  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board 
of  industrial  education.  Attendance  at  the  public  school,  if  any.  shall  be  certified 
to  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  courses,  and  failure  to  attend  shall  subject  the 
apprentice  to  the  penalty  of  a  loss  of  compensation  for  three  hours  for  every  hour 
such  apprentice  shall  be  absent  wiUiout  good  cause.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
school  officials  to  cooperate  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

Sec.  2384.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  include  in  the  indenture  or  agreement  an  article 
stipulating  that  during  such  period  of  the  year  as  the  public  schools  shall  not  be  in 
session  the  employer  and  the  apprentice  may  be  released  from  those  portions  of  the 
indenture  which  anect  the  instruction  to  be  given. 

Sec.  2385.  If  either  party  to  an  indenture  shall  fail  to  perform  any  of  the  stipula- 
tions he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  on  complaint,  the 
collection  of  which  may  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  factory  inspector,  or 
assistant  ^tory  inspectors  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  Any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  in  its  discretion  also  annul  the  indenture.  Noth- 
ing herein  prescribed  shall  deprive  the  employer  of  the  ri^t  to  dismiss  any  apprentice 
who  has  wilfully  violated  the  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  all  workmen. 

Sec.  2386.  The  employer  shall  give  a  bonus  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  to  the 
apprentice  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  indenture,  and  also  a  certificate  stating 
the  term  of  the  indenture. 

Sec.  2387.  A  certified  copy  of  every  indenture  by  which  any  minor  may  be  appren- 
ticed shall  be  filed  by  the  employer  with  the  State  commissioner  of  labor. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  June  15,  1911. 

Chapter  505. — Employment  of  children — Schools. 

Section  1.  There  is  added  to  the  statutes  a  new  section,  to  read: 
Section  1728c-l.  1.  Whenever  any  evening  school,  continuation  classes,  industrial 
school,  commercial  school  shall  be  established  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  in  this 
State  for  minors  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  every  employer  shall  allow 
all  minor  employees  over  fourteen  and  imder  sixteen  years  of  age  a  reduction  in  hours 
of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the  mmor  may  by  law  be  required  to 
attend  school. 

2.  The  total  number  of  hours  spent  by  such  minors  at  work  and  in  the  before- 
mentioned  schools  shall  together  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  hours  of  work  for 
which  minors  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  by  law  be  employed, 
except  when  the  minor  shall  attend  school  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  is  requirea 
by  law,  in  which  case  the  total  number  of  hours  may  be  increased  by  the  excess  of 
the  hours  of  school  attendance  over  the  minimum  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  Employers  shall  allow  the  reduction  in  hours  of  work  at  the  time  when  the 
classes  wnich  the  minor  is  by  law  required  to  attend  are  held  whenever  the  working 
time  and  the  class  time  coincide. 

4.  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  punished,  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  a 
violation  of  section  1728a  of  the  statutes. 

Sic.  2.  AH  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  any  provisions  of  this  act  are 
repealed  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  therewith. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pa;^sage  and 
publication. 

Approved,  June  30,  1911. 
97615-— 11 33 
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COPTER  522. — Employment  of  children — lUUeraUe, 

Section  1.  There  are  added  to  the  statu  tee  seven  new  sections  to  read: 

Section  1728a-ll.  No  perscm  Bhall  «Diploy  a  minor  o^^er  Joorteen  jrean  ol  aoe  in 
city,  village,  or  town  in  which  a  public  evening  school  or  continuation  scho^,  for 
industry  in  which  the  minor  is  to  work,  is  maintained,  unless  he  recerves  and  {daooi 
on  file  A  written  permit  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  State  factory  inspector  «r 
an^  assistant  factory  inspector,  or  from  the  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  where  such  cUli. 
resides,  authorizing  the  employment  of  the  minor,  as  provided  in  section  1728b  of  th* 
statutes,  and  certifying  eitner  to  his  ability  to  read  at  sig^t  and  write  legiblv  siin|ia 
sentences  in  the  Englisn  language,  or  that  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  public  even- 
ing school  or  continuation  scnool. 

Sec.  1728a-12.  No  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  shall  permit  a  minor  over  fourtois 
years  of  age  who  has  not  the  certificate  referred  to  in  section  1728a-ll  to  be  employed. 

Sec.  1728a-13.  Any  miiiOT  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  required  bv  section  1726a-ll 
to  attend  an  evening  ediool  or  continuation  school,  smJl  furnish  to  ms  employer  eadk 
week  during  ita  session  a  record  showing  that  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  evemaf 
school  or  continuation  school.  The  emj^oyer  shall  file  all  records  of  attemlance  wnh 
the  minor's  permit  to  work,  and  no  minor,  subject  to  this  act,  shall  be  employed  uhImi 
the  records  of  attendance  or  absence  for  valid  cause  during  the  previous  week  be  om. 
file. 

Sec.  1728a-14.  Upon  presentation  by  a  minor  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered 
practicing  physician,  showing  that  his  physical  condition,  or  the  distance  necuwiy 
to  be  travelea,  woula  render  the  required  school  attendance,  in  addition  to  his  dafly 
labor,  prejudicial  to  his  health,  the  commissioner  of  labor,  State  factory  inspector, «r 
any  assistant  factory  inspector  may  issue  a  permit  authorising  his  emplo3rm6iit  lor 
such  period  as  he  may  determine. 

Sec.  1728a-15.  No  permit  issued  under  section  1728a  shall  excuse  any  minor  hmk 
attendance  at  evening  school,  or  evening  continuation  school. 

Sec.  1728a-16.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corooration,  agent  or  manager  of  any  corpoar 
tioQ,  who,  whether  for  nimself  or  lor  sudi  arm  or  corponttion,  or  by  himself  or  throq^ 
agents,  servants,  or  foremen,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisiais 
<u  sections  1728a-ll  to  1728a-14,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  lAiall  be  deemed  guilty  cf 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  mon 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  corporation  which  by  its  agente. 
officers,  or  servants  AaM  violate  or  6ul  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above  provisions  off 
this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  whicn  may  be  recovered  against  such  cv- 
poration  in  action  for  debt  or  assumpsit,  brought  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdie- 
tion. 

Sec.  I728a-17.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a  minor  to  be  eifr- 
ployed,  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  in  violation  of  sections  1728a-12  and  1728»-1S 
of  tne  statutes,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shafl 
be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  <i 
September,  1911. 

Approved  July  3,  1911. 

Chapter  544. — Industrial  education — Salaries  of  teachers. 

Section  1 .  There  is  added  to  the  statutes  a  new  section  to  read  : 

Section  5531-1.  No  State  aid  shall  be  granted  to  any  school  for  instruction  given  im 
agriculture,  domestic  economy,  manual  training  or  industrial  branches  umess^^M 
salary  paid  to  every  teacher  instructing  in  such  subjects  be  at  least  at  the  rate  of  sizfty 
dollars  per  month. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  any  provisions  of  this  act  «• 
jepealed  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  therewith. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
Hcation. 

Approved  July  3,  1911. 


.( ' 
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Chapter  616. — Industrial  education — Duties  and  poufers  of  Stale  fl"'i  /  "^'^  boards. 

Section  1.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  13  new  sections  to  read : 
, ,  3ection  5o3p-l .  1 .  There  is  hereby  created  a  State  board  of  industri;*  I  e«  m-  ^i  i  ion  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  board  shall  consist  of  six  appointive  oi**!"  bors,  three 
.-of  whom  shall  be  employers  of  labor  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  Bkili»*il  employees. 
The  State  superintendent  of  education  and  the  dean  of  the  extension  rl*>j»i*;rment  and 
the  dean  of  the  coUege  of  engy;ieering  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  phjll  b*  ex  oflBcio 
members  of  this  board. 

2.  Each  appointive  member  shall  hold  oflBce  for  two  years  and  dukll  r***  ♦-ive  travel- 
ing expenses  and  one  himdred  dollars  per  year.  In  the  first  appointm»'iir.^  the  gover- 
nor shall  designate  three  members  to  serve  for  one  year  and  three  meoib^^rn  to  serve 
lor  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  the  appoint  m*-tn  .^  are  made. 
All  appointments  thereafter  shall  be  for  two  years  except  appomtment^  lo  fill  vacan- 
cies, which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

3.  Said  board:  (1)  Shall  have  control  over  all  State  aid  given  under  i  hi- .r;  (2)  riiall 
meet  <iuarterly  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  found  necessary':  <:.•  ^iiaU  report 
biennially. 

Sec.  553p-2.  1.  The  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  appoint  an  assistant 
in  the  department  of  public  instruction  to  be  known  as  the  assistant  tor  industrial 
education.  He  shall,  with  the  advice,  consent,  and  direction  of  the  c^-  -iie  superin- 
tendent of  education  have  general  supervision  over  the  public  industrial  schools 
and  over  all  public  evening  schools,  continuation  schools,  and  cotnoK'tial  schools 
created  under  this  act.  The  laws  relating  to  agricultural  schools  and  ( li<*  Platteville 
Mining  Trade  School  shall  remain  unaffected  by  this  act. 

2.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  shaU  be  fixed  by  the  State  superini'MKiMni  of  educa- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  industrial  education. 

3.  The  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  have  in  addition  to  ih*-  i. distant  for 
industrial  education  such  other  assistants  as  he  shall  deem  necessan  for  v  ork  in  the 
same  general  field. 

4.  AH  positions  except  that  of  assistant  for  industrial  education  -i'luH  be  filled 
by  civil  service  examination,  as  provided  by  duster  363  of  the  laws  of  1  :^)'*.  But  the 
total  salary  list  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  assistant  shall  not  exce^'d  i"ii  thousand 
dollars  for  any  one  year. 

^  5.  The  assistant  uiall  have  all  necessary  expenses  to  attend  convea:  i'^.t.-  <iad  make 
investigations  within  or  outside  of  the  State  when  such  expenses  tmuU  have  been 
previously  authorized  by  the  State  superintendent  of  education. 
•  Sec.  553p-3.  1.  In  every  town  or  viUa^  or  city  of  over  five  thou.-;*rK*  inhabitants 
there  shall  be,  and  in  towns,  cities,  and  villages  of  less  than  five  thou><iii<f  uihabitanti 
fthere  may  be,  a  local  board  of  inaustrial  education,  whose  duty  it  fthail  b'l  to  foster 
and  establish  and  maintain  industrial,  commercial,  contintiation  and  e'^-unvr  schools, 
^aid  board  may  take  over  and  maintain  in  the  manner  provided  in  thi^  « •  ^  ^  iv  exiiiting 
schools  of  similar  nature. 
•«.  2.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schook  e:t  ort  .  io,  or  the 

Srincipal  of  the  high  school  ex  officio,  if  there  be  no  city  superintendent,  of  the  presn- 
ent  or  chairman  of  the  local  board  charged  with  the  supervision  ot  rh-^  schools  in 
case  there  be  neither  of  the  above-mentioned  officers,  ana  four  other  rniiiibers,  two 
employers  and  two  employees,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  loci»l  ^'f*'d  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  who  shall  serve  without  pav 

3.  The  term  of  the  appointive  members  of  the  local  boards  of  inclu  hi.*l  education 
shall  be  two  years  from  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  thev  i  "  appointe<l: 
rProvidedf  however^  That  in  the  first  appointment  two  members  sh|ill  be  j[»fM)iated  who 
»are  to  serve  for  only  one  year  from  tne  first  of  January  of  the  year  in  w  u^h  they  are 
appointed.  All  subsequent  appointments  shall  be  for  two  years,  f^<«f>r,  appoint- 
ments to  fill  vacancies,  which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  tb'^  <♦,..'. 

4.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  shall  elect  its  officers  fiom  it  member- 
ship— a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  The  local  boards  of  industrial  **xii4«  iiion,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  board  of  industrial  education,  shall  ha'.«  «;< u  ral  super- 
vision of  the  instruction  in  the  local  schools  created  under  this  act. 

5.  No  State  aid  shall  be  granted  to  schools  created  under  this  v\\  "-irhout  the 
approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education.  No  money  appiOf»  inuxi  by  the 
city,  town,  or  village  for  these  schools  shall  be  spent  without  tne  •d\nyt>\Q\  ol  the 
local  board  of  industrial  education. 

6.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  created  under  this  act  shall  be  etn\y\**^  ^d  lod  their 
qualifications  determined  by  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 

7.  This  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  all  machinery,  tools,  and  .^«if»r>lie*,  tod 
purchase  or  lease  suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  e<-li  *A*  under  ite 
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supervision.    Existing  school  buildings  and  equipment  shall  be  used  as  &ur  as  prac- 
ticable. 

8.  The  board  is  empowered  to  make  contracts  with  the  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  give  instruction  in  such  branches  as  the  department  may 
offer  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  board,  such  instruction  can  be  secured  to 
better  advantage  than  by  local  provision. 

9.  Whenever  twenty-five  persons  qualified  to  attend  an  industrial,  commercial, 
continuation  or  evening  school  file  a  petition  therefor  wiUi  the  local  board  of  industrial 
education  the  board  shall  establish  such  school  or  schools  or  provide  other  facilities 
as  authorized  in  this  act. 

Sec.  553p-4.  1.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  of  exety  city,  village,  or 
town  shall  report  to  the  common  council,  or  village  or  town  clerk,  at  or  before  the  first 
day  of  September,  in  each  year,  the  amount  of  money  reauired  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  the  support  of  all  the  schools  established  or  to  be  established  under  this  act  in  said 
city,  village,  or  town,  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  additions  to  school  sites,  fix- 
tures, and  supplies. 

2.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  every  city,  village,  or  town,  subject  to 
taiatlbn  under  this  act,  a  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  said  city,  village,  or  town, 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by 
law,  which,  toother  with  the  other  funds  provided  by  law  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  said  city,  village,  or  town  for  the  same  purpose^  shall  be  equal  to  the  amoimt  of 
money  so  requir^  by  said  local  board  of  mdiistnal  education  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

3.  The  rate  of  tax  levied  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  shall 
not  in  any  one  year  exceed  one-half  mill  for  the  maintenance  of  all  schools  created 
under  this  act. 

4.  The  said  taxes  for  the  purpose  named  in  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  all 
other  special  and  general  taxes  levied  for  town,  village,  or  city  piu7)oses  and  shall  be 
for  the  use  and  support  of  schools  established  under  this  act. 

5.  The  treasurer  of  the  town,  village,  or  city  shall  keep  such  money  separate  from 
all  other  money,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  education  as 
herein  provided.  All  monevs  appropriated  and  expended  under  this  act  shall  be 
expended  by  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  town, 
village,  or  city  treasurer  on  orders  issued  by  said  board  and  signed  by  its  president  and 
secretary. 

6.  All  moneys  received  by  said  board  shall  be  paid  to  the  town,  village,  or  city 
treasurer  for  the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 

Sec.  553p-5.  1.  The  courses  of  study  in  these  schocls  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  and  the  State  board  of  industrial  education,  and  shall 
include  English,  citizenship,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices, 
and  such  other  branches  as  the  State  superintendent  and  the  State  board  of  industrial 
education  shall  approve. 

2.  The  local  bosurd  of  industrial  education  may  allow  pupils  attending  any  school 
established  under  this  act,  who  have  had  courses  equivalent  to  any  of  mose  offered, 
to  substitute  other  work  therefor. 

Sec.  553p~6.  1.  Not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  from  the 
State  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  in  any  one  city,  town,  or  village,  and  State  aid 
shall  not  be  given  to  more  than  thirty  schools  established  under  this  act. 

2.  A  school  once  granted  State  aid  shall  be  entitled  thereto  as  long  as  the  character 
of  its  work  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  and  the 
State  board  of  industrial  education. 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  of  each  city,  town,  or 
village  in  which  such  school  or  schools  are  maintained  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  July 
in  each  year,  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education  the  cost  of  mam^ining 
the  school,  the  character  of  the  worx  done,  the  number,  names,  and  qualifications  ot 
the  teachers  employed,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  education. 

4.  If  such  report  is  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education  and  the 
State  board  of  mdustrial  education,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  the  school  or  schools 
have  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  not  less  than  eight  months  during 
the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  the  preceding  June,  the  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state.t*  The 
secretary  of  state  shall  then  draw  a  warrant  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city;  toWn, 
or  village  in  which  the  industrial  school  is  located  for  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
actually  expended  in  such  industrial  school,  continuation  school,  evening  school,  <Nr 
commercial  school,  during  the  preceding  year,  but  not  more  than  three  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  appropriated  to  any  one  school  m  one  year. 
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Sec.  553p-7.  The  schools  established  under  this  act  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  of 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  such  schools  are  located,  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
or  over  who  are  not  by  law  required  to  attend  other  schools.  Any  person  over  the  age 
of  fourteen  who  shall  reside  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  not  having  an  industrial  school 
as  provided  in  this  act,  and  who  is  otherwise  Qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  in  any  town,  village, 
or  city  having  a  school  established  under  this  act,  be  allowed  to  attend  any  school 
under  their  supervision.  Such  persons  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  pupils  of  the  school  who  are  residents  of  the  town,  village,  or  city  in  which  the 
school  is  located. 

Sec.  553p-8.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  is  authorized  to  chaige  tuition 
fee  for  nonresident  pupils  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  per  week.  On  or  before  the  first  day 
of  July  in  each  year  tne  secretary  of  the  local  b(»rd  of  industrial  education  shall  send 
a  sworn  statement  to  the  clerk  of  the  city,  village,  or  town  from  which  any  such  person 
or  persons  may  have  been  admitted.  This  statement  shall  set  forth  the  residence, 
name,  age,  ana  date  of  entrance  to  such  school,  and  the  number  of  weeks'  attendance 
during  the  preceding  year  of  each  such  person  at  the  school.  It  shall  show  the  amoimt 
of  tuition  which  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  town,  city,  or  village  is  entitled  to 
receive  on  account  of  each  and  all  such  pupib'  attendance.  This  statement  shall  be 
filed  as  a  claim  against  the  town,  village,  or  city  where  such  pupil  resides  and  allowed 
as  other  claims  are  allowed. 

Sec.  553p-9.  Students  attending  any  school  under  this  act  may  be  required  to  pay 
for  all  material  consumed  by  them  in  meir  work  in  such  school  at  cost  prices  or  in  ueu 
thereof  the  school  board  may  establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student  in  each 
course,  which  sum  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cost  of  the 
material  to  be  consumed  in  such  course;  any  manufactured  articles  made  in  such 
school  and  that  may  accumulate  shall  be  disposed  of  at  their  market  value  at  the 
discretion  of  the  school  board,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  local  treasurer  for 
the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 

Sec.  553p-10.  The  State  board  of  industrial  education  shall  also  constitute  a  body 
corporate  under  the  name  of  the  "board  of  trustees  of  the  Stout  Institute,"  and  shall 
possess  all  powers  necessary  or  convenient  to  accomplish  the  objects  and  perform  the 
duties  prescribed  by  law.  In  such  capacity,  such  board  shall  also  employ  such 
clerks  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  conduct  its  affairs.  The  State 
treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board,  but  the  board  may  appoint  a  suitable 
peraon  to  receive  fees  or  other  moneys  that  may  be  due  such  board,  to  disburse  any 
part  thereof,  to  account  therefor,  and  to  pay  the  balance  to  the  State  treasurer. 

Sec.  553p-ll.  Such  board  is  authorizea  to  accept  free  of  cost  to  the  State  and  to  hold 
as  a  trustee  for  the  State  the  property  of  the  Stout  Institute  located  at  Menominee. 
Wisconsin,  and  to  maintain  such  institute  under  the  name  of  **The  Stout  Institute: 
Provided,  That  the  trustees  of  said  Stout  Institute  turn  over  to  the  State,  within  two 
months  after  the  passage  and  publication  of  this  act,  said  propertv  free  and  clear  of  all 
incumbrances  and  debt,  released  from  all  claims  or  interest  which  the  city  of  Menom- 
inee or  the  heirs  of  James  H.  Stout  may  have  had  in  said  property  and  having  put  the 
buildings  in  good  condition,  and  having  made  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary  before 
turning  over  said  property.  The  board  is  also  authorized  to  accept  such  other  prop- 
erty or  moneys  as  it  may  deem  advisable  to  be  accepted,  which  can  profitably  be  used 
by  it  in  promoting  the  interests  intrusted  to  it.  Such  board  may  purchase,  have, 
hold,  control,  possess,  and  enjoy,  in  trust,  for  the  State,  for  educational  purposes,  any 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  ^oods,  and  chattels,  of  any  nature,  which  may  be 
necessary  and  required  to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  board,  and  may 
sell  or  dispose  of  any  personal  property  when  in  its  judgment  it  shall  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  553p-12.  The  purposes  and  objects  of  the  institute  shall  be  to  instruct  youne 
persons  in  industrial  arts  and  occupations  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  such,  and 
to  give  such  instruction  as  will  lead  to  a  feir  kuowledee  of  the  liberal  arts,  a  just  and 
seemly  appreciation  of  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  labor,  and  in  general  to  promote 
diligence,  economy,  efficiency,  honor,  and  good  citizenship. 

Sec.  553i>-13.  The  said  board  shall  have  power: 

(1)  To  make  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for  the  government  and  management 
of  the  institute  and  the  students  therein,  including  the  power  to  suspend  or  expel 
students  for  misconduct  or  other  cause. 

(2)  To  appoint  a  president  of  the  institute  and  other  officers,  teachers,  and  assistants, 
and  to  employ  such  other  persons  as  may  be  required ;  to  fix  the  salary  of  each  person 
80  appointed  or  employed  and  to  prescribe  their  several  duties;  to  remove  at  pleasure 
any  president,  other  omcer,  teacher,  assistant,  or  person  from  any  office  or  employment 
in  connection  with  the  institute. 
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(3)  To  purchase  such  supplies  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  institute 
and  its  various  departments. 

(4)  To  prescribe  rules,  regulations^  and  terms  for  the  admission  and  control  of  the 
students,  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  methods  and  means  <^  instruction,  and  to 
issue  certificates  (yr  diplomas. 

(5)  To  cooperate  with  other  educational  institutions  and  apiencies  in  instruction  and 
training,  leaaing  to  efficiency  in  industrial  arts  and  occupations. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  State  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  <^  this  act. 
Ilowever,  in  no  case  shall  the  sum  approi)riated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  during  the  &cal  year 
ending  July  1,  1912,  nor  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  thereuter. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  above  moneys  shall  be  set  aside  annually,  beffinning 
July  1, 1911,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Stout  Institute  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  any  provisions  of  this  act  are 
repealed  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  therewith :  Provided^  however.  Nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  trade  schools  establioied 
under  chapter  122,  laws  of  1907  [sections  926—22  to  926—30  of  the  Annotated  Stat- 
utes] and  amendments  thereof,  unless  the  school  board  of  any  such  city  or  school  dis- 
trict shall  by  a  majority  vote  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  proceed  in  the 
manner  provided  for,  for  every  town,  village,  or  city  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants 
as  proviaed  in  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  July  7,  1911. 

Chapter  660. — Industrial  education — Attendance  of  minors  at  school  required. 

• 
Section  1.  Subsection  1  of  section  1728c — 1  of  the  statutes  is  amended  to  read: 
(Section  1728c — 1)  1.  Whenever  any  evening  school,  continuation  classes,  industrial 
school,  or  commercial  school,  shall  be  established  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  in  this 
State  for  minors. between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  working  under  permit  as 
now  provided  by  law,  every  such  child,  residing  within  any  town,  village,  or  city  in 
which  any  such  school  is  eetabliuhed,  shall  attend  such  school  not  less  than  five  hours 
per  week  for  six  months  in  each  year,  until  such  child  becomes  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  every  employer  shall  allow  all  minor  employees  over  fourteen  and  under  sixt^n 
years  of  a^e  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the  minor 
*    *    *    18  by  this  section  required  to  attend  school. 

Sec  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  July  14, 1911. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SELECTED  BIBUOGRAPHT  OH  nmUSTRIAL  EDUCATIOH. 

A  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education  is  incorporated  with 
the  present  report  covering  the  main  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
subject  already  made  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  is 
desirable  to  indicate  the  principal  sources  of  information  on  indus- 
trial education  in  foreign  countries,  because  the  subject  has  now 
reached  in  the  United  States  the  stage  where  exact  information  rather 
than  general  discussions  of  foreign  systems  is  desired.  This  can,  in 
the  main,  be  supplied  only  by  the  authors  and  in  the  languages  of 
the  various  countries  having  well-developed  systems  of  industrial 
education. 

The  list  presented  below  has  been  selected  from  thousands  of  titles, 
embracing  documents,  books,  and  articles  in  periodicals.  For  each 
foreign  country,  those  books  and  reports  are  included  which  will  give 
as  full  and  correct  an  account  as  is  available  of  the  status  of  indus- 
trial education,  as  it  exists  there  to-day.  Where  several  works  cover 
the  same  subject  matter,  as  a  rule  only  the  more  recent  and  more 
comprehensive  are  included.  As  important  material  in  English  is 
more  limited  than  material  in  French  and  in  German,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  as  rigorous  a  selection  of  that  in  the  English  language 
as  of  that  in  the  other  two  languages. 

It  has  been  considered  undesirable  to  attempt  any  classification  of 
references  by  subject  matter,  as  most  of  the  more  important  works 
treat  of  many  or  all  of  the  important  subjects  related  to  industrial 
education.  The  titles  are  presented,  therefore,  separated  into  official 
and  unofficial  publications  and  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
A  few  exceptions  will  be  found  to  this  arrangement  in  those  cases 
where  the  important  works  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  given  country 
are  so  few  as  to  make  the  division  into  official  and  unofficial  publica- 
tions useless.  An  additional  group  of  general  works  includes  those 
dealing  with  the  problem  so  comprehensively  as  to  cover  many  coun- 
tries', and  those  concerned  chiefly  with  its  theoretical  aspects. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  lists  of  journals  which  are  devoted  to  in- 
dustrial education  published  in  the  various  foreign  countries.  They 
furnish  an  interesting  picture  of  the  contemporary  situation,  and 
contain  much  material  concerning  textbooks,  methods,  and  the  prac- 
tical problems  to  be  confronted  in  the  administration  of  trade  and 
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After  an  exhaustive  search  through  the  magazme  literature  of  the 
subject  in  English,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  present  a  list  of 
magazine  references.  The  hundreds  of  titles  examined  indicate  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  subject  matter  frequently  by  the  same 
authors;  and  the  report  of  which  this  bibliography  is  a  part  presents 
full  information  concerning  the  well-known  schools  which  are  the 
chief  themes  of  magazine  contributors.  • 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

GENERAL  WORKS. 

Astier,  P.,  and  Ctiininal,  I.:  Technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  ed ''cation  in 
France  and  in  fordgn  countries.  (L'enseignement  technique,  industriel  et  com- 
mercial en  France  et  k  T^tranger.)    Paris,  Oeorgee  Roustan,  1909,  (?)    498  pp. 

Bloomfield,  Meyer:  The  vocational  guidance  of  youth.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Co.,  1911.     124  pp. 

Cagninacci,  J.  H.:  The  vocational  education  of  the  worker.  (L'instruction  profes- 
sionnelle  de  Touvrier.)    Paris,  Rousseau,  1910.    408  pp. 

Creasey,  Clarence  H.:  Technical  education  in  evening  schools.  London,  Swann 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1905.    309  pp. 

Kerschensteiner,  Dr.  Georg:  Observations  and  comparis<His  •  conc^ning  the  oigan- 
ization  of  industrial  education  outside  of  Bavaria.  (Beobachtungen,  und  Ver- 
gleiche  0ber  Einrichtungen  ftir  gewerbliche  Erziehung  ausserhalb  Bayem.) 
Munich,  Gerber,  1901.    245  pp. 

Kling,  Peter  M.:  Why  a  boy  should  learn  a  trade.  Pittsburg,  Percy  F.  Smith,  1906. 
188  pp. 

Lautz,  Th.:  Continuation  and  special  trade  schools  for  girls.  Prepared  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Union  of  German  Industrial  Schoolmen.  (Fortbildungs  und  Fadi- 
Bchulen  fttr  M&dchen.)    Wiesbaden,  Bergmann,  1902.    232  pp. 

Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education:  Second  annual  report,  January, 
1908.    Boston,  Wright  &  Potter,  1908.    682  pp. 

Sadler,  M.  E.:  Continuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Their  place  in  the 
educational  system  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  state,  Seccmd  edition,  Man* 
Chester,  Press  of  University  of  Manchester,  1908.    779  pp. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor :  Trade  and  technical  education .  ( Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1902.)    Washington,  1902.    1333  pp. 

Women's  Industrial  Council:  Technical  education  for  women  and  girls  at  homo 
(England)  and  abroad.    Women^s  Industrial  Council,  London  [1908].    64  pp. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Association  of  Directors  of  Trade  Schools  in  Netherlands:  Report  on  industrial  edu- 
cation in  Germany  and  Austria.  (Bond  van  Directeuren  van  Ambachtsscholen 
in  Nederland.  Rapport  ouer  het  vakonderwijs  in  Duitschland  en  Oostenrijk.) 
Leyden,  A.  W.  Sijthoff.    317  pp. 

Central  Journal  of  Industrial  Education.  (Centralblatt  fttr  das  gewerbliche  Unter- 
richtswesen.)  Issued  under  instnictiona  from  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Public 
W^orks.  (K.  K.  Ministerium  fttr  Offentliche  Arbeiten.)  Monthly.  Vienna, 
Alfred  Holder. 

Klimburg,  Rudolf.  The  development  of  industrial  education  in  Austria.  (Di« 
Entwicklung  des  gewerblichen  Unterrichtsweseus  in  Oaterreich.)  Tubingen, 
J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1900.     240  pp. 
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MiniBtry  of  Commerce.  (HandelsminiBterium.)  Report  on  the  promotion  of  indus- 
tries conducted  on  a  small  scale  in  1902  and  1903.  Prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Commerce  by  Guide,  Freiherr  von  Call,  of  Rosenbuig; 
and  Kuimbach.  (Bericht  des  K.  K.  Handelsministeriums  Uber  die  Fdrderung 
des  Kleingewerbes  in  den  Jahren  1902  und  1903.)  Vienna,  Imperial  Press,  1904. 
208  pp. 

Maurer,  Rudolf:  Arrangement  of  subject  matter  for  teaching  in  the  general  industrial 
and  special  trade  ccmtinuation  schools,  with  the  new  standard  plan  of  instruction 
as  a  basis.  (Lehrstoffverteilung  fOr  allg.  gewerbliche  und  fachliche  Fortbild- 
ungsschulen.)    Vienna,  Graeeer  &  Co.,  1906.    2  parts. 

Schindler,  Dr.  Rudolf:  Industrial  continuation  school  instruction  in  Austria.  (Das 
gewerbliche  Fortbildungswesen  in  Osterreich.)  Vienna,  Alfred  Hdlder,  1904. 
264  pp. 

8xter6nyi,  Joseph:  Industrial  and  professional  education  in  Hungary.  (L'enseigne- 
ment  industriel  et  professionnel  de  la  Hongrie.)  Budapest,  Society  anonyme 
d'Imprimerie  de  Pest.  1900.    343  pp. 

The  Industrial  Continuation  School:  A  journal  in  the  interests  of  the  special  trade 
and  general  industrial  schools  (Die  gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschule).  A.  Pich- 
ler*s  Widow  &  Son,  Vienna. 

BBLGXITM. 

Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor  (Minist^re  de  Tlndustrie  et  du  Travail): 

Report  on  vocational  education  in  England.    By  Oscar  Pyfferoen  (Rapport  sur 

Tenseignement  professionnel  en  Angleterre).    Brussels,  Leb^e  &  Co,  1896. 

321  pp. 
Report  on  vocational  education  in  Germany.    By  Oscar  Pyfferoen  (Rapport  sur 

Tenseignement  professionnel  en  Allemagne).    Brussels^  Leb^e  &.  Co.,  1897. 

354  pp. 
Study  of  the  special  schools  of  Germany  for  the  building  trades  and  woodworking 

industries.    By  Omer  Buyse  (Etude  sur  les  ^coles  techniques  de  Tindustrie 

du  b&timent  et  de  Tindustrie  du  bois  en  Allemagne).    Brussels,  Leb^e 

A  Co.,  1898.     126  pp. 
.    Study  of  the  pedagogical  organization  of  the  English  technical  schools.     By  Omer 

Buyse  (£tude  sur  Torganisation  p^dagogique  des  ^coles  techniques  Anglaises). 

Brussels,  Leb^e  &  Co.,  1900.    153  pp. 
Report  on  the  condition  of  technical  education  in  Belgium,  presented  to  the 

legislative  chambers,  1897-1901  (Rapport  sur  la  situation  de  1 'enseignement 

technique  en  Belgique,  1897-1901).  Brussels,  Leb^e  &  Co.,  1903.  2  vols. 
Bertiaux,  Henri:  Special  education  in  Belgium.  I.  Vocational  education  (L'enseig- 
nement  sp^ial  en  Belgique.  I.  L'enseignement  professionnel).  Brussels, 
Charles  Rozez,  219  pp. 
Hainaut  (Province):  Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Industrial  and  Professional 
Education  of  the  Province  of  Hainaut  at  Charleroi  (Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Mus^ 
de  Tenseignement  industriel  et  professionnel  de  la  Province  de  Hainaut  ^  Char- 
leroi).   Charleroi,  Belgium. 

Merlant,  Francis:  Report  on  the  organization  of  technical  education  in  Belgium 
(Minist^re  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  des  Postcs,  et  Telegraphes:  Rapport 
sur  Torganisation  de  Tenseignement  technique  en  Belgique).  Paris:  National 
printing  office,  1898.     119  pp. 

CANADA. 

Bojral  commission  on  industrial  training  and  technical  education.     Report. 
Nova  Scotia:  Department  of  Technical  Education.    Annual  report.     1907  to  date. 
Ontario:  Department  of  Education — 

Education  for  industrial  purposes.     A  report  by  John  Seath. 

Inspector  of  technical  education.    Annual  reports.    1901  to  date. 
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FRANCB. 

OFPICIAL  PUBUCATION8. 

Direction  of  Labor  (Direction  du  Travail): 

InduBtrial  apprenticeship:  Report  on  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  office  189^ 
1901  (L'apprentisBage  industriel:  Rapport  sur  Tapprentiseage  dans  Timpri- 
merie).    Paris,  National  printing  office,  1902.    320  pp. 
Report  on  apprenticeship  in  the  furniture  industry  (L^apprentissage  industriel: 
Rapport  sur  Tapprentissage  dans  les  industries  de  Tameublement).    Paris, 
National  printing  office,  1905.    655  pp. 
Direction  of  Technical  Instruction:  Practical  schools  of  cofhriTerce  and  industry 
(ficoles  pratiques  de  conunerce  et  d'industrie).    Paris,  National  printing  office, 
1903.     198  pp. 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs  (Minist^re  du  Commerce,  de 
r  Industrie,  des  Postes,  et  Telegraphes.): 
International  Exposition  at  Chicago,  1893.    Report  by  L.  G.  Favette.    Industrial 
and    commercial    education    (L'enscignement   industriel    et   commercial). 
Paris,  National  printing  office,  1894.    87  pp. 
Summarized  report  on  technical  and  vocational  education  in  Switzerland  (Rap- 
port sommaire  sur  Tenseignement  technique  et  professionnelen  Suisse).    By 
F.  Delmas.     Paris,  National  printing  office,  1897.    101  pp. 
Report  on  the  organization  of  technical  education  in  Belgium.    By    Francis 
Merlant.    (Rapport  sur  Torganisation  de  Tenseignement  technique  en  Bel- 
gique.)    Paris,  National  printing  office,  1898.     119  pp. 
Technical  education  in  France.    Study  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  expo- 
sition of  1900  (L'enseignement,  technique  en  France.    £tude  publi6e  k 
Toccasion  de  Texposition  de  1900).    Paris,  National  printing  office,  1900. 
5  vols. 
National  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Crafts.    (Paris.)    Program  of  public  courses 
(Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers  (Paris).    Programmes  des  cours 
publics.)    Paris,  Vuibert  A  Nony  [1906].    280  pp. 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Fine  Arts,  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  (Minist^re  de 
rinstruction  Publique,  des  Beaux  Arts,  et  des  Cultes): 
Yachon  Marius.    Reports  on  museiuns  and  schools  of  industrial  art  and  upon  the 
situation  in  artistic  industries  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  (Rapports  sur  les  musses  et  les  ^coles  d'art  industriel  et  sur  la 
situation  des  industries  artistiques  en  Allemagne,  Autriche-Hongrie,  Italie, 
et  Russie).    Paris,  A.  Quantin,  1885.     138  pp. 
Switzerland  and  Rhenish  Prussia.    (Rapports  sur  les  musses  et  les  ^coles 
d'art  industriel  et  sur  la  situation  des  industries  artistiques  en  Suisse  et 
Prusse  Rh^nane.)    Paris,  A.  Quantin,  1886.    127  pp. 
Belgium  and  Holland .    ( Rapports  sur  les  musses  et  les  6coles  d'art  industriel 
et  sur  la  situation  des  industries  artistiques  en  Belgique  et  Holland). 
Paris,  A.  Quantin,  1888.    149  pp. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.    (Rapports  sur  les  musses  et  les  ^coles 
d'art  industriel  et  sur  la  situation  des  industries  artistiques  en  Danemark, 
SuMe,  et  Norv^e).    Paris,  A.  Quantin,  1889.    86  pp. 
Report  upon  the  museums  and  schools  of  industrial  art  in  England  (Rapport 
sur  les  musses  et  les  6coles  d'art  industriel  en  Augleterre).    Paris,  National 
printing  office,  1890.    252  pp. 
Art  industries  and  schools  and  museums  of  industrial  art  in  France  (Lee 
industries  d 'art  les  ^coles  et  les  musses  d 'art  industriel  en  France),    llancy, 
Beiger-Levrault  &  Co.,  1897.    450  pp. 
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National  Aeaembly  (Aflsemblie  Nationale): 

Reports  by  Mr.  Astier,  deputy,  upon  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  for 
1902  and  1903  (Rapports  de  M.  Astier,  d^put^,  sur  le  budget  du  minist^re  du 
commerce  pour  les  exercices  1902  et  1903). 

Report  by  Mr.  Astier,  deputy,  in  the  name  of  the  commission  of  commerce  and 
industry  charged  to  examine  the  project  for  a  law  relative  to  technical,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  education  (Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  commission  du 
commerce  et  de  I'industrie  charg^e  d'examiner  le  projet  de  loi  relatif  k 
Tenseignement  technique,  industriel,  et  conunercial.  Session  de  1905,  No. 
2648).    Paris,  1905.    122  pp. 

Project  for  a  law  relative  to  technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  education,  pre- 
sented by  Ferdinand  Dubief  (Projet  de  loi  relatif  k  Tenseignament  technique, 
industriel,    commercial,    present^   par   Ferdinand    Dubief).    Paris,    1905. 
Ill  pp. 
Superior  Council  of  Labor  (Conseil  Superieur  du  Travail) : 

Apprenticeship.  Report  by  Mr.  Briat  (Apprentissage.  Rapport  de  M.  Briat  au 
nom  de  la  commission  permanente).  Inquiry  and  documents.  Paris, 
National  printing  office,  1902.    489  pp. 

Vocational  education.    Report  by  Mr.   Briat  (L'enseignement  profesaionnel. 
Rapport  au  nom  de  la  commission  permanente).     Paris,  National  printing 
office,  1905.    159  pp. 
Superior  Council  of  Technical  Instruction  (Conseil  superieur  de  Tenseignement  tech- 
nique): 

Preliminary  plan  of  a  law  concerning  technical  education,  by  Mr.  Cohendy  (Avant- 
projet  de  loi  sur  Tenseignement  technique).     1904. 

Discussion  of  the  project  of  a  law  concerning  technical  education  (Discussion  du 
projet  de  loi  svu'  I'enseignement  technique).    Session  of  March,  1905. 

Same,  November,  1906. 
Paris  Municipal  Council  (Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  Conseil  Municipal): 

Vocational  education  in  Paris  (LVnseignement  professionnel  k  Paris).  Paris, 
Municipal  printing  office,  1898-1900.    5  vols. 

Report  in  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Commission  upon  the  regulation  of  vocational 
schools,  presented  by  Louis  Dausset  (Rapport  au  nom  de  la  4*  commission 
sin*  les  reglements  des  ^coles  professionnelles  present^  par  Louis  Dausset). 
Paris,  1904.    233  pp. 

Report  of  the  delegation  nominated  by  the  municipal  council  for  the  study  of 
vocational  education  in  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany  (Rap- 
port de  la  Delegation  nominee  par  le  Conseil  municipal  pour  I'^tude  de  Ten- 
seignement  professionnel  en  Suisse,  Autriche-Hongrie,  et  AUemagne). 
Impr.  Municipale,  Hdtel  de  Ville,  1905.    248  pp. 

UNOFFICIAL   PUBUCATION8. 

Brizon,   Pierre:   Apprenticeship.    Yepterday,   to-day,   to-morrow   (L'apprentissage. 

Hier — aujourd'hui — demain).     Paris,  Libraire  de  ** Pages  Libres,"  1909.    221  pp. 
BrOggeman,  F.,  and  Groppler,  F.:  Elementary  and  continuation  school  education  in 

France  in  1900.    Two  reports  of  a  journey  under  the  au^ices  of  the  Diesterweg- 

Stiftung  (Volks-  imd    Forth ildungspchulwesen    Frankreichs    im    Jahre    1900). 

Berlm,  Oehmigke,  1900.     188  pp. 
Cagninacci,  J.  H. :  The  vocational  education  of  the  worker  (L'instruction  professionnelle 

de  Vouvrier).     Paris,  Rousseau,  1910.    408  pp. 
Chatelin,  Daniel:  The  apprenticeship  schools  of  Paris  (Les  ^oles  d 'apprentissage  k 

Paris).    Paris,  1906.    163  pp. 
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Laveignc,  P.:  The  schools  and  the  municipal  work  of  education,  1871-1900  (Lee  ^coles 

et  lee  oeuvree  municipales,  1871-1900).     Paris,  Soci^t^  Anonyme  de  Publications 

P^odiques,  1900.    447  pp. 
Leblanc,  R^n6:  The  refonn  of  the  upper  elementary  schools:  Technical,  primary 

industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  maritime  education  (La  r^orme  dee 

6cole6  primau-es  superieures).     Paris,  LaroosBe.    216  pp. 

Vocational  education  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
(L'enseignement  professionnel  en  France  au  debut  du  XX^  Siecle).    Paris, 
Comply  &  Co.,  1906.    338  pp. 
Pacquier,  J.  B.:  Vocational  education  in  France;  its  history;  its  different  forms;  its 

results  (L'enseignement  professionnel  en  France;  son   histoire;  les  diif^ntee 

formes;  ses  resultats).    Paris,  A.  Colin,  1908.    342  pp. 
Ribes-Christofle,  F.  de:  Apprenticeship  and  vocational  education  in  France.    Report 

presented    to    the    Federation    of   Manufacturers   and    Merchants   of   France. 

(L'apprentissage    et    I'enseignement    professionnel    en    France).    Paris,    1905. 

72  pp. 
Soubeiran,  M.:  Studies  of  Jie  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industxy  in  France 

(fitudes  sur  les  ^coles  pratique  de  commerce  et  d'industrie  en  France).    Paris, 

1900.     264  pp. 
Teegan,  T.  H.:  Technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  education  in  France.     London, 

1891.     223  pp. 

MAGAZINES. 

Bulletin  of  technical  education  (Bulletin  de  I'enseignement  technique).    1898  to 
date.    Weekly.    Paris,  Vuibert. 

GERMANY. 

OFFICIAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

Belgium — ^Ministry  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Report  on  vocational  education  in  Germany.  By  Oscar  Pyfferoen  (Miniature 
de  r Industrie  et  du  Travail,  Rapport  sur  I'enseignement  professionnel 
en  Allemagne).  Brussels,  Leb^;ue  &  Co.,  1897.  364  pp. 
Study  of  the  special  schools  of  Germany  for  the  building  and  woodworking  trades. 
By  Omer  Buyse  (Minist^re  de  Tlndustrie  et  du  Travail.  £tude  sur  les 
^oles  techniques  de  I'industrie  du  b4timent  et  de  Tindustrie  du  bois  en 
Allemagne).  Brussels,  Leb^ue  &  Co.,  1898.  126  pp. 
Great  Britain — Board  of  Education: 

Baiger,  Florence  E.:  Continuation  school  work  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of   Baden 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

OEVERAL   TABLES. 

TABLE  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 

SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE. 

The  first  column  gives  the  locaUty  and  name  of  school,  the  kind 
of  school,  and  the  occupations  taught  in  each  school  during  the 
schedule  year.  The  various  types  and  classes  of  schools  are  defined 
and  described  in  Chapter  I. 

The  second  colunm  shows  the  number  of  school  years  embraced  by 
the  course  given  in  each  occupation,  without  regard  to  the  number 
of  weeks  in  the  school  year.  In  a  few  instances  a  fraction  has  been 
used  in  this  colunm,  because,  though  there  is  instruction  provided 
during  the  number  of  weeks  shown  in  the  next  column,  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  course  is  less  than  the  full  number  of  weeks 
in  tlie  school  year. 

The  third  colunm  shows  the  number  of  weeks  of  instruction  afforded 
during  the  year  in  each  occupation  shown  in  the  second  colunm. 

The  fourth  column  shows  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  each  occupation  taught. 

Tlie  fifth  column  shows  the  trade  theory  and  academic  subjects  in 
which  the  pupils  in  each  occupational  course  receive  instruction, 
while  colunms  6  to  9,  ''Hours  per  week,"  show  the  hours  given  per 
week  to  each  subject  each  year  in  which  it  is  studied.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  kept  in  mind  that  pupils  also  receive  incidentally  more  or 
less  theory  in  immediate  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  prac- 
tice work. 

ThLs  table  further  shows  the  total  hours  per  week  devoted  to  trade 
theory  and  academic  subjects  each  year,  and  the  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  practice  work  each  year  in  the  school,  and  also  a  total  of 
the  two. 

In  a  few  schools  the  total  possible  hours  of  school  work,  as  shown 
in  Table  III,  are  not  actually  occupied  with  school  work  by  all  pupils. 

Other  important  data,  which  can  not  be  presented  in  this  table 
for  want  of  space,  are  given  in  succeeding  tables. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME 
A.— PHILAITTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS. 


Loeality,  name  and  kind  of 
acbool,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions tangbt 


ALABAMA. 

Sftow  HfU-Snow  HUl  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute 
(Negro— ^y  ichool): 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel- 

wri^ting. 
Carpentry  and  sawmJUing. 
Printing 


Brickmaking  and   brick- 
laying. 


Lanndertng. 


Sewing. 


Toikegee— Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute 
<Negro— ^y  $chool):  * 


Baking 


Basket  making,  broom 
making,  and  upholster- 
ing.* 


Blacksmithinff 

Harness  making  and  car- 
riage trimming. 


Brickmaking. 


Bricklaying,  lathing,  plas- 
tering, and  tile  setting. 

Shoemaking , 

Tinsmithing 


Carpentry  and  wood  turn- 
ing. 


Years 

in 
coarse. 


8 

a 

3 


2 
8 


8 


M 


3 
8 


3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
operar 

tion 
daring 

year. 


32 

82 
32 


32 

32 
32 


86 


36 


36 
36 


36 


36 

36 
36 


36 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  popib 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subfect  in  each  year. 


Sobiect. 


34 


plechanteal  drawing. . . 

{Theory  of  trade 

!  I  Five  oommon-sehool 
1    studies.! 
I  Mechanical  drawing. . . 

ij  Theory  of  trade 

I  Five  common-school 
{    studies.* 

(Theory  of  trade 

•{Five   common-school 
studies.* 

Theory  of  trade 

Five  common-school 
studies.! 


15 


24 


26/ 


f  Arithmetic 

English  grammar. 

Oeograpny 

History 

Lectures  on  trade. 

English 

Geography 

History 

Lectures  on  trade. 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 


English  grammar. 
Oeograpny 


102 

18 
21 


vr 


History, 

Lectures  on  trade 

Mechanical  drawing. . 

Aleebra 

Arithmetic 

English  grammar. 

Geography 

History 

Lectures  on  trade 

Arithmetic 


immar. 


English  grai 
Geography. 

History 

Lectures  on  trade. . . 
Mechanics^  drawing. 
Arithmetic 


English  grammar. 
Geography 


History, 
Lectures  on  trade .... 
Mechanical  drawing. . 
Algebra 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


8 

4 

161 

8 

4 
161 

4 
161 

4 
161 


2 

P 

3 
3 
2 
3 

I 

4 


2d 
year. 


8 

4 

161 

8 
4 

181 

0 
161 

4 

161 


I 

2 

i' 

3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 


I 
I 

4 


8d 
year. 


8 

4 
16f 


4 
161 


I 

? 

3 
3 
2 
3 


I 

4 


2} 

2 

2 

I 

6 


u 

1 

4 
4 

u 


4th 
year. 


3 
3 
3 
2 
3 


>  Subjects  vary  according  to  advancement  of  pupil. 

>  This  institution  also  has  evening  classes,  with  courses  like  those  for  day  pupils,  except  that  evening 
popilsby  working  all  day  get  twk»  the  practice  work,  but  only  half  the  theory  and  aoademto  training* 
The  number  of  pupils  in  each  trade  in  the  evenhig  classes  is  not  reported.    See  page  326. 
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DEVOTED  TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE. 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIC  SCHOOLS. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


Fintyear. 


Tbeoiy 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


281 
28i 


101 


u 


13 


Prac- 
tice. 


134 


ITJ 


Hi 


20| 

20| 

284 
281 


36i 


311 


32) 


Total. 


32} 


28i 


31} 


49i 
491 


451 


46} 


45f 


4M 


461 


Tbeoiy 

and 

other 

ttdiool- 
room 
work. 


451 


281 


28§ 


251 


2t)| 


1(4 


14 


13 


17} 


Prac- 
tice. 


14* 


20| 


20| 


23| 


28| 


36} 


31J 


32} 


Total. 


284 


31} 


*  For  female  pupils. 


m 


m 


m 


494 


«l 


45} 


46} 


46} 


46} 


Third 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


28} 


20} 


104 


14 


13 


17} 


144 


Prac- 
tice. 


20| 


28| 


36} 


31} 


32} 


284 


31} 


Total. 


494 


494 


46} 


45} 


45} 


46} 


46} 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


14 


31| 


TotaL 


*  Broom  paking  2,  upholstering  2. 


45} 


97615'~11 35 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Cimtinued. 

A.— PHILANTBatOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued: 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


Fiat  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

•cfaoot- 
room 
work. 


14 


,     22i 


17J 


U 


15} 


2tJ 


174 


2H 


13* 


13 


Prac- 
tice. 


31| 


23J 


28i 


«! 


30 


2H 


281 


2*1 


32} 


33i 


Total. 


«i 


45f 


46! 


45J 


«! 


*Si 


45J 


45f 


*^ 


451 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


14 


22* 


m 


21i 


m 


2U 


131 


13 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


31| 


23J 


28* 


24i 


281 


241 


321 


32] 


^ 


451 


«l 


*H 


iH 


45f 


«f 


45] 


Third  year. 


Theory 
Mid 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


221 


Prac- 
tice. 


171 


211 


131 


13 


Total. 


234 


281 


244 


824 


32] 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


45] 


45} 


45] 


45} 


46] 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


"i 


••1 


>•« 
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Tablb  I.-TRADE8  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A. — fHSLAJFtHEfOFK  SOHOOLS— Continued. 


«oalllT.  nunc 
Mbooi,  aai  n 
tlofu  iwight. 


Plumhlngancl  alram  Qtlin 


3 

M 

M 

3 

a 

, 

M 

^ 

; 

36 

s 

- 

88 

» 

' 

" 

■ 

30 

S3 

1 

g^ET""" 

s 
11 

3 

3 

1 

■:::■■ 

jf^.-'.^"-'.^;;; 

6 

Enfllah  nmnur 

» 

1 

3 

I' 

En^ta  (nmnur 

SSiK"-^.-.::: 

3 

I' 

SSJE?""--.-.::: 

2 

3 
2 

3 
3 

2) 
?1 



l«cMtwont™af 

Ufchanlcal  drawliie. . . 

11 

Edgiisi.™™.;.::; 

|. 

^=iSJW:: 

I 
^ 

2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

31 

it 

Str^"" 

SJK  :•.".•"•:■■- 

SSSiS"""'.-.::: 

Lectures  ou  ItadF 

l£eelUuaaadr»wtnB... 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued: 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


Fiat  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

•cfaoot- 
room 
work. 


14 


22} 


m 


'      14 


15} 


21J 


17i 


214 


13* 


13 


Prao- 
tice. 


3I| 


23J 


28i 


31! 


30 


2H 


28* 


24} 


32} 


32| 


Total. 


46i 


45f 


46! 


45| 


45) 


45! 


45! 


45! 


45! 


45! 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


14 


22| 


m 


2U 


m 


21  i 


131 


13 


Prac- 
tice. 


31| 


Total. 


23J 


28J 


24i 


28} 


2H 


32} 


32! 


^ 


451 


Third  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


«l 


45! 


«5! 


45! 


45! 


45! 


»i 


Prac- 
tice. 


m 


21} 


13} 


13 


23} 


Total. 


28} 


24} 


82} 


32! 


45! 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


45! 


45! 


45! 


45! 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


••  I 


i«i 


>•« 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTM) 
A.— PHILAKTHSOFIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


liOCftlltv,  name  and  kind  of 
Khool,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


ATJkBAMA— condodad. 

Tnskcm— Tuskegee  Honnal 
and  Indnstrial  InstHote  (Ne- 
gro—day adloot)— Condnded. 


Wheel  wrighting. 


CALirOBNIA. 

San  Francisoo— California 
School  of  Mechanioal  Arts 
(day  tehool): 


For, 


Pattern  making! 


Francisco— Wllmwding 
School  of  Industrial  Arts 
(day  $chool): 


Bricklayings ;.. 

Cabinetmakings 

Carpentry* 

Electrical  work> 

Plumbing  and  tinning  >. . . 
Trade  not  yet  determined  * 


Years 

in 
course. 


8 


14 
14 
>4 


CONNECTICUT. 

New  London— Manual  Train- 
ing and  Industrial  School  of 
New  London  (day  tehool): 

Dressmaking  and  millinery 


Machinists. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
(mera- 

tton 
during 

year. 


36 


40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


38 

38 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


23 


il 


81 
10 
15 
60 
24 
60 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  fM*  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


r  Arithmetic 

Engliah  grammar . 
Oeognphy 


History. 
Lectures  on  trade. . . 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Algebra 


Hours  per  week. 


Ist 
year. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
6 


3] 

3) 

ij 
1 


" 


66 
16 


Algebra 

General  science 

English 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Chemistry 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Mechanics 

Trigonometry 

American  history  and 

government. 
Boiler  and  engine  tests 
Electrical  calculations . 
Heat  calculations 


Free-hand  drawing 3 

Mechanical  drawing...  I     3: 

Algebra 

Shop  geometry \    i{ 

Plane  trigonometry . . 
Elemoitary  physics. . 
Elementary  chemistry 
Theoretical  mechanics,  i    li 

HeaUng* 

Ventilating* 

English i\    ,, 

History !/   ^« 


Mathematics 

English 

Lectures  on  trade . . . 
Mechanical  drawing. 

English 

Mathematics 

Sciences 


SI 

3 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3i 


2d 
year. 


^1 

li 


U 


31 


31 
8 

7 
8 

» 
3 

3 


3d 
year. 


^ 
2 

2 

2 

6 


4th 
year. 


31 


U 

li 
81 


31 


(») 


1  Practice  work  is  common  to  forging,  machinists,  and  pattern  making  during  first  2  years, 
s  Pupils  may  select  a  trade  on  entering  school,  but  must  make  selection  by  beginning  of  third  year.    If 
■election  is  deferrea  until  third  year,  shop  practice  must  not  include  more  than  two  trades  at  one  time. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.—PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


17i 


15 


15 


15 


15 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


»i 


Mil 


«15 


n 

7* 


46J 


»i 


30 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


22i 


2^ 


m 


Ifti 


15 


15 


15 


Prac- 
tice. 


28i 


H 


«15 


Total. 


7i 


n 


46! 


»l 


30 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

sdiool- 
room 
work. 


221 


22i 


m 


7i 


7i 


15 


15 


Prac- 
tice. 


284 


22* 


221 


7i 


7i 


Total. 


45J 


30 


30 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


221 


221 


31 


31 


71 


74 


*  Studios  not  specified.    Total  time  on  all  studies,  3|  hours. 
4  Not  given  with  carpentry,  cabinetmaklng,  and  bricklaying. 


Prac- 
tice. 


TotaL 


»l 


!»4 


15 


15 


80 


22i 
22) 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DBVOTEO 
A.— PHILAKTHSOPIC  80HOOL8— Continued. 


LooaUtT,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  vooa- 
tkms  tao^t. 


tLusoia. 

ChioaKo->Chioaco  Oirls'  Trade 
School  (4av«ebo^): 

Dressmaking 

Ullllneiy 

Chicago^  Lewis  Institute  (day 
cooperative  oekool) : ' 


Metal  trades.  (Thissohool 
does  not  teach  specific 
trades,  but  gives  a  gen- 
eral course  covering  pat- 
tern making,  foundry 
work,  machine-shop 
practice,  and  forging.) 


Olenwood— Illinois  Manual 
Training  Farm  (day  tehool): 

Baking 

Blacksmlthing 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry 

Cobbling 

Laundering 

Machinists. 

Printing 

Stationary  engineers. 

Peoria— Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  horologieai  depart- 
ment (day  oekooi): 

Watchmaking.       Jewelry 
making,  and  engraxing. 

Optics 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis— National  Trade 
Schools  {dap  school): 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 


Team 

in 
course. 


(') 


(•) 

{:! 

(») 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


} 


(10) 


J 


\ 


2 
2 


Weeks 

school 

Num- 

was in 

ber 

opera- 
ttoi 

of 
pu- 

during 

pils. 

year. 

Course  of  study,  exclittiTe  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  veeatloo^aod  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject 


52 
52 


(•) 


52 


10 
8 


48 


52 

10 

62 

» 

52 

15 

52 

10 

62 

15 

52 

40 

52 

20 

52 

10 

}> 


t>None. 


Chemistry 

English  composition, 
literature,  and  pub- 
lic speaking. 

Machine  sketching 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Physfcs 

Principles  of  mechan- 
ics. 

Shop  mathematics. . . . 

Applied  mathematk». 

Engineering  princi- 
ples. Engllsn  compo- 
sition ,  and  industrial 
history. 

Machine  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 
and  machine  design, 

.  strength  of  materi- 
als»  demonstration 
of  electrical  and  en- 
gin^ring  principles. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


51 
51 


8 


"325 

"56 


52 
52 
52 


11 
1 

(U) 


Rcioilar  grammar 
giade  work. 


(Drawing  (watch) 
Theoretical  watchmak- 
ing. 
Theory  of  trade 


} 


»35 

«5 

MO 

»10 

*b 

«5 

«5 


} 


15 


None.. 
\ — do. 


I 


2 
G 
3 


2d 
year. 


3d 
year. 


4U 


«5 
«10 

«5 

MO 

135 


(») 


(•) 


: 


(•) 


•  Indefinite. 

s  Pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  emplo3red,  in  addition  to  practice 
work  here  shown,  see  pages  194  to  198. 
»  For  6  weeks. 
«  For  18  weeks. 
»  For  12  weeks. 

*  Period  covered  48  weeks;  24  alternate  weeks  in  school  and  24  alternate  weeks  in  cooperating  employen' 
shops. 

'  For  12  weeks  on  foundry  practice  and  6  weeks  on  pattern  making. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practi 

ce. 
!"ourthy 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

I 

ear. 

Theory 

and 

other 

sehool- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

Ttieory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

«^"„Toto>. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

• 

15 

8 
3 

27i 
MO 

■••(ly  ■ 

18 

36 
2 

52 
52 

27J 

«40 
«85 

'    . 

k 

430 
»35 

•  10 

' -(ly- 

(•) 

«40 
»35 

1 

• 

• 

33 

44 
5 

• 

52 
52 

(•) 

1 

(») 

(•) 

* 
(•) 

(•) 

(») 

j. ........ 

• 

52 

52 



1                          1 

*  For  12  weeks  on  machine-shop  practice  and  6  weeks  on  forge-shop  practice. 

•  Indefinite;  hoysenter  tradedasses  at  12  yearsof  age  and  are  kept  in  them  until  they  leave  the  institution. 
>*  Indefinite;  depending  on  aptitude;  majority  in  school  one  year  or  less. 

>*  Inoiuding  66  pupils  taking  optics  also. 

"iDchidedin  watchmaking,  Jewelry  making,  and  engraving. 

uKot  reported. 


BEPOEX  OF  THE  C0HMI8SI0NEB  OF  LASDB. 
Table  I.~TRADE8  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUQHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.  — PHILAKTHBOFIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Fainting  and  papar  huvlng 
Prla  ting  (oomnvltlon  ud 

Tile  and  nuntel  nttlDg 


the  1*0)111011011  of  the 

-  ---(iaird^oiii): 
ig  ud  Jewurj 


Bicctrktl  wcrk 

G>3  and  gowllne  pD^ooen. 

Sleam  englnu'crlne 

Awnhv  (dMoJ— 
Electrical  iroik 


: 

K 

: 

s 

a 

2a 

1 

S2 

2 

\    ^ 

Jl 

•I 

i 

" 

.1 

' 

» 

2 

2. 

» 

■ 

. 

IS 

' 

„ 

2. 

' 

„ 

,» 

Appltod  desli 
Bnop  talks.. 
ChemlBlry. . . 
Appliod  math.~»__w., 
Hechanlcal  drawlnc . .  .1 
"hop  laf-  ' 

:aclila< 


:.:r 


,  Ulatoiy  of  printing. . 
Shop  talks 

!5GS?SS, 


A  Uooljpe  eauaii  ot  S  weeks  1i  also  given. 


ElemenUry    electric- 
ity. 
LaboraWry  (nuchan- 

ICei^ianlcs  and  h«l . . . 

Problems 

Industrial  eloctrtdly-, 
l*robl0ms. ...... ...... 

Bl«am  and  gas  englDes. 


HfstaadVlaani!!!!!!' 

I  Uachlnerr 

iRdHgnaUng 

lEIemeuLirj-    electric- 

I  U«(±anlcs  and  heat . . . 
j  Problems 

[steam  and  gas  eofdnes. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


•                          * 
Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

•1 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

41 

37 

40 
48 
47 

50 
22J 

35 

H 
2 

«4 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Pnio- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

» 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

9 

7 
12 

3 
2 

5 

i 

2 

50 

44 

52 
48 

50 

• 
52 

27i 

4 
4 

4 

6 

151 

8 
12 

34i 

36 
40 

50 

44 

52 

,',    , 

• 

•*•««•«• 

t 

» 

3 

47 

50 

4 

• 

i 

22i 
3i 

27J 
4 

5 

22J 

27* 

5 

22i 

1      '                                                                                          ' 

271 

1| 

■       21 

4 

}     * 

^ 

••"•••••• 

•  For  one-slxtli  aehool  year.       <  For  one-twelfth  school  year.       »  For  flve-sixths  school  year. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILAKTHBOPIC  8 OHOOLf— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
aobooi.  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


MASSACHUSETTS— <!on  tinned . 

Boston  —  Franklin    Union  — 
Conduded. 
Ectning  SfcAooJ— Conduded. 


Firemen,  boiler. 


Gas  and  gasoline  engineers . 


Ifacb'nists. 


Sheet-metal  working. 


Steam  engineering. 


Boston — Massadiusetts  Char- 
itable Mechanic  Association 
Evening  Trade  School  {eve- 
ning achool): 

Bricklaying 

Sheet-metal  working 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Plumbing 


Weeks 

school 

Years 

was  In 

In 
course. 

mira- 
tion 

during 

year. 

i 

2t 

1 

24 

2 

24 

1 

24 

2 

24 

3 

24 

3 

24 

3 

24 

3 

24 

3 

24 

Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


£0 


40 


61 


10 


75 


19 
SO 
11 

10 


76 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupib 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


rSoiler:  Details,  fit- 
tings, installation, 
management  and 
feeding. 

Boiler  design  and 
pumps. 

Combustion 

Mechanical  stokers 

Types  of  steam  boilers . 

Gas  and  oil  engines 

Electricity 

Elementary  mechan- 
ics. 

Logarithms  and  slide 
rule. 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Shop  arithmetic 

Macnlne  design 

Mechanics 

Mechanism 

Structures 

Testing  materials  (lab- 
oratory). 

Drawing  for  laying  out 

shop  problems, 
f  Boiler  details. 

Constructton  and  op- 
eration of  pumps 
and  simple  engines. . 

Setting  plain  slide 
valves. 

Automatic  engines 

Condensers 

Elevators 

Engines. 

Ileat  and  steam 

Indicators 

Machinery 

Refrigerating 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


1 
»3 

»3 

13 

«6 
13 


3 
3 


1  For  one-fourth  school  year. 


VNone. 

Geometry  and  lectures 
on  traue. 

Electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  under- 
writers' rules  for  wir- 
hig. 

Drainage,  ventilation, 
and  hot  and  cold 
water  supply. 

*  For  one-half  school  year. 


2d 
year. 


«6 
»3 
»6 
»3 

46 


3 
3 


3d 
year. 


4th 


3 
3 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIC  SCHOOLS — Continued 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

scbool- 
room 
work. 

Tnc- 
tice. 

TotaL 

Theory 
and 
other 
school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
Uoe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
Uce. 

Total. 

3 
1 

6 

6 

3 

3 
3 

2 

3 
5 

1 
3 

6 
3 

3 
4 

6 
6 

6 

0 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

t 

* 

6 

6 

2 

3 
3 

2 

4 

G 
3 

3 

4 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

3 
3 

2 

G 
.      3 

3 

4 

G 
..     0 

G 
6 

•  ■•>••••• 

*  For  three-eighths  school  year. 


*  For  one<eighth  school  year. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOFIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
sebool.  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught 


MASSACHUSETTS— concluded. 

Boston — ^Norih  Bonnet  Stroet 
Industrial  School  {evening 
tduiol): 

Cement  work 

Dressmaking,  advanced. .. . 

Dressmaking,  elementary.. 

Wood  turning 

Woodworking 

Pottery 

Printing 

Stone  carving 

Wood  carving 


UlSSOURI. 

St.  Louis— David  Ranken,  Jr., 

School      of     Mechanical 

Trades: 
J>M9ehool* 

Bricklaving 

Carpentry 

Painting  (house  and  sign). 

Plumbing 

Stationary  engineering 

Dof  cooperative  tehool  * — 

Machinists. 


Sveninc  9chool— 
Bricklaying... . 

Carpentry 

Painthig , 

Plumbing 


NTW  YORK. 

Brooklyn— Pratt      Institute: 
School  of  Household  Sci- 
ence and  Arts: 
Daff  tehool— 


Dressmaking. 


Millinery. 


Years 

In 
coarse. 


Sewing 

Evening  gekool— 

Dressmaking 

Millinery,  elementary 

Sewing 

Millinery,  advanced 

Brooklyn— Pratt      Institute: 
School    of    Science    and 
Technology: 
J>ajr  8eho(^— 


Carpentry  and  building. 


2 

28 

6 

2 

28 

21 

2 

28 

16 

2 

28 

15 

2 

28 

42 

2 

28 

45 

2 

28 

25 

2 

28 

6 

2 

28 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1 

I 

i 
I 

i 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

46 

24 
24 
24 
24 


52 

37 

37 

23 
23 
23 
23 


36 


Num< 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


71 
15 

G 
19 

cj 

30 

10 

0 

10 

40 


247 

63 
60 

53 
"34 

26 
(") 


39 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  poi^ 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


None.. 


...do 


/Drafthig 

\Matbematic3. 


/DrafUng 

\Mathematics. 


(Drafting,  mathe- 
matics, or  plan 
reading.^ 


Accounts 

Designing 

Phystoal  training. 

Accounts 

Drawing 

Shoppinyg 

Phydcal  training. 


None., 
.do. 


Hours  per  week. 


ist 
year. 


7 
7 


4 

3 


«5 


•  1 
'IJ 

•  1 
1 

1} 


Estimating  from  plans 
Mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing. 

Mechanics 

Practical  mathematics 


1} 
5 

l\ 


ad 

3rear. 


Sd 
year. 


4tli 
year. 


I  Course  not  yet  formulated. 

*  Pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooi>eratlng  establishment  where  employed,  see  page  205. 

*  IndeHnlte. 

*  Optional;  pupils  may  take  either  theorv  or  practice,  or  both. 
»  5  If  theory  or  practice  be  taken,  or  10  if  both  be  taken. 

*  For  1  term,  3  months. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.—PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

t 

Tdtal. 

1 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac. 
tioe. 

TotaL 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

* 

room 
work. 

. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

r 
1 

( 

1 

- 

- 

* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 
t 

«5 

1 

« 

7 

0) 
(•) 

0) 

0) 
0) 

• 

, 

0) 

.  - 

«5 

}     •30 
•481 

• 

' 

'2J 
•2 

1 

'271 

•28 

•484 

• 

4 

1 

26 
29 

4 

2 

30 
30 

4 
2 

1 

111 

24* 

351 

'  For  2  terms,  6  months. 

•  For  3  teons,  0  months. 

•  None  for  1  term,  3  months. 

>•  Including  pupils  who  took  advanced  millinery, 
u  Included  lo  numbar  who  took  elementtiy  millinery. 
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Table  L— TBADE8  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TUffi  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILAKTHBOPIC  8GH00L8— Continued. 


NEW  YOU— nontbiued. 

Bmoktyn— Prall  Inilltuti 
School  ol  Bciencc  Bti< 
TtctaDolajT— Concluded  ■ 
Dag  fclDoI— CoDclud«l. 


Ectnint .. 
Cwpencry. 
Painting, ' 
PaloUii;. 


Paiurn  m^ig. . . 
Plumbing.. 


mauloam. . 


New  York-^Mon  d«  Hlrach 
Tnde  School  {itfdaoiy. 

Carpentrr — 

"iBctricalwork 


Pxlnllag ,  haute,  fit3co,aQil 


Phimblnf. 

New  Yort-Ctara  de  Hlrech 
Tradt  School  (daf  •eiool): 


Klcctiiesl  work  a 


hyou-. 

i 

H<«ap«week.        1 

yai. 

^. 

jear. 

Id 

j«r. 

rar. 

it 

2t 

w 

IS 

« 

41 

42 

<2 
131 

1 

! 

18 

'i} 

3i 

1 

IP^I^tS^-ttaiiito 

(g'lSp^lSl^.r^::: 

1 

! 

Fcn-han  if  drawing 

i 

1 

i 

History  and elvtoi.... 
Viau  M  sbopt,  &cto- 

aiid  flKtrlclrf .        ' 
l-tclures - 

ncluding  pupils  wl 
nrludlog  pufdls  w' 
ncluded  In  nuinbe 
Included  In  numbe 


)  took  palUnt  makliiK- 
1  took  painting,  slgn- 
who  took  pslntlnc,  (resco. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTI€E-€ontimied. 

A.— PHOLAHTHROFIC  SCHOOLS-^Oontinaed. 


Hours  pcx  week  given  to  theory  and  other  sehoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


Fkstyoar. 


Theory 

and 

otber 


room 
work. 


I 


10 


6 


} 


.     •Si 

r  (•) 


H 


H 


21 


Piae- 

tice. 


251 


34 


•27 


m 


27 


8 


TetaL 


351 


6 
6 


30 


»40 


33| 


9H 


29 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


SI 


21 


Prac- 
tice. 


27 


11 


Total. 


6 


an 


32 


Third  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
roon 
work. 


17 


Prac- 
tice. 


6 


14 


Total. 


6 


31 


Jourth  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


•  For  6  months. 

•  None  for  6  months. 

f  Practice  work  taken  concurrentiy  Xar  all  trades  for  the  first  2  years,  after  which  pupils  specialise. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHROFIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


LooaHtT,  name  snd  kind  of 
■obooL  and  tiBdes*  or  toca- 
tlons  taoght. 


NBW  TOBX— oontinoed. 
New  York—Hebrew  Technksal 
InstHote— Condaded. 
i>cjf  «eAoo<— Concluded. 


Instmment  maklnc  (eleo- 
trioal  and  actentuVo).  i 


Wood  carving  1 


Undaasifled  * 

EvenimQ  tehooh- 
Instrument  making  (elec- 
trical and  sdentfllc). 

Todmaking 

Pattern  making 

New  York— Hebrew  Technical 
School  for  Qirls  (day  tekoot): 


Dressmaking,  embroidery, 
and  millinery.' 


New  York— HcnrietU  Trade 

School    (Stg^o— evening 

tchoof)' 

Dressmaking,  advanced . . . 

Dressmaking,  elementary. . 

Janitor  work 

Millinery 

Carpentry  •• 

New  YWk— Italian   Evening 
Trade  School  (evening  tekool): 


Years 

in 
course. 


3 


Carpentrv. 

Dressmaking 

Painting,  sign 

Printing 

Power  sewing-machine  op- 
erating. 


2 

a 


1| 


3 
3 
4 
4 


Weeks 
school 
was  In 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


42 


42 


36 

36 
85 


62 


Num- 
ber 
o 

pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  fbr  pimfJs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject 


Houn  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


12 


Oeographr 

Free4iand  drawing. . . . 

English 

History  and  (Avks 

Visits  to  shops,  facto- 

ries,  etc. 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing.. . 
Physics,    mechanics, 

and  electridty. 
Lectures 


Geography. 
Endlah 


iah 

Free-hand  drawing 

History  and  civics 

Visits  to  shops,  facto- 
ries, etc. 

flMathematics 

Mechanical  drawing.. . 
Physios,    mechanics, 

and  electridty. 
Lectures 


31 


23 
10 


110 


27 
27 
27 
27 


34 
34 
34 
34 
34 


23 
26 
15 
25 


[Drawing. 


[Mathematic8(opUonal) 
.do 


r  Arithmetic... 
Composition. 

Drawing 

Ethicaltalks. 
Gymnasium. 
Literature... 

Music 

Physidogy... 
Swimming... 


None. 


15  1^ 
15  1/   • 
22  h 
12  / 
14 


..do. 

..do 
..do. 


1 

3 

3 

1^ 

2 

6 
3 
3 


1 
8 
3 
1 
2 

6 
3 
3 


w 

3 

11 

2J 
li 


2d 
year. 


a 

% 

1 
1 

4 

4 

6 


a 

3 

1 
1 

4 
4 

6 


11 


3 
1{ 
2] 
1^ 


Sd 
year. 


I 


a, 
1 
1 

4 
2 
6 


2 
4 

1 
1 

4 
3 
4 


3rear. 


I  Practkse  work  taken  ooncurrently  for  all  trades  for  the  first  2  years,  after  whfch  popib  specialise. 

*  There  are  108  first  and  second  year  pupils  who  have  not  elected  trades.    Their  work  in  third  year 
r  aooording  to  trade  elected. 

*  Two  hours  if.mathemalics  Is  not  talcen. 
4  Pour  hours  If  mathematics  is  not  taken. 

*  None  if  mathematics  is  not  taken. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIC   SCHOOLS-^Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoobx>om  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

room 
work. 

Total. 


21 


21 


17i 


8 


8 


•  5 


151 


n 


29 


29 


(«) 


6 
G 


•  »l 


32^ 


Seomd  year. 


C 


7i 

7i 

7J 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


i' 


21 


21 


»3 
»1 


17i 


Prac- 
tice. 


11 


U 


«3 
•5 


15i 


Total. 


32 


32 


(») 


6 
6 


32^ 


Third  year. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


16 


19 


I 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


16 


12 


32 


31 


7i 
7i 


7i 
7i 


7i 
7i 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

room 
work. 

Total. 


7i 


71 


•  Six  hours  if  mathematics  is  not  taken, 
t  Cooking  is  taken  concurrently. 

>  Including  1^  hours  devoted  to  cooking. 

*  Not  yet  determined. 

>•  A  carpentry  daas  was  taaght  part  of  year,  but  was  discontinued. 


97615"— 11- 


^ 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILAKTHBOFIC  80H00L8— Continued. 


LocalitT,  name  and  kind  of 
aohool.  and  trades  or  vooa> 
Uons  taoghL 


NEW  TOBK— oontlnned. 

New  York— New  York  Trade 
School: 
DapHkool— 


Bricklaying. 
Carpentry.. 


Cornice  and  skylight  work- 
era. 


Electrical  work. 


Painting  and  decorating. 


Painting,  sign. 
Plumbing 


Steam  and  hot-water  fit- 
ting. 

Evening  school — 

Biacksmi  thing 

Bricklaying 

Cornice  and  skylight  work- 
ing. 
Painting  and  decorating. . . 
Pattern  making 


Electrical  work 


Painting,  sign. 
Plumbing 


Plaaloring. 
Printing.. 


Steam  and  hot-water  fit- 
ting. 

New    York—Pascal   Institute 
{day  school): 

Dressmaking ' 

Plain  sewing ' 

New  York— Preparatory  Trade 
School  (evening  school): 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Electrical  work 


Years 

in 
course. 


I 
1 


3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


3 
3 

3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera* 

lion 
during 

year. 


Id 
16 


16 


16 


16 


16 
16 


12 


26 
26 
26 

26 

26 

26 


26 
26 

26 
26 


26 


42 
42 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pii* 
pUs. 


11/ 


33 


a5} 


14 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  praotioe,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


8iii4eot» 


f  Examinations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 

Lectures 

Plan  drawing 

Examinations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 
1  Lectures 

Trade  drawing 

Examinations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 

Lectures 

Plan  drawing 

^E2caminations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Lectures 

fExaminations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 

I.»ectures 

Plan  drawing 

Examinations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 

Lectures 

.Plan  drawing 


9 
25 
61 

20 
10. 

106 


21V 

199/; 


13^ 
28/ 


il>ectur^,  e  X  a  m  i  n  a- 
tions  on  theory  of 
trade  and  drawing. 


24 


»30 


36 
26 


Drawing 

Lectures,  and  exami- 
nations on  theory  of 
trade. 

Drawing 

Lectures  and  exami- 
nations on  theory  of 
trade. 

lycctures  and  exami- 
nations on  theory  of 
trade. 

'Drawing 

Let'tures  and  exami- 
nations on  theory  of 
trade. 


Houn  per  w«ek. 


1st 
year. 


li 
1 


i 


i) 


None. 


> Mechanical  drawing. . . 


^  iNone. 


15  •  Mechanical  drawing. . . 

1  Cooking  and  some  millinery  taken  concurrently. 

« Indefinite. 

*  Including  pupils  taking  plain  sewing. 


1* 


IJ 


2d 
year. 


Sd 
year. 


I    \ 


\ 


1* 


n 


H 


n 


401 
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TO  SCEOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Houra  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


}    « 


3 

H 

31 


)  " 


Prao- 
tioe. 


}    « 


U 


H 


34J 

83 
34| 
32i 
321 


Total. 


6* 


61 


61 


»36 

3 
3 


36 


38 


36 


36 


36 


36 


Second  year. 


Theory! 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


7i 


7* 


7i 


7i 


7* 


•36 

6 
3 


Prac- 
tice. 


i 


f 


H 


H 


Third  year. 


Total. 


«i 


6f 


6! 


3 
3 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


7h 


7i 


7i 


7i 


7i 


6 

3 
44 


Prao. 
tioe. 


Fourth  year. 


Total. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


i 


i 


6i 

H 

7 


u 


TotaL 


7i 

7i 

7i 
7i 


U 


3 
3 


6 

3 
44 


*  Included  In  number  taking  dressmaking. 

*  Including  hours  given  to  cooking  and  millinery,  and  li  hours  devoted  to  opening  exercises. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— (ontinued. 


liocality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  vocap 
tions  taught. 


NKW  YORK— concluded. 

New  York— St.  Oeorse's  Even- 
Ins  Trade  School  {evening 

9CM001): 

earpentry 


Electrical  work  (hiside  wir- 
ing). 


Plumbing., 
metal 


8heet>metal  working 

Rochester— Mechanics'    Insti- 
tute of  Rochester: 
Dytfchool" 

Dressmaking 


Years 

in 
course. 


Electrical  work . 


Machinists 

Woodworking. 


Millinery 

Day  cooperalive  school  '• — 

Machinists 

Evening  school^ 

Buttonhole  making 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Sewing 

Carpen t  ry 

Masonry 

ChautTeurs 

Gas  engineering 

Steam  engineering 

Electrical  work 

Joinery  and  cabinetmak- 
Ing 

Tool  malcing 

Machinists. 


Painting,  si 
Pattern  jm 


Sign... 
aking 


3 
3 
3 


3 
3 


1 
3 


2 
2 
3 
1 
1 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
c^>era- 

tion 
during 

year. 


2S 


2S 
2H 

2S 


36 


36 


3ft 
36 


36 

26 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
•26 
26 
•26 
•26 

26 
•26 
26 
26 
26 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


4S 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pnpfls 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subilect  in  each  year. 


Hours  per  week. 


Subject. 


Mechanical  drawing. . .  <      1^ 


40 

31)   J  None. 

16 


n 


n 


40 


28 


40\ 
1/ 


30 


Tlieor\*  of  trade j      4 

Algebra 1      3 

Physics I      6 

Mechanical  drawing. . . ,      4 

English '     3 

Plane  geometry 

Chemistrv 

Electricity 

Algebra  rev  lew 

Mechanics ' 

Plane  trigonometry 


3 
«3 

2 

»  3 

Solid  geometrj' •  3: 


41 

3 

3 


n 


16 


\lgebra 

Physics 

EnglUh 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Chemistry 

Plane  geometry 

German 

.\lgebra  review 

Mechanics 

Plane  trigonometry. 

Solid  geometry 

Surveying 

Theory  of  trade 


7  I  Mechanical  drawing... 


Theorv  of  trade. 


4 

40 
.30 
25 

40\  /Architectural  drawing 
41/  iTheorj-  of  tnule 
100  ) 

89    > do 

20   I 

66    do 


12 

30 

198 

11 

8 


|....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


3} 

3 


4i 

n 


t 

3 


.1 


63 
2 
«3 
•3 
*3 


*h       H 


r  n 


I 

i 


'  Pupils  attending  3  nights  per  week. 

*  Pupils  attending  2  nights  per  week. 

•  For  first  two-third  year. 

<  For  third  one-thira  year. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  por  week  firpn  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Second  year. 


{  111 


H 


m 


181 


} 


I 

G 
t 

i 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
w(»k. 


1 
1 

1 

»3 

Mi 

»4J 
«3 

»4i 
«3 

»3 

m 

24 

7i 

»J 

n 

»| 

H 

4 

e) 

4i 

M 

4 

6 

n 

2 

21 

4 

5| 

0 

1 

(> 

4 
6 

t 


11 


19i 


{ 


20i 


6 


i 
i 


Prao- 
tioe. 


Total. 


»3 
Mi 


»4i 
«3 


«3 


6 


V) 


3 


Mi 
«3 

!^ 
>3 


;il}  181 


aiii 


4i 


6 


6 
6 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


11 
s 


11 


{'^ 


4i 


6 


Prac- 
tice. 


»3 
Mi 


i4i 
«3 


12 


'l\ 


Q) 


6 


Total. 


Mi 
«3 

Mi 
«3 


30! 


»27| 
«30i 


6 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


6 


Prac- 
tice. 


6 


TotaL 


•  For  second  one-third  year. 

•  For  first  one-third  year. 

'  Papils  gM  praotioe  work  In  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed;  see  page  206. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— FHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Loottlitv,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  vocsh 
tions  taught. 


Yews 

In 
cotirae. 


NOSTH  CAROUNA. 

High  Polnt-nigh  Point  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School 
(Negro— (toy  tehool): 


Basket  making 

Blacksmithing 

Bricklasring  and  plastering 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

Sewing 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati— Jewish  Kitchen 
Garden  Association  and 
Trade  School  for  Girls— (day 
9ehool): 

Dressmaking 

Embroidering 

Millinery 

Plain  sewing 

Cincinnati— Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute  (evening  school): 

Blacksmithing 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Foundry  work 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 

Plumbing 

Stationary*  engineers 

Tool  making 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster — Thaddeus  Stevens 
Industrial  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania (day  school): 


Brickla>ing 

Carpentry 

Machinists 

Pattern  making. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


(') 
(-) 
(=) 
(') 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
oi>era- 

tlon 
during 

year. 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


52 
52 
52 
52 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pa. 

plla. 


Oourse  of  study,  exdosive  of  practice,  flor  puplb 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject 


491 

10 

18 

7 

20 
4»J 


Civil  government 

Elementary  algebra. . . 

English  history 

Drawing 

English  and  oomposi- 
tion. 

General  history 

High  school  algebra. . . 

English  classics 

Amerk^an  literature. . . 

Chemistry 

Geometry 

Physics 


>15 

(*) 
9 

(*) 


19 

15  I 
35 

87  1 

10  ' 

12  I 

5 


None. 


Shop  talks  and  expla- 
'    nations. 


48 
48 

48 
48 


Hours  per  week. 


l8t 

year. 


3 
3 


61 


2d 
year. 


M 


f  American  literature. . . 

History 

Physiology 

Arithmetic 

Chics 

Commercial  geography 

Grammar 

Algebra 

Drawing 

English  literature 

Geometry 

Physics 

Steam 

Strength  of  materials. . 

Trigonometry 

Study  period 

1  Including  hours  given  to  study  and  recreation. 
« Indefinite. 

*  Including  pupils  who  took  embroidery  and  plain  sewing. 

*  Included  in  number  who  took  dressmaking. 


1 
•2 
«2 
•5 
M 
'2 

2 

2 
'3 

6 


{?-M 


•3 

•2 
•2 
2 

4 
«C 
'8 

1 

»3 

T2 


3d 
year. 


4th 
year. 


II 


} 


•4 

•8 


{'I 

•2 
»1 
«1 

{'I 

«1 


} 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE—Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


Pint  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


1234 


»1 


20 


Prac- 
tice. 


10 


36] 


»3 


20 


Total. 


32| 


3«1 


»4 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


»* 


Prac- 
tice. 


40 


20 


10 


20 


Total. 


9H 


Third  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


23i 


10 


40 


•  20 
*5 


•20 
MO 


Fourth  year. 


Total. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


33i 


•40 

'45 


Prac- 
tice. 


TotaL 


^  Usual  time  or  unit;  puplLs  may  attend  more  than  1  unit. 

•  From  Apr.  1  to  Aufj.  1. 

'  From  8opt.  1.  to  Apr.  1. 

•  From  Sept.  1  to  Apr.  1  and  at  evening. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


LooaUtv,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


Years 

in 

!  course. 


Weeks 
school  jNuui' 


was  In 
operap 

tlon 
during 

year. 


PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 

Philadelphia— Borean  Manual 
Training   and    Industrial 
School  (Negro): 
Doftehool-' 
Power  sewing  machine  op- 
erating. 
Eifening  t^ool— 

Carpentry 

Tailoring 

Upholstering    and    choir 
Cfming. 

Dressmaking 

Electrical  work 

Millinery 

Philadelphia— Drexel  Institute 
of  Art,  Sdenoe,  and  Indus- 
try. 
Dajf  school— 


Dressmaking. 


Machine  constniotion. . . . , 


Millineiy  (short  course). . . . 


Millinery  ( trade  course) . . . . 


Pattern  making,  forging, 
and  machine  oonstruo- 
tion. 


0) 


4 
4 

4 

3 
2 

2 


ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


34 


34 
34 
34 

34 
34 
34 


30 


3« 


36 


3C 


36 


8 


8 
7 
3 


Course  of  study ,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Sul]({ect. 


^  one  •••**•  I 


ITours  per  week. 


1st   I    2d 
year.   year. 


3d 
year. 


.do. 


(il     .Vrithmetic. 


j^  ijxone. 


m\ 


10 


Ml 


(«) 


54 


Business  customs  and 
accounts. 

Drawing 

Oynmasium 

Theory  of  trade 

'  Free-hand  drawing — 

Gymnasium 

English 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Business  accounts 

Descriptive  geometery 

Graphic  statics 

Physics 

Steam  engines 

Strength  of  materials. . 

Theory  of  trade 

Business  customs  and 
accounts. 

Drawing 

Gv-mnasium 

Theory  of  trade 

English  language 

Free-hand  drawing 

General  history 

Gymnasium 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing.. . 

Chemistry 

Descj-iptiVe  geometry. 

Technical  sketching. . . 

English  language  and 
literature. 

Graphic  statics 

Phvslcs 

Pofitical  science,  ele- 
mentary. 

Public  speaking 

Steam  engines 

.Strength  of  materials. . 


4th 
year. 


5J 


.J;^ 


If 

n 


>  From  4  weeks  to  3  months. 

*  Including  2  hours  devoted  to  millinery. 

*  Indudine  2i  hours  given  to  intermissions  and  interval  betwei>:i  classes. 

*  For  first  naff  year. 

*  For  second  hal  f  year. 
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TO  SCnOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILAKTHBOPIC   SCHOOLS—Oontinued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  thewy  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theorj' 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


10»', 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


2      ' 


10,S 


isi 


ao 


4 

4 


13i 


.   KVf       uil  ! 


2 

7i 


H 


zo 


4 
4 


»2«; 


•30 


MO 


«30 


Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao. 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao. 
tioe. 

• 

Total. 

- 

•  •  •"  — 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

2 

4 
«6 

• 

4 

«8 

1            4 

1 

1 

4 

i 

1 

l.Vf 

itu 

•30 

•"1 S                -  -  i  i 

1 

I 

........ 

1 

1 

m 

1 
1 

1 

•  30 

1»1 

«i 

•30 

• 

•  Includini;  2J  hours  idven  to  intermissions  and  intervals  bet  worn  classes. 
^  IndudbiK  pupils  taking  millinery  (trade  course). 

•  Included  in  number  taking  millinery  (short  course). 

•  Including  1  ^  hours  given  to  Intermissions  and  intervals  botw?<?:i  classes. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILAHTHBOFIC  8CH00L8— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


PKNNSYLVAiiU— continued. 

Philadelphia  —  Drexel   Insti- 
tute of  Art,  Science,  and 
Industry— Concluded . 
Day  tehooi—  Concluded. 
Sewing   (hand   and    ma- 
chine). 

Sewing  (shirt  waist) 

Evening  ichool— 

Dressmaking 

MUllnery 

Sewlng(nand  and  machine) 

Machine  construction 

Pattern  making 

Sewing  (shirt  waist) 

phUadelphia:  Oirard  College 
(day  «eaooO: 


Yean 

In 
course. 


Blacksmlthlng 

Carpentry    and     pattern 

making. 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Molding  and  core  making. . 
Plumbing,  steam  and  gas 

fitting. 
Printing 


Philadelphia— Hebrew  Educa- 
tion Society  {evtning  school): 

Cigar  making 

Drossraaking 

Garment  cutting 

Millinery 

Plumbinp 

Power  sewing  machine  op- 
erating. 

Sheet-metal  working 

Philadelphia- Spring  Garden 
Institute: 
Day  school  - 

Electrical  work  ^ 


"Evcnini  sch(x>l~'  j 

Machinist j 

Woodworking  (pattern  ! 

making,  carpentry,  and  ; 

cablnetmaking.  ■ 


H 


3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


1 
1 

(•) 


3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  In 


ion 

during 

year. 


36 

36 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


42 
42 

42 
42 
42 
42 

42 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

52 


36 


26 
26 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


185 

(») 

64 
32 

»15 
46 
17 

(») 


4 

25 

27 
23 
15 
14 


15 

26 

8 

28 

5 

o 

18 


20 


(bourse  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  tor  papOs 
In  each  trade  or  yocatlon,  and  time  deroted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Sahtfeoi. 


rheorr  of 
drafting. 
do 


trade  and 


I 


Theory  of  trade. 


VNone 

Theory  of  trade. 


Algebra  and  geometry 

Geometry. 

History,  English 

History,  French 

Language,  English 3 

Spanish »3i 

Bookkeeping 3 

Drawing 2 

31 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


2 
2 


U 


•3} 

«3^ 
»3 


Stenography  and  type- 
writing. 
History,  general 

Physics 

Physiology 

Theory  oi  military  sci- 
ence. 
Trigonometry [   •31 


2d 
year. 


li 
li 


31 


Vocal  expression. 


(None,  except  in  dress- 
making pupils  draft 
a  few  patterns. 


fMechanlcal  drawing. 
\Making  blueprints. . 


Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing. . ., 
Theory  of  trade 


C) 


(*) 


Sd 
jmr. 


n 


}■ 


80  W  Arithmetic. 
32  n  Algebra.... 


4 

2 


4 
5 
2 

H 


4 
2 


4 
5 
2 


n 


4th 
year. 


4 
2 


11 


>  Tnchullng  pupils  taking  sewing  (shirt  waist). 

2  included  in  number  taking  SHwiug  cband  and  machine). 

•  For  first  half  year. 

*  For  second  half  year. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.>-PHILANTHBOFIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Houra  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


2 
2 

H 
H 


201 


}       « 

I" 

}        ^i 


Prac- 
tice. 


2 
2 

4 

21 


20 


8 


m 


TotaL 


m 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


2} 

4 

2i 


i'V,\ 


8 


10 


27i 
6J 


Total. 


4 

4 


•19 
420 


} 


40} 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


H 


Prao- 
tice. 


2i 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


6 


10 


6    > 


11 


14 


16^ 
4 


27i 


M 


10 


H 


t 


5i 


Total. 


'  In  addition  2  hours  per  week  are  required  in  military  drill. 

•  Two  to  three  weeks. 

'  Includes  instruction  in  mechanical  handiwork  in  metal  and  wood. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHUiANTHBOPIG  SCHOOLS-Oontinued. 


LooalitT*  name  and  kind  of 
i  school .  and  trades  or  voca- 
I    tk>ns  taught. 


PKNNBTLVANiA— oonthiued . 

Pittsburg— Carnegie  Technical 
Schools:  School  of  Applied 
Industries:  1 
Daif$ckool-~ 


Brioklaying. . . 
Electric  wiring 
Plumbing 


Forging 

Foundry  work.. 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 


Stationary  engineers. 


Evening  sckool— 

Bricklaying 

Electric  wiring-. 
Plumbing 

Forging 

Foundrv  work.. 

Machinists 

Pattern  maidng 


Heating  and  ventilating. . . 


Tean 

in 
course. 


2 
2 
2 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
operar 

tion 
during 

year. 


2 
2 
2 
2 


32 
32 
32 


32 
32 
32 
32 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


32 


26 
26 
26 


26 
26 
26 
26 


26 


"I 


8 

»36 

If 


18 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupQs 
in  each  trade  or  voeatioo,  and  time  derotaa  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


ouqfaos* 


Arithmetic,  alfebim, 
geometry,  ana  trig- 
onometry. 

Architectural  drawing. 

Chemistry 

English 


•191 
»  19 
•67 
T28 


?  I 


9 


Phystes 

Estimates  and  costs. . . 

Hygiene 

Arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trig- 
onometry. 

Chemistry 

English 

Hygiene 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 


Physics , 

Estimates  and  costs. . . 

Arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trig- 
onometry. 

Hygiene , 

ChemL"?try 

English 

McchEmicai  drawing. . , 

I'hvsics 


Theory  of  trade 

Estimates  and  costs. . . 
f  Architectural  drawing. 

Malhematics 

CheinLstry 

English 

Phv'^ic.s 

'Mathcnijitlcs 

Mpt'hiini(  111  drawing. . , 

Chtnnlsiry 

EnglLsh 

lyecliires,  shop  talks... 
[Physics 

Architectural  drawing. 

Lectures  and  demon- 
strat  ions. 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

English 

iPhysics 

and  Joiuneymen. 


Hours  per 


1st 
year. 


} 

} 


8 

3 

•1 


{' 


M 
»3 
»2 
3 
3 
«3 
•2 

88 


2d 
year. 


>2 
3 

»2 

«2 
•3 
«2 
M 

•  a 

»i 

4 


2 
2 


}• 


(   «5 
»2 


*2 

»1 

1 

3 

j*l2 

\M5 

82 

1 

1 


3d 


}• 


)■ 


} 


2 
2 


2 
2 


2 
2 


4th 


2 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


I 
1 

2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 


>  Formerly  School  for  .\pprcntlees 

«  For  first  half  j-ear. 

»  For  second  half  year. 

•  Not  Including  3  advanced  pupils  having  trade  experience  who  fkilsh  course  in  1  year. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE-Coiitinue<«. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIO  SOHOOLS-^Continued. 


Hours  per  week  j^ven  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

Fintycttr. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

aehooK 

Prao» 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school* 

Prao- 
tioe. 

TotaL 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

M2 

30 
80 

•12 
•14 

•18 
•  18 

•SO 
•  32 

................. 

M6. 

»14 

•15 

«30 
*31 

•16 
•14 

•15 

•20 

^84 

* 

•16 
•23 

M4 

•8 

•30 
•31 

•24 

•  26 

•6 
•  6 

•30 
32 

• 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

1 

6 

6 

6 

■  ■•••••. 

0 

1 

i            2 

4 

6 

4 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

• 

'  \ 

1 

*  Sot  Including  7  advanced  pupils  havinR  trade  experience  who  finish  oouiao  in  1  yaar. 

•  Not  including  2  advanced  apprentices  who  finish  course  in  2  years. 

'  Not  iocludlng  1  advanced  apprentice  who  Mulshes  course  in  2  yean. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC   SCHOOLS— Tontintied. 


Years 

In 
course. 

Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
dtuing 
year. 

1 

t 

1 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 

Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 

Num-i 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 

8 
24 

Subject. 

Hours  per  week. 

tioos  taught. 

9 

ist 
year. 

2d 
year. 

1 

2 
1 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

PENN3  YLTAKiA—continued . 

Pittsborg—Camegte  Technical 
Schools:  School  of  Applied 
Industries— Concluded. 
Eotning  «cAoo/— Concluded. 
Painting    and    graining, 
house. 

Painting,  sign 

2 
2 

4 

• 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

26 
26 

26 
26 

46 
46 

4r» 

4G 

Chemistry 

/  Free-hand  drawing. . . . 

2 

|v  ueiiiDu^y 

Mechaninl  drawing. . . 

...... 

Sheet  metal  and  cornice 

»25 

1 

23 

♦ 
1 

Mf 

^\ 
42/ 

t 
1 
1 

Mathematics 

Pattern  drawing 

1 
2 

1 
2 

- 

1 
3 

1 

workers. 

English 

(Chemistry 

1 
2 

1  _ 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 
Mathematics 

«2 

1 

2 

»2 

1 

. 

4 

Stationary  engineers 

Theory  of  trade 

Mechanism 

English 1  "    ' 

1 

Williamson  School  -William- 
son Free  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades  {daff  school): 

Geography 

Hktory 

Phvsmogy   and   hy- 

Anthmetlc 

Grammar 

2 

I 
I 

2 

I 
6 

t 

• 

> 

3 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 

Literature 

Music  (vocal) 

Tll*t«klf^  Ia  «vl  v%«v 

j>rK*Kiayiug..... ........... 

Carpentry 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Alffphra 

«6 
*2 
«3 
*Z 
*1 
<3 
*li 
M2 

• 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Commercial  forms 

Geometry 

Strength' of  materials. . 



Trigonometry 

Geography 

2 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
1 
6 

History 



Phj^iology    and    hy- 
giene. 
.Vrithmetlc 

1 

•  3 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 

Grammar 

Literature 



Music  (vocal) 

Machinists 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 
Algebra 

«6 
*2 

X  «H.iiirn  jiittKiDg. •••••••... 

Chemistry 

Physics 

*Z     

<3 

Commercial  forms 

M 
<3 

i*2 

.\'li 



} 

(toometry 

Strength  of  materials.. 
Theory  of  steam  en- 
gine. 

Trltronometr^* 

1 

*  Not  including  1  advanced  appn'ntice  who  flni-hes  course  in  2  years. 

*  For  first  half  year. 

*  For  second  half  year. 

*  For  first  4  months. 

*  For  last  7  months,  academic  work  in  evoniiii!:  cla>ses. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC   SCHOOLS— l'4)n tin ued. 


Hoars  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  pra^'tiee. 


First  year. 


Second  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

■chool- 
room 
work. 


6 


20 


20 


Prac- 
tice. 


6 

4 


Total. 


20 


ao 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


6 
6 

G 


6 


40 


40 


Prae- 
tioe. 


1 
3 


20 


20 


6 
3 


20 


20 


Total. 


6 


G 


6 


40 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prao- 
tice. 


6 


{ 


«20 
•  3 


40 


/   «20 
\     Mi 


«23 
•43 


«23 
'43 


Total. 


6 


6 


«43 

•46 


«43 
'47i 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prao> 
tioe. 


•  Mensuration. 

'  For  the  last  7  months,  the  dau  work  being  oondncted  In  the  evening. 


Total. 


97615**- 11 37 


0 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


I  Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


Years 

in 
course. 


PBNNSYLVANIA— concluded. 

WUUamson  School— William- 
son Free  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades  (dap  tchooiy— 
Concluded. 


Stationary  engineers. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

ProTldenoe— R  h  o  d  e  Island 
School  of  Design  (evening 
Khool): 

Jewelry  making 

SUveismithing 

Die  cutting 

Loom  fixing 

Weaving , 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 

Providence  —  Watchman  In- 
dustrial School  (Negro — eve- 
ning tehool): 

Dressmaking 


Printing 


•2 


•2 


32 
32 
32 
82 
32 
32 
32 


34 


84 


Num« 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


27 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


'39 


n 


hy- 


Qeography 

History... 

Physiology   and 
(mne. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Literature 

Music(vocal) 

Steam  engineering  . . . 
Mechanical  drawmg. . 

Steam  boil«r 

Steam  heating 

Ventilating 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Steam 

A  Itemating  current . . 

Commercial  fcHins 

Direct  current 

Gas  and  gas  engines. . 

Geometry 

Refrigeration 

Strength  of  materials. 

Trigonometry 


^Drawing 

3\  (Mathematics. 
(•XnLectures 

^Drawing 


M9 
(•) 


10 


Theory  of  trade , 

Care  and  use  of  press, 
its  parts,  and  meth- 
ods   of    regulating 
same. 
Design  in  typesetting, 

Proofreading 

Punctuation , 

Spelling , 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


2 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 


2 
2 


2» 


2d 
year. 


8 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
1 


3d 
year. 


»1 


3} 


{ 


»2 

13 

13 

U 

»1 

«1 

»1 

'1 

>3 

«1 

MJ 

>2 


4th 


i  For  first  4  months. 

•  For  last  7  months,  academio  work  in  evening  classes. 
'  Including  number  in  silversmithing  and  die  cutting. 

*  Included  in  Jewelry  making. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHIIiANTHBOPIO  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


ao 


} 


2 
1 


n 


Prac- 
tice. 


ao 


4 
6 

3 
74 


Total. 


40 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
w<^ 


6 
6 


10 


ao 


3 
2 


2J 


Prac- 
tice. 


ao 


4 

4 

0 


7J 


Total. 


40 


6 
6 


10 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


{ 


>ao 


*  Inctudlng  number  in  wearing. 

•  Included  in  loom  fixing. 

r  Including  number  in  pattern  making. 


Prac- 
tice. 


123 
«43 


6 
6 


Total. 


143 
>46 


6 
6 


Fourth  year. 


Theory , 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prse- 
tice. 


6 

«1 


TotaL 


0 
0 


•  Included  in  mschinliti. 

*  Minimum. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOFIO  SOHOOLS--Con tinned. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
sehool,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Penmark— Voorhe<>s  Industrial 
School  ( Negro— dojr  tchoot): 
■Blacksmltning  and  wheel- 

wrighting. 
Bricklaying  and  plastering. 

Broom  malcing 

Carpentry 

MUflnery 

Printing 

Sewing  and  dressmaking  . . 

Shoemaking 

Upbolsteriiig 

Plumbing 

Sawmilling 

WoodturniQg 

(Some  of  these  trades  may 
be  taken  concurrently. ) 
Ifayesville— Mayes  vlUe  Indus- 
trial and  Educational  Insti- 
tute (Negro— rfoy  school): 


B 1  a 0  k  s  m  1  thinp,  wheel- 
wrighting,  and  horse- 
shoeing. 

Bricklaying,  stone- 
masonry,  and  plastering. 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

liilUnery 


Sewim 
Tail 


mg... 
iorlng. 


Ocangeburg— (laflln     Tnlver- 
alty  (Negro-  day  ichoot): 

Blacks:i)lthing 

Bricklaying  and  plastering. 

r^binetmokiag 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Tailoring 

Wheel  wrightiag 

Woodworking,  machine. . . 

Dressmaking^ 

MUlinery* 

Painting,  carrlisp 

Painting ,  house 

Plain  sewing 


Weeks 

school 

Years 

was  in 

in 
course. 

opera- 
tion 

during 

year. 

3 

30 

3 

30 

3 

30 

3 

30 

3 

30 

3 

30 

3 

30 

3 

30 

3 

30 

2 

30 

2 

30 

2 

30 

4 

29 

4 

29 

4 

29 

4 

29 

4 

29 

4 

29 

4 

29 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

4 

32 

2 

32 

1 

32 

3 

ni 

3 

32 

3 

32 

Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


15 

6 

3 

22 

4 

12 

48 

2 

6 

15 

22 

22 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  tor  pui^ls 
.  in  each  trade  or  vocstton;  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Bal^t. 


201 


19 

21 

1230 

«30 

«.% 

15 


Academic  Studies. 


do. 


17 

56 

10 

24 

10 

26 

7 

6 

12 

32 

3 

10 

305 


Geography 

Qrammar 

Literature 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic 

History 

Theory  of  trade... 

Botany 

avics 

Political  economy. 

Rhetoric 

Philosophy 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Latin 

Astronomy 

English  literature. 
Ethics 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


25 


25 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


2d 
year. 


Academic  studies. 


do. 
do. 


' do. 


15 


15 
15 

15 


25 


25 


3d  I  4th 
year.  year. 


25 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 


15 


15 


15 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


15 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


>  Also  took  cooking;  including  30  pupib  who  took  millinery  and  50  who  took  sewing. 

s  Also  took  dressmaking. 

s  Includes  hours  given  to  cooking  by  pupils  taking  dressmaking,  mUIinery,  and  sewing. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Contimied. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIO   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  w«>ek  giren  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


Firet  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

acbooU 
room 
work. 


Prac^ 
tice. 


Total. 


T» 


25 


21 


15 


15 
15 

15 


22i 


22^ 


•U-i 


23J 


23 
23 


I 


23} 


Second  yvar. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


<n 


<^ 


37} 


asj 


38} 


25 


Tf 


Vnc- 
tice. 


22} 


22) 


21 


15 


15 


15 


»  hi 


23} 


23} 


Total. 


23} 


47) 


m 


37J 


m 


38} 


Third  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


25 


21 


Prao- 
Uoe. 


15 


22) 


Total. 


ir.) 


23} 


471 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


37i 


3S} 


38} 


15 


23i 


3tj ;. 


Prac- 
Uce. 


Total. 


24 


15 


13i 


37) 


23J 


38} 


*  May  b;*  taken  concurrently  with  millinery  and  cooking. 
*May  be  token  concurrently  with  dressmaking  and  cooking. 


♦ 
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ro  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Hours  per  week  giren  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  praotioe. 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

flmd 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

12 

44 

47 

40 

«48f 
«49l 

8* 

68 
68 

61 

«1 
61 

10 

14 

• 

11 
12 

44 

4f 

40 
«48| 

66 
66 

61 
61 

14 
U 

12 

44 

47 

40 

66 

68 

61 

12J 
111 

•ij 

•8* 

•10 

, 

4  Including  houis  giveo  to  cooking. 

•  Included  with  pupUs  taking  dressmaking. 

•  For  pattern  making;  not  definitely  determined  for  other  trades. 
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KEPOKT  or  THI  CO 


:-?3rEX  OV  ULBOS. 


Tabl*  l—trades  axd  >rBn>:Ts  tauoht  axd  tmb  dbvotkd 


*J 


(KcfTQaod  ladMa—4m§mmd 


Blackxauth.nc 

Cabhiftmafcng 


MarbimsU 

Printtxtf 

8(CUB  nttinc  aad  ptumb- 

Tfnsnlthii^ 

UphoirtgnDg ' 

Wbeehrnghunc 

pAiotim;... , 

Sfaocmacuic 

TsiJorfoff I 

ImwnocmriUit-Bt.  Paul  Nor-  | 
mftl  aod  Industrial  School  , 
(Nefro— loy  «»tf  cvmlaf  i 
tekooly.i 

Blaclcsmithinc 

Brtcklftftnc  aod   pttMUr- 
tof- 

Carpaotry 

Usrant  inakin«. 

Pmintlnif 

Prfntlnx. 

StAtlonary  ea^aeen 

Tailoring 

WhadwriKhlln* 

DrMsniBkinf; 

Plain  sewiriK 

Richmond-  VirKinia  Mectaan- 
Ict  IwftlUit*  (evening  fckool): 

Blackamithingand  kfTf\Dg. 

Cabinet  making 

IfachinliU 

Pattorn  making 


3 
9 
3 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 


(«/ 

(«) 
(«) 


4H 

48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


lat 


44 

10 

4» 


1"    I     ( 


stvdUs 
pp.S]i^XI7.) 


2 

If 


17 

U 

3 
3 
4 
14 
8 
5 
M7 


stndies. 

(8«epp.U6^S17.) 


" 


) 


Tbtorr  of  tnde  and 
M  aifcniif  ttifdlfti 


30 

6 

30 

4 

30 

20 

30 

14 

....do 

-...do 

Theory  of  tnde 


10 


12 


12} 


U 


4 
10 


1 
10 


12 


m 


3d 


4 

10 


1 

10 


11 


1» 


ttil 


>  Trade  work  (Including  drawing)  during  day,  academic  work  in  tha  evening. 

>  Trade  work  52  weeks,  academic  work  32  weeks. 

*  Alio  take  cooking;  including  pupils  taking  plain  sewing. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Hours  per  week  girea  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practioe. 

] 

First  year. 

Seoondyear. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

14 

• 

11 

12 
12i 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
Uee. 

TotaL 

)  " 

12 

44 

47 

40 

68 
68 

61 

61 
61 

10 

44 

4f 

40 
«48i 

66 
66 

61 
61 

14 
U 

12 

44 

47 

40 

66 
66 

61 

•H 

•8* 

•  10 

4  Including  hours  giyeo  to  cooking. 

•  Included  with  pupils  taking  dressmaking. 

•  For  pattern  making;  not  deflnitely  determined  for  other  trades. 
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Table  I.-TJIADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PVBUO  SCHOOLS. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


ALAnAMA. 

Nomtal— 8tate  Agrieult  u  r  a  1 
and    Mechanical    College 
(Negro— do»  fckoot): 
Blacksmithing  and  wheel- 

wrightlng 

Painting,  house  and  sign.. 

Printing 

Sewing 

Shoejnaldng 

Tailoring 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Stalisnary  engineers 

Laundering 

MiUbiery 

ARKANSAa. 

Fort    Smith— Lincoln    Uigh 
School  (Negro— rfay  kHooI): 


Carpentry. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport— state 
School: 
Dap9du>ol— 


Trade 


Carpentry. 
Machinists. 


Years 

in 
course. 


Dressmaking, 


Dajf  coopirathf  school '" — 


Machinbts.. . 
Tjol  making. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 


l\ 


2 
2 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 

ti(m 
during 

year. 


Niun- 
her 
or 
pu- 
pils. 


42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 


36 


52 
52 


52 


35 
35 


61 

6 
12 
(K) 
12 
15 
14 
21 

9 
22 

4 


Course  of  study,  exchutre  of  prectloe,  for  pupOs 
in  each  trade  or  voca^m,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


fFive  oonunon  school 
subjects:  the  partic- 
ular subiects  are  de- 
torminea  by  pupils' 
previous  educauon 
and  needs. 


30 


..do. 


...do. 


Algebra 

English 

History 

Latin  or  sciences 

Plane  geometr}* 

Solid  geometiy 

Trigonometry 

Plan  dia  wing  and  bhie- 
print  reading.  * 


101 
13/ 


Free-hand  drawing . . . 

Industrial  history 

Lectures  and  general 

instruction. 
Making  and  reading 

drawings.* 

Spelling 

Trade  mathematk^. . . 
f  Arithmetic 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


181 


ad 

year. 


m 


3} 


(>) 


15 


Designing  patterns 

English 

Free-hsuid  drawing . . . 

Industrial  history 

Lecture  and  gen<Nral 
instruction. 

Industrial  history 

Lectures  and  general 

instruction. 
Mecbanteal  and  free- 

htmd  drawing. 

Spelling 

Trade  matheroattes. . . 


(*) 
1 
1 

2 
5 

a' 


I 


i 


»  For  lialf  year. 

•(liven  in  comu 

>  Inchiding  liours  devoted  to  plan  drawing  and  blue-print  reading. 


*  Given  In  connection  with  shop  practice,  time  not-specified. 

ilan 


181 


m 

18J 


3j 
3] 

3] 


(*) 


(*) 
1 
1 

61 
1 

2 
5 

n 


1 


3d 
year. 


18| 


m 


3 
3 
3 


(*) 


(*) 
1 
1 

6J 

1 
3i 


4th 


m 


II 


18* 
13} 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Con tintfed. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Hours  per  week  f^iven  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


FifBt  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school* 
room 
work. 


18f 


m 

18J 


134 


Prao* 
tke. 


Total. 


211 


211 
21J 


Ma  A 


124  I        31*4 


10 


39 


4    i      (*) 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

acbool- 
room 
work. 


404 


404 
40i 


2Si 


49 


m 


m 

182 


134 


49    I        124 


Prac- 
tioe. 


10 


»1 


211 
21i 


M5A 


3(>4 


39 


{') 


TotaL 


*  Time  Incidentally  taken  from  other  subjects. 


404 


404 
40i 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


28J 


49 


49 


18} 


ISJ 


m 


Prac- 
tice. 


21} 


21} 


•lrf^» 


124 


304 


TotaL 


404 


401 


28] 


49 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


18} 


m 


Prac- 
tice. 


21} 


M.Wk 


Total. 


;* 


404 


28} 


«  rime  inciuentaiiy  taken  irom  other  subjects. 

•  Pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed.    See  pages  118, 119|20C, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PITBLIC   SCHOOLS--Contmued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
•ohooi,  and  trades  or  vuca* 
tloDs  taught. 


coNNKcncuT— oonduded . 

Bridgeport— State    Trade 
School— Concluded. 
Evening  9chool-~ 

Can 


Carpeatrv. 
ICaailnlsts 


Dressmaking 


Mew  Britain  —  State  Trade 
School  (day  «cAool): 

Carpentrr , 

Die  makmg 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 

Tool  making , 

South  Mancnester— South 
Manchester  Kvenlng  School 
(evening  tekool): 

Carpentry 


Dressmaking  and  millinery 
Waterbury    Waterbury  Even- 
ing   High    School   (evening 
9chool): 
Carpentry 


Sewing,  dressmaking,  and 
mlUinery. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUlfBU. 

Washington-  Armstrong  Man- 
ual Training  School  (Ne- 
gro): 
Dajf  tchool 
Automobile  care  and  man- 

aRement.' 
Cabinoiinaking  and  Joio- 

ery.'» 

Dreiwmaking" 

Electrical  work 

Forging 

Laundering  »• 

Machine-shop  practice 

MiUlneryu 

Pattern  making  and  wood 

turning.  >• 
Sewing  " 


Years 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


C<mrse  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupib 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


« 

52 
52 

0) 

52 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

'  52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

(•) 

19 

(•) 

19 

3 

24 

2 

24 

•1-4 

36 

•1-4 

36 

2 
•1-2 
•1-3 

2 
•1-2 
•1-2 
•1-4 

36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 

36 
36 


Subject. 


40 
40 


:} 


24 


'2 
8 

11 
2 
5 


30 
126 

146 
40 


Making  and  reading 

drawings.' 

Industrial  history ' 

Sjpelling* 

Trade  mathematk»  • . . 
Lectures  and  general 

instruction. 
Arithmetic' 


Designing  patterns  •. 

English' 

Free-hand  drawing  * 
Industrial  history*.. 
SpeUlng* 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


Making  and  reading 
working  drawings. 

Mathematk» 

Theory  of  shop  prac- 
tice. 


Lectures  and 

instniction. 

do 


general 


10 

5 

(*) 


1 


Trade  mathemattes 
and  other  theory  of 
trade. 

Lectures  and  other 
theory  of  trade. 


Academic  studies  of 
the  manual  training 
school:  a  few  special 
trade  pupils  taVe  no 
academic  studies. 
See  page  131. 


('*) 


2d 
year. 


i 


(") 


3d 
year. 


4tfa 


i 


(") 


0*) 


Steam  engineering ' '     •  1-4  • 

•  Not  yet  determined. 

•Architectural  for  carpentry,  and  mechanical  for  machinists. 

•  To  be  taken  after  first  year. 

•  Course  not  yet  formulated. 

•  Time  incidentally  taken  from  other  subjects. 

•  Indefinite. 

>  The  courses  for  automobile  care  and  management,  and  steam  engineering  may  be  taken  oonouimitly 
•Depending  on  academic  course  taken  and  time  required  to  attain  profioieocy  in  the  trade. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PITBUO  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  gtven  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

sehool- 
room 
work. 


15 


1 

i 

i 


(") 


Prao- 
tioe. 


U 


7 
61 

7| 


TotaL 


8 
8 

8 
8 


('*) 


(") 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


(*) 


1 


Prac- 
tice. 


(*) 


n 


n 


(") 


(") 


Total. 


(*) 


8 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


(»<) 


(") 


Pnu?- 
tioe. 


7J 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prao- 
tioe. 


TotaL 


8 


(") 


(") 


(") 


(") 


(»0 


*  Not  reported. 

**  Cablnetmaking  and  Joinery,  and  pattern  making  and  wood  turning  may  be  taken  conourrentlT. 
u  Dressmakinf  and  millinery  may  oe  taken  concurrently;  laundering  may  be  taken  concurrently  with 
either  or  both  ofthese  trades. 
"  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  dressmaking,  millinery,  or  sewing,  or  with  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
u  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  laundering. 
M  Time  varies;  see  page  138. 
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Tablb  I.— trades  A^JD  subjects  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBLIC  8CH00L8~€ontinued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  vocor 
tlons  taught. 


DisnucT  or  columbu— oon. 

Washington— Armstrong  If  aD> 

ual  Training  Sobool  (Ne- 
gro)—Concluded. 
Eventn§  9ckool— 

Automobile  care  and  man- 
agement 

Cabinetmaking  and  joinery 

Electrical  work 

Machine-shop  practice 

Sewing  and  dressmaking.. 

Steam  engineering 

Tailoring 

MiUInery 

Washington— McKinler  Man- 
ual Training  School  (evening 
9ehool): 

Cabinetmaking  and  wood 
turning. 

Machine-shop  practice 

Electrical  work 

GEOBOU. 

Ccrtumbus— 8econdar\-  ludiis- 
trial  School  {dap  9chool): 


Blacksmitliing  (^). 
Carpentry  i^) 


Forging  (J") 

Machinists  (I') 

Pattern  making  (^). 


T>ressmaking  and  millinery 


Weeks 

school 

Years 

was  in 

in 
course. 

oOerap 
tion 

during 

year. 

4 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

2 

23 

(«) 

M4 

?1 

M4 

•14 

i 

48 
48 

3 

46 

3 

48 

3 

48 

3 

48 

Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


20 

22 
25 
26 
207 
24 
20 
96 


45 

54 
7S 


10 


Coarse  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  fbr  pupOs 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


<»). 


0) 


N(me 

Theory  of  electricity... 


Arithmetic 

Grammar 

History 

MechanioU  drawing.. 

Physics 

Theory  of  trade 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Civics 

Rhetoric 

Geometcry 

,  Literature 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 

Grammar 

History,United  States. 

Physics 

Theory  of  trade 

Algebra  and  geometry. 

Chemistry 

Civics,    history  of 
Europe. 

Composition,  English. 

English  classics 

Geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry. 

History,  economics.... 

Physics  and  chemistry 


Hours  per  we^. 


1st 
year. 


(0 


0) 


3 

I 

3 


3 
3 
3 


2d 
year. 


(») 


(') 


3d 


(0 


Jl 


3 
3 
3 
3 


? 


44 

3 
3 
3 


3i 


4i 


4th 


0) 


r 


3 
3f 


»  Theory  tuight  only  in  connection  with  practice. 

*  Indefinite. 

»  For  first  year  of  school;  longer  in  future. 

«  Two  hours  if  pupil  attends  school  1  e\'ening  per  week;  4  if  he  attends  2 evenings. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

room 
work. 

—        — *— ' 

—     — 

ToUl. 


0) 


(») 


6 


6 


(«) 


23i 


15! 


2(H  t        IH 


6 


(«) 


6 


30 


39 


Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 
6 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
woric. 

Prac- 
Uce. 

Total. 
6 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

(}) 

Prac- 
Uc«. 

Total. 

0) 

6 
6 

0) 

6 

6 

. 

t 

27 

l»i 

12 

m 

39 
39 

21J 

1 

'          IS? 

m 

201 

1 

1 
1 

39 
39 

1 
1 

*  First  C  months  spent  in  woodworkinj?  shops. 

*  IncludinK  pupils  f akiiu;  carpentry,  torwinti,  machinists,  and  pattern  making. 
'  Included  in  number  taidng  blacksmithing. 
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Tabi-b  I.— trades  and  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— FXIBUC  SCHOOLS— Cuntinued. 

Cours3oIsludy,Bxclu>lTeo[pnell«,  lor  pupib 
In  uch  trade  or  TocBllaD.uid  time  deralM  to 
«acb  subJccC  in  «*ch  tot. 


Localltv-.  name  ud  kind  ol 
ichool.  and  indcs  at  voca> 
tloni  I  Might, 


OEOBQIA— ooDoluded . 


ChicuD— Alb«n  n.  Lane  Tecb- 
,     Died  High  School  (««id«( 

BlacknnllUni  and   Im 

■mItblDg. 
CarpeDlryuid]alDa7... 

MactilDfr«taop  practice . . 

Pallcm  making 

CablndnialilDg 

Elameatary  woodworUog. 

Wood  turning. 

Electrical  wor^ 

Chicago— H  o r  a c s  Uani 
(BratKb)  Schoel  Icaipcalcn 
qiprentlGea  ')  (dat  tnoo'l: 


Carpenii)' 

Chicago— Lak«    High    School 

CablDclmBkW 

Carp«Qtry  and  joinery 

Electrical  work 

Elemenlary  woodworking 

FSlSdf'iork 

Uachlne-flbop  practice 

PatUmmaSng 

ToolmaklDg. 

I  Indaflnlte. 


Tbeory  of  occupUkiiu. 

Algebra 

Rhetoric 

Chamlrtij 

OeometTT  aad  trlgo-   . 


[UecbuJcal  drawing. . . 


ElectrMalpbralo... 


Am^can  htsMry . . 


Oeogtapby. . . 

Lancuaie.... 
Hecliuucal  dj 

Readlog 

BpelllnB. 

Writing 


When  theory  l>  . 

"MatSatlca. 
Uecbanlcaldr 


*  For  dncilptlon  sm  paga  X>. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE-€ontmued. 

B.— -PUBLIC  8CHOOL8--€ontinued. 


Hoars  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  jrear. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

TotaL 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

21f 

}    * 

4 

m 

6 

89 

211 

m 

89 

21 

18 

80 

10 

10 
6 

10 
10 

27| 

27* 

27J 

27J 

271 

27» 

27* 

271 

* 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

n 

}    « 

10 
6 

10 
10 

-     ^ 

■******' 

•«••••••• 

•  Few  popUs  take  theory,  tboagh  urged  to  do  so. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


u.UNOis--<!oncluded. 

Chicago— Lake  Hteh    School 
{evemna  acAool)— Concluded. 

Wood  turning 

[Pupils  nuy  take  cor- 
related trades  con- 
currently.] 
Chicaso—Richard    T.    Crane 
Technical  High  School  {eve- 
"tinq  tckoot): 

Biacksmithing 

GBhinetmaldng 

Carpentrv 

Electrical  work 

For^g,  ornamental 

Machine-shop  practice 

Molding,  hroas 

Molding,  iron 

Pattern  making 

Tool  nuiking 

Woodflnlshing 

Wood  turning 

[Pupils  may  take  one 

trade  or  two  related 

trades.] 

Freeportr— Free  port  High 

SchooWdair  cooperative 

achoot):  > 


Yean 

in 
course. 


0) 


Electrical  work. 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 


INDIANA. 

Knightstown— Soldiers'     and 
SailofB'  Orphans'  Home  of 
Indiana  {dap  ackool): 
Baking 


Laundermg 

Painting  and  paperhang- 

Printing 

Sewing 

Stationary  engineers 

Tailoring 


4 
4 
4 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
<H>era- 
uon 
during 
year. 


IGtolS 


16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 


•40 
•40 
•40 
•40 

•40 
•40 
•40 
•40 


Num- 
ber 
of 

pu- 
pils. 


20 


201 
10 
14 
55 

3 
52 
18 
17 
30 
10 

2 

3 


Course  of  study,  ezdnstve  of  practice,  for  popOs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  derotod  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Theory  and  academic 
woTK  elective: 
When  theory  and 
academic  work 
are  not  taken. 
When  theory  or 
academic  work 
is  taken. 


■11 


12 

18 

13 

6 

28 

22 

2 

7 


'Algebra 

Free-hand  drawing . . . 

Manual  training 

Mechanics  and  mo> 
chanical  drawing. 

English 

Shop  arithmetic 

Mechanism  and  ma- 
chines. 

Phjrsica 

Free-hand  and  me« 
chanical  drawing. 

Mechanics 

Commercial  geography 

Civics  and  American 
history. 

Drawing  and  manual 
training. 

Electricity  and  heat. . . 

Study  periods 


Regular  academic 
grade  studies. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


2d 
year. 


3 


CJ 


12.i 


H 


H 


6J 


3d 
year. 


4th 


^ 

H 


H 


4  3 


I 


15 


{'%} 


U 


H 


H 
H 


>  Indefinite. 

s  PupiU-get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed.    Bee  page  187. 
•  Period  covered  40  weeks.    In  first  year,  full  pNiod  of  40  weelcs  in  school:  m  other  }*ears,  20  altMrnsta 
In  school  and  20altematc  weeks  in  cooperating  factory,  Saturdav  of  school  week  worked  In  CMtoiy. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


Second  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 
school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


4  a 
^  r 


TotaL 


^J 


.  ft 


an 


12i 


10 


15 


10 


10 


20J 


m 


26J 


15 


(•) 


m 


20J 


»J 


271 


15 


*l 


\ 


■i' 


^ 


(«) 


2«J 


12i 


271 


2<4 


(«) 


« One-half  year. 

*  See  note* 

•  In  addition  popUs  remaining  at  the  home  continue  industrial  work  during 


97615*— 11 


-88 


261 


$94 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PXTBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


LocalitT,  name  and  kind  of 
ichooi,  and  trades  or  TOca> 
tlons  taught. 


MASSACHVaETTS. 

Beverlv— Beverly  Independ- 
ent (independei^t  0  Indus- 
trial School  {dap  cooperative 
m^ool):  * 


Machinists....'. 


Boston— Boston  Sohooliof 
PrinUng  and  Bookbindix||;  • 
(independent  ^—iap  Kkodt): 


Bookbinding. 
Printing 


Boston—Central  Evening  In- 
dustrial School  (independ- 
ent > — eveiUng  school)- 

Interior  decorating 

Machine-shop  practice 

Steam  engineering 

Boston— Oirls  Trade  School 
(independent  ^—day  school): 


Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Power    sewing    machine 
operating. 

Boston— Olen way    Industrial 
Classes,     Oliver      Wendell 
Holmes  School  District  {dap 
school): 


Furniture  making. 


Years 

In 
oouise. 


(«) 


2 
2 


3 
3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


(*) 


40 
40 


22 
22 
22 


46 
46 
46 


Nuni- 

ber 

of 

^" 
pUs. 


50 


73 
54 
40 


110) 
23 
2H 


Course  of  study,  exchisiTe  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Arithiiietic  and  busi- 
ness practice. 

EzplaaatkMis  and  rec- 
ords of  shop  wofk. 

Machinists'  lit^ntnn 
and  ^ilks. 

Mechanioal  drawing 
and  sketching. 

Persoaal,  sociu,  and 
civic  duties. 

Science 

Shop  i^athemaiics 


r  Arithmetic 

Current  events.... 

Drawing 

English 

Industrial  history. 
Spelling 


>None..r. 


Arithmetic 

Drawing 

English 

Gymnasium 

Household  science. 

Spelling 

Opening  exercises. 


Hoots  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


5 

5 

5 

10 


5 
31 


5 
1 
3 
7 
3 
1 


2d 
year. 


3d 
year. 


it 


3^ 

4 
2 

il 


4th 


Arithmetic 

English 

•1  40       32  ^Geographv 

Industrial  histofy 

Reading  and  llteratiu^ 

1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 

*  Pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment,  see  page  191. 

*  Course  not  yet  definitely  determined. 

*  Period  covered  50  weeks;  25  alternate  weeks  In  school  and  25  alternate  weeks  in  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment, working  50  hours  per  week  under  a  school  instructor. 

*  See  note «. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PXTBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

i 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

Theory 
'  and 
,  other 
school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

room 
work. 

•  room 
work. 

1 

room 
wo^ 

room 
work. 

»381 

(*) 

•381 

25 
35 

t 
1 

« 

20 

5 
15 

8 

8 

6 

8 

6 

( 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

2Sh 

m 

■ 

14* 

10 

24J 

1 

*  Formerly  called  Pre- Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding. 
'  Including  0  females. 

*  Course  not  yet  formulated. 

*  A  two-year  course  in  contemplatton. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B. — ^PXTBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Locality ,  name  an'd  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


MA8SACHUSETTS-<X>nUnued . 

Boston— Hi|^  School  of  Prao- 
tlcal  Arts  (day  tehool): 


•  Dressmaking  1, 
MUIlneryi 


Boston— Quincy  School  (day 
adkoo/): 


Elementary  metal  work 
(machine  shop  bench 
work). 


Cambridge— Evening    Indus- 
trial School  (independent  *— 
tvening  tfehoot): 
For^g  and  foundry  work. 
Woodworking  and  pattern 
making. 

Ifachbie  shop  practice 

Glilcopee— Chlcopee  Industrial 
School  (('^y  ichool): 


Carpentry  and  woodwork- 
ing, forging,  machine 
shop  practice,  and  pat^ 
tern  making. ' 


Chicopee— Chlcopee  Evening 
Industrial  School  (indep^d- 
Oit^— evening  tehool): 

Machine  shop  practice 

Woodworking  (carp^itry. 
pattern  making,  and 
wood  tumbig). 


Years 

in 
course. 


14 
14 


3 
3 


'4 


4 
4 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


40 
40 


40 


22 
22 

22 


40 


24 
24 


Num- 
ber 
of 

pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  popOs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject 


«227\ 


Algebra 

Drawing 

fCng^iitfi 

History 

Music 

Physical  training. 

Chemistry 

G^metry 

Physics 

Economics 

Hy^ene 

Study  periods 


45 


20 
32 

S9 


JNone , 

Shop  mathematics . 


27 


•1001 
(") 


Qeography 

History 

Mechanlml  drawing. . . 

Music 

Oral  arithmetic 

Penmanship 

Reading 

Written  arithmetic... . 
Written  EngUsh 


Algebra 

Elementary  science. . . 

English 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Music  (optional) 

Plane  geometry 

Applied  science  (op- 
tional). 

Solid  geometay 

Trigonometry 

Industrial  history 

Shop  mathematics 


Drawing  (optional): 

When  taken 

When  not  taken  . . 


Houis  per  wedc. 


1st 
year. 


4 


1 
2 


31 
3 
3 
3 
I 


2d 
year. 


81 

3 

2] 


3 


3 
3 

3 


I 


3d 
year. 


21 


3 


1» 


3 
3 


3 


4th 


n 

3 

2 


i\ 


3 
3 


i 


n 


>  Including  cooUng;  instruction  is  common  to  both  dressmaking  and  millinery  during  first  year, 
s  Including  number  who  took  millinery. 

*  Included  in  number  who  took  dressmaking. 

*  Including  hours  given  to  cooking. 

*  Course  not  yet  formulated. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PXTBUC  80HOOLB— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

1 

Flrrt  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

'Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tfee. 

Total. 

Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Tojtal. 

r 
1 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

15 

t 
1 

<7i 

22i 

15 

*U 

22i 

15 

1 

i 

i 

1 

t 

♦ 

■ 
15 

*n 

221 

1 

1     ^ 

10 

23A 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

1 

1                • 

( 

1 

\ 

1 

2 

6 

4 

6 
6 

2 

6 

4 

6 
6 

2 

4 

6 

i  6 

131 

»• 

22J 

lOi 

•  12 

221 

131 

12 

1 

261 

101 

15 

25 

4 

4 
4 

8 

4 

4 

4 
4 

8 

4 

4 

4 
4 

8 
4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 

•  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  07. 

V  Pupils  take  all  trades  the  first  2  years  and  specialise  in  one  trade  the  third  and  fourth  yean. 
■  Divided  equally  among  trades. 

*  Including  pupUs  taking  woodworkbig  (carpentrr,  pattern  making,  and  wood  tumin(0* 
M  Included  in  number  taking  machine^op  practice. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.>>PUBUC  8CH00L8--Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
sohool,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued. 

Fall  River— Bradford  Durfee 
TextUe  School  of  Fall  River 
(independent     incorpor- 
ated'—^penin^  9chool): 
Box  anddobby  loom  fljdnff. 
Jacquard    weaving    ana 

loom  fixing. 
Cotton  grading  and  sta- 
pling. 


Elementary  dyeing. 


Male  spinning 

Picking  and  carding. 


Plain  weaving  and  loom 
fixing. 


Ring  spinning,  twisting, 
and  warp  preparing. 


Steam    engineering    and 
electrical  work. 


Textile-mill  machinists . . . 


Yeats 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


36 
26 

26 


26 


26 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


4i 
n 

35 


\Cloth  and  loom  calcu- 
/   latlQOs. 


167 


34 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  ponOs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


Cotton  fiber,  varieties 
and  comparative 
values  oiootton,  se- 
lection of  cotton  for 
various  yams,  and 
buying,  selling,  and 
shipping  cotton. 
26  6  Lectures  and  study  of 
the  more  common 
fibers;  classificatton 
of  dyestufEs.  their 
chemical  ana  phys- 
ical properties,  etc.; 
the  afllnity  of  each 
class  of  dyes  for  the 
more  important  tex- 
tile fibers. 

1  26         6    Cakmlations    relating 

to  mules  and  yams. 

2  26  00  Lectures  on  cultiva- 
tion, ginning,  baling, 
grading,  and  mixing 
cotton;  lectures, 
demonstrations,  ana 
calculations  on  the 
various  machines. 

Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  calcula- 
tions on  important 
plain  looms. 

Lectures  and  calcula- 
tions in  making 
changes  in  draft, 
twist,  production, 
etc.,  for  different 
yams;  treatment  of 
vams  after  leaving 
the  spinning  room. 

Use  of  steam  tables, 
relation  existing  be- 
tween temperature, 
pressure,  heat  of  liq- 
uid, heat  of  vapori- 
sation, volume,  den- 
26  203  M  sitv;  strength  of 
boiler  materials. 

Theory  of  steam  en- 

gaes,  d  vnamos.  mo- 
rs,anagenerBlcare 
of  electncal  equip- 
ment. 
26  120  Theory  and  operation 
of  each  machine:  ma- 
chine calculations; 
elementary  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

>  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  503. 


Hoois  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


1| 


II 


1| 
U 


u 


n 


n 


ii 


2d 

year. 


11 


U 


3d 
year. 


4th 
7 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B. — PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Hours  per  week  giren  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
woik. 


1| 


U 


l| 


Prao- 
tioe. 


n 


n 


Total. 


11 


li 


1| 

li 


11 


li 


3i 


li 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


3i 


3i 
3i 


3i 


3i 


Prac- 
tice. 


li 


Total. 


Third  year. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


li 


3| 


Total. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
woiic 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


■J 


.-1 


1! 


11 


3i 


U 


li 


H 


li 


i| 


3i 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca* 
tions  taught. 


Years 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 

01 


»n 
during 
year. 


MA  88  ACHU8ETT»— continued. 

Fitchburg— Fftchburg  Hlsh 
School  (dav  cooperative 
$ckooli): 


Machinists 

Pattern  making, 
Saw  making 


Lawrence— Lawrence    Indus- 
trial School  ( independen  t«) : 
Dap  tehool— 


Dressmaking  ^. 
MUlineryft 


Electrical  work 

Machine-shop  practice 

Pattern  making  and  mold- 
ing. 

Wool  and  worsted  mill  oc- 
cupations (sorting,scour- 
ing,  carbonising,  and 
dusting,  picking,  card- 
ing, gUling,  oombmg,  de- 
signing, weaving  (wool), 
weaving  (worsted),  waip 
preparation  ( wool ) ,  warp 


4 

4 
4 


»3 
•3 


«»3 
"3 
113 


W3 


Num 
ber 

or 

pu- 
pils. 


40 
40 


40 
40 
40 


40 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupOs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


33| 


•38\ 
Of 


"811 


M24 


Alcebra 

Anthmetic  (tables  and 
simple  shop  prob- 
lems). 

Engllso  and  current 
events. 

Free-handandmechan- 
ical    drawing    and 
bench  work. 

avics 

Shop  mathematics,  al- 

febra,  and  geometry, 
ysics 

English 

Free-handand  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

Mechanism  of  ma- 
chines. 

Flnt  aid  to  injured.... 

Chemistry 

Shop  mathematics. . . . 

Commercial  geography 
and  business  meth- 
ods. 

Physics,  electricity, 
and  heat. 


Applied  arithmetic 

Applied  drawing 

Chemistry  of  cooking. . 

Civics 

Construction  of  hats. . . 
Dressmaking  design . . . 

English 

Inoustrial  history 

Electricity 

Mechanics 

Civics 

Drafting 

English 

Industrial  history 

Mathematics 


fCivics 

Electricity 

English 

Inoustrial  history .... 

MUl  arithmetic 

Talks  and  explanations 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


31 
5i 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1 


4 

1 

4 

6 


2d 

year. 


31 


•8 

•?: 

1 


3d 
year. 


^ 


Si 


4tli 

T 


1 


i 


preparation  (worsted)). 

1  Pupils  get  practice  work  In  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed,  see  page  188. 
s  Period  covered,  40  weeks;  first  year  40  weeks  In  school;  other  years  20  alternate  weexs  is  school  and  SO 
altemate  weeks  in  cooperating  Industrial  establishments. 

•  Including  hours  given  to  study,  gymnasium,  and  opening  exercises;  also  see  note  *. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  term  see  page  07. 

*  Including  cooking,  instruction  is  common  to  both  dressmaking  and  millinery  during  first  yfar,  after 
whteh  pupiu  Specialbe. 

*  Including  pupils  takine  millinery. 

V  Included  in  number  taxing  dressmaking. 

•  Taken  by  millinery  pupils. 

•  Taken  by  dressmaking  pupOs. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC  8CHCW)LS— Continued." 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


2H 


13A 


12A 


19 


f 


Prao- 
tioe. 


Total. 


M 


7A 


Hi 


S23i 


20| 


331 


23 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


23J 


12* 


"I 


0*) 


Prao- 
tice. 


0) 


101 


Hi 


(") 


Total. 


S23i 


Third  year. 


23 


23 


(") 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


23* 


12* 


0«) 


0*) 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


0) 


10* 


(") 


(") 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


23* 


23 


(") 


(»«) 


23* 


0) 


TotaL 


2H 


u  Including  houn  given  to  cookhig. 

n  Instruction  is  common  to  these  trades  during  first  vear,  aftar  which  pupils  specialixe  in  one. 

» Indudins  pupils  taking  machine-shop  practice  ana  pattern  making  and  molding. 

u  Indudeclwith  Electricians. 

>«  Course  not  yet  formulated. 

*•  Occupations  are  taken  up  ia order  until  aU  have  been  covered,  each  pupO  taking  2  at  a  time.  Other 
occupations  will  also  be  taught;  see  pace  2&5.  During  the  fint  year  instructioais  oonunon  to  all  pi^llt 
and  b  planned  to  cover  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted  industries,  after  which  they  specialize. 

I*  In  addition  to  the  number  of  pupils  shown  above  for  all  occupations  there  were  45  pupils  (employecaJii 
mills  and  shops)  who  attended  alternate  half  days  or  alternate  weeks  for  instruetion  in  regular  clawiei. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBLIO  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


LocalitT,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


MA8SACHVSITTS— continued. 

Lawrence— Lawrence  Indus- 
trial School  (independent!) 
—Concluded. 
XvetUniftchool— 
Cotton-mill  occupations- 
Picking 

Carding 

Drawing 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Spooling 

warpprepormg 

Weaving 

Wool  and  worsted  mill  oc- 
cupations- 
Carding 

Gilling,  worsted 

Picking 

Scouring,  carbonising, 
and  dusting. 


Sorting 

Combmg,  worsted . 


Carpentry 

Electrical  work  . . . 
Firing,  boiler 

Masonry 

Steam  engineering. 


Years 

In 
course. 


Drawin£,  worsted 

Mule  spinning 

Spinning,  worsted 

Cmooling 

Twisting 

Warp  preparing,  wool. 

Weaving,  wool 

Warp   preparing, 
worsted. 

Weaving,  worsted 

Designing,    cotton, 

wool,  and  worsted. 
Dyeing,  cotton,  wool, 
and  worsted. 
Dressmaking  (plain  sew-  \ 
ing,  shirt-waist  making, 
skirt-making,  children^s 
clothes,  garment  mak- 
ing). 


I 


(«) 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 

O] 


loo 

during 

year. 


20 
30 
20 
20 

ao 

20 
20 
20 


ao 
ao 

20 

ao 

20 
20 

ao 
ao 

20 
20 
20 

ao 

20 
20 

20 
20 

20 

ao 


ao 
ao 

20 

ao 
ao 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


! 


15 


as 


43 


96 


43 

45 

30 

433 


44 

114 
91 

39 

42 

97. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  praetk^,  lor  popUs 
in  each  trade  or  vocatkm,  and  time  devoted  to 
.   each  subject  in  each  year. 


Sul^ect 


Lectures  and  ezpUn*- 
tiont. 


....do. 


Arithmetic  and  doth 

calculations. 
Chemistry 


Lectures. 


(Blue-print  reading 
Drawing 
Mathematics 

Theory  of  trade 

i  Boiler  construction. . . . 
Mathematics 
Blue-print  reading 
Mathematics 

/  Boileii  and  engines.. . . 
\Mathematics 


Hours  per  week. 


lit 

year. 


«U 


1| 


1 


I 
1 


2 
2 

2 

3 


ad 

year. 


3d 

year. 


4tll 


I  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page 

« Indefinite. 

*  Time  given  to  each  occupation;  pupito  may  take  more  than  1  occupation  at  a  time. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

* 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
Uce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tice. 

TotaL^ 

U 
1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

•1 

M 

1 
1 

•2 
•2.. 

* 

•"•••*•"•< 
....•...•< 

2 

2 

•  2 

2 

2 
4 

2 

4 

—  •■••••] 

I 

.. 

*  Time  given  to  each  occupation  except  sorting;  sorting,  2  hours  to  lectures  and  explanations,  but  no 
practk»;  pupib  may  take  more  than  1  occupation  at  a  time. 

»  Time  given  to  each  division  of  dressmaking;  pupils  may  take  more  than  1  division  by  attending  mora 
than  1  evening  per  week. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTBD 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


M  A  8SACH  U8KTTS— oonti  nued . 

owell— Lowell  Textile  School 
( independent      inocnrporat- 
ed  ^—eoenina  tckoot): 
Cotton-mUl  occupations- 
Picking  and  carding.. . 

Combing 

Twisting 

Ring  spuming 

If  ule  spinning 

Knitting 

Weaving 

Woolen-mill  occupations- 
Sorting 

Scouring 

Carboniiing 

Burr  picking 

Mixing  and  oiling 

Carding 

If  ule  spinning 

Weaving,    wool    and 

w<H^tea. 
Worsted-mill  occupations- 
Carding 

Combing 

Drawing 

Spinning  and  twisting 
Weaving,  Dobby  and 

Jacquard      (cotton, 

wool,  and  worsted). 
Finishing.  cotton- 
Shearing 

Singeing 

Washing 

Napping 

Finishing,  wool  and  wor- 
sted- 
Burling  and  mending.. 

Fulling 

Washing    and    speck 

dyeing. 

Carbonizing 

Gigging,  napping,  and 

steaming. 
Brushing,    shearing, 

and  pressing. 
Machine-shop  practice. 


Steam  engineering  and 
electrical  work. 


I 


Years 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
operar 

tion 
during 

year. 


2 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 
20 

20 
20 

20 

20 

20 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


60 


11 


8 
31 

31 
11 


IG 


23 


194 


Topical  lectures. 


.do. 


Mechanics  and  mech- 
anism. 

Mechanics  and  mech- 
anism. 

Lectures  on  electrical 
engines. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


H 


»3 


3 
3 


3d 
year. 


3d 
year. 


4tli 
year. 


1  For  explanation  of  this  term  see  page  503. 

*  Time  given  to  each  occupation  except  sorting;  sorting,  3  hours  to  lectures  but  no  ptaotloe.    Pupils 
may  take  two  oocupaUons  at  one  timei  thereby  getting  twice  as  much  theory  and  paaoOee  as  shown  nere 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B. — FITBLIC   SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


H 


•3 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


U 


} 


3 
3 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prao- 
tice. 


*Z 


>3 


3 
3 


3 
1 


Total. 


3 


Third  year. 


Fourth  year. 


Thewy 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


3 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


I 


*  Time  given  to  each  ooeopatloii.    PapUs  may  take  two  oeoapations  at  one  time. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PXFBUC  SCHOOLS—Oontinued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


ICASSACHUSETTS— continued. 

New  Bedford— New  Bedford 
Industrial    School  (Inde- 
pendent) :  > 
Daiffekool— 
Industrial  course,  Includ- 
ing— 

Building  trades 

Metal  trades 

Steam    engineering, 
electrical  work,  etc. 

EvetUng  school^ 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

MiUlnery 

If  achine-shop  practice 

Steam  and  gasoline  engi- 
neering. 
New  Bedford— New  Bedford 
Textile   School   (independ- 
ent   incorporated  »— evening 
tckool): 

Cotton  sampling 

Mule  spinnliig 

Ring  spinning  and  twist- 
ing. 
Spooling,    warping,    and 

slashing. 
Weaving,  fancy,  and  loom 

fixing. 
Weaving,  plain,  and  loom 
fLxine. 

Loom  fixing 

Dyeing 

Knitting 

Picking,     carding,     and 
combing. 
Newton— Newton    Industrial 
School    (Independent  ^—dap 
tchooiy. 


Electrical  work 

Machine^op  practice. . 

Pattern  manng 

Printing 

Woodworking  (cabinet) 


Yeais 

in 
oouTBe: 


*4 


3 
3 

3 


i 


1 
1 


1 
2 
2 
2 


•3 


Weeks 

school 

Num- 

was In 

ber 

opera- 
tion 

of 
pu- 

during 

pUs. 

year. 

40 

75 

30 

57 

30 

95 

30 

95 

30 

35 

30 

100 

21 

20 

21 

34 

21 

27 

21 

18 

21 

57 

21 

181 

21 

16 

21 

12 

21 

8 

22 

\ 
1 

76 

1 

1        44 

45 

'  • 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  papHs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Drawing 

English 

Mauematics. 


Physical  science 

Theory  of  metal,  shop- 
work. 

Theorv  of  wood ,  shop- 
work. 

Architectural  d  r  a  w  • 
lng.« 

House  framing  * 

Roofing < 

Theory  of  trade 

Drafting* 

Mathematics  * 

Theory  of  shop  prac- 

tice.4 
Steam  and  gasoline  en- 

gines.< 


Lectures  on  courses. . . 


..do. 
..do. 


'Arithmetic 

Elementary  science. . , 

Industrial  geography. . 

Drawing , 

English 

History 

Mathematics 

Science  Ophysics  and 
electricity). 

Chemistry,  minerals, 
and  metals. 

Citisenship  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Shop  mathematics 
and  accounts. 

.Study  periods 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


2A 

S 


*h 


11 


I 


1 

2 
1 


H 


2d 
year. 


(») 


(>) 


U 


I 


H 


Sd 
year. 


(>) 


(») 


n 


2i 

U 
3 


4tfa 


(>) 


1  For  explanation  of  tliis  term,  see  page  07. 

3  The  course  is  planned  to  be  common  to  all  trades  during  first  and  second  years,  and  to  specialise  in 
Uird  and  fourth  years. 
>  Course  not  yet  formulated. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


164 


U 


i 


152 


Prao- 
Uce^ 


Total 


m 


If 


i 

If 


14J 


36 


3i 


U 
8} 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


30 


(») 


(«) 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


If 


15J 


(») 


(») 


U 


HI 


Third  year. 


Theory! 

and    i 

other     Prac- 
srhool- 1    tice. 

room 

woric. 


(*) 


(») 


H 


30 


(») 


(») 


15 


(») 


(>) 


Total. 


(») 


(») 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


(>) 


15 


Prac- 
tice. 


TotaL 


(») 


30 


(») 


*  Pupils  take  but  one  subject  at  one  time;  may  change  from  one  sul>ject  to  another  as  desired. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  503. 

*  PopUs  take  all  trades  for  first  and  second  year,  after  which  they  specialise  according  to  adaptability. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
(ions  taught. 


Years 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


MASSACHUSETTS— concluded . 

Springfield— Springfield  Voca- 
tional School  (dap  tekool): 
Ironwork  (machine-shop 

{>ractice  and  tool  mak- 
ng). 
Woodworking  (carpentry, 
Joinery,    and    pattern 


Springfield— Evening    School 
of  Trades  (evening  tchool): 

\Electrical  work , 

liachine^hop  practice  and 
tool  making. 

Plumbing 

Woodworking  and  pattern 
making. 
Worcester— Worcester    Trade 
School  (independent  «—^ir 
tehool): 


13 


5*> 
(•) 

(») 


Cablnetmaking  *. 
Pattern  malcing  ^ 
Machinists 


MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw    (east    side>— Trade 
school  (day  school): 
Machinists 


40 


34 
34 

34 
34 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


50 


Course  of  study,  exdusire  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoied  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Hours  per  week. 


Subject. 


r  Arithmetic 

English  and  spelling. 

History 

Mechanical  drawing.. 


1st 
year. 


I 

3 


2d 
year. 


»4 

(4 

4 


48 
48 
48 


40 


I7   }NoDe. 


36 
15 


}«1 

381 


Theory  of  trade. 
None 


Historv  of  commerce 
and  tnvMition. 

Shop  formulas 

(Geometry 


28 


Shop  computations..., 

Drawing 

Natural  science 

English 


Shop  instruction 

Commercial  arithmetic 
Commercial  geography 

Study  of  triangles 

Cost  accounts 

Good  dtlsenship 

Bookkeeping 

(Commercial  law 


Jig  and  fixture  design. 
Strength  of  materials. 


Study  periods  ", 


Theory  of  trade. 


{ 


•2 

M 
•4 

•8 

4 
•4 


13 


y 


{ 


•10 

•8 


3d 
year. 


4Ui 


•4 

>4 


4 
4 

V«2 

13 

U3 

"4 
"4 
•4 

"2 


"8 
"10 


} 


4 
« 

3 

13 


•4 

3 
»2 
•3 


m 


(»)     (») 


(») 


{ 


3 

»«4 


U2 
/«18 

6 
«8 

ino 


t  Pupils  take  inmwork  one-half  of  first  year  and  woodworking  the  other  half,  and  spedaliie  in  second 
and  third  years. 
>  Course  not  yet  Ibrmulatod. 

*  Indefinite. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 

*  Instruction  has  so  ftur  been  common  to  both  cabinetmaking  and  pattern  making. 

•  First,  second,  and  third  quarters. 
'  Second  and  third  quarters. 

•  Fourth  quarter. 

•  First  quarter. 

M  Second,  tbsm,  aad  tourth  quarten. 
u  First  and  second  quarters. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room  i 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


llj 


15 


20J 


2 


6    I 

G  : 


8 
6 


ii40 


»5  40 


"40 


(19) 


«.T0 


30 


i 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
Uce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tice. 

Total. 

(«) 

/ 

•          * 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

_ 

"40 

l»40 

»«40 
30 

ift40 

1^40 

"40 
30 

mi7  40 
V*"36 

li  IT  40 
14  1148 



• 

14  U  40 

1ft  It  48 

"  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 
"  Third  quarter. 
>«  Second  quarter. 

»»  Pupils  receive  schoolroom  work  and  practice  work  in  alternate  weeks. 
"  In  addition  4  hours,  alternate  Saturdasrs,  may  be  required  for  review  of  theory  or  practice. 
>^  Alternate  weeks,  first  and  second  quarters. 
^  Aitvnate  weeks,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 
"  GiVMi  in  connection  with  shop  practice. 

»  Course  not  yet  formulated ;  tentative  plant  Include  drawing,  English  and  business  forms,  mathematics, 
science,  and  iron  working. 
«« Including  hours  given  to  theory  of  trade. 


97615°— 11 


-39 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B. — ^PUBUO  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


LocalitT,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


Missiasipn. 

^Aloom— Akom     Agrioultaral 
and  Mechanical  College  (Ne- 
gn>--da|f  «cAoo{): 
Blacksmithing  and  wheel- 
wrightlng. 
f        Carpentry    and    cabinet- 
makinff. 

Dressnuking 

Painting 

Sewing 

Shoemaking 

Columbag—Miwfcmippi  Indus- 
trial Institute  and  College 
(day«cftoo/): 


Dressmaking. 
MUlinery 


NXW  /KSSET. 

Boideotown— Manual  Train- 
inc  and  Industrial  School  for 
Colored  Youth  (Negro— day 
fdiool): 


Carpentry,  cabinetmak- 
inff  and  house  painting.^ 

SewTnj^,  millinery,  and 
laundering.' 


Newark— Newark     Technical 
School  (evenina  school): 
Electrical  wmng 


Electroplating. 


Years 

in 
course. 


8 
8 
8 
8 


8 
8 


6 
6 


2 
2 


Weeks 
8(diool 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
daring 
year. 


Nam' 

ber 

of 

pOs. 


36 

36 

36 
36 
86 
86 


84 
84 


83 
83 


30 
30 


128 

05 

32 

35 

111 

33 


Course  of  study,  exdusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  Tocatkm,  and  time  deyoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Five  oommon-tehool 
sul^ects. 


do. 


^ 


531 
69 


10 
17 


Algebra 

Drawing 

English  grammar  and 
composition. 

Physiology 

History 

Algebra  and  geometry . 

Physiography 

Compoation 


English  literature. 
Botany  or  loology. 


Civkjs, 

Drawing^  psychology, 

or  Latin. 
.Oeometry 


Penmanship. 


Geography. 
Reading  a 


ig  and  spelling. . 

Arithmetic 

English  grammar 

Music 

Drawing  and  penman- 
ship. 

History  of  United 
States. 

Physiology , 

History  of  New  Jersey. 
Study  periods , 

l(») 


Lectures  on  electricity. 
'Lectures  on  chemistry, 
Laboratory   work   in 
experimental  chem- 
istry. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


}l8i 


18f 


3 
2 

4 

2 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


f 


ad 


1^ 


m 


8 
8 
8 
3 
2 


3 
3 
3 
2 


^  I      2| 


2 
2 


1 

4 


8d 


181 


m 


2 
2 
8 

I' 

H 


3 
2 

\ 

3 

3 
3 


A 


4th 


m 


3 
2 


} 


3 
3 
3 


1  Agrioulttire  taken  concurrently. 
•  Cooking  taken  concurrently. 

s  Fifth-year  subjects:  Algebra,  general  history,  physical  geography  and  rhetoric,  and  solenoe  of  agricuU 
tore,  3  hours  each:  music,  1}  hours,  and  study  perfods,  three-fourths  hour.    Sixth-year  subjects:  Chem* 


btev,^geome^,  physics,  rhetoric,  and  soienoe  of  agriculture,  3  hours  each;  music,  1|  hoars,  and  stody 


fods,  three-fourths  hour. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— ConHnued. 

B. — ^PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hoora  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


) 


181 


181 


14 


174 


2 


Second  year. 


Prac- 
tioe. 


J»A 


a>A 


18J 


Total. 


m 


39i 


19 


36i 


6 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


181 


18! 


13 


17i 


Prac- 
tice. 


20A 


20A 


18i 


Total. 


39| 


39i 


18 


86* 


Third  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


181 


181 


13 


17i 


Prao- 
tioe. 


a>A 


a>A 


181 


Total. 


m 


39i 


18 


85* 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


181 


•17i 


Prac- 
tice. 


20A 


18J 


Total. 


391 


351 


1 


*  Inc-luding  houn  given  to  agriculture  by  paplb  taking  carpentry,  cabinetmaking.  and  house]painting; 
to  cooking  by  pupils  taking  sewing,  millinery,  and  laundering. 

» Including  hours  given  to  agriculture  by  pupib  taking  carpentry,  cabinetmaking.  and  house  painting; 
to  cooking  by  pupils  taking  sewing,  millinery,  and  laundering;  fifth  and  sixth  years  same  as  fourth  year. 


fll2  REPORT  OF   THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  lABOB. 

Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AXD  TIME  DEVOTED 
B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Contmuetl. 


Cwims  ot  study,  cicIoitTe  ol  pncUcv,  tor  pupUa 
In  fcti  trade  or  vocation,  uid  time  deroud  to 
each  9Ub>Ml  In  each  jrmt. 


ocaUly,  : 

whod,  I 


KSW  lEBSIT— CODOlUdcd.        ! 

Mnntk— Ncirark  T«ohnii»l  i 
edu»l((t>nln;K)oo{)— Con-  ; 

Fliunblng 

Kmruk— Ban  A.  Pavcetc 
DnwJDg  School  (cwntaf 
(dkool): 

DlasiDklns. 

Jtwtiiy  makliu 

Mnrark— wunn  Straet  Ek- 
nHBttif  IndusCrlBl  Sc~ 


Albany— Vocational   Schaol 


Brooklyn—Brooklvn  Ewnlng 
Tactmlcil  and  l^e  8chaol 

BlacksDilclilne. 

Cablaetmaklnt 

Carpentry  auiT Jolacr) 


(Lwiuns  DD  cnon  istry . 


rElcnicnhuT  pbysks... 

Iikdiuuial  hiatoTy 

Spelliog  uid  writing.. . 


Fm-hand  drairiris . . . 
Hidiiatilal  KeogTapby. . 
Uechanlcal  drawing. . . 

Biulnesa  ronns 

Elemental;  mechaoha  . . 


DnitllnE 

EnRliBb 

(ioography 

History  nndomigov- 


English 

OeoEraphy... 
UiBlory  and  i 


'  KsUmatHl:  given  In  conn 
<  WoodKorklllk  (List  year,  n.r^ai  wunuu; 
•  IndudliiR  2k  bours  fur  rec«33,  deducted 
'  Puplla  are  also  required  to  lake  cooking 


shop  practice. 
iTTefiuiar  I  im( 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


f 

Hours  per  w 

First  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

1 
1 

Prac- 
tice. 

TolAl. 

1 
1 

4 

4 

1 
8 

»1 

3 

4 

'20i 

H 

330 

20 

1 

10              30 

1 
1 

•15 

3J 

(^) 

•8 

8 

S 
Theory 

econd  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

; 

Theory 

Theory 

and    ' 

and 

and 

other  I  Prac- 

Total. 

other 

Prac- 

Total.* 

other 

Prac- 

Total. 

school-     tice. 

school- 

tice. 

school- 

tice. 

room  ; 

room 

room 

work. 

work. 

work. 

6 

2 

8 

t  I 

3 

4 

'201 

10 

•30 

* 
20 

30 

15 

•  15 

30 

I 

1 

! 

8 

1 

•  Including  hours  given  to  drawing;  also  includes  1\  hours  given  to  cooking. 
7  Nominal  length;  few  remain  for  entire  course. 

•  120  evenings. 

•  Including  hours  given  to  theory. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 

Brooklyn— Brooklyn  Eveninf 
Technical  and  Trade  School 
{evenin§  acftool) — Conduded. 

Dressmaking^  advanced . . . 

Diessmaklng,  elementary. . 

Millinery,  advanced 

Millinery,  elementary 

Electrical  Installation 

Steam  engineering 

Printing 

Buffalo— Seneca  Vocational 
School  {dap  9chool): 


Years 

In 
course. 


Cabinetmaking. 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work. 
Printing 


Buffalo— Technical    Evening 
High  School  {evening  school): 

Carpentry  and  joinery 


Electrical  work 


Forging. 


Oas  engineering 


Machine-shop  practice. 
Pattern  making 


Plumbing. 


0 1  o  V  e  r  s  V 1 1 1  e— Vocational 
School  {dap  school): 

Olove  making 


H  tidson— Industrial 
{dap  school): 


School 


Woodworking. 


>2 
»2 
12 
»2 
»2 
»2 
»2 


2 
2 
2 
2 


»2 


Weeks 

school 
was  in 
operap 

tion 
during 

year. 


40 
40 
40 
40 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 
26 


26 


40 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


70 
70 
35 
30. 
31 
20 
28 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


/Designing.... 
\MathematioB. 


Elementary  physics. . . 

Mathematics 

None 


&(•> 
« 


r  Arithmetic 

Bookkeeping 

Electricity 

English 

Lectures  at  irregular 

intervals. 
Spelling 


24 


12 


20 


30 


28 
24 


60 


Drawing 

Mathematics.... 

Chemistry 

Drawing 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Drawing 

Mathematics.... 
Study  of  metals. 

{Matmmatics 
Mechanics 
Physkss 
Rough  drawing. 

/Drawing 

(Mathematics  — 

(Drawing 

\Mathematic8 

(Drawing 
Mathematics . .  .'^. 
Mechanics 


60 


Regular  school  studies: 
Seventh  grade  pupils 
Eighth  grade  pupils. 
H  igh  schoo  1  pupils . . 


fArithmetic , 

English 

Geography 

40        16  {History  and  civics 

Spelling 

Moramg  exercises  and 
interznissions. 

1  Nominal  length;  few  remain  for  entire  course. 
» 120  evenings. 

*  Given  in  connection  with  practice. 
4  Including  hours  given  to  tneory. 

*  Included  in  hours  given  to  other  subjects. 


Hours  per  wwk. 


1st 
year. 


I: 


1 
1 

1 


2* 
H 


f4 

15 


2d 
year. 


8 


3d 


(•) 


1] 
1 


1 
1 


2    * 

H 


ft) 
[•) 

[*) 

Iv 


1 
1 


1 
1 


4tl& 
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Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

Bchool- 


room 
work. 


(») 


}(., 


14J 
r 

\      2 

4 

21 


Prac- 
Uoe. 


«8 

«8 
8 


13i 


4 

2 


3J 


4 

2 

2 

4 

2i 

3J 

4 

2 

15 

3} 

14A 

12A 

Total. 


8 

8 
8 


27i 


6 


6 

6 

6 
6 

6 


2^ 


fiecond  year. 


26] 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


(») 


(») 


(•) 


2 


2J 

4 


(•) 


Prac- 
tice. 


«8 

«8 
8 


(•) 


3i 
2 


« 


Total. 


(•) 


8 

8 
8 


W 


6 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

schooi- 
room 
work. 


6 


6 
6 


(•) 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


6 


6 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


*  Course  not  yet  formulated.  ^ 

'  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  course  a  4-years  course;  there  is  also  an  evening  school  with  enrollment  of  30  ^ 
open  6  evenings  per  week  for  10  weeks,  2  hours  each  evening,  for  practice  work  only. 
*Time  depends  upon  academic  grade  as  shown  in  column  for  first  year. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B. — PUBLIC   SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


Years 

in 
course. 


NEW  TORK-rContiuued. 

Iroquois— Thomas    Indian 
School  (Indian— 4iajf  9chool): 


Carpentry,   Joinery, 
cabinetmaking. 

Painting 

Steam  fitting 


and 


Lqandcring » 
Seiring* 


Lancaster  -  Industrial  Depart^ 
ment,  Lancaster  Public 
Schoob  (dap  9ehwU): 


Woodworking. 


Long  Island  City —Long  Island 
City  Evening  High  and 
Trade  School  (evening  srhooiy. 


Rlacksmithing. 


Cabinetmaking, wood  turn- 
ing, and  carpentry. 
Dressmaking,  advanced . . . 

MlUInerv 

Electrical  wiring 


Machine-shop  practice. 
Plumbing 


New  York— Industrial  Eve- 
ning Sctiool  (mostly  Negro— 
evening  school): 


Dressmaking  and  sewing. 

Electrical  wiring 

Embroidering 

Flower  making,  artificial. , 

Janitorial  wofk  •. , 

MiUinery 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


2 
2 
1 

1-3 

1 


40 

40 
40 


40 
40 


40 


(») 


(») 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


101 

10 
5 


201 
25 


} 


28 


30 


22 

1041 
40/ 
26 

56 

39 


10 
138 
24 
43 
24 
19 
64 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


}( 


Agriculture 

Ci\1cs 

Drawing 

Geography 

History 

Mathematics 

RecMlIng 

Writing 

Agriculture 

avtes 

Drawing 

Geography , 

History 

Ilouseliold  scl^ice 

Mathematics 

Reading 

Writing 


[  Regular  school  studies 
and  drawing: 
Seventh  and  eighth 

gradepuplls. 
High  school  pupils. . 


Mechanical  drawing. 

Reading  of  plans 

Shop  mathematics. . 
Mecnanical  drawing. 

Reading  of  plans 

Shop  mathematics. . 
Measurements  and  de- 
signing. 
Applied  physics 

{Mechanical  drawing. . . 
Reading  of  plans 
Shop  mathematics. . . . 
Matnematkrs  and  sani- 
tation. 


Theory  of  trade. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


2i 
3 

li 

3 

3 

11 

3 

3 

I' 

n 

3 
3 

■1 

3 


19 


(*) 


1  Cooking  is  taken  ooncurrentlv. 

*  Including  hours  given  to  cooking. 

s  120  evenings. 

!  Given  In  connection  with  shop  practice. 


2d 
year. 


3d 
year. 


4th 
year. 


2i 
3 

11 
3 

3 

U 
3 

3 

J' 
n 

3 
3 

■I 

3 


20) 
19 


2i 
3 

li 

3 

3 

li 

3 

3 

11 
3 

11 

3 

3 

II 

3 
3 


2i 
3 

I' 

3 

I* 

3 

J* 

3 

II 

3 
3 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE—Continued. 

B. — ^PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Hoars  i>er  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


20 


20 


2Di 
10 


(*) 

(*) 
(*) 

(*) 


Prao- 
tice. 


{*) 


20 


S20 


7 

»8 

»8 

»8 

»8 

»8 


Total. 


»8 


40 


40 


27i 
27J 

8 

8 

8 
8 

8 

8 


Second  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


8 


20 


20 


20i 
19) 


0) 


(*) 


Prac- 
tice. 


20 


S20 


7 
H 


»8 


68 


»8 


Total. 


40 


40 


27J 
27i 


8 


8 


8 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


20 


20 


(*) 


Prac- 
tice. 


20 


S20 


»8 


(*) 


»8 


Total. 


40 


40 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


8 


8 


20 


20 


Prac- 
tice. 


20 


S20 


Total. 


*  Including  hours  given  to  theory. 

•  Indefinite. 

*  85  to  100  evenings. 

•  Indodes  care  of  elevator  and  incidental  repairs  on  building  and  equipment. 


40 


40 
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Table  I.—TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  n*ine  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions  taught. 

Years 

in 
course. 

NEW  TOBK— oontlnued. 

New  York— Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  GirU  (day  tchoot): 

Drpfwmaklng, » , , . 

ltol| 

Millinery .  .r. 

Novelty      and      sample 

mounting. 
Power    sewing    machine 

operating. 

New  York— Stuyvesant  Even- 
ing Trade  School  (evening 
tckool): 
Blacksmithing 

ito  1 

itol 

'3 

Oabinetmakinjr 

»3 

Carpentry 

»3 

Machinists 

»3 

Pattern  makinc 

»3 

Electrical   machine  oper- 
ating. 

Electrical  wiring  and  in- 
stallation. 

Plumbing 

T3 
'2 

Stationary  engineers 

Wood  tumins 

»1 

New  York— Vocational  School 
for  Boys  (daft  school): 
RookMndlnfr 

2 

Carpentry 

ComposiUon  and  presswork 
Electrical  wlrUur 

2 
2 
2 

Forging  and  machine-shop 

practice. 
Pattern  making 

2 
2 

PlumbinK 

2 

New  York —Washington  Ink- 
ing High  School  (day  tchooiy. 

Bookbindine 

It  2 

Dres^vmaking  and  embroid- 
ering. 

W2 

Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


48 
48 
48 

48 


ri) 

Iv 

ri) 
[•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 


46 
46 
46 
46 
46 

46 

40 


38 
38 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  ezclusiTe  of  praetioe,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  yocatloD,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


1631 
23 
29 


54 


i  • 


fArithmetic... 

avics 

English 

Textiles. 


23 
14 

35 
27 
20 


Drawing » , 

General  exercises.. 
Health  exercises... 


I  Mathematics 

i  Mechanical    drawing 

and    reading    blue 

prints. 


^  jfElementary  physios.. 
**  iMathematics 


61 


55 


22 


13 


18 
37 
34 
117 
66 

15 

15 


jElementanr  physios. 

IMathematics 

Mathematics 

Mechanical    drawing 

and    reading    blue 

prints. 
Elementary  physios. . . 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mechanical    drawing 

and    reading    blue 

prints. 


1 


Bookkeeping 

ChemistiV  and  physics 

Commercial  law 

English 

Geography,  Industrial 

and  commercial. 
Industrial  history  and 

civics. 
Trade  mathematics. . . 


173fi 


J/ 


r  Elocution 

English 

French,  German, 
Latin,  or  Spanish. 

Music 

Physical  training 

Study  periods , 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


«3 


18 


1 


« 


"15 


3 
3 


2d 
year. 


it) 
f\ 
t) 
9) 
•) 
(•) 


1115 


l\ 


Sd 
year. 


4th 
year. 


1  Eighth  grade  and  below. 

*  Abovee^hthgrade;  academic  work  may  be  dropped  assoon  as  pupils  aredeemed  sufliciently  proficient, 
s  Pupils  having  no  talent  for  drawing  may  drop  it. 

*2|  hours  during  JiUv  and  August,  academic  work  being  omitted. 
^  221  hours  during  July  and  August. 

*  25  nours  during  July  and  August. 

'  Nominal  length;  few  remain  for  entire  course. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PTTBIIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  Bchooht)om  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


n 


"15 


12 


Prao- 
tioe. 


35i 


»«8 
»8 

»8 
W8 


"20 


U\ 


Total. 


Second  year. 


Third  year. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


•33 


8         (») 


8 
8 
8 

8 
8 


35 


26J 


(•) 
(») 


»  15 


m 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


»»8 

log 

»»8 
"8 


1120 


15J 


8 

8 
8 
8 


35 


26} 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


(•) 


(•) 


Prac- 
tice. 


»»8 


»8 


Total. 


8 


8 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prao- 
tice. 


TotaL 


•  120  evenings. 

*  Given  in  oonnootion  with  shop  practice. 
1*  Indudinx  hours  giveo  to  theory. 

"  Average;lnstruotton  larfcely  individual. 

"  As  an  entrance  requirement  to  the  industrial  classes,  one  year's  work  in  this  school  is  required  in  subjects 
here  shown,  and  also  in  mathematics,  drawing,  and  domestic  science. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— ^'ontinued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


HEW  YORK— <x>ntinued. 

Roehester— School  of  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Domestic  Art 
(dap  school): 


Dressmaking  1. 
Millinery' 


Rochester  —Shop  School  ( Lex- 
ington Avenue— day  9ehool): 


Cabinetmaldng. 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 
Plumbing 


Rochester— S  h  o  p  School 
(Washington  School— <foy 
scAoo/): 


Woodworking. 


Schenectady— I  n  d  u  s  t  r  1  a  1 
School  idap  Kkool): 


Woodworking   and   cabi- 
netmaking. 


Sjrracuse— Syracuse  Technical 
High  School  {dap  school): 


Years 

in 
course. 


Cabinetmaldng  and  Join- 

ery.» 

Machine-shop  practice ' 

Pattern  making  and  wood 

turning. ' 


Dressmaking. 
MiJIinery..  . 


2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 


(<) 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 


40 


38 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


r  Arithmetic. 


14i* 


El 

Hygiene. 

Industrial  geography 

and  history. 
Spelling 


Civics  and  industrial 
history. 

Drawing 

English 

Shop  mathematics 

ISpeftlng 


42  I 


42 


Physiotogy 

Mathematics 

English 

Physical  science 

American  history  and 
^4  40        W  <    civics. 

Bookkeeping,  chem- 
istry, economics  and 
commercial  law,  or 
mathematics. 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra. 

Biotogic  science. .  .^ . . . 

English 

Physical  geography . . . 
1*4  40        03  ^  Bookkeeping,  hCstory, 

modem    lajiguages, 
or  physics. 

Applied  chemistry 

American  history  and 

.    civics. 

*  Cooking  taken  concurrently. 

s  Including  hours  given  to  opening  exercises,  etc. 

*  Including  5^  hours  devoted  to  cooking. 

*  Indefinite;  when  ready,  pupils  are  promoted  to  Lexington  Avenue  shop  school 

*  Course  not  yet  formulated. 


Civics  and  industrial 
history. 

Drawing 

English 

Shop  mathematics 

ISpofling 


f  Arithmetic 

Drafting 

Elements  of  bookkeep- 
ing. 

English 

Oeograi^y 

History  and  civics 

Spelling 


Hoars  per  week. 


U       U 


u     n 


4tb 


n 


(•)     (•)     (•)     (") 


2i  I      H 


3i 


6i 


H 


H 
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TO  S€HOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PXTBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


=L-:_            i^^.^ —                                                                       1 

Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year.                        Second  year. 

1 

Third  year.                        Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac^ 
tlce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac^ 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

*m 

M6i 

'30 

•134 

•164 

1  30 

■ 

9 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

15 

12i 

274 

• 

9 

•20 

10 

•  30 

(') 

(*) 

(*) 

• 

1 

Hi 

1 

•ni 

22i 

Hi 

•  Hi 

22J 

111 

•Ill 

22J 

Ill 

•  Ill 

22i 

1 
111 

111 

22i 

lU 

111 

225 

III 

nj 

22J 

111 

111 

22J 

i 

1 

/ 

•  Including  hours  given  to  study  periods  and  opening  exercises. 

7  Instruction  Is  common  to  all  these  trades  the  first  3  years,  after  which  pupils  specialize  in  one  trade. 
■  Given  in  connection  with  ^op  practice. 

•  Including  mechanical  drawing,  ijdven  in  connection  with  shop  practice. 
>•  Beginning  with  plain  sewing  and  specializing  in  third  and  lourth  yean. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PITBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


I>ocaUtT,  name  and  kind  of 
flefaool.  and  trades  or  Toea- 
tions  iaoght. 


NXW  TOBK— concluded. 


Yonkere— Trade 

Yonken: 

Day  9ekooi— 


Sdiool     of 


Machine-shop  practice  and 

forging. 
Pattern  making 


Evenifw  dckool— 

Blacnmithing 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry 

Machine-shop  practice 

Pattern  making 

Plumbing 

Yonken— Yonkere  Vocational 
School  (tfajr  dckooi): 

Carpentry 

Sewing* 


OHIO. 

« 

Cincinnati- Cincinnati  Contin- 
uation School  {dajf  cooperO' 
Uee  tdktol  ^): 


Electrical  work . 

MachinisU 

P&ttern  iimking 


Cincinnati— Cincinnati  Even- 
ing School  *  {crening  aehool): 
MUllnory 


Years 

in 
course. 


2 
2 


2 

2 


4 
4 
4 


Weeks 

school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


40 
40 


40 
40 


48 
48 
4S 


(') 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pDs. 


17) 


36 
13 
12 
30 
29 
64 


40 
42 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Algebra 

Civics 

English 

Industrial  geography. 
.Mechan  Icaidrawmg. . 


10 
175 

25 


200 


None. 


\  Regular  seventh  and 
/    eighth  grade  studies. 


Qeographlc  relations 
of  shop  materials. 

Making  and  reading  of 
dra  Wings. 

Reading,  spelling,  and 
writing. 

Shop  arithmetic 

Physical  culture 

Composition  and 
reading. 

Iron,  its  manufactur- 
ing and  founding. 

Objective  geometry. . . 

Theory  of  shop  prac- 
tice. 

Algebra 

Foreman's  question 
box, 

Hbtory  of  trade,  llter- 
aturp,  civics. 

Physics 

Shop  sense  of  propor- 
tion. 

Debating:  "The man. 
a  wage  earner  and 
voter." 

Trigonometry 


(•) 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


15 


i 

1 


2d 
year. 


Sd 
year. 


4th 


15 


I 


1 
i 


I 


I 


«  Not  yet  determined. 

3  60  evenings. 

'  Pupils  are  also  reaulred  to  take  the  oours?  in  cooking 

<  For  sewing,  includes  7i  hours  given  to  cooking. 

6  Pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating 


establishment  where  employed;  see  pages  202  and  203. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  girea  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


15 


m 


U5 


(') 


(•)  M 


30 


90 


Second  year. 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


.181 


15 


Prao- 
Uce. 


lli 


<15 


(») 


Total. 


(•) 


M 


30 


30 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


(») 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

othw 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


(*) 


Total. 


*  Held  in  several  localities. 
7 100  evenings. 

*  Theory  taught  in  connection  with  shop  practice. 

*  Including  hours  given  to  theory  of  traae. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.-PXTBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions tauf^ht. 


Years 
In 
Icourse. 


OHIO— concluded . 

CVveland— Elenif  ntary  Indus- 
trial School  {(iaif  school): 

Industrial  course,  Inchid- 
ing  cabinetwork,  copper 
and  brass  work,  and 
printing.* 

Sewing' 


Cleveland  -Technical  High 
School  (crenina  tehool): 

Cabinctmaklng 

Machine-shop  piBcUce 

Millinerv- 

Tattem  making 

Pottery  making 

Sewing 

Sheet-metal  pattern  work- 
ing. 
Columbus  -Columbus  Trades 
School: 
Daff  school — 


Printing. 


Wood  working  ( includin£ 
pattern  making,  wood 
fuming,  joinery,  carpi^n- 
try,  caninptmalnng,  and 
millwork 


Eoemng  school— 

Pattern  making 

W  ood  turning 

Dayton-H  i  g  h    Industrial 
Scho'>i  icvminc  school): 

Cabinetmnklng 

Pattrm  making 

Forging 

Mocliinists 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


(«) 


(») 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 


38 


38 


.20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


40 


40 


28 
28 


(') 

26 

^') 

26 

{^l   ' 

2« 

0    . 

26 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupfb 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


100 


50 


15 
46 
20 
30 
16 

30 


English 

Qeo^phy,  history... 

Lectures,  blackboard 
illustrations,  etc. 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing. 

Ph>*siology 


Notes  and  blackboard 
illustrations  appli- 
cable to  each  trade. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


15 


60 


Civil  government 

History  (including 
history  of  printing, 

etc.). 

Language  and  compo- 
sition. 

Mathematics 

Reading  (hicludes  dif- 
ferent kinds  ol  copy, 
he'^dings,  etc.). 

Spelling 

Mi'chanical  drawing. . . 

Architecture,  etc 

Civil  government 

U  istory  ( including  his- 
tory oi  trades). 

Language 

Mathematics 

Reading 

Spelling 

.Mechanical  drawing. . . 


40 
17 


>• 


None. 


11 

3 


n 


n 


3J 


H 


2d 

3d 

year. 

year. 

4th 
y«ar. 


^}....do. 


n 


(«) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


1  First  year  of  course:  expect  to  specialize  in  these  and  ottier  trades  later  on. 

«  Not  yet  determined, 

)  Cooking  taken  concurrently. 

*  Given  in  connection  with  shop  practice. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE—Oontiniied. 

B.— PXTBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  scthoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tice. 

1 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prae- 
Uce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

• 

Prao. 
tioe. 

Total. 

15 
U 

13 

»15 
21 

12 

15^ 

10 

4 

2 

30 

4 

25 
25 

n 

(•) 

2! 

4 

(•) 

(•) 
10 

• 

* 

1 
1 
10  . 10 

1 

1 

1 

- 

4 

2 

j 
1 

1 

1             1 

1 

*  For  sewing  includes  hours  given  to  cooking,  for  all  trades  includes  hours  given  to  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing. 

•  Not  reported. 
'  Indefinite. 


97615"— 11 


40 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
■ohooi,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona— High  Scliool  (dap 
Jdkoo/): 


Industrial  courae— 

First  year,  cabinet^ 
maicing  and  ma- 
diine-«nop  practioe. 

Second  year,  pattern 
making  and  foundry 
work. 

Third  year,  black- 
smithing. 

Fourth  year,  machine- 
shop  practice. 


Carlisle— United  States  Indian 
School  (indian~<(ay  tchooi): 

Baking 

Blacksmithlng 

Bricklaying  and  {Mastering. 

Carpentry  and  cabinet- 
making. 

Carriage  making  and  trim- 
ming and  ui^olstering. 

Hameas  making 

Laundering 

Painting,  bouse  and  car^ 
riage. 

Plumbing  and  steam  fit- 
ting. 

Printing 

Sewing  and  dressmaking. 

Shoemaking 

Stationary  engineers 

Taiforing 

Tinsmithing 

Philadelphia-Philad  e  1  p  h  i  a 
Trades  School  C<tojr  ichool) : 


Carpentry , 

Pattern  making , 
Printing. 


Yeais 

in 
course. 


0) 


(«) 


3 
3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


36 


40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


42 
42 
42 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


51 


6 
17 

9 
39 


15 

24 
19 

18 

42 

53 

8 

5 

28 
5 


13 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


German,  or  Greek  and 
Roman  history. 

Algebra 

English 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

German,  or  medieval 
history. 

Physical     geography 
and  botany. 

Chemistry 

Plane    geometry,    or 
English  history. 

Phvdcs 

Solid   geometry   and 
trigonom  e  t  r  y ,  o  r 
United  SUtea  his- 
tory. 
Study  periods. 


Academic  (coutm  de- 
pends on  age  and  ad- 
vancement of  pu- 
pils). 


American  literature . . . 

Industrial  history 

Mensuration  ana  alge- 
bra. 

Algebra 

Grammar 

Physics 

Drawing' 

Electridty , 

Plane  geometry 

Chemistry , 

Economics 

English  literature..... 

Rhetoric 

Bookkeeping 

Civtos 

Commercial  law 

Literature 

Plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry. 

Strength  of  materiato . . 

Trigonometry 


Hours  per  wedc. 


1st 
year. 


3f 


31 


15 


1 

2 

•5 

•5 
2 
4 
6 


2d 
year. 


3 

3} 

3} 


»5 

»2 

M 

6 

•2 

•5 

•2 

2 

1 

•2 


3d 
year. 


4th 
year. 


{ 


•2 
•2 
•1 
•2 
•2 
•2 
»2 
•1 
»6 

•8 
•4 

•3 


? 


3t 


>  Practice  work  equally  divided  between  cabinetmaking  and  machine^hop  practioe;  pupils  often  ariQ 


themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  work  overtime  in  shop  practice, 
^s  Piaotfoe  work  equally  divided " 


between  pattern  making  and  foundry  work;  pupib often  avail  tbemselrii 
nportunitylo  work  overtime  in  shop  practice. 
'*  often  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  work  overtime  in  shop  praotioe. 
lite. 


L 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS-Oontinued. 


Hours  per  week  givea  to  theory  and  other  Khoohtwm  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

othM* 

school- 
room 
work. 


18 


15 


Prac- 
Uce. 


Total. 


4| 


24 


20 


10 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


22|  i         IS 


39 


30 


20 


Prac- 
tice. 


^ 


10 


Total. 


221 


30 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


18 


{ 


•14 


Prao. 
tioe. 


H 


•12 
•16 


Total. 


22i 


•30 
•30 


^  Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


18 


} 


Prao- 
tioe. 


»4i 


TotaL 


221 


•Pint  half  of  year. 

•  Beoond  half  of  year. 

r  Carpenten  take  architectural  and  pattern  making  mechanical  drawing;  printers  do  not  take  drawing 
in  third  year,  but  use  the  time  in  shop  work. 

•  AH  trades  bat  printing. 
•Printing. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DBVOTED 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


LoealitT,  name  and  kind  of 
achool.  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


rsifMSYLVANiA— oontinned. 

Fliiladelphia^Philad  e  1  p  b  I  a 
Trades  School  (daff  9ekoof)— 
Concluded. 


Electrical  construction. 


Philadelphia— Evening  Trades 
School  No.  1  (evening achool): 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Electrical  construction 

Painting,  house  and  sign. . . 

Pattern  making 

Plastering 

Printing 

Sheet-metal  working 


Plumbing 

Philadelphia— Evening  Trades 
School  No.  2  (evening  school): 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Electrical  construction 

Painting,  house  and  sign. . . 

Pattern  making 

Plastering 

Plumbing 


Steam  and  hot-water  heat- 
ing. 


Years 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


42 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


107 


10 
23 
146 
14 
19 
12 
42 
41. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pnpOs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


r  American  literature . ; . 

Industrial  history 

Mensuration  and  alge- 
bra. 

Algebra 

Electricity 

Grammar 


Physics 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Architectural  drawing. 

Economics 

English  literature 

Free-hand  drawing 

Plane  geometry 

Chemistry 

Electricity  and  mag- 
netism. 

Rhetoric 

Bookkeeping 

CIvicB 

Commercial  law 

Literature 

Plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry. 

Trigonometry 


Hoars  per  week. 


1st       2d 
year. ,  year. 


1 

2 

15 

*5 

«2 

2 

6 


} 


»5 
13 
»2 

»2 


) 


25 

98 

25 

0 

25 

26 

25 

39  1 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

9 

25 

18j 

25 

17 

• 

Theory  subjects,  eleo- 
tive* 
When   theory   is 

not  taken. 
When   theory  is 
taken: 

Drawing  * 

Mathematics'. 

Lectures 

Mecliank^i  drawing  i<*. 


Drawing,  elective: 
When  drawing  is 

not  taken. 
When  drawing  is 
taken. 

Drawing,  elective: 
When  drawing  is 

not  taken. 
When  drawing  is 
taken. 


}• 


•  5 

•21 


(") 


(") 


»6 
2 
1 
«6 
*5 
«2 

«3 

«2 


3d 
year. 


4th 


»2 
/I3 

»2 
«2 
«2 
2 
1 
J5 

«3 


(") 


•5 
•2* 
•  2j 


(") 


}• 


>  First  half  of  year, 
s  Second  half  of  year. 

*  For  bricklaying,  plastering,  pattern  makine,  and  house  and  sign  nainting. 

*  Average:  6  one  week  and  4  following  week  for  all  trades  except  bricklaying,  plastering,  pattern  making 
and  house  and  sign  painting. 

^  Architectural  for  carpenters,  mechanical  for  others. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


IIourR  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


20 


(") 


10 


>6 
<5 


•  5 
•2i 

5 


10 
10 


Total. 


30 


«6 
*5 


•10 
5 


10 
10 

10 
10 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prao- 
tice. 


21 


•5 

*^ 

•2i 


(") 


9 


*5 


•5 

•  ai 

»2i 


10 
(») 


Total. 


30 


»0 
«5 


•10 
5 


10 
10 


Third  year. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


19 


•  5 

•2i 

•21 


(») 


Prac- 
tice. 


11 


45 


•  5 
•2i 

•2} 


10 
(") 


Total. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


30 


Prao* 
Uoe. 


I 

•6     1 
45 


•10 
5 


5 


10 
10 


TotaL 


•  For  clectricaf  construction. 

1  Time  divided  between  drawing  and  mathematics  or  given  whc^y  to  either. 

•  Average:  3  one  week  and  2  following  week  for  all  trades  except  electrical  oonstroctlon. 

•  Average:  3  one  week  and  2  following  week,  less  time  devotea  to  mechank^l  drawing. 
>•  Elective;  laken  irregularly,  time  deducted  from  lectures. 

u  Drawing  and  shop  practice  alternated  to  suit  individual  needs. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B. — PITBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Localitv,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  And  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


PENNSTLVANU— concluded. 

Scotland— <toldlers'    Orphans 
Industrial  School  (day  tchool) 

Baking 

Cobblmg 

Dressmaking 

Machinists 

Printing 

Stationary  engineers 

Tailoring 

Woodworking 

BHbDE  ISLAND. 

Providence— Evening     Tech- 
nical School  {evening  sehool): 


Blacksmlthing. 


Dressmaking  and  millinery 


Electrical  wiring. 


Jewelry  making 


Machinists . 


Pi  ttem  making 


Years 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
sduwl 
was  In 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


(«) 


(•) 


(«) 


(») 


(«) 


(«) 


Num- 
t>er 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


43 

23 

43 

7 

43 

75 

43 

54 

43 

33 

43 

11 

43 

92 

43 

48 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocatkm,  and  time  de^'otea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


18 


21 


25 


13 


22 


22 


Subject. 


Regular  academic 
grade  work. 


Drawing 

Free-hand  sketching . 

Lectures  on  forming, 
tempering,  and  weld 
ing. 

Mathematics  of  trade . . 

Physics 

Strength  and  charac- 
ter of  materials. 

,Theory  of  shop  practice 
'Drafting  patterns 

Lectures  on  designing . 

Lectures  on  dressmak- 
ing and  millinery. 

S  tuay  of  materials  and 
review  of  garment 
.    work. 

Lectures  on  applied 
electricit  y ,  batteries. 

Making  and  reading 
working  plans  for 
wiring,  installing, 
and  insulation. 

Mathematics  of  trade. . 

Physics 

Principles  of  electrical 
J    machinery. 

Free-hand  sketohlng 
and  geometrical  dia- 
grams. 

r.»ectures  on  designing. 

Theory  of  shop  practice 

Free-hand  sketching . . 

Making  and  reading 
worldng  dravrings. 

Mathematics  of  trade. 

Lectures  on  mechanics, 
physics,  and  theory 
of  shop  practice. 

Making  and  reading 
working  drawings. 

Mathematics  of  trade. . 

Lectures  on  mechanics 
and  theory  of  shop 
practice,  physics, 
and  geometrical 
problems. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


15 


i 

n 


1 


1 


1  Indefinite;  pupils 
*  Not  to  exceed  20; 


must  leave  school  when  18  years  of  age. 
1900-10  only  about  17. 


2d 
year. 


3d       4th 
year.   y< 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE-^Continued. 

B.— PXTBLIO  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

room 
work. 

13 

15 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Total. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


30 


8 


6 


8 


8 


8 


8 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Pracv 
tice. 


Total. 


s  Incidental. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca> 
Uons  taught. 


RBODK  i8LAKi>~ooncluded. 

Providence  Evening  Tech- 
nical SchooI(«fenifi^  «dkoo/)— 
Concladed. 


Plumbing. 


SUveramlthlng. 


Steam  engineering. 


Providence— Technical  High 
School  (daw  eoopentive 
tekool):  * 


Machinists. 


"WISCONSIN. 

MOwaukee—Mil  waukee  School 
of  Trades  for  Boys: 
Dap  school— 


Carpentry  and  woodwork- 
ing. 
Machinists  and  toolmaking. 
Pattern  making 


Years 

in 
course. 


2 
2 


Weeks 
school 
was  In 

OVtTBr 

tlon 

during 

year. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


(0 


(•) 


0) 


(•) 


50 

50 
50 


20 


32 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


• 


20 


Drainage  systems ... . 

Hydraulics 

Lectures 

Mathematics  of  trade. 

Names  and  uses  of  tools 

Physics 

Pneumatics 

Reading  of  working 
plans. 

Sanitation  sketching. . 

Theory  of  practice 

Drawing 

Lectures  on  deslgninf, 
soldering,  enamel- 
ing, and  oracing. 

Mathematics  of  trade. . 

Theory  of  shop  practice 

Computations 

Drawing 

Lectures  on  action  and 
power  of  steam. 

Mathematics  of  trade. . 

[Physics 


Current  events 

Physics 

Drawing 

English 

Mathematics 

American  history 

Chemistry 

Mechanism 

Industrial  history 

Commercial  business.. 

Electricity 

Bookkeeping  and  com- 
mercial geography.  • 


121 

24 

26J 


Shop  algebra 

Shop  arithmetic 

Mechanical  drawing  >* . 

Shop  geometry 

Shop  lectures 

Visits  to  establish- 
ment shops. 

Applied  mechanics 
and  materials  of  con- 
struct ion. 

Shop  trigonometry 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
yew. 


»5 


•20 
•20 
•300 
•10 
•25 
•24 


2d 
year. 


3 
3 

I 

3 


•300 
•10 
•  25 
•24 

•20 


•20 


3d 
year. 


»6 


'l\ 


4th 
year. 


3i 

3] 
3J 


n 


3i 
3i 


>  Not  to  exceed  20;  190ft-10  only  about  17. 

*  After  first  year  pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed; 
note  *,  also  see  page  193. 

»  First  year,  40  weeks  in  school;  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  20  weeks  in  school,  with  alternate 
In  cooperating  shop. 

*  Average,  2  periods  one  we^k  and  3  periods  following  week,  of  40  minutes  each  period. 

*  Average,  7  periods  one  week  and  8  periods  following  week,  of  40  minutes  each  period. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B. ^PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoohroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


16! 


I'.  8 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


H 


"3G 


8 


8 


8 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


23} 


44 


Prao- 
Uce. 


Total. 


23i 


0) 


23J 


Third  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


m 


»»8 


"36 


44 


(«) 


m 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


23J 


(«) 


Total. 


>23| 


•  Given  incidentally. 

'  Shop  practice  in  school  and  confined  to  forging  and  carpentry  by  agreement  with  manulacturcrs. 

•  See  note  *. 

•  Per  year. 

M Carpentry  and  woodworking  pupils  take  architectural  instead  of  mechanical  drawing, 
u  Aveiage. 
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Table  I.-^TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B— PITBLIO  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


LooalttT,  Damn  and  kind  of 
adiool,  and  trades  or  vooa- 
tloBs  taught. 


WISCONSIN— concluded. 

MQwaakee— Mtl  wanVee  School 
of  Tiades  for  Bojrs— Con- 
duded. 
Day  Jdkoo/— Concluded. 


Plumbing  and  gas  fitting , 


Evening  school— 


Carpentry  and  woodwork 

Ing. 

Machinists  and  todmaking. 
Pattern  making 


Plumbing  and  gas  fitting . . 

Milwaukee— If  Uwaukee  School 
of  Trades  for   Girls  (iap 


Dressmaking*. 
MlUlnery» 


Platteville— Wisconsin  State 
Mining  Trade  School  (day 
school): 


Minhig. 


Years 

in 
course. 


(•) 


(») 


« 


Weeks 
school 
was  In 
opera- 

ttoa 
during 

year. 


50 


30 

30 
30 


30 


50 
50 


38 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclustre  of  practice,  for  pupUs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation ,  and  time  deroted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


14 


241 

41 
17 


*^ 


23 


Mechank»]  drawing. . . 

Shop  arithmetic 

Shop  seometry 

Shop  lectures 

Visits  to  esUblish- 
ment  shops. 

Applied  mechanka 
and  materials  of  con- 
struction. 

Mechanical  drawing «. . 

Shop  algebra 

Shop  arlthmetk; 

Shop  geometry 

Shop  lectures 

Shop  trigonometry 

'  Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Shop  arithmetic 

Shop  geometry 

Shop  lectures 


Applied   art    and 

design. 

Arithmetic 

Civics  and  industrial 

history. 

English 

Physical  training 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


1300 
120 
110 
150 
124 


{; 


•3 
2 
1 


if 


r  Advanced  arithmetic. 

Algebra 

Chembtry 

Phystes 

Plane  gMmetry 

Plane  trigonometry . . . 

Solid  geometry 

Elementary  mechan- 
ics. 

General  geology 

Mechanics  of  materials. 

Metallurgy 

Mining  economics 

Mining  geolog>' 

Mining  machinery 

Mining  methods 

Surveying 

Study  periods 

Hygiene  and  first  aid 

to  injured. 
Mining  lectures I  (»•) 


3 


•1 
/•3 
\»2 


2d 
year. 


3d 
year. 


Ma 

0  3§ 

82 

•2 
951 

{II 

»2| 
MlJ, 

»ioi 


4th 
year. 


*  Per  year. 
«  Average. 

*  Indefinite. 

*  Carpentrv  and  woodworking  pupUs  take  architectural  instead  of  mechanical  drawing. 

*  Cooking  taken  concurrently. 

*  Not  yet  determined. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC   SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  8choohtx>m  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

achool- 
room 
work. 


«8 


.      T7| 


"24 


Prac- 
Uce. 


36 


6 


Total. 


24} 


IG 


44 


8 


Second  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


8 


f  32 


"40 


Prac* 
tice. 


ToUI. 


"23 


17 


1140 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Totat 


7  Not  including  hours  given  to  cooking. 

•  First  half  of  year. 

*  Second  half  of  year. 

>•  Oiyen  in  20eT«oing  lectures  of  1  hour  each  during  the  winter,  in  additk>n  to  tima  shown  on  this  table, 
u  Not  hicluding  time  given  to  evening  lectures  on  hygiene  and  first  aid  to  liijured,  and  to  mining 
lectures  during  year. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

C— APPBXNTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

|In  apprenticeship  schools  pupils  get  practice  w<^k  in  the  shops  of  employers.    In  day  schools  pupils  are 

excused  from  work  to  attend  classes.   Bee  page  145  et  seq.] 


Locality,  name  and   kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey, 
EUiabethport,  N.  J.  (day 
Khool): 

BlacksmiUiing 

Boiler  making 

Cari>entry 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Pattern  r^f^Miig 

Chk»go  Great  Western  Rwy., 
Oelwein,  Iowa  (day  Khool): 

Blacksmlthing 

Boiler  making 

Coach  carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

pointing 

Pattern  making 

Steam  fitting 

Tlnsmithlng 

Woodworking 

Upholstering 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  (3 
ktcalities  i— day  se^ooto): 

Blacksmlthing 

Boiler  making 

Car  building 

Machinists 


Painting. 
TinsmiUiing. 


Delaware,  Ladcawanna  A  Wes- 
tern R.  R.  (school  operated 
by  Y.M.C.A.;  Slocallties'- 

Blacksmlthing 

Boiler  making 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry 

Machinists 

Molding 

Painting 

Pattern  making 

Pipefltting 

Tlnsmithlng 

Upholstering 

Erie  R.  R.  (6  localities  ^—dap 
tckooU): 

Blacksmlthing 

Boiler  making 

Car  building,  freight 

Carpentry 

Electiical  work 

Machinists 

Molding 

Pattern  making 

Pipefltting 

Tlnsmithlng 

Grand  Trunk  Rwy.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich,  {evmmg  sekoot): 

Boiler  making 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


5 
4 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


40 
40 
40 
4() 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


36 
36 
36 
36 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


21 

4 

4 

1 

47 

2 


4 
14 
3 
2 
54 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 


51 
12 

2 
74 

3 

3 


8 

37 

2 

1 

205 

15 

20 

5 

1 

3 


4 

37 
6 
2 
1 

181 
7 
9 
5 


Course  of  study,  exduslTe  of  practice,  for  popQi 
in  each  trade  or  Tocatlon,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Hours  p«  week. 


Subject 


1st 
year. 


pf  echanteal  drawing. . . 
■Elementary  mechaa- 
'\\    Ics. 


Total  time. 


(Mechanical  drawing  or 
'  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry. 


/Mechank^  drawing. 
\8hop  mathematics. . 


Mechanical  drawing  * . 
Shop  mathematks  >. . 

Total  time « 


/Mechanical  drawing. 
'  \Shop  arithmetto 


11 

21 /Mechanical  drawing. 
67|\Shop  arithmetic..  .. 
iji 


i 


1 


3 


} 


r 


2d 
year. 


i 


^ 


3d 
yaar. 


i 


4tll 


1 


1 


M 


1  For  localities  and  trades  tau^t  In  each  locality,  see  page  164. 
>  For  localities  and  trades  taught  in  each  locality,  see  page  163. 

*  Spelling,  reading,  and  letter  writing  given  incidentally. 

*  Boys  are  also  required  to  do  3  hours  of  home  work. 

*  For  localities  and  trades  taught  in  eatib.  locality,  see  page  160. 

*  Pupils,  if  able,  are  permittea  to  complete  course  in  3  years,  and  many  do  so. 

*  Fifth  year  for  machinists  Is  same  as  fourth  year. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

C— APPSENTICB8HIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Years 

in 
course. 

Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 

191 
79 

9 
16 

4 

15 

310 

4 
10 

1 

2 

r 
1 

2 

10 

3 

1 
15 
78 

31 
6 

7 

6 

170 

8 

1 

7 

5 

1 

4) 

f 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 

LooDlity.  name  and   kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 

Subject. 

Hours  per  week. 

1st 
year. 

3 

1 

2d 
year. 

3 
1 

3d 
year. 

3 
1 

4th 
year. 

New  York  Central  Lines,  (9  lo- 
calities ^—dav  fchooU): 

Blacksmithing 

Boiler  making 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

Mechanical  drawing'. . 
Shop  mathematics'. . . 

Total  Ume 

Mechanical  drawing  *. . 
Shop  mathematics  *. . . 

Total  time 

First  group:  4 

Algebra 

Car  building  .7. 

Carpentry 

3 

Electrical  work 

1 

If  smhfnfwt* 

4 

4 

3 
1 

4 

3 
1 

Molding 

4 

P*lntiTif 

3 
1 

4 

Plating? ; ;. 

Upholstering 

RraMHnnithrng 

Coppeimnithing 

If  dibands  (machine  wood- 
workers)  

Pattern  making 

PIpp  fltting       T . 

4 

4 

Tin  and  o^per  smithing. . . 

Timmithtng 

»1 
•1 
•1 
•1 
2 

Trade  not  reported 

Arithmetic 

Engllah 

Physics 

•I 
2 

•1 
•1 
•1 

Mechanical  draw- 
ing. 
Geometry 

•2 

Meclianism 

Mechanics 

•  1 

•  1 
•2 
*1 
•1 

4 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Altoona, 
Pa.  (dap  tehooi): 

Chemistry 

Machine  desiim  . . . 

BlA<>Wnlthing . .  ^ . . 

Steam  practice .... 

Boiler  making 

Strength  of  mate- 
rials. 

Total  time 

Second  noup:  7 

Algebra 

Car  building 

4 

4 

Electrical  repairing 

Machinists :. 

Molding..  .. 

Painting '.'. 

•1 

1 

2 

PattenTmaking 

Pipe  fitting 

GeomeUy 

Plumbing 

Physics 

Tinsmitlung 

Mechanical  draw- 
ing. 
Mechanics 

2 

1 
•1 
M 

Mechanism 

Strength  of  mate- 
rials. 
Chemistry ........ 

•  1 
•2 

•  2 
»1 

1 

4 

Experimental  tests 
Machine  design  . . 
Shop  management 
^teun  T>rA<^tio«> , . 

I          Total  time 

4 

4 

1  For  looatitles  and  trades  taught  in  each  locality,  see  paces  149  and  150. 

*  In  several  shops  incidental  instruction  Is  given  In  spelling  and  letter  writing,  and  in  some  shops  some 
borne  study  is  required. 

»  Not  reported. 

«  For  boys  of  lower  educational  qualifications. 

*  For  second  half  of  year. 

*  For  first  half  of  year. 

'  For  boys  of  higher  educational  qualifications. 
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Table  I,-^TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Ccmtinued. 

C— APPBXNTICBSHIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and   kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


Weeks 

school 

Years  '  was  In 

in       opera- 


course. 


tion 

during 

year. 


Santa   Fe  System  (24  locali- 
ties ^—dajf  Mchools): 

Blackamithing 

Boiler  making 

Brass  finishing 

Coach  carpentry  and  cabi- 
net malang. 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

PainUng 

Pattnn  making 

Tinsmithing  and  pipe  fitting 

Upholstering 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  (evening  school): 

Blacksmithing 

Boiler  making 

Cabinetmaklng 

Carpentry 

Coach  carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Painting 

Pattern  making 

Silver  plating 

Steam  fitting 

Tinsmi  thing 

Upholstering 

CONXECnCL'T. 

Bridgeport— Metal-trades  em- 
plovers  (operated  by  Y.  M. 
C.  A.— dap  school): 

Machinists 

Tool  maki  ng 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 


2 
2 


Stamford— Yale  &  Towne  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  (day  school): 

Chasing 

Electroplating 

Die  making 

Pattern  making 

Tool  making , 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago— International 
vester  Co.  (doy  school): 
Machinists 


Har- 


52 
52 
52 
52 

52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


52 


Num- 
ber 
of 
po- 
pih. 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 

Hours  per  week. 

,             Subject. 

1st 
year. 

2d 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4Ui 

year. 

161 

53 

6 

37 

3 

rMeehanical  drawing  >. 
I  Shop  matbematioa  *. . . 

I          Total  time 

f  .\rithmetlc « 

»21 
Mi 

:?l 

jn 

:n 

305 

17 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
33 
3j 

3 
3 
2 
8 

3 

4 

Elementary  mechanics 
Mechanical  drawing. . . 

3 

47 

4 

3 

I          Total  time 

f  Mechanical     drawlnf 
and       free  -  hand 
sketching. 
Shop  mathematics 

Totaltime 

Trade  mathematics. . . 

1 

O 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 
2 

2} 

3 
3 

U 
H 

251 
21/ 

6 

6 

3 

3 
3 

1 
1 
3 

Lectures  and  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

Mechanics  and  theory 
of  shop  practice.        ■ 

Total  lime 

1 

I 
1 

Shop  mathematics. . . .' 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
45 

6        6 

6 

6 

50 

1 
1 
( 

1 

1 
2 

2 

3 

1  For  localities  and  trades  aught  in  each  locality,  see  page  155. 

*  Spelling,  business  letter  writing,  and  elements  of  mechanics  and  phjralos  are  taught  incidentally. 

*  Usual  time;  apportionment  of  time  is  varied  to  meet  needs  of  pupils. 

« Not  required  of  boys  who  had  finished  eighth  grade  prior  to  becoming  apprentices;  thev  may  devote 
the  time  to  mechanics. 

*  School  year  consists  of  210  hours. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

0.— APPRSKnOBSHIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Years 

in 
conrae. 

Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 

eo 

48 

15 
30 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  i 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devo 
each  subject  in  each  year. 

« 

Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 

1 

t 

Houis  per  week. 

Subject. 

Ist 
year. 

1 

U 

2d 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

1 

n.UMoi8— concluded. 

Chicago— Lakeside  Press,  Pre- 
apprentice  (day  school): 

3 

6 

8 
3 

«1 
4 

53 

90 

43  or  44 
43  or  44 

50 

47 

f  Algebra 

Applied  arithmetic 

Rookiceeping. . , 

Elementary^   science 

En£liL(ScSmlcai).... 

Technical  instruction.. 

Applied  arithmetic 

Bookkeeping 

Plane  geometry 

Elementary    electric- 
ity. 

Physiography 

Blementary  mechan- 
ics. 

Total  time 

r  Applied  drawing 

Applied  mathematics. 

Total  time 

Applied  arithmetic.. . . 
Geometrical  drawing. . 
Algebra 

. 

Comnositocs 

• 

1 

■ 

«9| 

1 
n 

1 
I* 

2i 

Chicago— Lakeside  Press  (eseih 
ingdckool): 

Printing 

1 

u 

2* 

»1   . 
»1* 

»2| 

Chicago— Western  Electric  Co. 
{4aif  school): 

2 
o 

1 

Pattern  making 

1 

1 

2 
4 

Tool  making 

Plane  geometry 

Mechanical  drawing . . . 

Total  time 

Theory  of  trade ' 

4 

*  i 
1 

MASSACHUSETIS. 

Boston— North     End     Union 
School  of  Printing  (^  school): 
Prtfit<ng .... 

'  -■ 

Ludlow— Ludlow  Manufactur* 
ing  Co.  {da^  school): 

Arithmetic 

-1 

3 

• 

(•) 

QeocrBphy 

•) 

Drawinf 

3 

7  ; 

7  i 
3 
3 

3 
•10| 

(•) 

Enclish 

(•) 

Occupations  in  manufiMs 

History 

\i 

ture  of  Jute  and  hemp 

Physics 

▼ams,  twines,  and  web- 
bing, and  jute  bagging. 

Algebra 

(•) 

Mechanics... 

(•) 

Mill  arithmetic 

(•) 

I          Total  time 

•10^ 

MO) 

(•) 

1  Average. 

*  Average;  alternate  weeks  8]  and  IDS,  pupils  being  divided  into  two  groups. 

*  Fifth  year  same  as  fourth  year. 

*  A  five  years'  apprenticeship,  the  first  year  of  which  is  spent  in  this  school. 

*  Given  in  connection  with  practice  work,  which  covers  48  hours  per  week;  in  addition  fortnightly  leo* 
tures  are  given  on  printing  and  allied  topics;  leaflets  on  printing  are  furnished  pupils. 

*  Course  not  yet  brmulated. 

f  May  take  both  studies  noted '  in  this  column  or  may  devote  double  time  to  either. 

*  In  addition  pupils  receive  4|  hours  of  manual  training. 
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Table  I,— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

C— APPBSKTICBSHIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Years 

in 
course. 

2 

3 
3 
3 

Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 

42 
42 
42 

Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 

71 
5 

7 
88 
63 

9 

4 

I 

i 

C 

«2101 
(») 

Course  of  study,  ezclwdve  of  practice,  for  popOs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 

Locality,  name  and    kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 

Subject. 

Hours  per  week. 

Lst 
year. 

»2 
13 
»2 
»2 
12 
12 

2d 
year. 

3d 
>'ear. 

4th 
year. 

MASSACHUSETTS— omiinued . 

Quincy— Fore  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  (daw  tehool): 
Blaclcsmithing 

Free-hand  drawing... . 
Mechanical  drawing.. . 

Coppersmithing 

Electrical  work 

Joinery 

Machinists 

Mecnanics... 

Practical  arithmetic.. . 

Practical  geometrv 

Strength  of  materials.. 
Lectures  on  difficult 

points  arising  in  shop 

work. 

Total  time 

Free-hand  drawing... . 
Mechanical  drawing.. . 
Mechanics 

Machinists,  outside 

Fatieru  maiang 

Plumbing  and  steam  fitting 

Sheet-metal  working 

Ship  fitters 

i 

1 

1 

Shipwriehtin£ 

4 

1 

, 

1       •     1 

»2 
»2 
»2 
«2 
12 
12 

4 

Practical  arithmetic. . 

Practical  geometry 

Strength  of  materials. . 
Lectures  on  difficult 

points  arising  in  shop 

work. 

Total  time 

Algebra  and  arithmetic 
English 

■ 

! 

Chipping  and  c&llcing 

1 

1 

1 

. 

West  Lynn  -General  Ekctrlc 
Co  (dafKhool): 

iP 

Free-hand  drawing 

Geometry 

Materials  of  construc- 
tion. 
ShoD  talks 

1 

Instrument  malting 

M 

2 

»3 

•4 

*4J 

ti  i 

Machinists .1 

Mecnanical  drawing. . . 

Tool  and  die  making 

Mechanics 

• 

Power  transmiaslon 

1 

Trieonometry 

t 

Electricity 

•i!:::::: 

Jles  and  fixtures 

«4  ' 

Machine  parts 

T3  1 

Strength  of  materials. . 

m'  :: 

Total  time: 
First  term... 
Second  term. 
Thhxiterm.. 

7i 

6i 

I' 
6 

8 
H 
3 

..'.'.'.[ 

1  Each  pupil  takes  two  subjects  in  one  week,  covering  all  subjects  during  year. 

•  Including  machinists,  tool  and  die  making,  jMttem  making,  molding,  and  steam  fitting. 

•  Included  with  instrument  making. 

4  For  first  and  second  terms,  28  weeks. 

•  For  first  term,  14  weeks. 

•  For  third  term,  14  weeks. 

'  For  second  term.  14  weeks. 

•  For  second  and  third  terms,  28  weeks. 
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Table  I TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 

SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

C— APPBSNTICB8HIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Years 

in 
course. 

li 
li 

n 

2 

Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 

0)1 
0)1 

(») 

(0 
76 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
eadi  subject  In  each  year. 

Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 

Subject. 

Hours  per  week. 

1st 
year. 

i? 

2d 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

1CA8SACHU8KTT8— concluded. 

West  Lynn— General  Electric 
Co.  (^y  fdkool)— Concluded. 

42 
42 

42 
42 
62 

Algebra  and  arithmetic 

English 

Free-hand  drawing... 
Materials  of  construc- 
tion. 

Molding  (Mass,  inm,  and 

steel). 
Steam  fitting 

Shop  talks 

Mechanical  drawins . . . 

«3 

Total  Ume: 
First  term... 
Second  term. 
Third  term. . 

Algebra  and  arithmetic 
English 

7} 

3 
3 

... 

•■1 

•1 

Free-hand  drawing... 
Geometry 

. 

•••.•• 

Materials  of  construc- 
tion. 
Shop  talks 

Pattern  making 

«1 
»3 
«4 

»1 

Mecnanics 

Trigonometry 

MeClK^nical  (M^vrlnar . .  _ 

M 

Total  time: 
First  term... 
Second  term. 
Third  term.. 

fAlcebra 

71 

8 

6) 

? 

6 

4 
6 

«3 

•8 

•8 

Chemistry 

DescrlpUVe  geometry . . 
Elements  of  physios. . . 
Triffonometry 

MwTianIc* 

•3 
•3 
•8 

Testing 

H  vdranlics 

Mf!Ch»nliiTn 

t 

Djmamics  of  machines. 
Steam  ensine  deslim. . . 

»3 
•3 
•3 

Strength  of  materuds . . 

Thermodynamics 

Valve  gean 

Total  time: 
First  term... 
Second  term. 
Third  term.. 

f Free-hand  sketching.. 
Plan  reading 

ft 

3 
9 
ft 

II 

incmQAN. 

Detroit-Cadillac    Motor    Car 
Co.  (day  sdbooO: 

Machinists 

^   1 

1 

Shop  arithmetic 

97615"— 11- 


41 


1  Included  with  instrument  making. 

*  For  first  and  second  terms,  28  weeks. 

*  For  first  term,  14  weeks. 
«  For  third  term,  14  weeks. 

*  For  second  term,  14  weeks. 

*  For  second  and  third  terms,  28  weeks. 
'  Mot  reported. 
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Tablb  !•— trades  and  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED   TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE--Continued. 

C— APPBXHTICX8HIP  SCHOOLS^-Continued. 


LootUty,  OAOM  and   kind  of 
ichool,  and  trades  taofht. 


NIW  YORK. 

Dunkirk— American   Looomo- 
tiveCo.  (ewening  9dtool): 

BlBcksmlthing 

Boiler  making 

Bms  flniishing 

Carpentry 

GoffemannK 

Electrical  work. 

Machinists 

Molding 

Painting 

Pattern  making 


PIpeflUing.. 

Tank  making 

Tin  and  copper  smithing . . . 
New  York— R.   Hoe   &   Co. 
{evening  9  ekool): 
Carpentry  and  minwright- 

Ifa^lnists 

Molding  and  general  found- 
ry  work. 

Pattern  making 

8aw  making 


Armature  winding. . . 
Electrical  machinists. 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 


Philadelphia— George  V.  Cres- 
8on  Co.  {day  gchooT): 

Machinists 

Molding  (iron) 

MiUwrightin^ 
Pattern  malni 


mg. 


Bdienectady— General  Electric 
Go.  (dap  school): 

Blacismlthlng 

Machinists 

Molding  (iron  and  brass) . . . 

Pattern  making 

Tinsmlthlng 

Solyay— Solvay  Process  Co. 
{dag  school): 

Genera]  mechanics,  includ- 
ing elements  of  the  fol- 
lowing trades:  Black- 
smlthing,  carpentry,  ma- 
chinists, plumbing,st«am 
fitting,  and  sheet  metal 
workuig. 

PENNSTLVAJOA. 

East  Pittshurg— Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufoctunng  Co. 
{dag  school): 


Weeks 

scbool 

Years 

was  in 

in 
oourML 

opera- 
tion 

during 

year. 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

84 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

}    »» 

34 

?i 

34 
34 

^ 

34 
34 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

3 

52 

4 

52 

4 

52 

4 

52 

4 

52 

2 

30 

S 

30 

2 

30 

i 

30 

Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pib. 


4 

12 
2 

4 
5 
5 

45 
7 
1 

10 
2 
2 


3 
214 


10 
4 


Course  of  study,  exolusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  Tocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


31 
247 

55 

28 

3 


/Shop  drawing , 

iShop  mathematios. 


/Arithmetic. 
\English.... 

Geometry.. 

Mechanics. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st   .   2d 
year.  year. 


4th 


Drawing 

Drawing,  mechanical 
and  free  hand. 

Total  time 


'Shop  drawing 

Shop  mathematics. 


Total  time. 


30 


5 

30 

176 

15 


221 
7 
1 

7 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mathematics 

Mechanics  and  equip- 
ment. 
Preparation  of  report . . 
Struigth  of  materials. . 


Total  time. 


Mechanical  drawing. 
Shop  problems 


Total  time. 


f.Vrithmetic 

I  Mechanical  drawing. 


Total  time. 


2 
2 


2 
4 


6 


2 
2 


2 
4 


6 


0) 


[:} 


0) 


1  Course  not  yet  formulated. 


*  Alternate  weeks. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Concluded. 

C— APPBlNnCBSHIP  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


rnarsTLVAiOA— concluded. 

WUmerdinf — W  e  8 1  i  n  gfaouse 
Air  Brake  Co.  (school  op- 
erated by  Y.  M.  C.  A.-dajr 
9ekool): 


Machinists 

Pattern  making. 


RUODE  ISLAND. 

Providence— Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Co.  (oajr 
school): 


Blacksmlthing. 


Machinists 

Pattern  making. 


Years 

In 
oourse. 


4 
4 


4 
4 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
lion 
during 
year. 


40 
40 


44 


44 
44 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


25 


;} 


"?} 


Course  of  study,  exdusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vooation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


f  Advanced  arithmetic 

Algebra 

Business  English 

Mechanical  drawing.. . 

Shop  mathematics 

Physics 

Oeometry 

Trigonometry 

Analytical  geometry. . 
Analjrtical  mechanics . 

Calculus 

Electrical  engineering. 


Total  time. 


Algebraic  Ibrmula 

Oeometry 

Making  and  reading 

worUng  drawings. 

Physics 

Theory  of  shop  practice 

Trigonometry 

'Algebraic  formula 

Oeometry 

Making  and  reading 

wornng  drawings. 

Physics 

Theory  of  shop  practice 
Trigonometry 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


»7 


3 


3d 
year. 


>7 


3d 
year. 


«7H 


4th 
year. 


H 


:i 


»6A 


I  Not  including  time  occupied  en  route  to  and  from  classes. 
TABLE  n.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE. 

The  first  column  gives  locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and  trade 
or  vocation  taught  by  teacher.  The  various  types  and  classes  of 
schools  are  defined  and  described  in  Chapter  I. 

The  second  column  shows  the  experience  the  teacher  of  practice 
has  had  in  the  actual  commercial  practice  of  the  trade.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  in  a  closely  allied  trade  are  also  given  credit 
for  it  as  if  in  the  trade  named.  For  instance,  a  blacksmith,  if  he 
had  also  learned  the  machinist's  trade  and  worked  at  it,  has  been 
given  credit  for  such  trade  practice  in  stating  the  length  of  his 
experience. 
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The  third  column  shows  the  extent  of  experience  the  teacher  has 
had  m  teaching  the  practice  of  the  occupation.  Teaching  in  an 
aUied  trade  is  credited  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  column,  but 
the  teaching  of  ^'Manual  training"  has  not  been  credited  as  in  the 
trade-teaching  experience. 

The  fourth  column,  as  its  boxhead  impUes,  is  used  to  bring  out 
pertinent  data  relative  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and 
includes  only  such  data  as  pertains  to  their  preparation  or  qualifi- 
cation for  teaching  the  practice  of  the  occupation. 

This  table  does  not  include  the  apprenticeship  schools,  because 
the  practice  work  of  the  pupils  is  on  the  regular  productive  woric 
of  the  establishment  and  is  done  under  establishment  supervision. 

Table  H. —QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE. 

A.— ^PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS. 

[This  tabic  is  incomplete.    Data  were  not  obtained  from  aome  schools;  in  certahi  schools  reporting,  data 
were  not  obtained  lor  all  teachers;  and  the  data  for  teachers  reported  are  not  comfrfete  in  some  instances.) 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


ALABAMA. 

Snow  Hill—Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  (Negro--doy  tchool): 

Blacksmithing 

Carpentry 

Tuslcegee— Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  (Negro— ^fajr  9chool): 
Basket  makmg,  broom  making,  and 
upholstering. 

Blacksmithing 

Do 

Bricklaying 

Bricklaying  and  tile  setting 


Carpentry.., 


Carpentry  and  wood  turning. 
Carpentry 


Dressmaking... 
Electrical  work. 


Foundry  work 

H  amess  making  and  carriage  trimming 

Ladles'  tailoring 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


In  com- 
mercial 
pracUoe 

of 
trade. 


J  year. . . 


5  years. 


6yeare. 
3  years. 


lAundering. 


Do. 


Machinists  and  stationary  engineers.. 


IfUllnery.... 

Painting 

Do...... 

Plain  sewing. 
Plumbing... 
Printing 


5  years. 


10  years, 
20  years. 
5  years.. 


2ytan.. 
13  years, 


In  teach- 
ing 
pracQce 

of 
trade. 


3  years. 
0|  years, 


9  years.. 

7  years.. 
4  years.. 
5]rears.. 

1  year. . . 

4  years.. 

12  years. 

2  years.. 
14  years. 

3  years.. 
2  years.. 

4  years.. 
6  years.. 

5  years.. 


1  year. . , 

7  years.. 

14  years. 

8  years.. 
1  year. . . 

15  years. 
4year8.. 

1  year. . . 

2  years.. 


Remarks. 


■:  .1 


I.ieamed  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 
Learned  trade  at  Tuakegee  Institute. 


Took  industrial  course  at  Hampton  In* 

stitute. 
Learned  trade  at  Tuakegee  Institute. 
Do. 
Do. 
Learned  brick  masonry  at  Tuakegee  In- 
stitute, and  tile  setting  at   Winona 
Institute. 
Learned  trade  at  Agricultural  and  Me- 

dianical  CoIlegejGreensboro,  N.  C. 
Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Do. 
Learned  trade  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Studied  electrical  engineering  at  Howard 
University. 

Learned  trade  at  Tuskesec  Institute. 

Learned  trade  at  Tuskegee  Institute; 
author  of  book  on  harness  making. 

Took  industrial  course  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute; short  oourse  at  cutting  sdiool 
in  New  York. 

Took  industrial  oo^irse  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. 
Do. 

Honorary  K.  E.  degree,  author  book  oo 
steam  engineering,  and  3-book  ooune  off 
study  in  machine-shop  work. 


I^eamed  trade  at  Tuskeme  Institute. 
Learned  trade  at  Clark  University. 
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Table  H.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIO  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


ALABAMA— concluded. 

TuBkese»— Tuskexee  Normal  and  Indu»- 
trlallnatitute  (Negro— day  «cAoo<)->Con. 
Shoemaking 


Statkonarv  engineers. 

Tailoring 

Do 


Tinsroithing 

Wheeiwrighting, 


CALIFORNIA. 


San  Francifloo— California  School  of  Me- 
chanical Arts  (day  aekool): 

Forging 

Machinists 

Pattern  maldng 


San  Francisco— Wifanerding  School  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  (dap  tehooi): 

Bricklaying , 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Plumbing  and  tinning 


CONNRCncUT. 

New  London— Manual  Training  and  In- 
dustrial School  of  New  London  (day 

Dressmaking  and  millinery 


Machinists 


Do. 


ILUNOIS. 

Chicago— Chicago  Girls'  Trade  School  (da^ 
tekool): 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Chicago— Lewis  Institute  (<fay  cooperative 
tekool): 
Forging  and  machine-shop  practice. . . 


Foundry  work.. 
Pattern  male ing. 


Olenwood— niinois     Manual     Training 
Farm  (day  school). 


Peorift— Bradley   Polytechnic  Institute: 
Bbrological  Department  (dap  tekool): 

Engraring  and  optics 

Watchmaking  and  Jewelry  making. . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


Inoom- 
merdal 
practice 

of 
trade. 


5  years.. 


2  years.. 


10  years. 
15  years. 


8  years.. 
30  years, 
di  years. 


15|  years 
30  years 
32  years 
22  years 
17  years 


5  years. 


4  years.. 
10  years. 


(') 


18  years. 
15  years. 


42  years. 
25  yean. 


20  years. 


In  teach- 
ing 
practke 

of 
trade. 


3  years. 


4  years.. 
2years.. 
3  yean.. 


2  years. 
...do.... 


28  years. 
2year8.. 
8  years.. 


6  years.. 

0) 
10  years. 

4  years.. 

10^  years 


6  years.. 
21  years. 

1  year. . . 


lyear... 
1|  years. 


1  year. . . 


4  years.. 
19  yean, 


14)  years 
6  years.. 
12  years. 

5  years... 
10  years. 


Remarks. 


Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute; 

author  of  books  on  repairing  and  care 

of  shoes. 
Leswiied  trade  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Do. 
Learned  trade  at  Tuskegee  Institute  and 

bad  course  in  cutting  and  drafting  at 

a  tailoring  school. 
Learned  trade  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 


Took  4-year  course  in  pattern  making  at 
CaUforfkla  School  of  MechankaU  Arts. 


Author  of  books  on  dressmaking  and  on 

millinery. 
Author  of  books  on  forging,  mechanical 

drawing,  wood  turning,  and  machine- 

riiop  practice. 
Studied  mechanical  engineering  1  year  at 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  T^nology. 


Studied  engine^ne  1  year  at  Armour 
Institute , com  pleting  engineering  course 
at  Lewis  Institute. 

In  charge  of  a  shop  for  5  yeara. 

Author  of  "  Elementary  Course  in  Wood- 
work;" also  author  of  *'Wood  Turn- 

AU&acherB  of  practice  are  persons  of  ex- 
perience in  the  work  they  are  teaching. 
None  of  them  are  graauates  of  any 
school. 


Graduate  of  Bradley  Polyteohnio  Inst^ 
tute:  Horok>gIcal  Department. 


•  \i. 


Do. 


>  Length  of  time  not  reported. 
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Table  H.-QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIC  SOHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
UBde  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis— National    Trade    Schools 
(dap  9chool): 


Bricklaying. . . 
Lithographing. 

Do 

Machinists 

Do 

Molding 

Painting  and  paper  hanging. 

Pattern  making 

Printing 

Do 

Printing  (linotype) 

Printing  (i»«sswork) 

Tile  and  mantel  setting , 


MABYLAND. 

Baltimore— Maryland  Institute  for  the 

Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  (dap 

tehool): 

Sllversmlthing  and  Jewelry  making. . . 

Do 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— Franklin  Union  (dav  (Saturdaif 
afternoon)  and  evening  schooU): 

Electrical  work 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do, 


Do 

Gas  engineering 


Bteom  engineering. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Boston— North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School  (epening  school): 
Pottery 


Printing 

Woodworking  and  wood  turning 
Do 


Mi&sointL 

8t.  Louis— David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades  (dag  and  evening 
chooU): 


Experlenoeof 
teacher— 


In  com- 
mercial 
praotioe 

of 
trade. 


25  years. 
30  years. 
25  years. 
8  years.. 

..do 

11  years. 
5  years.. 
25  vears. 

is  years. 
K)  years. 
20  years. 
30  years, 


0) 


22  years, 
7}  years, 
1  year. . . 


lyear... 

0) 

0) 
1  year. . . 

29  years. 
23  years. 
25  years. 


4  years. 


3  years.. 


35  years. 
8  years.. 
2|  years. 


Bricklaying « 

Carpentry « 

Painting,  house  and  sign  *. 

Plumbing « 


Stationary  engineers  >. 
Do.» 


37  years. 
12  years. 

15  years. 

31  years. 

8  years.. 
6  years.. 


In  teach- 
ing 
pracoee 

of 
trade. 


3  years. 
8  years. 


I  year. . 
1  year. . , 

3  years.. 

1  year. . 

...do 

8  years.. 

3  years.. 

1  year, . 


I  year. . , 

II  years. 
1  year. . , 


3  years. 


22  years. 

0) 
2)  years. 


4  years.. 
(•) 

(0 
14  years. 


« 


Remarks. 


Author  of  "Theory  of  Design  and  Com- 
position'' and  'Evolution  of  Style  ta 
Ornament."    (Both  nnpublidiea.) 


B.  S.  decree  flrom  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technolc«y. 

B.  S.  and  E.  E.  degnea  from  Woroeatar 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Attended  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute 3^  years. 

E.  E.  degree  from  Worcester  Polytedmlo 
Institute. 

B.  S.  degree  from  Worcester  Polytedmlo 
Institute. 

B.  S.  degree  from  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 


Do. 
Attended  Cooper  Union  4  years. 


E.  M.  degree  in  ceramics,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; author  of  "The  Effect  of 
Glaze  on  a  Highly  Siliceous  Body." 


Took  2  years  in  industrial  arts  at  Colom- 
bia University. 


Learned  trade  at  Williamson  Few 
School  of  Mechanical  Trades. 

Learned  trade  at  trade  school  In  Q«r- 
many. 

Author  of  work  on  lead  burning  (unpub- 
lished). 

B.  8.  degree  Ui  electrical  engineednc* 
Unlverdty  (rf  Missouri. 


1  Length  of  thne  not  reported.      *  Teaches  in  day  and  evening  schools.      *  Teaches  in  day  sdiooL 
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Table  II,— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTKBOFIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


NEW  TOSK. 

Brookljm— Pratt  Institute:  School  of 
Household  Science  and  Arts  {daif  and 
evening  sehooU): 

Dressmaking » 

Do.> 


Do.>. 
Do.>. 
Do.». 


Do.«... 

Do.»... 

MUUnery  K 

Do.>... 


Sewing  and  dreramaklng  i . 


Brooklyn— Pratt  Institute;  School  of 
Science  and  Technology  (day  and 
evening  eekooU): 


New  York— Baron  de  Illrsch  Trade  School 
{dag  eekool): 

Carpentnr 

Electrical  work 

Do 

Machinists 

Painting 

Plumbing 

Do 

New  York— Clara  de  Hirsch  Trade  School 
(day  ichool): 
Dressmaking 


Millinery 

Sewing,  nand  and  machine. 


Do. 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


In  com- 
mercial 
praotioe 

trade. 


3  years.. 

6  years.. 
2  years.. 


4  year.. 


lyear. 


10  years. 
15  years. 
8  years.. 
10  years. 
15  years. 
...do.... 
7  years.. 


New  York— Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
idag  and  evening  tekoole): 
Electrical  work  and  electrical  con- 
struction.* 
Instrument  making  (electrical  and 
scientific).! 

Pattern  making » 

Tool  making ' 


5  years. 


Wood  carving » 

Woodworking  » 

New  York— Hebrew  Technical  School  for 
Qirls  (dag  eehool): 
Dressmaking 


12  years. 
28  years. 

10  years. 
14  years. 


Do. 


Sewing  and  embroidering 

Mfllinery 

Millinery  and  sewing 


5years. 


20  years. 


In  teach- 
ing 
pracoce 

of 
trade. 


5  years.. 

1  year... 

ao  years. 

2  years.. 

1  year. . . 
8  years.. 

2  years.. 

2  years.. 


{Ji 


10  years. 

iyeer... 

5  years., 
..do.... 


14  years . 


Remarks. 


Graduate  in  domestic  arts  from  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Took  3-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at 

Pratt  Distitute. 
Took  2-year  course  in  dressmaking  at 

Pratt  iDKUtute. 
Took  1-year  course  In  dressmaking  at 

Pratt  loatitute. 
Took  2-year  course  In  domestio  arts  at 

PraU  Institute. 
Took  1-year  course  In  millinery  at  Pratt 

Institute;  author  of  <'Note  Book  oa 

MilUnery." 
Took  4-year  normal  domestio  arts  course 

at  Pratt  InsUtute. 
All  of  the  trade  teachers  in  this  school  are 

perscms  of  wide  exparlence  in  the  prao* 

tloe  of  the  trades,  but  many  of  them  had 

no  teadiing  experience  before  coming 

to  Pratt  InsUtute. 


Received  training  in  Baron  de  Hlrsoli 
Trade  School. 


Graduate  of  Cooper  Union. 

Had  15  years'  practical  experience  as  an 
electrical  engineer. 

Took  special  technical  course  in  private 
school. 


Took  normal  domesticarts  courseat  Pratt 

Institute. 
Took  l-3rear  oourse  in  dress  design  and 

pattern  drafting  at  Pratt  Institute. 

Took  ."^year  oourse  in  fine  arts  at  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University. 

Took  2-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at 
Pratt  Institute. 


1  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools, 
'time  not  repof 
day  school. 


*  Length  of  time  not'reported. 
<  Teaches  in 
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Tablb  II.— qualifications  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE-^oatiniied. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  8Cft00L8 — Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


PENMSTLVANU.— continued. 

Phiiadeiphia— Drexel  Inititute  of  Art, 
Science,  and  Industry  (day  and  evening 
«d^oo<«)— Concluded. 

liachinista^ 

Machine  oonstructloQ  i 


MiUlnerv* 


Do.' 


lOUittcrys 

Pattern  making  * 


Sewing  and  dreennaking  i . 
Do.» 


Sewing  and  dressmaking  and  milll- 
nery.« 


Sewing  and  shirtwaist  making 


Philadelphia— Oirard  College  {daff  school): 
Blacksmithing 


Carpentrv 

Electrical  work 

Molding  and  core  making 

Do 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 

Plumbing 

Philadelphia— Hebrew  Education  Society 
^evening  tchool): 

Cigar  making 

Dressmaking 

Garment  cutting 

Millinery 

Plumbing 

Power  sewing  machine  operating 


Sheet-metal  workin£  ... 
Philadelphia— Spring   Garden   Institute 
(tfotf  ichool): 


lectrical  work. 


Do. 


Philadelphia— Temple    University    (dag 
ana  evening  echoolt): 


Dressmaking. 


Do. 


MilUnery, 


Pittsburg    (Alteffheny)— Avery    College 
Training  School  (Negro— day  s^ool): 
Dressmaking 


Do... 
Millinery. 

Taik>rlng. 


Experienoeof 
teacher— 


In  com- 
mercial 
practloe 

of 
trade. 


12  years. 
0) 


15  years. 


13  years. 
20  years. 

15  years. 
10  years. 
Id  years. 
38  years. 
18  years. 


20  years. 


20  years. 

7  years.. 
35  years. 
4  years.. 

8  years.. 


11  years. 
9  years.. 

5  years.. 


2  years.. 


17  years. 


Inteaoh- 

praooce 

of 
trade. 


16  years. 
5  years., 
10  years. 
8  yean.. 


...do 

18  yean. 

17  years. 

1  year... 


19 

I  year... 

104  years 
la  yean. 
25  yean. 

4  years.. 
8  yean.. 
17  yean. 
16  yean. 
10  years. 

8  yean.. 

II  years. 

5  years.. 

6  years.. 
8  yean.. 

.7  yean.. 
4  years.. 

12  yean. 
10  yean. 

27  yean. 


3  yean. 


(«) 


3  yean.. 

12  yean. 
1 


9  yean. 


Remarks. 


Author  of  ''Machine  Shop  Practlee." 


Took  2-year  course  In  milUnery  at  Drexel 
Institute. 

Author  of  manual  on  joinery,  taming, 

pattern  work,  and  sloyd. 
Took  2-year  course  In  domestio  arta  at 

Drexel  Institute. 
Da 

Took  1-year  oootm  In  domestio  arta  at 
PraU  Insatute;  author  of  book.  Trea- 
sons In  Hand  and  Madilne  Sewing." 

Took  2-year  course  In  domestio  arts  at 
Drexel  Institute. 


Author  of  ''Bleotrloal  Diagrams,  eto. 


»> 


Took  2-year  course  In  electrical  woric  mt 
Spring  Garden  Institute. 


Took  2-year  course  at  tailoring  aoademT 
and  1  year  at  dress-cutting  school: 
superintendent  of  dressmaldng  school 
at  wanamaker  Institute  for  18  years. 

Took  2-year  course  In  domesUo  arts  at 
Drexel  Institute,  2-year  course  In  fit- 
ting and  tailoring  in  a  private  school. 
ana  2  yean  In  drafting  and  cutting  at 
dressmaking  school. 

Took  2-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 
Pratt  Institute. 


Took  tailoring  1  year  at 
Training  Sohool. 


Avery  OoUega 


Took  2-year  coarse  In  millinery  at  Carne- 
gie Technical  Schools:  Mar^rst  Morri- 
son Carnegie  SchooL 

Took  5-year  course  in  tailoring  school  la 
Psris.  France. 


1  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

*  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

•  Teaches  in  day  school. 
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Table  II QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued: 

A.— PHILAHTHBOFIG  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Experience  o( 
Vmcbttr— 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


PENNSTLVANiA— concluded. 

Pittsburg— Carnegie  Technical  Schools: 
Margaret    Morrison    Carnegie    School 
{evening  tehool): 

Dressmaking 

Do 


J>o 

Mininery 

Do 

Sewing 

Plttsborg— Carnegie  Technical  School: 
School  of  Applied  Industries  *  (day  and 
evenHu  wekwfu): 


BricklaTings 

\i 


Do' 
Electrical  wiring  >. 


Da« 

Forgings 

Foundry  work  *. 
Machln&ts« 


Do.« 

Painting  and  graining « 

Pattern  making  s 

Do.« 

Plumbing  * 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Bheet-mntal  working  « 

Do.« 

Stationary  engineers  * 

Wniiamson     School— Willlamaon 
School    of    Mftchaniral    Trades 
school): 

Brkiklaylng 

Carpentry 


Free 


Stationary  engineers. 


Machinists 

Do 

Pattern  making. 


,  RHODK  ISLAND. 

ProYidence— Watchman   Industrial 
School  (Negro— epgnfay  §ekool) : 

Drwwnftinng ■■».... ... 

Printing ....'.'.'.. 

Providence— Rhode    Island    School    of 
Design  (evening  echool): 

Jewelry  making 

Loom  fixing , 

Machinists 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Inoom- 
mercial 
piaotloe 

trade. 


15  years. 
4  years.. 

14  years. 
0  years.. 
17  years. 


ao  years. 

18  years. 
13  years. 

184  years 
13  years. 
17  years. 
13  years. 

17}  years 
ao  years 
7yBars- 

19  years 
28  years 
31  years 
37  years 
21  years 
40  years 
1|  years 


19  years. 
9}  years. 


1}  years. 
8i  years. 
4  years.. 


Inteach- 

praolioe 

of 
trade. 


8  years. 
(») 

4  years. 
7  years. 
4  years. 
.  .do . . . 


5years.. 
Ijrear. .. 
.  .do 

A  years.. 

3  years.. 
..do. . .. 
..do 

2year8.. 

4  years.. 
4  years.. 
6years.. 
2Q3rears. 
1  year. . . 
4  years.. 
6  jrears.. 
3  years.. 

...do. . .. 


18  years 
2|  years 


12  years 

lyear.. 
C) 
C) 


Do 

Pattern  making 
BUversmlthlng.. 


25  years. 


X 


30  3rears. 
17)  years 
Idyiears. 
18$  years 

15  yean. 
0) 

22  years. 

16  years. 
23|  years 


lyear., 
.  .do . . 


7  years. 
...do.... 

5  years. 

6  years. 

4  years. 

(») 

5  years. 
4  years. 
3  years. 


1  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Formerly  School  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen. 

•  Teachss  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 


Remarks. 


Took  2  years  In  normal  domestic  arts  at 

Drexel  Institute. 
Took  1-year  course  at  dress-cutting  schooL 


Took  1-year  course  at  private  electrical 
school. 


Took  Ih  yeara  at  Carnegie  Technical 
Schoob:  School  of  Applied  Industries. 


Foreman  carpenter  6  months.  Took  3- 
year  coarse  in  carpentry  at  Williamson 
Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades. 

Took  3-year  course  in  engineering  at  Wil- 
liamson Free  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades. 

Learned  trade  at  Williamson  Free  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades. 

Author  of  *'  Shop  Talks  on  Machine  Shop 
Practice." 

Took  full  course  in  pattern  making  at 
Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades. 


Had  6  shears'  experience  as  superintend* 
ent  and  manager  of  a  machine  shop. 


*  Teaches  In  evening  school. 

*  Teaches  in  day  school. 
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Tablb  II.— qualifications  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued, 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIG  8CdOOL8 — Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


PENMSTLVANU.— continued. 

Phiiadeiphla—Drexel  Inititute  of  Art, 
Sdenoe,  and  Industry  (day  and  evening 
sdtootoV— Concluded. 

Machinists  1 

Madiine  oonstructtoo  i 


MiUlneryi, 


Do.' 


MilUnerys 

Pattern  maldng  * 


Sewing  and  dresnnaking  ^ 


Do.». 


Sewing  and  dressmaking  and  milU- 
nery.« 


Sewing  and  shirtwaist  making  i. 


Philadelphia— Qirard  College  (dawtchool): 
Blacksmit" 


Ithing. 


Electrical  work 

Molding  and  core  making 

Do 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 

Plumbing 

Philadelphia— Hebrew  Education  Society 

ieveninff  KkooT)' 

Cigar  making 

Dressmaking 

Garment  cutting 

Millinery 

Plumbing 

Power  sewing  machine  operating 


Sheet-metal  working  .. . 
_   Oard< 
do* 
Biectrical  work 


Philadelphia— Spring 


leipma- 
tcnool): 


en   Institute 


Philadeii 


Do. 


sinhia— Temple    University    (dap 
am  evening  tchooU): 
Dressmaking 


Do. 


Millinery, 


Pittsburg    (Allesheny)— Avery    College 
Training  School  (Negro— <to|f  school): 
Dressmaking 


Do... 
Millinery. 


Tailoring. 


Experienoeof 
teacher— 


Inoom> 
mendal 
praotloe 

of 
trade. 


12  years. 


15  years. 


13  years. 
20  vears. 


15  years. 
10  years. 
Id  years. 
38  years. 
18  years. 


20  years. 


20  years. 

7  years.. 
35  years. 
4  years., 

8  years.. 


11  years. 
9  years.. 

5  years.. 


2  years.. 


17  years. 


Inteaoh- 

praooce 

of 
trade. 


16  years. 
5  years.. 
10  years. 
8  years.. 

...do 

18  years. 

17  yean. 
1  year... 
19 

1  year... 


IM  years 

15  yearn. 
26  yeaiB. 
4  years.. 
8yeaiB.. 
17  years. 

16  years. 
10 


8  years., 
11  years. 

5  years.. 

6  years.. 
8  years.. 

.7  years.. 
i  years.. 


12 

10  years. 

27  years. 
3  years.. 


3  years.. 
12  years. 


9  years. 


Remarks. 


Author  of  "Machine  Shop  Practice." 


Took  2-year  course  In  millinery  at  Drezel 
Institute. 

Author  of  manual  on  joinery,  turning, 

pattern  work,  and  sloyd. 
Took  2-year  coarse  in  domestic  arts  at 

Drexel  Instttute. 
Da 

Took  1-year  course  In  domestlo  arts  at 
Pratt  Insatute;  author  of  book.  "I 
sons  in  Hand  and  Machine  Sewing.' 

Took  2-year  course  In  domestlo  arts  at 
Drexel  Institute. 


Author  of  ''Eleotrioal  Diagrams,  etc. 


tf 


Took  2-year  course  In  electrical 
Spring  Garden  Institute. 


wock  at 


Took  2-year  oourse  at  tailoring  academr 
and  1  year  at  dress-cutting  school: 
superintendent  of  dressmaking  school 
at  wanamaker  Institute  for  IS  years. 

Took  2-year  course  In  domesUo  arts  at 
Drexel  Institute,  2-year  course  In  fit- 
ting and  tailoring  in  a  private  school, 
ana  2  years  In  drafting  and  cutting  at 
dressmaking  school. 

Took  2-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 
Pratt  Institute. 


Took  tailoring  1  year 
Training  Sdiool. 


at  Avery  College 


Took  2-year  course  in  millinery  at  Osme- 
gie  Technical  Schools:  Mar^ret  Morri- 
son (Carnegie  SchooL 

Took  5-year  oourse  in  tailoring  scliool  in 
Paris.  France. 


1  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

*  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Teaches  in  day  school. 
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Table  II.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued: 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIG  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


PENNSTLVANiA— concluded. 

Pittsburg— Carnegie  Technical  Schools: 
Margaret    Mornson    Carnegie    School 
ievening  sdiooi): 

Dressmaking... 

Do 


J>o 

MilUnery 

Do 

Sewing 

Plttsbaig— Carnegie  Technical  School: 
School  of  Applied  Industries  *  (day  and 
evefUna  wekools): 

Bricklayings 

Do* 

E  lectrlcal  wiring  * 


Do.« 

Forgings 

Foundry  work  •. 
Machinists^ 


Do.« 

Painting  and  graining  * 

Pattern  making  * 

Do.» 

Plumbing* 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Sheet-metal  working  « 

Do.< 

Btatkmary  engineers  ^ 

WUliamson     School— Williamaon 
School    of    Mechanical    Trades 
tehool): 


Free 
(4fo9 


Brickla 
Carpen 


J^: 


Stationary  engineers. 


Machinista 

Do 

Pattern  making. 


,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

ProYide nee— Watchman    Industrial 
School  (Negro— epgnfay  nkool) : 
Drwwnftinng .....  . 

Printing ....'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Proyidenoe— Rhode    Island    School    of 
Design  (evening  school): 

Jewelry  malong 

Loom  fixing 

Machinists 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Pattern  making 
BUyersmi  thing.. 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


In  com- 
mercial 
piaotkse 

of 
trade. 


15  years. 
4  years.. 

Hyrars. 
0  years.. 
17  years. 


ao  years. 

18  years. 
13  years. 

184  years 
13  years 
17  years 
13  years 

17}  years 

20  years. 
7  years.. 

19  years. 
28  years. 
31  years. 
27  years. 

21  years. 
40  years. 
1|  years. 


19  years. 
9}  years. 


U  years. 
8i  years. 
4  years.. 


25 


•  years. 


30  years. 
17i  years 
16  years. 
18f  years 
15  years. 
(«) 

22  years. 
Id  years. 
23|  years 


In  teach- 

praolloe 

of 
trade. 


8  years. 
(») 

4  years. 
7  years. 
4  years. 
. .  .do . . . 


5years.. 

1  year.., 
. .  .do  — 

5  years. , 

3  years.. 
...do. ... 
...do. . .. 

2  years.. 

4  years.. 
4  years.. 

6  years.. 
20  years, 
lyear... 

4  years.. 

5  years.. 

3  years. , 
...do. . .. 


18  years. 
2}  years, 


12  years. 

iyear... 
C) 
C) 


lyear., 
...do.. 


7  years. 
...do.... 

5  years. 

6  years. 

4  years. 

(•) 

5  years. 
4  years. 
3  years. 


>  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Formerly  School  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen. 

•  Teaches  in  both  day  and  eyening  schools. 


Remarks. 


Took  2  years  In  normal  domestic  arts  at 

Drexel  Institute. 
Took  1-year  course  at  dress-cutting  schooL 


Took  1-year  course  at  priyate  electrical 
school. 


Took   14  years  at  Carnegie   Technical 
Schoob:  School  of  Applied  Industries. 


Foreman  carpenter  6  months.  Took  3- 
year  course  in  carpentry  at  Williamson 
Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades. 

Took  3-year  course  in  engineering  at  Wil- 
liamson Free  SdKWl  of  Mechanical 
Trades. 

Learned  trade  at  Williamson  Free  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades. 

Author  of  *'  Shop  Talks  on  Machine  Shop 
Practice." 

Took  full  course  in  pattern  making  at 
Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades. 


Had  6  srears*  experience  as  superintend- 
ent and  manager  of  a  machine  shop. 


<  Teaches  in  evening  school. 
*  Teaches  in  day  school. 
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Table  H.— QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Ccmtinued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIG  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Looality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


IfavesviUe—lfayeeviUe    Industrial    and 
Educational     Institute     (Negro— day 
Mckool): 
Blacksmlthingy  wheelwrigbting,  and 

horseshoeing. 
Carpentry 


Bricklaying,  stonemasonry. 

Dressmaking 

Taik>ring. 


Orangeburg- 
Bkickaml 


;— Claflin  University  (Negro— 


lackamlthing 

Brickla3rlne 

Cabinetmajcing 

Do 

Dressmaking 

Painting 

Printing 

Sewing  and  millinery. 
Tailoring 


Wheelwrlghtlng. 


VIROINU. 


Bampton—Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute  (Negro  and  Indian— 
^if  and  evening  tchooU) : 
Blacksmithing 


Blackamithing  (horseshoeing). 
Bricklaying. 


and  plastering. 

Cabfnetmaking 

Carpentry 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Machinists 

Do 

Painting 

Painting,  carriage. 
Painting,  house. . . 
Plumbing 


Shoemaking 

Steamfltting  and  plumbing 

"■'«::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::: 

Tinsmithing. 

Do 

WheelwrU*Ung 

Richmond— Virginia   Ifechaaios'    Insti- 
tute—(rcienlfi^  »chool): 

BkicKsmithlng  and  forging 

Qkblnetmaking  and  pattern  making. . 
Machinists 


Experienee  of 
teacher— 


In  com- 
mercial 
practice 

of 
trade. 


0) 
0) 

h 


30  years. 
7  years.. 


2  years.. 
10  years. 


21  years. 

8  years.. 

3  years.. 
26  years. 
8  years.. 
25  years. 


3  years.. 
9  years.. 

17  years. 

I  year... 
16  years. 

20  years. 

21  years. 

II  years. 

26  years. 

18  years. 

20  years. 
0  years.. 
28  years. 
12  years. 

21  years. 


5  years.. 

6  years.. 

(>) 


In  teadi- 

A. 

of 
trade. 


Remarks. 


4  years. 
3  years. 


...do.... 

...do 

6  years. 


2  years, 
lyear.. 
8  years. 
2  years. 

2  3rearB. 
0  years. 
4  years. 


lyear.. 


Graduate  of  West  VirginU  State  College. 

Graduate  of  MayesvUle  Institute;    took 

special  course  at  Hampton  Institute. 
Took  course  at  Claflin  Universttr. 
Took  special  course  at  Cheney  Institute. 
Took  special  course  at  a  cutting  school.    ,  * 


Studied  trade  at  Claflin  University. 
Learned  trade  at  Claflin  University. 


Do. 
Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 
Learned  trade  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Learned  trade  at  Fforida  Agricultui^ 
and  Mechanical  0>Uege. 


14  years. 
5  years..; 

5  years.. 
13  years. 

6  years.. 
16  years. 

1  year... 

2  years.. 

2  years.. 
8  years.. 
1  year... 
27  years. 
1  year. . . 

3  years.. 
8  years.. 

1  year... 
8  years.. 

12  years. 

2  years.. 
10  years. 
6  years.. 

13  years. 


8 


Trade  experience  in  carriage  work,  hotse- 
shoeingy  ship  smithery,  railroad  shops. 

Trade  eiqperience  in  vngtm  work,  horse- 
shoeing, railroad  shops. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

F<Hvman  7  years,  contractor  3  years. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

(Contractor  8  years. 

Learned  trade  at  Williamson  Free  Sdiool 
of  Mechanical  Trades. 
Do. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Foreman  8  years. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Master  painter  4  years. 

Learned  steam  fitting  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. 
Proprietor  4  years. 
Proprietor  8  yean. 


(Contractor  17  years. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Proprietor  2  years. 


>  Length  of  time  not  reported. 
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Table  H.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PXTBLtC  SCHOOLS. 

[This  table  is  inoomplete.    Data  were  not  obtained  from  some  schools;  in  certain  schools  reporting,  data 
were  not  obtained  lorall  teachers;  and  the  data  forteachen  reported  are  not  complete  in  some  instances.] 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


▲BKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith— Lincobi  Uigh  School  (Ne- 
fpny—4ay  9chool)i 
Carpentry 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport— State    Trade 
ana  eveiunp  9chooU): 
Carpentry* 


School    (dap 


Dressmaking*. 


Machinists* 

Do.» 

New  Britain— State  Trade   School  (day 
tehool): 

Carpentry  and  pattern  making. 

Uachinists,  toolinaking,  and  die  mak- 
inr. 
South    Manchester— South    Manchester 
Evening  School  {evening  tehool): 
Carpenf 
Dressi 
Do. 

Do 

Do 

Dressmaking  and  millinery 

Waterbury— Waterbury  Evening  High 
School  (evening  aekool): 
Carpentry 


Sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery. 
Do 


DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington— Armstrong  Manual  Train- 
ing School  (Negro— oajf  and  evening 
9ehc 


ioola): 

Carpentry  and  cabinetmaking  * 


Dreasmaking  *. 
Do.» 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


(») 


OyeaCrs.. 

8  years.. 

9|  years 
6  years. 


12  years 


15  years. 
6  years. 
12  years 
aovears. 
,  ..do.... 
26  years. 


15  years. 

10  years. 
4  years.. 


Do. ». 
Do. «. 


Dressmaking  and  tailoring 


Electrical  work  and  automobile  care 
and  management.  * 

Forging,  machine-shop  work,  and 
steam  engineering.* 

Joinery,  cabinetmaking,  wood  turn- 
ing, and  pattern  making.* 


MiUinery  *. 


Do. 


23  years, 


3  yean.. 
30  years. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


IS  years. 


10  years. 
1|  years. 


4  years. 


26  years 
3  years. 

...do 

...do.... 
21  years 
Syears. 


12  years. 

23rear8.. 
5  years 


Syears.. 

2  years.. 
14  years. 

(») 
Syears.. 


(•) 


3  years.. 
3  years.. 

(») 
2  years.. 

9  years. . 


4  years.. 

(») 
(») 


2  years.. 
0  years.. 


Remarks. 


Took  4-year  normal  and  industrial  course 
at  Tuskegee  Institute. 


Supervised  assistant  teachers  6  years  at 

Hampton  Institute. 
Took  1  year  in  domestic  arts  at  Teachers' 

College,  Columbia  University. 


Attended    Massachusetts 
Technology  2  years. 


InsUttlte   of 


Studied  trade  1  year  at  Columbia  Unl> 
versity. 

Took  4  months  in  domestic  arts  at  Pratt 
Institute. 


Took  3-inonth  course  in  method  of  teach- 
ing carpentrv,  at  Harvard  Summer 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  contractor 
and  builder.  Id  years. 

Took  summer  term  in  domestic  arts  at 
Columbia  University. 

Took  short  course  in  costume  designing 
and  tailoring  at  private  acfaeol. 

Took  2-year  course  in  dressmaking,  tail- 
oring, and  millinery  designing  at  pri- 
vate  schoota 

Took  2-year  scientific  course  at  Howard 
University. 

Took  d-year  course  in  trades  at  private 
Bchoob. 

Took  summer  oovse  in  pattern  making 
at  Harvard  Summer  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Studied  millinery  at  private  school. 

Took  2  short  courses  in  millinery  at  pri- 

,  vate  schools. 


>  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

*  Teadies  in  evening  school. 

*  Teaches  in  day  school. 
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Table  U.— QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued 

B.— PITBLIG   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— concluded. 

Washington— Armstrong  Manual  Train- 
ing  School  (Neero— day  and   evening 
«cSoofo)— Concluded . 
Sewing  1 


Do.». 


Washington— McKinley  Manual  Training 
School  (ei 


aievJi 
School  (evening  tckooi): 
Electrical  work. . 


Do. 


Machine-shop  practice. 
Do 


Wood  turning,  cabinetwork. 


GEOBGIA. 

Columbus— Secondary  Industrial  School 
(day  tchool): 

Blacksmi  thing 

Carpentry 

Foiging 

Machinists 

Pattern  mak 
Millinery  and 
Textile  occupations 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago— Alfred  O.  Lane  Technical  High 
School  (evening  tchool): 
Blacksmithlng  and  toolsmlthing 


Do. 


Cablnetmaking. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


'^!^; 


Foundry  work. 


Machine-shop  practice. 


Do. 
Do, 


Experience  of 
teaoher— 


In  trade. 


3  yean.. 

15  years. 
19  years. 

5  years.. 


15  years. 
18  years. 
7  years.. 


5  years. 


19  years, 


...do-... 
2  years. 


23  years. 


7  years. 


10  years. 
15  years - 


Inteach- 
ing  trade. 


(») 
6  years. 


(«) 
3yeai8. 

2  years. 
2yeaiB. 

2  years. 


2  years.. 


10  years. 

2  years.. 

U  years. 
12  years. 

1}  years. 
2  years.. 


(') 


li  years. 


4  years.. 


12  years. 


24  years. 
3|  years. 


Remarks. 


Took  2-month  oouise  in  millinery  and 
tailoring  at  private  school. 

Took  18-month  oouree  in  needlework  at 
private  school,  and  ft-week  course  each 
in  plain  sewing^  costume  designing, 
ana  dressmaking  at  New  York  Um- 
versity,  Hampton  and  Manhattan 
institutes. 


Took  1-year  course  in  physics  at  Colum- 
bian University. 

B.  S.  degree  in  electrical  engineering  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Took  2-year  course  in  machine  and  tool 

desiniing  at  private  sdiooL 
Took  2-year  scientiflo  oonise  at  Coluio- 

blan  University  and  2-year  scientiflo 

course  at  private  school. 


Graduate  industrial  course  at  Secondary 
Industrial  School.  Took  1  year  in  me- 
chanical engineering  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

B.  S.  degree  in  textile  engineering  Georgia 
School  of  Technology. 


Took  1  year  at  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Took  one  term  at  Lewis  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Took  course  in  advanced  shopwork  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

Took  course  in  advanced  shopwork  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology;  pat- 
tern making,  Lewis  Institute;  engi- 
neering, McCormick  Harvester  Co. 

B.  S.,  degree,  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School. 

Took  special  course  in  pattern  making  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 


Took  short  course  at  Armour  and  Lewis 

ty  of  Chlci 
author  of  <<  Course  in  Carpentry 


Institutes  and  University  of  Chicago; 

y  IOC 
Night  Schools." 


Took  two  evening  courses  at  Armour  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  author  of  "  Notes 
and  FormulsB  of  White  Metal  Mixture,'' 
"Bronze  and  Brass,"  and  "Composi- 
tion of  Steel,"  etc. 

Took  courses  in  mechanical  engineering 
and  shopwork  at  Armour  Institute  <n 
Technol^y. 

Took  1  year  In  mechanical  enf^ineering 
at  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 


1  Teaches  In  evening  school. 

*  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Teadies  in  both  day  and  evening  schoob. 
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Tablb  II.-<lUALIPICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PTTBIJC  8GH00LS-<:ontinued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


n.LiNOi0— concluded. 

Chicago— Alfred  0.  Lane  Technical  High 
School  (evening  fcikoo/)— Concluded. 
"     ill 


Hachine^hop  practice. 

Do :.:. 

Do 

Pattern  making. 


Electrical  work. 


Do. 


"^ 


Wood  tumini 
Chicago— Lake 
tchool): 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry  anajolnery . . . . 

Pattern  making 

Wood  turning 

Electrical  work 

Elementary  woodworking 


igh    School    {evening 


Ezparieooeof 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


84  years. 
12  years. 
11  years. 
6mo8.... 

7 J  years. 
11  years. 
25  years. 


¥ 


Forging 

Foundry  work 

Machine-shop  practice. 
Do 


Chlcaso— Richard    T.    Crane   Technkal 
High  School  (evening  school): 
Blacksroithing,  tool  making,  and  or- 
namental forging. 


Do. 


Cabinetmaking. 

Carpentry 

Wood  finishing. 


Wood  turning. 
Macliine-shop  practice. 


Do. 


27  years. 
9years.. 

11  years. 

12  years. 


27  years. 
27  years. 

5  years.. 

12  years. 

17  years. 
16  years. 


Molding,  iron  and  brass 

Pattern  making 14}  yrs . . 

INDUNA. 


Knightstown— Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home  of  Indiana  ((fay  echool): 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— Boston  School  of  Printing  and 
Bookbinding*  (independent*— 4fay 
tckool): 

Bookbinding 

Printing 

Boston— Centra]      Evening      Industrial 

School   (independent*— ^renfn^ 

tchoot): 

Interior  decorating 


Do... 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


4  months 
23rears. 
1  year. . 
12  years 

(') 

1  year. . 

2  years. 


12  years. 
8  years.. 

1  jrear. .. 
4  years. 


4  years.. 
3  3rears.. 
1|  years. 
7  years.. 


4  years.. 
3  years.. 

27|  years 

9  years.. 

2  years.. 
7  years.. 

21  years. 


5  years.. 
17  years. 


14  years. 
36  years. 

>rted. 


I  year, 
iyear. 


§year. 


3  years.. 


1  Length  of  time  not  repoi 
»  Formerly  called  Pre-Api 
•  For  expIaQation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 


Remarks. 


B.  S.  deigree,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Took  course  in  advanced  shopwork  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

B.  8.  degree.  University  of  Chi<»go:  au- 
thor or  ''Philosophy  of  Solenoe"  and 
"  Armature  WIndin«." 

Took  3-year  course  In  electrical  engi- 
neering in  evening  classes  at  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology. 


B.  S.  degree,  University  of  Chicago. 
Took  course  at  Armour  Institute  of  Tedi- 

nolocy. 
B.  S.  degree,  Vanderbilt  University. 
Took  evening  and  summa"  courses  in 

pattern  macing  and  machine  design  at 

An 


Lrmour  Institute  of  Technology. 
Foreman  for  15  years. 

B.  S.  degree,  University  of  Edinbn 


Took   courses 
institutes. 


at   Armour  and 


55?; 


wis 


Attended  Armour  Instltuteof  Technology 
6  weetcs;  author  of ''  Elementary  Forge 
Work"  (to  be  published). 

Took  one  term  in  advanced  forxe  work  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology;  fore- 
man shipyard  1  year. 

Author  of  ''  Hi^  School  Manual  Train- 
ing Course  in  Woodwork.". 

Took  one  term  pattern  making  at  Armour 
Institute. 

Author  of  "Notes  on  (imposition  of 

Metals." 
Author  of  ''Notes  for  Shoproora  Work." 


AU  teachers  of  oractice  are  persons  of  wlda 
experience  intne  work  they  are  teaching. 


Took  3-year  course  in  designing  and  hls> 
toric  ornament  at  private  school  of 
design. 

Took  6-year  course  In  ornaments  and 
figures  in  school  in  Copenhagen:  2-Tear 
course  in  ornaments  at  trade  sonoofa  la 
Vienna. 


t  Formerly  called  Pre- Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding. 
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Tablb  II.— qualifications  OP  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Con tinttecL 

B.— PTTBIJC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


MAflSACHUSETTS— oontinued. 

Boston— Central  Evening  Industrial 
School  (independent!— erfft/n^ 
«rAoo<)— Concluded. 

Ifachine-ehop  practice 

Do 

Steam  engineering 

Boston—Girls'   Trade  School  (IndepeB- 
dent  ^—iaif  tekool): 
Dressmaldng 

Do 

MiUinery 

Do 

Power  sewing  madiine  opiating. 

Boston— High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
(daftekool): 
Dressmaking 

Do 

Do 

Millinery 

Boston— Qiuncy  School  (dmff  tehoof): 
Elementary   metal  work  (machine- 
ahop  bench  work). 
Ounbridg»— Evening  Industrial   School 
(Independent  i  -turning  tehoot): 

Voii^t 

Foundry  work,  woodworking,  and 

pattern  making. 
Machine-shop  practice 

Do 

Chksopee— Chicopee  Evening  Industrial 
School  (independent  ^—tvemng  9ckoot)i 
Cabinetmaking  and  pattern  making. 
Machinists 

Maohine^hop  practice  and  forging 

Machine-shop  practice , 

Chicopee— C^copee    Industrial    School 

(dovfcJkooO: 

Cabinetmaking  and  pattern  making. , 

Machine-shop  practice  and  forring. . . . 

FaO    River— Bradford    Durfee    Textile 

School  of  Fall  River  (Independent  In- 

oorporated  ^—evening  tckooiy. 

(jarding  and  q)inning 

Dyeing 

Do 

Do 

Textile  mill  machinists  and  steam 
engineering. 


Mule  spinning 

Weaving  sBilMBi  lIxiBg. 


ienoeof 


.xperienoe( 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


27  years. 

10  years. 

(*) 


5  years. 

7years. 

I  year.. 
5  years. 

II  years 

13  years 

5  years., 
(«) 


0  years. 

12}  years 
0  years.. 

22  years. 

9  years.. 


30  years. 
22  years 


20  years. 
9  years.. 


30  years. 
20  years. 


24|  years 

8  years. 


2\  years. 
9  years., 


In  teach- 
big  trade. 


22  years 


1  year.. 

4  years. 

2  years. 

(») 
6  years. 


0) 


4  years. 
0) 


1  year. 


2  years. 
..do.... 


f«) 
2  years. 


4  years. 
7  years. 


10  years 
6  years.. 


18 years.  ...do 

30  years.'  It  yean. 


Remarks. 


B.  8.  degree,  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 


Took  2-year  course  in  dressmaking,  cut- 
ting, and  drafting  at  private  schools. 


Took  2-year  course  in  applied  design, 
drafting,  and  cutting  at  private  schooL 

Took  one  sununer  comae  in  drawing,  &b- 
signing,  and  dressmaking  at  ^tval* 
school. 


Foreman  4}  years. 


Author  of  "American  Steel  WoAer," 

"Toolmaking.'' 
Took  3-year  course  in  mathematica  and 

mechanical    engineering    at    privata 

school. 


Took  3-year  course  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  machine  design  at  private 
school. 

Took  6  weeks'  summer  course  at  Colum- 
bia University. 


Do. 


Took  special  course  in  chemistry  for  5 
years  at  Tuft's  College:  author  ol 
''Chemistry  and  Dyeing.'' 

Took  2-year  chemistry  and  dyeing  conns 
in  textile  school. 

Took  3-year  course  in  cotUm  manufsctur- 
Ing  at  private  school. 

B.  S.  degree  In  mechanical  engineering  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  tookl 
year  in  experimental  engineering  at 
Cornell  UniverBity;  author  of  "  Boiler 
Room  Machinery,  Engina  Room  Ma- 
chinery, Machine  shop  and  Drawing^ 
Electrfdty  for  MiUs." 


>  For  explanation  of  this  term, 

*  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

•  For  explaiiation  of  this  term. 


see  page  97. 
see  page  W3. 
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Table  H.-QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTIGE—Continued. 

B.— PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  schocri,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS  —Continued. 

Lawrence — Lawrence  Industrial  School, 

(independent  * — dap  and  evening  Bchoolt) : 

Dressmaking  and  millinery  s 


Electrical  work  4 

Pattern  making* 

Textile  manufiaicturing*. 


LoweU— Lowell    Textile   School   (Inde- 
pendent Incorporated^— ef^in^wftoo/): 

Cotton  manufacturing 

Cotton  manufacturing  and  knitting . . . 

Jacquard  weaving 

Knitting 


Machine-shop  practice . 
Steam  engineering 


Weaving. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Wocden  and  worsted  yams , 


Worsted  yams 

New  Bedford— New  Bedford  Industrial 
floliool  (independent' — dap  and  evening 
$ekool9): 

Building  and  woodworking^ 

Diwwmak  ing  * 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Carpentry* 

Machine-shop  practice  * 


MiUinerv*. 


Do 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Gasoline  engineering* 

Steam  engineering* 

Do.« 

New    Bedford— New    Bedford    Textile 
School   (independent  incorporated*— 
gvenina  tchool): 
Carding, spuming,  twisting,  and  wind- 
ing. 
Dyeing 


Exp^ence  of 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


3  years. 


10  years 
24  years. 
2  years. 


3  years. 

(») 
17  years 

10  years, 


22  years. 
2  years. 

U  years 
31  years . 


(») 

(») 
6|  years. 

19  years. 


36  years. 
9  years.. 
2  years.. 
8  years.. 


(») 
20  years. 

Syears.. 

6^  years. 

Syears.. 

Syears.. 

10  years. 


22  years. 
93rears.. 


Knitting |  20 years. 

Weavingand  warp  preparation ;  39  years 

Newton— Newton  Industrial  School  (inde- 
pendent 1 — dajf  school ) : 
Machine-shop  practice  andelectricity . . '  5  years . 

Pattern  mak  ing '  6  years . . 

Woodworking | 


>  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 

*  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

*  Length  of  time  not  reported. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


(•) 


lyear... 

(») 
1}  years. 


l3rear.. 
8  years . , 
4years., 
lyear... 


2years.. 

(») 

6years.. 
14  years 


4i  years. 

(•) 
12)  years 

8  years . . 


(») 


4  years. 
2years. 
lyear.. 


6)  years. 

lyear... 

8v. 
11: 


Syears.. 
years. 


(») 


Remarks. 


Took  2-year  course  in  sewing  and  milli- 
nery at  private  school;  also  normal 
course  in  sewing. 


Took  3-year  course  in  wool  manufactur- 
ing at  private  textile  school. 


Attended  Lowell  Textile  School 3  years. 
Do. 

Took  1-year  course  in  framework  knitting 
and  hosiery  at  weaving  college  in  Scot- 
land. 

B.S. degree,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Attended  Lowell  Textile  School  3  years. 

Took  5-year  course  in  textile  manufac- 
ture at  Leeds'  University,  Endand. 
Author  of  "Textile  Design^' and*^De. 
sign  Texts.'! 

Attended  Lowell  Textile  School  3  years. 
Attended    Massachusetts    Institute   of 
Technology  5  years. 


B.  S.  degree,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Author  of  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Yam 
and  Cloth  Calculation." 


Attended  Hawley  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering  1  year. 
Syears. 

2  years . .   Took  summer  course  in  pattem  making 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
I     ndogy. 

<  Teaches  in  day  school. 

»  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  SOX 

*  Teaches  in  evening  school. 


97615*— 11- 


-42 
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Table  n.-<lUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS  OP  PRACTICE-Contintted. 

B.— PVBIJO  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  Bame  and  kind  of  sdiool,  and 
tfade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


1CA88ACBU8BTTS— concluded. 

Springfield— Evening  School  of  Trades 
(evening  eehool): 
Electrical  work 


Plumbing. 


Springfield— Sprinirfleld    Vocational 
School  (day  mIoo<): 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  pattern  mak- 

Macmne-shop  practloe 

Worcester— Worcester      Trade 
(independent^-^y  tdkooi): 

Carpentry 

Machinists 


School 


Do. 


Do 

Pattern  making. 


Do. 


MICmOAK. 

Saginaw  (East  Side)  Trade  School  (day 
9ehool): 

Machinists 

Do 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Alcorn— Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  (Negro— day  aeftooZ): 

Painting 

Sewing  and  dressmaking 

Shoein airing  and  harness  making 


NEW  JEBSSY. 

Bordentown— Manual   Training  and 
Industrial  School  (Negro — dap  school): 
Carpentry 


Sewing. 


Newark— Newark  Technical  School 
(evening  echool): 


Electroplating. . . 
Electrical  wiring. 

Plumbing 


Newark— Sara     A.     Fawcett     Drawing 
School  (evening  »ehool): 

Die  inking 

Jewelry  making 


NBW  YORK. 

Albany— Vocational  School  (day  wftooO- 
1  Length  of  time  not  reported. 


or 


teacbsi*" 


In  trade. 


1|  years. 

9years.. 

21  years. 
0) 


20  years. 
13  years. 

40  years. 

28  yean. 
30  yean. 


23  years. 


8  yean.. 
(0 


7  yews.. 
33  yean. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


Gyean. 


Syean. 


(') 
(») 


(«) 


J  year. 


6month8- 
(») 


11  yean. 
2iyean. 
5  yean.. 


11  yean.   3 yean.. 


6  yean.. 


I2iyean 
4yean.. 

18  yean. 


25  yean. 
18  yean. 


4  yean. 


(0 
Uyean. 

3  yean.. 


2  vean.. 
14yean. 


Remarks. 


B.  S.  and  M.  S.  degrees,  Worcester  Poly- 
technk;  Institute;  autnorof'Elactrfcal 
Testing  and  Plates  of  Electrical  Con- 
struction." 

Assistant  inspector  of  plumbing  2  yean, 
Springfield. 


Foreman  with  a  watch  tool  company  8 

years. 
Foreman  15  yean  and  snperintandeat  15 

years. 

Took  3-year  course  in  mechanica]  engi- 
neering at  Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial  Sdenoe. 

Foreman  18  years. 


Attended   Armour  Institute  Of  Teoh- 
nology. 


Learned  trade  at  Flsk  Univenlty. 


Took  3-year  course  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute; degree  '^Profossor  of  Mechanics" 
fkt>m  Hampton  Institute. 

Took  3-year  course  In  drafting,  cutting, 
and  fitting  in  dressmaking  school. 


B.  S.  and  E.  E.  degrees.  Columbia  Col- 
lege  and  Columbia  University. 

Took  3- vear  course  in  architectiiral  draw- 
ing school. 


Took  5-year  course  in  general  art  and 
design  in  artisan  institute. 


The  trade  teachen  in  this  schopL  (lavc 
had  experience  in  the  ptatrnw  and 
theory  of  the  trades  they  are  teaching. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  07. 
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Table  H.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.-^'TTBUG  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  yocatlon  taught  by  teaoner. 


NSW  TORE— continued. 

Brooklyn— Brooklyn  Eyeoing  Technical 
and  Trade  School  (evening  tdtool): 


Blacksmithine. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery . 


Dressmaking 

Do 

Electrical  Installatioo. 
Machinists 


Mminery. 
Do... 


Pattern  making. 
Plumbing 


Do 

Printing 

Buffalo— Seneca  Vocational  School  (day 
•dkool): 


CabinetmakinK  and  carpentry . 
)rk , 


Electrical  woi 

Printing 

Buffalo— Technical  Eyening  Hig^  School 
{eveninf  tekoot): 

Carpentry  and  Joinery 

Electrical  work 


Forging 

Oas  engineering 

Machine-shop  practice. 
Pattern  manng 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


13  years. 
7  years., 


Syears. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


20  years. 

6  years.. 

8  years.. 
0) 

10  years. 
23  years. 

35  years, 
10  years, 

0  years. 


plumbhig. 

Do 

Gloyersyille— Vocational  School  (dap  uni 
evening  tehooli): 

Qloye  making* 

Hudson— Indusmal  School  (day  tdtoel): 

Woodworicing 

Iroquois— Thomas   Indian    School    (In- 
dian— day  ichool): 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  cabinetmak- 
ing. 

Laundering 

Painting 

Sewing 

Do 

Steam  fitting i 

Lancaster— Industrial  Department  Lan-  < 

caster  Public  Schools  (dap  tckool):  I 

Woodworking | 

Long   Island   City- Long   Island   City 
Eyening  High  and  Trade  School  (even- 
ing $du)oi): 
Carpentry 


4|  years. 


20  years. 
4  years., 

15  years, 
10  years , 
15  years. 
10  years. 
12  years. 
30  years. 


33  years. 
7  years.. 

31}  years 


7  years.. 
Idsrears. 


Dressmaking 

Electrical  wiring 

Machine«hop  pcaotloe . 
MUiinecy 


Plumbing 

Sewing  and  dressmaking. 


years 
si  years. 

(») 


2  years. 
5  years. 


I 


6  years.. 
5  years.. 

. .  .do 

Syears.. 

5  years.. 

(0 

8  years . . 
10  years. 

0) 
5  years.. 

...do.... 
Syears.. 


lyear.. 
3  years. 
6  years. 


10  years 
4  years. 

4  year... 
Syears., 
3  years., 
1  year. . , 

3  years., 

4  years.. 


1  year. . 
7  years. 


...do.... 
10  years 
6i3rears 
Syears. 
16  years 


(») 

13  years. 
Syears.. 
4  years.. 

>   •    a«J^^*  •  •  •   • 

Syears. 

lyear... 
4  years.. 


Remarks. 


Took  3-year  course  in  arehlteoturo  at 
PraU  Institute. 

Took  1-year  course  in  drafting  and  cos- 
tume designing  at  Pratt  Institute. 

Took  special  courses  in  domestic  arts  at 
Columbia  Uniyersity. 

Took  1-year  course  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing at  Pratt  Institute. 

B.  8.  degree,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Took  4-year  miUUiery  course  at  Pratt 

Institute. 
B.  S.  degree.  Cooper  Union. 
Took  1-year  course  in  plumbing  at  Pratt 

Institute. 


B.  S.  degree,  Alfred  Uniyersity. 


Took  1  year  in  mechanical  engineering  at 
Peonsylyania  State  College. 


Took  3-year  course  at  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. 


B.  S.  degree,  College  Cltv  of  New  Yoik; 

M.  8.  degree.  New  York  University. 
Took  course  in  professional  dressmaking 

at  Pratt  Insti^te. 
Graduate  scientific  course  at  Yale  Uni> 

yersity. 
Took  B.  S.  course  at  New  York  Uniyer> 

sity. 
Took  1  year  In  domestic  arts  at  priyato 

school. 

Took  3-year  course  in  domestic  arti  at 
New  York  Uniyefiity. 


1  Length  of  time  not  roported. 


*  Teaches  in  both  day  and  eyenlncsohoolo. 
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Tablb  n.— qualifications  of  teachers  of  practice— Continued. 

B.— PTTBIJC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name,  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


KKW  YORK— continued. 

New  York— New  York  Industrial  Even- 
ing   School    (mostly    Negro— eiwitiv 
school): 
Carpentry  and  Joinery 


Dressmaking — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Electrical  wiring. 

Embroidering... 

Flower  making.. 

Janitorial  work. . 


liiUinery. 


Do. 


New  York  aty— Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  Qirls  (dav  Kkod): 

Dressmaking 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Elementary  sewing. 


Do. 


MiUinery 

Novelty  and  sample  mounting. 


Do 

Do 

Power  sewing  machine  operating 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New   York   City — Stuyvesant    Evening 
Trade  School  (evening  tckool): 

Blacksmi  thing 

Cablnetmaking 


Carpentry 

Electrical  wiring  and  Installation. 


Experience  of 
teacher—         ' 


In  trade. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


Remarks. 


11  years. 

2  years.. 

(«) 

5  years.. 

10  years. 

4  years.. 

...do 

12  years. 
20  years. 

J  year..., 

12  years. 


23  years. 
25  years. 
8  years..' 
1  month  ' 

20  years. 
18  years. 
1  year. . . 
lOjrears. 


4  years. 


(') 

3  years. 
6  years. 
5  years. 
3  years. 

2  years. 
5  years. 
...do.-.. 

1  year.. 

3  years. 

(') 


61  years. 
3)  years, 
4  years.. 
...do.... 


16  years. 

0) 

25  years. 
6  years.. 


Do lOyears- 

Do !  6  years . . 

Machinists 2  years . . 


Do 

Pattern  making. 


Plumbing. 
Do... 


Stcftm  engineering. 


1  year. . . 

8  years.. 

31  years. 
(») 

5  years.. 


3  years. 
7  years. 

4  years. 
2  years. 


1  vear... 
14  years. 


1  year. . . 

7  years.. 
..  .do 

2  years.. 
7*  years. 
3{  years. 

2  months 
5  years.. 

8  years.. 

3  years.. 

2i  years. 
2  years.. 

5  years.. 

1  year. . . 


3  years . . 
4 J  years. 

3  years.. 
8  years . . 
15)  years 

4  years.. 
2  years.. 

1  year... 


Inspector  building  construction  for  10 
years. 


B.  S.  degree,  Cooper  Union. 


Took  4-year  course  in  technical  school, 

Ireland. 
Took  1  year  In  domestic  arts  at  Pxmtt 

Institute. 


Attended  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Qirls  1  year. 


Took  1-year  course  in  domestic  arts  a» 
Teachers'  College,  Coliunbla  Univer. 
sity. 

B.  S.  degree,  Teachers'  College,  Cotam* 

bia  University;  also  attended   Pratt 

Institute  1  year. 
Took  1-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Unlver* 

sity. 
Took  1-year  course  In  millinery  at  Pratt 

Institute. 
Took  1-year  special  course  In  special 

dressmaking  at  Pratt  Institute. 


Took  3-year  mechanical  ooune  at  CoUega 
City  of  New  York. 

Took  3-year  course  In  architectural  draw- 
ing in  private  sehooL 

E.  ET.  degree,  Columbia  University:  an- 
ther of  "  Temperature  Effects  on  Eleo* 
trio  Storage  Batteries"  and  "  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Illumination." 


>  Length  of  time  not  reported. 


E.  £.  degree,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Took  3-year  scientific  course  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  Universitv. 

B.  S.  degree  in  mechanical  engin^tertnigat 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Took  1-year  mechanical  course  at  ^assa* 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.' 

Supervised  installation  of  plumbing  in 

buildings. 
B.  8.  degree.  College  City  of  New  York. 

*  Not  reported. 
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Table  II.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PTTBIJC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


NEW  YORK— concluded. 

New  York  City— Vocational  School  for 
Boys  (daff  9chool). 

New  York  City— Washington  Irving  High 
School  (dav  tchool): 
Dressmaking 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Sewing  and  dressmaking. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Sewing. 


Rochester— School  of  Domestic  Science 
and  Domestic  Art  (day  tchoot): 
DressmaJdng 


IfUlinery. 


Rochester— Shop  School  (Lexington  Ave- 
nue— dap  Khool): 
Cabinetmaking 


Electrical  work, 

Plumbing , 

Schenectady— Industrial     School     (day 
tckool): 

Woodworking  and  cabinetmaking 

Syracuse— Syracuse      Technical      Hi^ 
School  (dap  school): 

Cabinetmaking 

Cabinetmaking,  turning,  and  pattern 
making. 


Dressmaking. 


Joinery,  turning,  pattern  making,  and 
machine^hop  practice. 
Yonkere— Trade  School  of  Yonkere  (rfajr 
end  evming  achoois): 

Machine-shop  pract  Ice  « 

Woodworking  (carpentry.  etc.)« 

Yonkers—Yonkers  Vocational  School  {dap 
9ckooi): 
Carpentry 


omo. 


Cincinxiati-^^inclnnati    Evening    School 
(etfiiing  school), 

CIrveland— Cleveland  Elementary  Indus- 
trial School  (dap  school). 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


3  years. 


6  years. 


0) 
(0 


10  years. 

(») 
1  year. . 
5  yean.. 


5  years.. 
0) 


5  years. 


16  years. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


7  years.. 

lyear... 
10  years, 
7  years., 

0) 


5years.. 
7i  years. 


14  years. 

2  years.. 

4  years., 

3  years.. 


1|  yean. 
4  year... 
ij  yeaiB. 
I  year. . . 


(») 


6  years.. 
(•) 


(») 


(0 


Remarks. 


At  least  5  years*  experience  as  a  journey- 
man is  required.  The  present  force 
has  had  from  12  to  20  years' experience. 


Took  4-year  course  In  drafting  and 
dressmaking  at  Teachera'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Took  1-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at 
New  York  College. 

Took  2-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 
Columbia  University. 

Took  3-year  course  In  dressmaking  and 
sewing  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
Univenlty,  and  short  course  in  do> 
mestic  arts  in  private  school. 

Took  short  course  in  domestic  arts  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology  and 
New  York  University. 

Took  3-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at 
Pratt  Institute;  6  months'  course  in 
dressmaking  at  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia Uni\'erslty. 

Took  3-year  course  in  dressmaking  at 
Pratt  Institute. 

Took  1-year  course  each  in  domestic 
arts  at  Teachers'  College,  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  New  York  University. 


Took  full  dressmaking  course  at  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  of  Rochester. 

Took  course  in  millinery  at  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  Rochester. 


Took  summer  course  in  pattern  making. 

forge  work,  ftnd  foundry  practice  it 

Cornell  University. 
Took  3-year  courae  in  domestic  arts  at 

Pratt  Institute. 
Took  summer  course  in  pattern  making 

and  molding  at  Cornell  University. 


Learned  pattern  making  In  Scotland. 


All  of  the  teachers  of  practice  are  persons 

of  wide  experience  in  the  work  they  are 

teaching. 
The  trade  teachers  in  this  school  have  had 

experience  in  the  practice  and  theory  of 

the  trades  they  are  teaching. 


>  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
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Table  H.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PITBIJC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Looality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  tau^t  by  teacher. 


OHIO— oonchided. 

Cleveland— Technical  High  School  (fom- 

taf  «cftooO: 
Maehine^hop  practice 


Sheet-metal  pattern  working 

Columbus— Columbus  Trades  School  idajf 
and  evening  9ckooU). 


Dayton— High  Industrial  School  (evening 
school): 

Cabinetmakinc 

Machinists  and  bim^iqfmitbing 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 


£ 


JEpflrieDoeof 
teacher^ 


I 


In  trade. 


In  teach" 
fng  trade. 


2  years.. 
10  years. 


lyear.. 
...do.... 


PKHNSTLVANIA. 

Altoona— Hi^  School  (4ag  aekool): 
Blacksmlthing  and  foundry  work. 

Cabinetwork 

Pattern  making 


Carlisle— United   States   Indian   School 
(Indian— tfof  oekoot): 

Baking 

Blacksmlthing 

Bricklaying  and  plastering 

Carpentry 

DO 

Carriaoe  making 

Laundering 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Painting 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting 

Printing 

Printing  (prooT-reading  course) 

Sewing 

Do 

Do 

Shoemaking 

Taik>ring 

Stationary  engineers 

Do 

Philadelphia— Philadelphia  Trades 
School  and  Evening  Trades  School  No. 
1  (day  and  evening  schoola): 
Bricklaying* 


construction  *. 


Do.». 


Painting,  house  and  sign  * 

Pattern  making  and  carpentry  * 

Plastering* 

Plumbing  • 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Printing » 

Sheet-metal  working* 

Philadelphia— Evening  Trades  School  No. 
2  {evening  sehool): 

micklaying 

Electric^  construction 


Do 

Painting  and  lettering 

Pattern  making 

Pattern  making  and  carpentry. 
Plumbing 


4)  years. 
6  years.. 
8  years.. 
18  yean. 


Idyecuii. 
21  years. 


9  years., 
13  years. 
18  years. 
21  years. 
11  years, 
U  years. 


Syeara. 


6  years.. 
11  years. 
20  years. 


6  years. 
4  years., 
15  years. 
28  years. 
21  years. 


15  years. 


8  years. 
12  years 
10  years. 


7  years. 
12  years. 
33  years. 
18  years. 
25  years. 
24  years. 
22  years. 
15  years. 


30 
10 


years, 
years. 


1  Length  of  time  not  reported. 
*  Teadios  in  evening  school. 


3  years.. 

2  yean.. 

1  year. . . 

...do 


1  year... 

...do 

6  yean. . 


1  year. . 

3  yean., 

6  jrean.. 

7  yean.. 
28  yean. 
5  yean.. 
13  yean. 
1  year. . . 

0  mos. . . 

8  yean.. 
10  yean. 
17  yean. 

9  yean.. 

1  year... 

7  Vean.. 
ifyean, 
Omos... 

2  mos... 

8  yean.. 

4  yean.. 

9  yean.. 


1  year. . 
15  yean. 

3  yean.. 
1  year... 

4  yean.. 
7  yean.. 
4  yean.. 
7  yean.. 
1  year. . . 

3  yean.. 

4  yean. . 
...do 


Remarks. 


The  trade  teadien  in  this  school  hare  had 
practical  experience  in  the  trades  they 
are  teaching. 


Course  in  pattern  maktng  and  foundiy 
praotioe  at  Cocneil  Somnier  SchooL 


1-year  course  in  applied  electricity  at 
Drezel  Institute. 


Master  plasterer  for  30  years. 


3  yean. .   Foreman  for  25  yean. 
5  yean. .    1-year  course  in  physics  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

9  vpftnt 


19 yean.  2 yean.. 

31  yean.  (>) 

16  yean.  3|yean. 

20  yean.  3}  yean. 

30 yean.  3 yean.. 

*  Teaches  In  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
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Table  II.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE.— Concluded. 

B.    PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
tmdc  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


PENNSYLVANIA— concluded. 

Scotland— Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial 
School  (day  tehool): 

Baking 

Cobbl&g.: 

Dressmaking 

Do 

ICachinists 

Printing 

Stationary  engineers 

Do 

Taitoring 

Do 

Woodworking 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence— Evening  Technical  School 
Blacksmithing 


Dreesmaking. 
Do 


Electrical  wiring. 
Jewelry  making. 


Jewelry  and  ailversmithlng. 


Machinists 

Pattern  making. . . 

Plumbing 

Steam  ezigineering. 


WISOONSIN. 

Milwaukee— Mnwaakee  School  of  Trade 
for  Boys  (dtifr  and  evefUng  $ekool9): 

Carpentry  ■ 

Madilnists" 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Pattern  making  < 

Plumbing  * 

Milwaukee— Milwaukee  School  of  Trades 
for  Qirls  (dav  »ehool): 

Dressmaking 

Do 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


11  years. 
10  years. 
5  years.. 
4years.. 

12  years. 
18  years. 
10  years, 
ft  years.. 
5  years.. 
8  years.. 
10  years. 


2  years.. 

3  years.. 

4  years.. 

12  years. 
11  years. 

10^  years 


14  years. 
6  years.. 
20  years. 
12  years. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


16  years. 
S  years.. 
15  years. 
26  years. 
18  years. 
6i  years. 

30  years. 


(») 

1  year, 
...do.. 


1  year. . 
...do.. . 


18  years 

1  year. . 

...do. . . 

15  years 


Millinery. 


Do. 


1  year.. 
U  years 
4  years. 
2(yeani 
Syeara.. 

2  months 


J  year. 
2years.. 


Plattsville— Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade 
School  (dap  9chool): 

Mining* 

Mining  (blacksmithing  incidental  to) 
Mining  (woodworking  incidental  to). 


lOJ  years    f  year. . . 
iyear...'  i  year. 


9 years..   2 years. 

7  years do... 

20  years.   3  years. 


Remailcs. 


Took  3-year  course  in  mechanical  engi 
neering  at  Drexel  Institute. 

Took  3>year  ooum  in  decorative  arts  at 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Took  7-year  course  in  modeling  and  de- 
signing at  Royal  College,  Germany. 

Took  4-year  course  in  modeling  and  de- 
signing at  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign. 


Took  2  years  in  domestic  arts  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Took  2-year  course  in  millinery  in  privato 
school  in  Europe. 


B.  S.  degree,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Graduate  of  scientific  school,  Hanover, 
Germany. 


>  length  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

*  In  artificial  mine  in  basement  oibuilding. 
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TABLE  m.-Y£AR  ESTABUSHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS,  FEES, 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  ON  APPRENTICESHn>»  tERlONAL 
DATES,  SCHOOL  DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. 

The  first  column  states  the  name,  locality,  and  kmd  of  school.  The 
various  types  and  classes  of  schools  are  defined  and  described  in 
Chapter  I. 

The  second  column  shows  the  year  the  school  was  established,  or  an 
industrial  feature  introduced  by  an  institution  previously  in  existence. 

The  third  colunm  gives  the  general  entrance  requirements,  such  as 
completion  of  a  certain  school  grade,  entrance  examination,  and  the 
like.  Column  four  gives  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  pupil  may  enter, 
and  column  five  shows  the  maximum  age  at  which  a  pupil  may  enter. 

The  sixth  column  shows  the  fees,  dues,  and  deposits  required  of 
pupils,  and  needs  no  explanation. 

The  seventh  column  needs  no  explanation. 

The  eighth  colunm  is  intended  to  show  the  percentage  of  pupils 
who  remain  untU  they  complete  the  course  given  in  their  occupation. 
Many  schools  are  of  so  recent  establishment  that  they  have  had  no 
experience  in  this  regard. 
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The  ninth  column  is  intended  to  show  how  much  credit  is  given  by 
employers  for  the  occupational  training  received  in  the  school.  These 
answers,  made  as  they  are  by  the  schools  themselves,  must  not  be 
considered  as  being  entirely  impartial. 

The  tenth  column  is  intended  to  show  the  date  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  school  year.  These,  in  many  cases,  represent  the  school 
year  shown  in  th5  schedule,  and  this  column  should  be  read  as  showing 
mainly  the  approximate  dates  only. 

The  eleventh  column  shows  when  a  pupil  may  begin  the  school 
work — that  is,  enter  the  school. 

The  twelfth  column  shows  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  hours 
during  each  of  such  days  that  the  school  is  in  session,  and  also  the  time 
of  attendance  when  pupils  attend  only  a  part  of  the  time  the  school 
is  in  session. 
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tablb  in.— year  established,  persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 
A.->PHILAlfTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind  of 
scbooL 


Peraons  accepted  as  pupfls. 


ALABAMA. 

Snow  HiU— Snow  Hill  Normal 
and  Indoatrial  Institute  (Ne- 
gro—tfof  sdkoo/). 

TuakAcee—Tuakegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  (Ne- 
gro—da  jr  scAoo/). 


CAUPORNU. 

San  Francisco  —  California 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts 
(dajr  Khool). 


San  Francisco  —  Wilmerding 
School  of  Industrial  Arts 
ida^  tekoot). 


CONKECTICUT. 

New  London— Manual  Train- 
ing and  Industrial  School  of 
New  London  (dof  Khool), 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago— Chicago  Oirls'  Trade 
School  (dap  tehool). 

Chicago— Lewis  Institute  (<ia|r 
coopncUivc  school). 


1804 


(») 


Olenwood— niinois  Manual 
Training  Farm  (day  ackool). 


M875 


M894 


1900 


190; 


1909 


1887 


General  lUnltatlons. 


.UijFone  ftimiahing 
written  testiraoniala 
of  good  eharacter. 

Anyone  able  to  read, 
write,  and  under- 
stand addition,  sub- 
traction ,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division. 


Selected  by  competi- 
1 1  Y  e  examination 
from  grammar- 
school  graduates  In 
State. 


Orainmai<sdiool  grad- 
uates and  boys  over 
16  years  who  have 
completed  seventh 
grade. 


Any  grammar-school 
graduate. 


Any  girl. 


Any  boy  having  gram- 
mar-school educa- 
tion. 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (year#. 


Any  boy  dependent 
upon  the  city  be- 
cause of  home  con- 
ditions; boys  may  be 
f>laced  by  parents  if 
nvestigation  proves 
them  deserving. 

*  Sewing.  1883;  carpentry,  1884;  other  trades,  1886  to  1906. 

*  Opened  in  1895. 
>  Opened  in  1900. 


Lowest 

Highest 

14 

None. 

14 

None. 

If 

None. 

None. 

None. 

21 

14 

None. 

13 

21 

16 

21 

12 

16 

Foes,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Entrance  fee,0;  tui- 
tion fee,  75  cents 
pernuvntb. 

Entrance  fw,  10;  no 
tuition  fee. 


Key  deposit,  25 
cents;  material 
fee,  $12  per  year. 


Key   depoaity   25 
cents. 


None  to  resldentr. 
nonresidents,  920 
per  year. 


None 


Registration  fee.  15; 
chemistry  dam- 
age deposit,  $2, 
residue  refunded; 
locker  key,  75 
cents,  reninded 
upon  its  return; 
tuition  fee,  tSO  per 
3rear.< 

Board  and  tuition, 
S15  per  month  if 
paid  by  parents 
or  guardians,  $10 
ifpaid  by  county. 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. 

A.— PHXLANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS. 


Percent 

of  pupils 

enlenng 

who 

finish 

school 

Extent    to    which 

• 

Books 
fur- 
nished 
firee. 

school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as    training    for 
trade. 

Dates  of  beginningand 
ending    of    school 
year. 

When 

pupito 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  hour*. 

course. 

No 

20 

Takes  place  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  all 
trades  taught. 

First  Monday  hi  Sep- 
tember to  last  Sun- 
day in  April. 

Any  time. 

Monday  1o  Friday,  7 

a.  m.  to  12  m.,  1  to  5 
p.  m.;  Saturday,  7  to 
11.30  a.  m. 

No 

50 

do 

Second    Tuesday    in 
September  to  fourth 
Thursday  in  May. 

...do 

Monday  to  Saturday: 
Trade  classes,  7.15  a. 
m.  to  12  m.,  1  to  5 
p.  m.;  academic  class* 
es  0  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
1  to  4.30  p.  m.  Pupfls 
attend  trade  and  aca- 
demic classes  on  alter* 
nate  days. 

No 

80 

From2to4years  by 

First  Monday  In  Au- 

At begin- 

Monday,   Tuesday, 

most  employers. 

gust    to    early    in 
June. 

ning  of 

Thursday,  and    Fri- 

school 

day  0  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

year. 

and  12.45  to  4  p.  m.; 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  12.45  to 
2.15  p.  m. 

NOi.... 

21 

Generally  accepted; 
extent     not    re- 

do 

Any  time. 

Mo  n  d a y,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,   and   Fri- 

I>orted. 

day  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  12.45  to  4  p.  m.; 
Wednesday,  12:45  to 

2.15  p.  m. 

No  .  .. 

About 

Three  years  in  ma- 

Sept.  1  to  June  15 

.  ..do 

Monday  to  Friday  8.45 
a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.,  in- 

85. 

ohinists' trade. 

cluding  2  hours  inter- 

mission and  I  hoar 

recess. 

None 

Neariy 
aU. 

In  full 

School    continues 

Monday  to  Friday  9  a. 

used. 

throughout  year. 

m.   to  4   p.    m.;  1| 

hours  noon  recess. 

No 

Not  re- 

Usually day  for  day. . 

School  continues 

.  ..do 

Monday  to  Friday  8.30 

ported. 

throughout  year,  ex- 
cept  two  vacation 
periods. 

a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 
and  1  to  5  p.  m.,  ex- 
cept 6  weeks  in  sum- 
mer from  8  a.  m.  to  12 
m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m.* 

Yes 

Very  few 

Not  as  any  part 

School  continues 
throughout  year. 

...do 

Monday  to  Friday  9  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30 
to  4.30  p.  m.;  Satur- 

* 

day  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

'Boys  doing  satlsfiACtory  worlc  In  both  school  and  shop  of  employer  have  tuition  paid  by  philanthropist. 
0  Alternate  weelcs  and  every  Saturday  spent  in  employers'  shops. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS,  ' 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.--PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS--Contmued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


ILLINOIS— ooDoluded. 

Peoria— Bradley  Polyt«*nic 
Institute:    Horolofdrai  De- 
'  partment  (day  tchool). 


INDUNA. 

Indiaiuuiolis— National  Trado 
Sdiools  {da^  school). 


MAXTLAMD. 

Baltimore— Maryland  Insti- 
tute lor  the  Promotion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arta  (day  tehool.) 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


11897 


U903 


1907 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


References  may  be  re- 
quired; no  educa- 
nonal  requirement. 


No  limitations 


Any  reputable  white 
person. 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Lowest. 


1« 


«16 


14 


Highest 


None. 


None. 


None. 


I 

I  Present  name  adopted;  established  In  1886  in  I^porte,  Ind.;  removed  to 
*  No  refund  for  less  than  1  month. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


15  deposit  on  tools, 
refunded  when  re- 
turned in  good 
order.  Tuition  fee 
9  months,  $110; 
12,  $135;  15,  $160; 
18,  $180;  2  years, 
$200;  if  paid  by 
month,  $20  per 
month  Uff  first  3 
months,  $10  per 
month  thereafter. 
These  fees  are  for 
horological  depart- 
ment. Optics  to 
students  of  horol- 

■  ogy.  $10  per  course 
or  12  weeks;  op- 
tics alone,  $2S  per 
couiseof  12  weeks.* 


Tool-breakage    de- 
posit, $5;  residue 
returned  ct  end  of 
Tear.  Tuition  fee, 
.  $100  per  rear,  ex- 
.  cent  brieklajing, 
I  160,  tile  and  man- 
tel setting,  $50,  per 
' course  of  six 
,  months;   payable 
in  advance 


Pupils  of  flnt  and 
second  years,  $30; 
third  and  fourth, 
$40  per  year,  pay- 
able in  advance; 
no  refund.  Each 
county  in  Mary- 
land and  e  a  on 
member  of  Balti- 
njore  eity  council 
is  entitled  to  one 
free  scholarship 
yearly  for  the  reg- 
ular 4-year  oourae; 
also,  each  person 
donating  $1,000  or 
more  may  appoint 
1  pupil  for  eadi 
term  of  4  years 
during  life  and 
thereafter  from 
time  to  time  the 
executive  com- 
mittee of  the  insti- 
tution shall  ap- 
Sint  a  pupil  to 
e  scholarship. 

Peoria  ki  1892. 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-<Jontinued. 

A.— PHILANTHBaPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Books 
mr- 

nished 
free. 


None 
used. 


Per  cent 

of  pupils 

enlermg 

who 

finish 

school 

course. 


75 


No. 


None 
used. 


60 


98 


Extent  to  whkh 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticesnip,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Considered  to  be 
equal  to  full  ap- 
prenticeship. 


About  3  years  in 
m<HdinK,  machin- 
ists, printing,  and 
lithographing;  2 
years  in  tilesetting 
and  bricklaying. 


Dates  o 
ending 
year< 


and 


of     school 


When 

pupib 

may 

enter. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Sept.  1  to  Aug.  31. 


School   continues 
throughout  year. 


Anytime.. 


iSchool  too  new  to  de- 
termine. 


Oct.3tolCay26. 


. .  .do 


Monday  to  Friday  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m..  1  to  5  p. 
m.,  and  optics  5  to  6 
p.  m.;  Saturday  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  7 
a.  m.  to  5.30  p.m.,inth 
1  hour  recess  at  noon; 
Saturday,  7  a.  m.  to 
12  m. 


.do. 


Monday  to  Friday,  0  a. 
m.  to  12  m.,  ana  12J90 
to  3  p.  m. 


*  Opened  in  1904. 

*  If  Doy  is  unusually  large  or  is  of  mechanical  inclination,  may  enter  earlier. 
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Table  m.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PIJPiLS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIC  80HOOL8— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  schooL 


MASSACHUSBTTa. 

Boiton— Franklin  Unkm: 
Dcf  9ehool(8€twiaifafter- 
noon)— 


Evening  Khool. 


Boston— ICaasachusetta  Char- 
itable Mechanic  Association 
Evening  Trade  School  [even- 
ing Khool.) 

Boston— North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial  School  {evening 
gdkooL) 


MISSOUBL 

St.  Louis— Darid  Ranken,  Jr., 

School  of  Mechanical  Trades: 

Dag  school 


11906 


11905 


1900 


1881 


»1907 


Dag  cooperative  school. 


Evening  school. 


1910 


1910 


t  Opened  in  1909. 
*  Opened  In  1908. 
»  Seventeen  for  woodwork 
making. 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


Any  male  working  at 
trades  taught. 


do. 


Any  young  man  in  the 
trades  presentini; 
certificate  of  gooa 
moral  character. 

An  vone  of  serious  mo- 
tives and  reasimable 
abiUty. 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (yean). 


Lowest 


16 


16 


17 


M4 


Highest 


None. 


None. 


24 


(*) 


Males  15  years  of  age 
liaving  compl  e  t  e  d 
sixth  grade  work  or 
equiraient.  Trade 
experience  a  d  m  its 
with  less  schooling. 
Very  strong  boys  ad- 
mitted at  14  years  oi 
age  who  have  com- 
pleted sixth  grade  or 
equivalent. 

Shop  apprentices  in 
any  trade  taught. 


Any  white  male  em- 
ployed during  day. 


14 


16 


15 


None. 


None. 


Tuition  fee,  $15  per 
year  in  advance, 
paid  by  empfoyer. 


2  evenings  per  week. 
$5  per  term  of  12 
weeks;  4  evenings 
per  week,  $10  per 
term  of  12  weeks; 
in  advance. 


and  wood  turning;  16  Xor  wood  and  stone  carving  and  advanced  dress- 


None. 


Tuition  fee,  gas  and 
sasollne  engineers, 
$10;  other  trades 
$6  per  year;  pay- 
able in  advance; 
noreltmd. 

Tuitton  fee,  gas  and 
easoUne  engineexB, 
$10  per  year;  fire- 
men, bofler,  $4  per 
courseof  3  monuis; 
other  trades,  $6 
per  year;  payable 
in  advance;  no  re- 
fund. 

Tuition  fees,  first 
year,  $12;  second, 
$10;  third,  $8. 


Pupils  from  14  to  19 
yean  of  age,  $0 
cents,  bouse  fee; 
over  19,  $1;  non- 
restdentBof  North 
End  district  of  Bos- 
ton, $5  per  year. 


Tuition  fee,  $30  per 
year,  payable  $10 
per  term  in  ad- 
vance. 
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FEES,     ACCEPTANCE    OF  SCHOOL   WORK    ON   APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHXLANTHBOFIG  SOHOOLS-Continued. 


Per  cent 

Books 
fu> 

lUshed 
free. 

of  pupils 

entering 

who 

finish 

school 

course. 

No 

« 

Not  re- 
I>orted. 

No 

85 

No 

88 

Not  re- 
ported. 

100 

None 
used. 

(•) 

...do 

(*) 

...do 

(•) 

Extent  to  which 
school  work  Is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprentioesnip,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Not  reported. 


.do. 


Not  as  any  part. 


.do. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


Hour  for  hour. 


Not  as  any  part. 


Oct.  2  to  ICar.  19. 


Sept.  27  to  Mar.  24.., 


Oct.  11  to  Mar.  25. 


Oct.  11  to  Apr.  30.... 


Sept.  1  to  July  23. 


do 


Oct.  1  to  Mar.  31^ 


At  begin- 
nine  of 
half-year 
terms. 


» ^Jl  V  ••••••* 


Any  time, 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year:  at 
anytime 
in  special 
cases. 


Any  time. 


...do. 


...do. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Saturday  2  to  6  p.  m. 


Monday.  Wednesdav, 
and  Thursday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m. 


Monday,  Wednes day, 
and  Fridfty,  sheet- 
metal  worlcers,  6  to  8 
p.  m.;  others,  7  to  0 
p.  m. 

Monday  to  Thursday,? 
to  9  p.m.  Pupils  at- 
tend 2  evenings  per 
week  except  in  print- 
ing, wood  earring, 
stone  earring,  and 
pottery,  1  evening  per 
week. 


Monday  to  Friday  8.20 
a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  1  to 
4.40  p.  m.;  Saturday, 
8.20  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Monday,  T  a  e  s  d  a 
Thunday,  and 
day,  8  to  11.30  a.  m.; 
each  boy  2  days  per 
week. 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.30  to  10  p.  m.;  each 
boy  2  evenings  per 
week. 


*  Twenty  years  for  woodwork,  wood  tuminc,  pottery,  and  advanced  dressmaking;  25  fur  wood  and  stone 
carving  and  cement  work;  18  for  printing,  and  lo  for  elementary  dressmaking. 

•  School  too  new  to  determine. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


NEW  YOBK. 

Brooklyn— Pratt  Institute: 
School  of  Househoki  Sdence 
and  Arts: 
Dafftdml 


iBDifiilii^«esftool., 


Brooklyn -Pratt      Institute: 
School  of  Science  and  Tedi- 
nology: 
Daytckool 


Bv€nhi§  Kkool. 


New  York— Baron  de  Hirsdi 
Trade  School  (da|r  tdkooJ). 


New  York— Clara  de  Hirsch 
Trade  School  (iay  tdiool) 


New  York— Hebrew  Techni- 
cal Institute: 
Daf  9ckool. 


Evening  9ekool. 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


Pwsons  accepted  as  pupils. 


1891 


1887 


1887 


1887 
1801 


11807 


1884 


1003 


Oeneral  limitations. 


Examination  as  to  fit- 
ness of  applicant. 


.do. 


Persons  fitted  by  na- 
ture or  experience  in 
trade. 


Persons  employed  in 
related  line  <»  work. 

Anv  able-bodied  Jew- 
isn  boy  who  can  read 
and  write  English. 


Dependent  and  needy 
Jewish  girls;  also 
non-Jewish  girls  up 
to  10  per  cent  of 
total  enrollment. 


Any  Jewish  boy  who 
can  pass  examina- 
tion In  arithmetic, 
English,  geography, 
and  United  Suites 
history. 


Any  deserving  me- 
chanic in  the  trade 
who  is  found  suita- 
ble for  instruction 
given. 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Lowest 


17 


17 


17 


16 
16 


14 


13 


Highest 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 

ao 


•  17 


17 


10 


None. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Tuition,  sewing,  $15 
per  term  of  3 
months;  dress- 
makinc,  S30  per 
term  m  3  months, 
or  $80  per  year,  $20 
of  which  is  re- 
funded as  wages; 
millinery,  $20  per 
term  of  3  montos. 
Other  fees  not  re- 
ported. 

Tuition,  sewing, 
$2.50perterm  of  3 
months;  dressuttk- 
tng,  $5  per  tenn  of 
3  months;  milU- 
nery,  elementary. 
$6  per  term  of  3 
months,  advanced 
$2J0.  Other  km 
not  reported. 


Tattkm.$20  per  term 

of  3  ««A"M**|  |M^' 

able  in  advanea: 
no  nfOBd:  V 
breakage  and  map 
terial  fee  for  term 
of  3  months. 

Tuition.  $15  per  6 
months;  no  provi^ 
slon  for  refund. 

None. 


Tuition, $2  per 
month  Ibr  nonresi- 
dents of  Clara  de 
Hirsch  Home  for 
Working  Qirls  who 
are  able  to  pay. 


None. 


$1   per 
materlaL 


Opened  in  1800. 


t  Samelunes  exception  is  made  and  older  girl  is  accepted. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF   SCHOOL    WORK   ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS-Oontinued. 


Per  cent 

of  pupils 

entering 

who 

finish 

school 

Extent    to    which 

Books 
fur- 
nished 

school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 

Dates  of  beginning  and 

When 

pupils 

may 

ending   ^of     school 

School  days  and  hours. 

free. 

as    training    for 
trade. 

jimr* 

enter. 

course. 

None 

Nearly 

Not  reported 

8ept.26  tothird  Thum- 
day  in  June  for  sew- 

At   be- 

Monday  to  Friday  9.10 

used. 

aU. 

ginnin  g 

a.  m.  to  12J25  p.  m.. 

• 

ing  and  millinery; 
dressmaking  contin- 
uous throughout  the 

of  term. 

and  1.20  to  4.05  p.  m., 
except  dressmaklne, 
fourth  term,  which  Is 

year. 

from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
and  1  to  6  p.  m.  Mon- 
day to  Friday,  and 
0  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 
Saturday. 

...do 

...do.. . . 

do 

Sept.  27  to  Mar.  25 

...do 

Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  7.30  to  9.30 

p.  m.    Sewing,  dress- 

making, and  elemen- 

tary millinery  2  eT»> 

nings  per  week;  ad- 
▼anoea    millinery    1 

evening  per  week. 

No 

50 

About  9  months.  In 

Sept.  20  to  June  17 

Any  time 

Monday   to   Friday,  9 

all  trades. 

by    ex- 

- a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with 
50  minutes  for  lunch- 

amina- 

tion. 

eon. 

No 

75  to  80 

Not  reported 

Last  of  September  to 

...do 

Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  7.30  to 

last  of  March. 

9.30  p.  m. 

No 

85 

do 

Middle  of  August  to 
middle  of  February; 

Within 

Monday  to  Thursday,  8 
a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.; 
Friday,  8  a.  m.  to  3.30 

*  V     a   V  Mm  m  AA 

first     3 

middle  of  February 

weeks  of 

to  middle  of  July. 

half-year 

p.  m.,  with  30  minutes 
lor  luncheon. 

Yes 

»80 

«90 

I       »100 

Takes  place  of  ap* 
prenttceshlp. 

Isept.ltoJulySl 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
<     a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  12.30 
I    to  6  p.  m. 

Yea 

80 

Not  reported 

Early   September  to 
end  of  June. 

. .  .do 

First  year.  Monday  to 
Friday,  9  a.  m.  to  12 
m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m.: 

second     and      third 

years,  Monday  to 
Thursday,  9  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  ana  1  to  5  p.  m.; 

Friday,  9  a.  m.  to  12 

m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m. 

None 
oaed. 

50 

•  •  •  •  •Clv*  •••«•••■••••• 

Early  September  to 
middle  of  May. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thunday,  7.30  to  9.30 
p.  m. 

*  Millinery. 

©reis**— 11 43 


« Sewing. 


•  Dressmaking. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES.  SCHOOL 

A.— PflII.AirrHBOPiC  SCHOOLS— Cantinued. 


Year 
seho<4 

Persons  accepted  as  papils. 

Locality  and  name  and  kind 

1 

ACDliinitter 

Fees,  deposits,  and 

of  school. 

was 
QBtab- 
n^ed. 

General  limitations. 

fmtnacm  (ye«a). 

bonds. 

Lowest 

Highpst. 

NEW  YORK— continued. 

New  "fork— Hebrew  Techni- 

1897 

Any  drl  (Jew  or  Gen- 
tUe)  unable  to   ge 
to  high  school  who 
promlMB  te  take  fsH 

14 

17 

Registration  fee  $2, 
if  able    to    pay. 

cal   School  (or    Girls  (da^ 

9chool). 

Tuition  fi  cents  a 

' 

weekivtiaowable 

eauTM.     Tbe  most 

to  pay;  free  seiiol- 
arsnips  ler  others. 

needy  pRtenwL 

New  Y«k— Hewietta  Trade 

1900 

AjiyeAe 

14 

None. 

None. 

Sdiool  iiitK;tf^-<  9  e  n  i  n  g 

jcftoof). 
New  Yoik-Itallao  Evmlns 
Trade  BAool  (tvemimg  $eko<H). 

1900 

do 

15 

None. 

^    ^    ^    ^     M  m^L^^r  A    ^    ^    ^  AAAAAAa     »    A^ 

^      V      ^      V      V    ^^»  ^^    V      ^     V     ^    ^^^^^^^      »      ^^ 

New  Yotk— New  York  Trade 

School: 

Dan  tchool ,. 

1881 

Any  yoang  man  whe 
can  read  and  write. 

17 

25 

Plumbing  4  months, 
$45;  painting,  sign, 
4    months,    W; 

^K^  ^*  ^»     ^•f'w  i*  «v  V    ••■••••••••••••• 

Expefksce     only 

necessary  in  takii^ 
cornice  and  skyligm 
work. 

painting  and  dec- 

orating, 4  months, 
$40;  bricklaying,  4 

months,  $40;  cor- 

nice and  skylight 
workers,  4  months, 
$40;    electrical 

workers.  4  months, 

$40;  carpentry,  4 
months  .>40;  steam 

and  hot  water  fit- 

ting,   3    monttis. 

$10;  payable  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 

sion for  refund. 

Evining  #ckoo{.«.«« 

1S81 

do 

17 

25 

Tuition  fees:  Paint- 
ing and  decorat- 

ing, first  year.  $12; 
second  and  third. 

1 

9i;palDtliM|  alga, 
first  year,  $12:  sec- 
ond and  third,  $6; 

, 

' 

black  smithing, 

first  year,  $12:  sec- 
ond and  third,  $6; 

pattern    making, 
first  year,  $12:  sec- 
oad  and  third,  $6; 

■ 

eteam  a»d  hot  wa- 
ter   fitting,    first 
year,  $14;  second 
and     third,     $7; 
printing,  first 
year,  $14;  second 
and  third,  $7;  cor- 

nice and  skylight 
unrkers,  Aist  year, 
$15;    second    and 
third,  $7.50;  brick- 
laying, first  year. 
$16;   second    and 

third,  $8;  plaster- 
ing, first  year.  $16; 
second  aad  third. 

18;  electrical  workers,  first  3f>ear,  $16; 

■ 

second  and  third,  $8;  plumbing,  first 
year,  $16,  second  and  third,  $8;  Fediio> 
lion  for  second  and  third  years  depend* 

ent  upon  first  yeai^  standing  and  at- 

tendance.   Paid  in  advance:  no  nro- 

visionl 

brreftind. 

1 

>  School  too  new  to  determine. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP,  ' 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

« 

A.— PHILANTHROPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Not  re- 
ported. 


None 
used. 

..do. ... 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Percent 

of  pupUs 

entering 

who 

finish 

school 

course. 


go 


Not  re- 
ported. 


97-99 


ao-83 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  Is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
tiade. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


Not  reported . 


(0 
0) 

Not  as  any  part. 


•  Uv  ••••••••••< 


School   continues 
throughout  year. 


Oct.  1  to  May] 

Oct.  1  to  June  1 


Dec  5  to  Mar.  20. 


Sept.  26  to  Mar.  29. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
half-year 
terms. 


Any  time . 


At  begin- 
ning of 
term. 


.do. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
a.m.to4i>.m.;  Ihoor 
intermission. 


Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.30  to  9  p.  m. 

Monday  to  ThnnKlay, 
7.30  to  9.20  p.m. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4  p.  m. ;  Saturday,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Monday  to  Saturday,  7 
to  9.30  p.  ro.;  each 
pupil  attends  3  eve- 
nings per  weelc. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  sctiool. 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


Persons  aooepted  as  pupils. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 

New  York— Pascal  Institute 
idajf  school). 


New  York— Preparatory 
Trade  School  {evening 
tckool). 


New  York— St.  George's  Even- 
ing Trade  School  {evening 


Rochester— Mechank»' 
tiite  of  Rochester: 
Dag  school 


Insti- 


1896 


1903 


1892 


'1885 


General  limitations. 


Any  female. 


Any  one  with  gram- 
mar school  educa- 
tion. 


Boys  who  attend  from 
some  church,  first, 
members  of  parish; 
second,  vacancies 
filled  by  others 
bringing  letters  from 
a  clergyman,  priest, 
or  raboi. 


Males  of  grammar 
school  education; 
any  female. 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Lowest  Highest 


14 


12 


U2 


16 


None. 


23 


21 


None. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


1  In  electrical  class,  14. 


Tuition,  $5  per 
month,  payable  bi 
advance;  scholar- 
ships entitling  to 
Slain  sewing, 
ressmaking,  and 
cooking,  costing 
$50,  provided  by 
phflantbropists. 

Tuition  fees:  Cai^ 
pen  try ,  plumbing, 
or  electrical  work- 
ers, 26  cents  per 
month;  dressmak- 
ing, 10  cents  per 
month;  millinery, 
15  cents  per 
month;  payable  In 
advance;  no  pro- 
vision for  refund. 

Tuition  fees:  Elec- 
trical workers  (in- 
side wiring), 
plumbing,  and 
sheet^meial  work- 
ers 2  evenings  per 
week,  15  cents  per 
month;  3  eve- 
nings. 25  cents  per 
month;  carpennv, 
2  evenings.  10 
cents;  3eveniiigSy 
15  cents;  i>ayable 
in    advance;    no 

}>rovision   for  re- 
und. 


Shop  fee,  12  per  term 
covering  cost  of 
materials  and 
power.  Tuition: 
Machinists,  wood- 
working or  electri- 
cians, 175  per  year 
or  S26  for  each  of  3 
terms;  dressmak- 
;  ing,  126  for  12 
,  weeks;  millinery, 
first  24  lessons.  18: 
second  |9,  tnira 
$10,  fourth  $10, 
payable  in  ad- 
vance; diploma 
fee  $2. 
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PEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. —Continued. 

A.~PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 
free. 


Per  cent 

of  pupils 

entering 

who 

flnbh 

school 

course. 


None 
used. 


No. 


None 
used. 


No. 


Very 
small. 


20 


17 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Not  as  any  part, 


...  .UO . . . ( 


.do. 


SO 


.do. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


Sept.  15  to  July  1. 


OctltoMayl 


Oct.  10  to  May  1. 


Sept  13  to  June  14. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Any  time 


•do 


At  begin* 
ning  of 
any  one 
of  three 
terms; 
at  any 
time  In 
unusual 
oases. 


•Opened  in  188& 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday.  0 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  ana  1  to 
5  p.  m. 


Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday 
7.45  to  9.15  p.  m.:  car- 

r^ntry  and  plumbing, 
evenings  i>er  week; 
electrical  workers,  3; 
millinery  and  dres»> 
making,  2. 


Monday  to  Friday.  7.30 
to  9  p.  m.;  one  cLsss  2 
evenings  and  the  other 
3  evenings  per  weelc 


Monday  to  Saturday. 
8.50  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
1  to  4.15  p.  m.  for 
males;  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  1  to  4  p.  m.  for 
females. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A,— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  naine  and  kind 
o(  school. 


NEW  TOBK— concluded. 

Roebester— Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  Roehater— Concld. 

Day  eooperwtive  school 


Evtnivg  tchool. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

High  Point—High  Point  Nor- 
^  mal  and  Industrial  School 
(Negro— <foy  tcAoo/). 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


Year 
school  I 

was  , 
estab-  , 
Ushed. ; 


General  limitations. 


(I)     I  Apprentices  of  Gleft- 
son  Worlcs. 


1885      Anyone. 


1891 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati— Jewish     Kitchen  j » 1893 
'Garden     Association     and 
(Trade  School  for  Girls  i^da^ 
tchool). 

Cincinnati.— Ohio  Mechanics'      1828 
Institute  (evening  tchool). 


Those  producing  cer- 
tificates of  good 
health. 


-\ny  Jewish  girl. 


Any  white  male. 


Ago  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Lowest;  Highest 


16 


14 


12 


12 


14 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


>  Not  reported, 
t  Males, 
s  Females. 


Tuition,  S7.50  per 
term  of  3  montos, 
paid  )>y  emj^yer. 

Tuition,  steam  en- 
gineers, SIO  for  36 
weeks;  gas  engi- 
necrft,  fi2  for  14 
weeks:  electiicians 
18,  112.  and  115, 
respectively,  for 
courses  1,  2,  and  3 
of  26  iK-eeks  each: 
pattern  makine, 
joinUig  and  cabi- 
net making,  ma- 
chinists or  tool 
makhig,$18  for  26 
weeks;  carpentry 
or  masonry,  %W  for 
26  weeks ;  pahiUng, 
sign.  18  for  26 
weeks;  sewing, 
$2.50.  tS,  and  $4 
for  first,  second, 
and  third  24  les- 
sons, respectively; 
dressmaking  SIO 
for  each  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  24 
lessons;  millinery, 
$4  for  each  first 
and  second  24  les- 
sons, and  S5  for 
each  third  and 
fourth  24  lessons; 
buttonhole  mak- 
ing. $3  for  12  le»> 
sons.  All  payable 
in  advance;  re- 
fund may  be  made. 
Certificate  fee,  25 
cents;  diploma.  S2. 


Doctor's  fee,  SI; 
door  key  deposit, 
25  cents.  Tul- 
tton,  residents, 
none;  nonresi- 
dents. S1.50  per 
month;  payaolo 
in  advance. 


None. 


Laboratory  fee.  S2; 
tuition  Coe,  SIO  per 
year. 


I 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE     OF    SCHOOL   WORK   ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Not  w- 
port«d. 

No 


Percent 

of  pupils 

enlermg 

who 

finish 

school 

course. 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  to  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprentioeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


«95 
•75 


Hour  for  hour. 


JNot  as  any  yart. 


20 


Not  re- 
portod. 

Not  re- 
ported. 


In  fun 


Not  reported. 


One  firm  aoeeptj 
eraduates.  allow- 
ing credit  for  1 
jrear. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


Sept  15  to  May  18. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

(*) 


Anytime 


School  continues 
throughout  year. 


Any  time. 


Sept.  2S  to  Apr.  10 do 


School  da>'s  and  hours. 


Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  1  to  2.30 
p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday  7.30 
to  0.30  p.  m;  steam  en- 
gineers, gas  engineers, 
and  chauffeurs,  1  eve- 
ning per  week;  elec- 
tricians, painting.sign, 
sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  button- 
hole making,  2  eve- 
nings per  week:  pat- 
tern making.  Joinery, 
and  cabinetmaking, 
machinists,  tool  mak- 
ing, carpentry,  and 
masonry,  3  evenings 
per  wecK. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  S  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  ana  1  to  5 
p.  m.,  20  minutes  re- 
cess each  half  day. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.15 
to  9.15  p.  m.,  two 
evenings  per  week. 


*  At  beginning  of  term  except  in  unusual  cases;  ''domestic  arts,  "students  must  enter  at  beginning  of  term. 
•MiUlneryinlOOO. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster— Thaddeus  Stevens 
Industrial  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania ((fay  dchool). 


Philadd  phia  —  Berean   Man- 
ual Training  and  Industrial 
School  (Negro): 
Day  dchool 


Evening  school. 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


1909 


1899 


1899 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Lowest 


Males  passing  mental 
and  physical  exami- 
nation; first,  indi- 
gent orphans;  sec- 
ond, other  ori^ians; 
third,  poor  boys  at 
large. 


Anyone 


.do. 


Philadelphia— Drexel    Insti- 
tute or  Art,  Science,  and 
Industry: 
Daftchooi 


Evening  school. 


<1891 


M891 


Males  must  pass  men- 
tal examination ;  fe- 
males must  pass 
trade  examination. 


16 


14 


14 


Highest 


18 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Males  miist  pass  exam- 
ination in  arithme- 
tic and  penmanship; 
females,  in  hand  and 
machine  sewing  for 
sewing  and  dress- 
making.and  in  addi- 
tion applicants  for 
dressmaxing  must 
submit  specimen 
garment  of  own 
work. 


15 


«14 
»15 


None. 


None. 


Tuition,  f0.30    per 
week. 


Tuition,  carpentry, 
uph(dstering  and 
chair  caning,  tail- 
oring, millinery, 
and  electrical 
woricers,  each  S15 
per  year;  dressmak- 
ing, 115  first  and 
second  years;  S20 
third  year;  paya- 
ble in  advance. 


>  At  b^Inning  of  school  year. 


Locker  deposit,  50 
cents,  re  funded 
upon  return  of 
key;  also  $5  break- 
age deposit  for 
men,  residue  to  be 
returned;  tuition 
fee  per  term  of  one- 
half  year,  machine 
construction,  $30; 
pattern  making, 
forging,  and  ma- 
chine construc- 
tion, $45;  sewing, 
hand  and  ma- 
chine, $12;  shirt- 
waist course,  $15; 
dressmaking,  $35; 
millinery,  short 
course,  Il5;  milli- 
nery, trade  course, 
$30;  payable  in 
advance;  no  re- 
fund except  ifi 
unusual  cases. 
Locker  deposit,  50 
cents,  refunded 
upon  return  of 
key.  For  males,  $3 
breakage  deposit, 
residue  to  be  returned;  tuition  per  term 
of  one-half  year,  machine  construction, 
pattern  making;  sewing,  shirt  waist; 
dressmaking,  first  year,  each  $5;  sew- 
ing, hand  and  machine,  $4;  dressmak- 
ing, second  year,$l():  dressmaking,  third 
year,  $7;  millinery,  first  year,  $7;  second 
year,  $8. 

'Males. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 
free. 


Yes. 


No. 


None 
used. 


No. 


No. 


Percent 

of  pupils 

entering 

who 

finish 

school 

course. 


75 


76 


{   :??} 


{ 


«76 
'85 


{ 


«60 
>90-05 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


In  full. 


In  fuU,  except  in 
corpenti/  and 
electrical  workers. 


|lnfu]]. 


} 


Not  as  any  part. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


Apr.  1  beginning  of 
year;  sffision  ex- 
tends throughout 
year  except  month 
of  August. 


October  to  June. 


Oct  5  to  June  18.. 


Sept.  15  to  June  15 


Oct.  1  to  Har.  31 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


0) 


Any  time. 


.do. . . . , 


.do. 


•  •  •Qv««««  •  •  • 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  5 
p.  m.;  from  Sept.  1  to 
Apr.  1  in  3d  year,  1  hour 
each  evening. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
m.  to  5.30  p.  m.;  Sat- 
urday, 8  a.  m.  to  1  p. 
m.  Tnirty  minutes 
for  luncheon. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8  to 
10  p.  m.,  2  eveninss 
per  week;  dressmac- 
ing  pupils  attend  4 
hours  Tnursday  after- 
noon of  3d  year. 


Males,  Monday  to  Fri- 
day, 0  a.  ni.  to  12  m., 
and  1  to  4  p.  m.;  f^ 
males,  sewing  and  mil- 
linery, short  course, 
2  periods  of  2  hours 
each  per  week;  mil- 
linery, trade  course, 
10  hours  per  week; 
dressmaking,  26hourB. 


Monday  to  Friday.  7  JO 
to  0.30  p.  m.  Pupils 
attend  2  eyenlnes  per 
week. 


'Females. 


«  Opened  in  1802. 


•  Opened  in  1002. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  namo  and  kind 
of  school. 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 

Philadelphia— Girard  College 
(dap  tcnool). 


Philadelphia— Hebrew  Educa- 
tion Society  {evenirtg  school). 


Philadelphia— Spring  Garden 
Institute: 
Dajf  school 

Evening  school 

Philadelphia— Temple     Uni- 
versity: 
Day  school 


19C0 


Evening  school. 


Pittsburg  (Allegheny)— Av- 
ery College  Training  School 
(Isegro— «ay  school). 


1890 


1891 


1879 


1894 


1894 


1849 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


(General  limitations. 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Lowest 


White  male  children 
orphaned  of  the 
father.  Pupils  enter 
trade  classes  after  3 
years  of  mechanical 
training. 

Anyone 


Common  school  edu- 
cation. 


Anyone. 


Grammar  school  edu- 
cation; ability  to  pass 
examination  in  plain 
and  machine  sewing 
to  enter  dressmak- 
ing. 


Ability  to  pass  exam- 
ination in  plain  hand 
or  machine  sewing. 


Abilitv  to  pass  sixth 
graae  public  school; 
making  declaration 
of  intention  to  follow 
trade  taken. 


14 


14 


>16 


14 


14 


14 


14 


Highest 


17 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


45 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


None. 


None. 


Matriculation  fee  $5. 
Tuition  120  per 
term  of  12  weeks, 
payable  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  reftind. 

Tuition  %5  per  year, 
payable  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  refund. 


Tuition:  Dressmak- 
ing—sewing, pre- 
paratory. 95  per 
term  of 4  months; 
technical,  $75  per 
year:  millinery, 
brief  course,  SIO 
per  term  of  4 
months;  technical 
course,  $75  per 
year;  combined 
course  (dressmak- 
ing and  millinery), 
SIW  per  year;  pay- 
able in  aidvance  at 
beginning  of  each 
term;  refbnd  made 
In  extraordinary 
cases. 

Tuition:  Dressmak- 
ing—sewing.  $5per 
term  of  4  months; 
brief  course,  $10: 
millinery,  brief 
course,  $10  per  term 
of  4  montM;  pay- 
able In  advance; 
refund  made  In  ex- 
traordinary 

None 


1  Usually,  but  left  to  option  of  teacher. 


s  School  too  new  to  determine. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF  SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. -Continued. 

A.— PHILAKTHBOnC  SCHOOLS^-Continued. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 
free. 


Yes. 


None 
used. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Yea. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 


who 

finished 

school 

course. 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ae* 
oepted  as  part  of 
tii^prenttce^p,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


96 


80 


(«) 


70 


90 


90 


•75 
«62J 


Generally  accepted 
for  SO  per  cent. 


About  50  per  cent  in 
sheet  metal  trades; 
not  as  any  part  in 
other  trades. 


Not  as  any  part. 


.do. 


Not  reported. 


.do. 


In  fuU. 


September  to  June. . 


School   continues 
througlioutyear. 


Oct.  3  to  June  16. 


Oct.  1  to  Apr.  1. 


Preparatory  courses 
Oct.  1  to  June  1; 
technical  and  com- 
bined courses,  Sept. 
15  to  Jime  15. 


Oct.  I  to  June  1 


First  Monday  In  Sep- 
tember to  last  Thun- 
day  in  May. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
halisrear 
terms. 


Any  time. 


Within  Arat 
month. 


.do. 


Anytime. 


.do. 


.do. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
OL  tol2m.  and  1  to  5 
p.  m.;  Saturday .  8  to  10 
a.  m.  Recess  10.15  a. 
m.  to  lO.ao  a.  m. 

Monday  to  Thursday,  7 
to  9  p.  m.,  except  sheet- 
metal  workers  2  houn 
extra  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 


Monday  to  Friday,  9  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  12.30 
to  3  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Saturday. 
E  ach  pupil  2  erenlngs 
from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
and  1  evening  8  to  9.30 
p.  m. 


Technical  course,  Mon- 
day. Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  9  a.  m.  to  2  p. 
m.,  with  20  minutes' 
intermission;  com- 
bined course,  Monday 
to  Friday,  9  a.  m.  tc  2 
p.  m.,  3  days,  with  20 
minutes' i  ntermiaston, 
and  2  days  of  150  min- 
utes each;  sewing,  2 
dajrs  of  50  minutes 
each;  millinery,  brief 
course,  six  50-minute 
periods  per  week. 


Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m.  Sewing, 
1  hour  2  evenings  per 
week;  other  trades  3 
•veoings,  2  of  2  boufs 
and  1  of  1]  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday,  9  a. 
m.  to  3.30  p.  m.,includ- 
ing  recess  of  30  min- 
utes. 


•  Dressmaking  and  millinery. 


«  Tailoring. 
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TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS-^ontinued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


PENNSTLTANIA— concluded. 


Pittsburg— Carnegie  Technical  \  1 1900 
Schools:  Margaret  Morrison 
C^amegle    School    {evening 
9chool), 


Pittsburg— Carnegie  Technical 
Schoob:  School  of  Applied 
Industries:  * 
Dap  dchool 


Evening  school. 


Williamson  School— Wllllara- 
son  Free  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades  (dag  tckool). 


(0 


0) 


•1888 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


Preference  is  given  to 
those  employed  dur- 
tng  day  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  their 
earnings. 


Letters  from  teachers 
or  employers  requir- 
ed. 


Pupils     working 
trades  selected. 


<)t 


Boys  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  common 
school  to  prove  sat* 
isfoctory  after  trlaL 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


17 


16 


(») 


16 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


18 


I  General  fee,  $2;  break' 
age,  SI;  soefeties, 
etc,  50  cents;  resi- 
due of  breakage 
fee  refunded.  Tui- 
tion: Residents  of 
Pittsburg,  $5  per 
vear;  nonrcsideots, 
$7  per  year;  pay- 
able in  advance; 
refund  in  extraor- 
dinary cases. 
Those  entering  at 
other  than  b<^Kln- 
nlng  of  year  must 
pay  fees  for  entire 
year. 


General  fee.  $10; 
breakage  deposit. 
$3.  residue  of 
which  is  refunded. 
Tuition,  residents 
of  Pittsburg.  $ao 
per  year;  others, 
$30,  paid  upon  en- 
trance. Those  en- 
tering in  middle 
of  year  pay  two- 
thirds  of  year's 
fee.  Refunds 
made  in  meritori- 
ous cases. 

General  fee,  $5; 
breakage  deposit, 
$5,  residue  of 
which  is  refunded. 
Tuition,  residents 
of  Pittsburg,  $5 
per  year;  others, 
17.  Those  enter- 
ing in  middle  of 
year  pay  two- 
thirds  of  year's 
fee.  Refunds 
made  in  meritori- 
ous cases. 

None 


*  Opened  in  1906. 

*  Sewing  and  dressmaking. 

*  Millinery. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 
free. 


Per  cent 

of  pupils 

entering 

who 

finisli 

school 

course. 


N  on  e  if 
used,    "i 


«78 
S96 


No. 


<K)to05 


No 60to05 


Yes. 


80 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


JNot  reported. 


Not    generally    ac- 
cepted. 


Not  reported. 


In  fun, 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


Second  Monday  in 
October  to  flnt  Fri- 
day in  May. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Any  time 
TOlor  to 
Christ- 
mas. 


First  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber to  last  Friday  in 
May. 


Second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober to  last  Fridanr 
inApriL 


Sept.  1  to  July  31. 


Anytime. 


...do. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 


Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  7.30  U 
9.30  p.m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  0 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  in- 
cluding 1  hour  Inter* 
mission. 


Monday  to  Friday.  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m. ;  eacn  pu- 
pil attends  3  evenings 
per  week. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  ana  1  to 
5p.m.;  third  year  pu- 

Sib  also  attena  Satur- 
ay8a.m.  to  11a.m.. 
and  in  last  7  months  or 
third  year  Monday  to 
Friday  8  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Carpentry,  bricklay- 
ing, and  stationary 
eng^eers.  2  evenings 
per  week;  pattern 
making  and  machin- 
ists, 3  evenings  per 
week. 


*  Formerly  "School  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen." 

*  Approxnnate  nrinimnm  age  for  apprentices,  17;  journeymen,  20. 

*  Opened  in  1891. 
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KEPORT  OF   THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Table  III.—YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILAHTH&OPIC   SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
cf  school. 


Year 

school 

was 

estab- 

lt«thed. 


BUODE  ISLAND. 

Providence— Watchman 
dostrial  Srhool  (Sejrro- 


In- 


Provldence — Rhode  liland 
School  of  Design  {ciening 
tchod). 


1908 


(') 


1K97 
1885 
1883 


SOUTH  CAROUN.V. 

Denmark— Voorhees  Indus- 
trial School  (Negro—doy 
ichool). 

May«svi]le— MaFesvUJe  In- 
dustrial and  Kdocational  In- 
wUtXLte  (Negro—dcy^cAoo/). 

Orangeburg— Claflin  Tnlver- 
slty  (Negro— doy  gchool). 


YIKGIXIA. 

Hampton— Hampton  Normal 
ana  Agricultural  Institute 
(Negro  and  Indian  « —day 
and  evening  schoola). 


Lawrence ville— St.  Paul  Nor-  >  •  1883 
mal  and  Industrial  School 
(Negro — day    and    evening 
school). 


Richmond— Virginia  Mechan-  |    1905 
ics'      Institute      (^evening  \ 
9chool).  I 

1 


1808 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

Fe«s,  deposits,  an<l 

Age  limit  for 

entraooe  (yeus). 

bonds. 

General  limitations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Mu^t    pa-w   examinft- 

17 

Tuition ,  f  10  per  year 
payable    in    ad- 

tions't bought  neces- 

sary by  president. 

vance  if  able:  if 
unable,  in  install- 
ments. 

Persons  engaged  dur< 
ing  the  day  in  trades 

16 

Locker  fee,  SI.  50 

cents  of  whicn  is 

taught  and  who  can 

refunded  on  sur- 

pass satisfoctory  ex- 

render of  key.  Tu- 

amination. 

ition.  $18  per  year, 
In  advance.  Free 
scholarships  are 
given  by  tne  State 

and  city  to  worthy 

applicants. 

.\nvone 

14 

None. 

Entrance  fee,  11.50. 
No  tuition. 

do 

13 

None. 

Entraooe  fee,  12. 
No  tuition. 

do 

14 

None. 

Registration  fee,  $2 
per  year.  Tuition 

governed  by  cul- 
tural work  taken. 

ranging  from  SIO 
to  $30  per  year. 

Those  passing  satisfac- 

17 

26 

Entrance    fee,  $10; 

tory     mental    and 

Incidental  fee,  $1 

physical    examina- 

per year  after  first 

tions   and   submit- 

year. Tuition  fee, 
$100     per     year. 

ting     evidence     of 

character. 

Many  scholarships 
are  at  disposal  of 
faculty. 

Must  pass  satisfactory 

16 

None. 

Entrance    fee,  $10. 

examination. 

Medical  fee  and 
incidental  fee  each 
S2  per  year,  pay- 
able in  advance. 
No  tuition. 

May  require  certificate 
from  last  school  at- 

15 

None. 

Tuition,  $3  per  year; 

payable    in    ad- 

tended. 

vance. 

» Incorporated  1877,  opened  1878. 

*  Not  reported- 

*  For  scnool  as  a  whole;  about  10  per  cent  for  bricklayers  and  plasterers. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OP   SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— (Continued. 

A.—PHILANTHBOFIC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Books 
iur- 

nishcKl 
free. 

Percent 
of  pupils 
enleiing 

vho 

finished 

school 

course. 

Extent    to    whi^ 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprentioBship ,  or 
as    training    for 
trade. 

Datcsof  beginning  and 
ending  of  &:;hool  year. 

When 

pupils 

may 
enter. 

School  days  and  hours. 

No 

08 

Not  as  any  part 

Oct.ltoMay28 

At  begin- 
ning  of 
half-year 
terms. 

Printing,  Monday  to 
Friday:  dressmak- 
ing, Tuesday  and 
Thursday,    8    to    10 

No 

• 

C) 

do 

Sept  26  to  May  31 

Anytime. 

Pum. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday,  7.15  to  9.15 
p.m. 

No 

No 

No 

»25 
35 
30 

In  full 

Not  determined 

In  full 

First  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober to  May  15. 

Oct.  18  to  May  18 

...do 

. . .do. ..... 

Monday   to    Friday,   7 

a.  m.  to  12  m.  ana  1  to 

5.30  p.m. 
Monday   to   Friday.  8 

a.  m.  to  12  m.  ana  i  to 

430  p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday,  8.15 

a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 

5p.  m. 

Sepitember  to  May.... 

No 

1 

(*)         Accepted  in  full  In 
all  trades. 

Trade  work  continues 
tbrougtiout    year; 
academkrwork,  Oct. 
1  to  June  1. 

At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year.» 

Trade  work,  Monday  to 
Saturday  8  a.  m.  to  12 
m.  and  1  to  5  p.  m.; 
academic  work,  7  to  9 
p.  m.,  6  6yening«  per 
week. 

None 

OMd. 

. .  .do  — 

96 

Two   yeart   in   all 
trades. 

Not  ij^ported 

School     continues 
tlirouftiout  year. 

Sept.  27  to  May  0 

Anytime.. 
...  do ...... 

Trade  work,  Monday  to 
Saturday  7.30  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  and  1  to  5  p.m.; 
common-school  in- 
struction 5  evenlnga 
per  week,  7  to  0  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  0.30  p.  m. 

«  Indians  admitted  in  1878. 

*  At  any  time  in  ezoeptioiial  cases. 

•  Opened  in  1884. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  lABOR. 


Table  IU,— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind  of 
school. 


ALABAMA. 

Normal— S  t  a  t  e  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  (Se- 
gny—daf  tchool.) 

AKKAMSAfl. 

Fort  Smith— Lincoln  nigh 
School  (Negro— dcy  tehooij, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport— State     Trade 
School: 
Day  tehool 

Day  cooperative  ichool 

Evening  tchooi 


New  Britain— State  Trade 
School  iday  school). 


South  Manchester— S  o  u  t  h 
Manchester  Evening  School 
(evening  school). 

Waterbury— \V  aterbury 
Evening  High  School  (eve- 
ning tchooi). 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBU. 

Washington— A  rmstrong 
Manual     Training     School 
(Negro): 
Day^ichool. 


Evening  ichool 1902 


Washington  —  McKinley 
Manual  Training  School 
(evening  school). 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

^ 

Year 

school 

was 

estab- 

llAhAH . 

Age  limit  for  en- 

Fees, deposits,  and 

trance  (years). 

bonds. 

General  limitations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1875 

1 

Anyone  who  can  road 
and  write. 

0) 

None. 

Tuition,none  for  res- 
idents of  State.  S5 
per  vear  for  non- 
residents. 

1902 

Any    pupil    of   high 
school. 

(«) 

21 

Tuition.none  for  res- 
idents of  district; 
not  reported  for 
nonresidents. 

1910 

Anyone 

14 

None. 

Tuition,    none   for 

residents  of  State; 
not  reported  for 
nonresidents. 

1910 

Apprentices    in    nui- 
cnlnists'  or  tool 

16 

None. 

do 

makers'  trade. 

1910 

Anyone 

14 

None. 

do 

1910 

Anyone   who  has  a 
rudimentarv  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic 
and  can  read,  write, 

M4 

None. 

do 

and  speak  English. 

1906 

Anyone  employed  dux^ 
ing  day. 

14 

None. 

Deposit  of  11;  re- 
funded if  45  even- 
ings are  attended. 

Tuition,    none  -  for 

190G 

Anyone  not  attending 

14 

None. 

day  school. 

residents  of  city; 
$3  per  year  for  noQ- 
rendents. 

1901 

Anvone   having    fln« 
ished  eighth  grade 

None.* 

None. 

Tuition,    none    for 

residents  of  Dis- 

of gram  mar  school  or 

trict  of  Columbia; 

equivalent;  anyone 

not  reported  for 

for  special  course. 

nonresidents; 
pupils  charged  for 
breakage. 

1902 

Anyone  having  com- 
mon-school   educa- 
tion. 

16 

None. 

Tuition , none  for  r»- 
idents  of  District 
of  Columbia;  not 
reported  for  non- 
residents. 

1909 

Anyone  not  attending 

14 

None. 

Tool  deposit,  25 
cents;  tuition. 

day  schooL 

none. 

1  None;  average  age,  17  years. 

3  None;  average  age,  probably  15  years. 


*  School  too  new  to  determine.     * 

*  Publio-school  pupils  under  14  may  attend  during  snmmir. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Percent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

Extent    to    which 

Books 

furnished 

free. 

school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as     training     for 
trade. 

Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  adiool  year. 

When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  hoon. 

course. 

No 

20 

Infnn 

Sept.  I  to  June  1 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  11.45  a.  m.  and  I  to 

•^^^ 

4  p.  m.;  Saturday,  7.30 

to  11.45  a.  m. 

None 

70 

do 

Sept.  20  to  June  3 

At  betrin- 

Monday  to  Friday,  0  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1.16  to 

used. 

•  ■  •  •  •^m^^  m  9  •••••••••••• 

.w  ^  ^p^   ^  ^      ^^^^       ^F^^      ^r    ^^"^H^i^r     ^^  V    V    V    V    V 

ning   of 

year. 

4p.  m. 

Yes 

(») 

EmptoTers     have 

School     continues 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 

agreed  to  give  cred- ;      throughout  year. 

m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  0 

it  for  2  years  in  car- 

p. m.;  Saturday,  8  a. 

pentry    and    ma- 

m. to  12  m. 

chinists'  trades. 

Yes 

(») 

Uour  for  hour Sept.  I  to  May  1 

...  do . . .... 

Monday  to  Saturday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.;  each 

mk^m  ^^  ^Jm^^        »^^  ^       ^A^  ^^  ^rf^^     V    V    V    *    V    V    A                ^"   ^^.^tr                     ^^               ^^       ^p^^»    ■"  ^9          ^*     ^      ^      ^     ^    w     ^ 

pupil  4  hours  per  week. 
Monday  to  Frioay, 7.30  to 

9.30  p.m.;  each  pupil 

3  evenings  per  week. 
Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 

m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  6 

Yes 

(*) 

School  too  new  to     School     continues 

...do 

determine. 

throughout  year. 

Yes 

(«) 

do ' do 

. .  .do. ..... 

p.  m.;  Saturday,  8  a. 

1 
1 

m.  to  12  m. 

None 

Ct) 

1 
Not  as  any  part ;  Oct.  19  to  Mar.  4 

...do 

Monday,      Tuesday, 

used. 

Thursday,    and    Fri- 
day, 7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Yes 

80 

Not  reported Oct.  15  to  Anr.  1 

. .  .do. ..... 

Monday,     Tuesday, 
Thursday,    aad    Fri- 

«"        —'-"-"'-' 

* 

day,  7.15  to  9.15  p.  m. 

No 

(•) 

In  full  for  plain  sew- 

Sept. 15  to  June  20 

At  begin- 

Regular  course  and  girls* 

ing,  dre^making. 

ning  of 

special  trade  course, 
Monday    to    Friday; 

and  millinery; 

half-year 

abotit  2  years  m 

terms.^ 

boys*  special  course, 

forging   and   ma- 

Mondav, Wednesday, 
and  Thursday;  regu- 

chine shop:    pre- 
pare to  take  ex- 

lar pupils,  9  a.  m.  to 
12.30  p.  m.  and  1  to 

amination  for  li- 

cense  to  enter 

2.30    p.    m.;    special 

steam  engineering 

pupils,  9  a.  m.  to  12.30 

and  automobile 

p.  m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m. 

care  and  operation. 

None 

70 

Not  as  any  part 

First  Monday  in  Octo- 

Anytime. 

Monday,  Wednesday, 

used. 

ber  to  fourth  Wed- 
nesday in  March. 

and  Friday,  8  to  10 
p.  m. 

. .  .do .... 

60 

Not  reported 

Dec.  I  to  Apr.  1 

...do 

Mondajr.      Wednesday 
and   Friday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  ni.     Machine- 

shop  practice,  cabinet- 
male  ing,    and    wood 

turning  divided  into 

two  groups,  first  group 

attends  1  evening  per 

week,  second  group  2 
evenings;  electrtnl 

workers   get   3   eve- 

nings. 

*  Special  pupils,  16. 

•  Pupils  withdraw  about  as  foUows:  First  year,  28  per  cent;  second,  25;  third,  12;  fSourth,  & 
'  Special  pupils  enter  any  time. 

97615**— 11 44 
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Table  m.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  khid 
of  school. 


GEORGIA. 

Columbus— Secondary  Indus- 
trial School  {dajf  school). 


ILLINOLS. 

Chicago — Albert  G.  Lane 
Technical  High  School  (eve- 
ning school). 

Chica^— II  0  r  ace  Mann 
(branch)  School  (carpenters' 
apprentices— day  achool). 

Chicapo— James  Otis  School 
(carpenters'  apprentices— 
aay  school). 

Chicago— Lake  High  School 
(evening  school). 

Chicago— Richard  T.  Crane 
Technical  High  School  (eve- 
ning school). 

Freeport— Freeport  High 
Scnool  (dag  cooperative 
school). 

INDIANA. 

Knlghtstown— Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of 
Indiana  (day  school). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Beverly— Beverly  Independ- 
ent Industrial  School  (inde- 
pendent •—day  cooperative 
school). 


Boston  — Boston  School  of 
Printing  and  Bookbinding ' 
(independent*— day  school). 


Boston— Central  Evening  In- 
dustrial School  (independ- 
ent • — evening  school). 

Boston— <  J  iris'  Trade  School 
(independent  ^—day  school). 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


190C 


1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 
1907 

1909 


1858 


1909 


1910 


1908 
"1909 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 

General  limitations. 

Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 

Lowest. 

Highsist. 

Any  boy  having  fin- 
ished seventh  grade 
public  school. 

Anyexcept  day-school 
pupils. 

Any  carpenter's  ap- 
prentices. 

.  ...do 

14 

14 

16 

16 

14 
14 

M4 
13 

14 

•14 

14 
14 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 

21 
•15 

21 

None. 

None. 
18 

Breakage  deposit ,  12; 
tu  tion,  none  for 
res.dents  of  city; 
$30   per  year  for 
nonresidents,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

Tuition,  none  .or 
residents:  nox  re- 
ported tor  non- 
residents. 

do 

do 

Anyexcept  day-school 

do 

pupils. 

do 

Tuition,    none    for 
residents  of  ciiy; 
13  per  month  for 
nonresidents. 

None 

Any  boy  able  to  pass 
high-school  entrance 
examination. 

Inmates  of  home  onlv; 

home    admits    or- 
phans and  children 
residing  in  the  State 
who  are  children  of 
soldiers  or  sailors. 

Boys     having    com- 
pleted    the     sixth 
grade  school  work. 

Pupils  of  The  Lyman 
School. 

Anv  resident  of  Bos- 

Tuition,   none    for 
residents  of  Bev- 
erly; not  reported 
for  uonrusiuents. 

Tuition,  none  for  res- 
idents: not  report- 
ed    for     nonresi- 
dents. 

do 

ton  working  at  trade 
during  day. 
Any  cirl 

Tuit  ion,  none  for  res- 
idents of  Boston; 
$8  per  month  to 
nonresidents,  paid 
by     town     from 
which      pupil 
comes,  one-nali  re- 
imbursed by  State. 

»  Except  to  indigent  pupils. 

'  Seldom  enter  before  15,  as  law  prohibits  employment  of  children  under  10  in  factories. 

»  School  too  new  to  determine. 

*  After  first  school  year  pupils  work  In  factorj'  on  Saturday. 


^  Pupils  must  leave  at  age  of  10,  unless  time  Is  extended  to  IS. 
<  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 
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PEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP. 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Xo. 


No. 


No. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes. 


1 


Percent 
of  pupils 
enterbg 

who 

finished 

school 

course. 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Dat^s  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 


55     InfulL Sept.  1  to  July  31 


Not  re-  ,  Not  reported, 
ported.  ' 


Oct.  18  to  Feb.  25. 


No.i 


No. ' 


97     Day  for  day Jan.  3  to  Mar.  31 


Small do. 


.do. 


No 05     Not  reported Oct.  18  to  Feb.  25 

No 20   do do 


C»)         A  bout  50  per  cent . . .    Sept.  1  to  June  24 


Net  re-     Not  as  any  part, 
ported. ' 


Sept  15  to  June  23. 


(«) 


(») 


N  o  n  ft  '  r 
used.     \ 

Yes.... 


School  too  new    to 
determine. 


Aug.  1  to  July  16. 


Not  as  any  part Sept.  8  to  June  22 


10  V2   [Not  as  any  part 

73  About  50  percent  in 
dn^ssmaking  and 
millinery. 


Oct.  4  to  Mar.  18.. 
Sept.  15  to  June  22. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


At  beigin- 
nine  of 
half  yev 
terms. 


Any  time 


.do. 


.do.... 


...do. 


At  l)egin- 
ning  of 
school 
year. 


Any  Ume 
. . . do 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4  p.  m.;  Saturday  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  k.30 

to  11 .30  a.  m.  and  12  m. 

to  2.30  p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday.  8  to 

11.30  a.  m.  and  12  m. 

to  1.30  p.  m. 
Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 

to  0.30  p.  m. 
Do. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.45 
a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.;  14 
hours  intermission  al 
noon.* 


Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  ana  1.30 
to  4  p.  m. 


Theory,  Monday  to  Fri- 
day, H  to  11.45  a.  ro. 
and  1  to  5  p.  m.;  prac- 
tice, Monday  to  Fri- 
day. 7  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  I  to5p.  m.;Saturo 
day.  7  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
alternate  weeks. 

Monday  to  Friday, 
printing,  9  a.  ro.  lo  12 
m.  and  1  to  5  p«  ro.; 
bookbinding,  9  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  1.45  to 
3.45  p.  m. 

{Monday.  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  ra. 
Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
to  5  i).  m.;  1  hour  loc 
termission. 


^  Formerly  railed  Pre- Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Dookblndlng. 

•  May  enter  l)ookbinding  at  13. 

•  Steam  enpineerinp  and  machinists. 
"  Interior  deooratintf. 

11  As  a  philanthropic  entoprlse  In  1904. 
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Table  IH,— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOD 

B.— PXTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

• 

Year 

school 

was 

estab- 

Locality and  name  and  kind 

Age  limit  for  en- 

Fees, deposittf,  and 

.of  school. 

trance  (years). 

bonds. 

lished. 

General  limitations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

MASSACHUSETTS— continued. 

Boston— Glenway   Industrial 
Classes.  Oliver  Wendell 
Uoimes  School  District  (day 

1909 

Anyone  who  does  not 

12 

None. 

Tuition .  none  for  res- 

intend to  graduate 

idents:  not  re- 
ported   for    non- 

in academic  course. 

9chool), 

residents. 

Boston— nigh  School  of  Prac- 

1907 

Graduates  of  city 

13 

None. 

Tuition,  none  for  res- 

tical Arts  (day  xkool). 

grammar  school  or 
by  examination. 

idents  of  Boston; 

*90  per  year  for 

nonresidents. 

Boston— Quincy  School  (day 

1909 

Anyone  who  docs  not 

12 

None. 

Tuition,    none    for 

achool). 

intend  to  graduate 

residents:  not  re- 
ported   for    non- 

in academic  course. 

residents. 

Cambridee— Evening    Indus- 
trial School  (indei>endent<— 

1906 

Any  male  resident  of 

14 

None. 

Damage  deposit,  fS; 
residue  refunded. 

Cambridge  who  is 
employed      during 

etenin^'  Bchool), 

Tuition,  none  for 

day. 

residents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 

Chloopee— Chioopee  Industrial 

1908 

Anv  high-school  boy 

None. 

None. 

Tuit  ion,  none  for  res- 

School  (day  tckool). 

electing  the  course. 

i  dents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 

Chlcopee— Chloopee   Evening 

1906 

Anyone  worldng  dur- 
ing  day  at  trades 

14 

None. 

Tool  deposit,  $3;  re- 

Industrial    School     (inde* 

fund  made  upon 

pendent*— n-rniny  9chool). 

taught. 

their  return  In 
good  order;  tul- 
uon,  none  for  resi- 
dents; not  reported 
for  nonresidents. 

Fall  River  —  Bradford  Durfe  ? 

1904 

Anyone  desiring  to  be- 

16 

None. 

Tuition,    none    for 

Textile  School  of  FaU  River 

come  more  proficient 

State  residents;  $5 

(independent      Incorporat- 

In occupations 

per  year  for  non- 
residents of  State 

ed  *— evening  school). 

taught,  or  to  gain  a 

knowledge  of  a  cot- 

for each  subject. 

ton  mill  occupation 

or  of  the  industry  as 

a  whole. 

Fitchburg  —  Fitchburg  nif;h 
School    (day    cooperative 

1908 

Anyone  able  to  enter 
high  school. 

15 

None. 

Tuition,    none    for 

residents:  not  re- 
ported   for    non- 

school). 

residents. 

Lawrenoe  —  Lawrence  Indus- 

trial School  (independent ') : 

Day  school 

1909 

Anyone  having  com- 
pleted first  5  grades 

14 

None. 

Tuition,     none     to 

*  ■ 

*^  %#u^  • 

residents  of  Law- 

of public  school. 

rence;  $100  per 
year  (regardless  of 
course  or  courses 
tAken)  for  non- 
residents, paid  by 
city  or  town  from 
which  they  come, 
one*hfUf  r  e  i  m  - 
bursed  by  State. 

Evening  school 

1908 

Anyone 

14 

None. 

Tuition,    none     to 

residents  of  Law- 
rence: $25  per  year 
to  nonresidents, 
I»id  by  city  or 
town  from  which 
they  come,  on> 
half  refunded  by 

State. 

>  School  too  new  to  determine. 


«  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. GENERAL  TABLES. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued, 


Per  oent 
of  pupils 
entenng 

who 

finished 

school 

Extent    to    which 

J 

Books 

furnished 

free. 

school  work  is  ac- 

When 

cepted  as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as     training    for 
trade. 

Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 

pupils 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  hours. 

Ycsj.... 

course. 

(») 

Not  as  any  i>art 

Sept  8  to  June  22 

At  begin- 

Monday to  Friday,  9  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  2  to  4 

ning  of 

school 

p.  m. 

- 

year. 

Yes 

(») 

School  too  new  to 

First  Wednesday 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Friday,  9  a. 

determine. 

after  Labor  Day  to 
last  of  June. 

m.  to  2.17  p.  m.;  37 
minutes  Intermission 
and  10  minutes  con- 
sumed in  opening 
each  day. 

Yes 

0) 

Not  as  any  part 

Sept.  8  to  June  22 

At  begin- 

Monday to  Friday.  9  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  2  to  4 

ning  of 

• 

school 
year. 

p.  m. 

None 
used. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

^     ^     ^     ^     ^    m^L^^P  ^     ^^^^^A^^dA^^^ 

Second    Monday    in 
October  to  last  Frl- 

Any  time. 

Monday.  Wednesday, 
and    Friday,   7.30  to 

9      W      m      W     m     ^f^^^    V      WW^W^WW^WW^W^ 

day  in  March. 

9.30  p.  m. 

Yes 

0) 

do 

Day  after  Labor  Day 
to  school  day  nearest 

At  begin- 
ning of 

Monday  to  Friday,  first 
and  second  years,  8.30 

to  Jime  30. 

school 
year. 

a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.;  third 
and  fourth  years,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  2 
afternoons  per  week 
from  2.30  to  4  p.  m. 

None 

0) 

do 

Cot  1  to  Apr.  1 

. .  .uO.  ..... 

Monday  to  Friday,  7  to 

used. 

- 

9  p.  m.;  pupils  takine 
shop  work  only  attend 
2  evenings  per  week; 
those  taking  drawing 
also  attend  4  evenings. 

No 

50 

Accepted   In   part; 

Sept  26  to  Mar.  24.... 

Any  time 

Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,   and    Fri- 

extent   not    re- 

during 

ported. 

first 
month.t 

day,  7.30  to  9.15  p.  m,; 
each  pupil  2  eveninra 
per  week ;  cotton  grad- 
ing and  stapling  Sat- 

urday from  2    to   4 

Yes 

0) 

Hour  for  hoar 

Sept7toJuJy7 

y.  ui. 

Any  time.  Monday   to   Friday,  8 
1     a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.:  20 

minutes  intermission. 

Yes 

(») 

School  too  new  to 
determine. 

Sept  8  to  July  1 

do 

Monday  to  Friday,  8.15 

a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  2 

to  4  p.  m.;  hours  vary 

with  different  classes. 

Yes 

67 

Accepted   as   part; 
extent  not  re- 

OotTtoMar.lO  

•  •  • Uw •  • •  •  •  • 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.15 

to  9.15  p.  m.;  firemen 

ported. 

and  steam  engineers.  2 
evenings   per    week; 

other  courses  1  eve- 

ning. 

«  By  special  provision  thereafter. 


f  For  ezplaoatton  of  this  term,  see  page  503. 
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Table  III.-YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.— PXTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


—  t 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued . 

LoweM—LoweU  Textile  School- 
(Independent      Incorporat- 
ed I — hftning  school). 


New  Bedford— New  Bedford 
Industrial  School  (independ- 
ent*): 
Dap  fchool 


EvtfUnftekooL. 


New  Bedford— New  Bedford 
Textile  School  (independ- 
ent incorporated  '  -evening 
Khool). 


Newton— Newton  Industrial 
School  (independent  3— <f ay 
achool). 


SprinKfield  -Evening    School 
of  Trades  {evening  Khool). 


1887 


U90S 


6  1908 


1S99 


1909 


1898 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


.Vnyone  who  is  gradu- 
ate of  grammar 
school  or  who  can 

Eass  an  examination 
I    arithmetic   and 
English. 


Anyone  who  can  read 
and  speak  English 
and  who  is  of  legal 
age  to  begin  work. 


Anyone  desiring  ad- 
vancement In  occu- 
pation and  also  wo- 
men wishing  to  take 
up  one  of  occupa- 
tions taught. 


Anyone  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  arith- 
metic and  English. 


Any  boy, 


Anyone,  but  prefer- 
ence given  those  em- 
ployed and  former 
public  school  pupils 
of  city. 


Age  limit  for  enr 
trance  (years). 


Lowest. 


Nosw. 


14 


U 


16 


14 


Highest. 


Nooe. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


18 


None. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Breakage  deposit,  $5 
for  fu^t  and  sec- 
ond yeare;  $10  for 
third  and  fourth 
years;  re^due  re- 
fimded;  tnlUon, 
none  for  residents 
of  Lowell;  non- 
residents, $5  per 
year  for  each 
course;  no  refund 
except  by  vote  of 
directors. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  New 
Bedford;  $15  per 
month  for  non- 
residents, one^aif 
refunded  If  pupU 
leave  before  ena  of 
month;  paid  hj 
municipality,  one- 
half  refunded  by 
State. 
Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  New 
Bedford;  fixed  by 
State  board  of  edu- 
cation for  nonresl* 
dents  (paid  by 
munlcip^ity  from 
which  nonresident 
comes,  one  -  half 
refunded  by 
State). 
Breakage  deposit, 
$2.50;  resldue^re- 
funded;  tuition, 
none  for  residents 
not  reported  for 
nonresidents. 
Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  New- 
ton; $100  per  year 
for  complete 
course  to  non- 
residents. 
Material  fee  to  resi- 
dents of  Spring- 
field.  mach  ineshop 
practice  and  tool 
making,  15;  elec- 
t  r  1  c  I  a  n  s,  $4; 
p  1  u  m  b  I  n  g,  $8: 
woodworking  and 
patternmaking,$5 
per  term  of  24  weeks;  tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  Springfield;  nonresidents, 
electricians,  $10;  machine-shop  practice 
and  tool  making.  $15;  plumoing.  $15; 
woodworking  and  pattern  making,  $15; 
per  term  of  24  weeks. 


1  For  explanallon  of  this  term,  see  page  503. 
•  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 
»  Opened  hi  1909. 
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FEES,  ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL  WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Books 

furnished 

free. 


No. 


Yes, 


No. 


No. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

course. 


70 


(*) 


65 


GO 


Yes. 


No. 


0) 


75 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticesnip,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Accepted  as  part; 
extent  not  re- 
ported. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


■  •  m  •  m  Uw  •    •    •••••< 


Nut  as  any  part. 


School   too  new  to 
determine. 


Not  as  any  part. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 


Oct.  15  to  Mar.  20. 


Sept.  S  to  June  30. 


Oct.  1  to  about  May  20. 


Oct.  10  to  Mar.  17. 


Bay  after  Labor  Day 
to  nearest  Friday  to 
July  15. 


Oct.  10  to  Apr.  1, 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


During 
first  6 
weeks 
ofschool 
year. 


Any  time. 


.do. ... 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

...do 


School  days  and  hoivs. 


Monday,  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and 
Friday,  7.30  to  9  p.  m.; 
each  course  2  evenings 
per  week. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.15 
to  4.15  n.  m.;  Satur* 
day,  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.;  each 
pupil  attends  2  even* 
ings  per  week. 


Any  time . 


Monday,  Tuesday; 
Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, 7.30  to  9.15  p  .ra., 
each  pupil  2  evenings 
per  weefc. 

Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.15  to  9.15  p.  m. 
Electricians,  nia> 

chine  shop  practioe 
and  tool  making  3 
evenings  per  week, 
plum  bing  4.  and  wood- 
working and  pattern* 
making  3. 


<  School  too  now  to  determine. 
»  Opened  in  1910. 
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Table  HI.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


r- 

Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

• 

Year 
school 

was 
estab- 

Locality  and  name  and  kind 

Age  limit  for  en- 

Fees, deposits,  and 

of  school. 

trance  (years). 

bonds. 

lished. 

General  limitations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

MASSACHUSETTS— concluded. 

Springfield— Springfield    Vo- 
cational School  (day  school). 

1909 

Boys     recommended 

U 

None. 

Tuition,    none    for 

by     principals     of 
grammar  scnools. 

residents     of 
Springfield;      not 

reported  for  non- 

residents. 

Worcester— Worcester   Trade 

1910 

Favor  boys  who  have 

14 

None. 

Tuition,  none  to  resi- 

School (Independent  *—<foy 

been    admitted    to 

dents  of  Worces- 

9chool). 

high  school;  others 
who  can  not  attend 
high  school,  if  suited 
to  work. 

ter;   for    nonresi- 
dents fixed  by 
board  of  trustees, 
approved  by  State 
board,      one-hall 
paid  by  State  and 
one-half  by  mu- 

nicipality     from 

which  nonresident 

comes. 

IflCHIOAN. 

Sadnaw  (East  Side)— Trade 
School  {dap  gchooi). 

1910 

Boys  residing  in  Sagi- 
naw, east  side. 

14 

16 

Tuition,    none    for 

residents:  not  re- 
pcMted    for    non- 

residents. 

lILSSLSSlPn. 

Alcorn— Alcorn    Agricultural 
and      Meehanioal     College 

1878 

Anyone;  if  from  char- 

15 

None. 

Doctor's  fee,i2.50per 

t  e  r  e  d     institution 

per  year;  furniture 
fee,  $1.50  per  year; 

(Negro— <iay  »chool). 

must  present  certif- 

icate  of  honorable 

contingent  fee.  $3 
per  year;  fticl  fee, 
$3.50  per  year;  tui- 

dismission. 

tion,  none  for  resi- 

dents of  State;  $15 

per  yeftf  for  non- 
refiidents;  pa3rable 

in    advance;    no 

refund. 

Columbus— Mississippi  Indus- 
trial Institute  and  College 

*1884 

Limited  number  from 

16 

None. 

Matriculation  fee.  $5 
per  year;  hospital 
lee,  $5  per  year; 

each  county  of  State; 

(day  school). 

must  be  healthy  and 

furnish  certificate  of 

tuition,  none  for 

character. 

residents  of  State: 
not    determhied 
for  nonresidents. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bordentown— Manual   Train- 

1894 

Residents  of  State 

14 

None. 

Matriculation  fee  ,$1 ; 

ing  and   Industrial   School 

medical  fee,  $1.25 

for  Colored  Youth  (Negro- 

per  year;  tuitton, 

day  school). 

none. 

Newark— Newark     Technical 

1885 

Applicants  for  electri- 

16 

None. 

To<d    deposit     for 

School  (evening  school). 

cal   workers'  course 

plumbing  and  elec- 
trical wiring  course 

pass  examination  in 

arithmetic;  plumb- 

$5, refunded;  tui- 

ers, in  addition  to 

tion,  none  for  those 

examination,  must 

too  poor;  electro- 

have  had  1   year's 

plating,  $7.50  per  half  year,  first  year, 
|5  per  naif  year,  second  year;  electrical 

experience;      those 

• 

entering  electroplat- 
ing   are    admitted 

wiring.  $5  per  half  year;  plumbing,  S5 
per  half  year;  payable  in  advance;  re^ 
fund  may  be  made  upon  application  to 

without     examina- 

tion. 

trustee 

s. 

>  School  too  new  to  determine. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  p.  97. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. -Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Books 

furnished 

free. 

Percent 
of  pupils 
enlenng 

who 

finished 

school 

course. 

Extent    to    which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as    training    for 
trade. 

Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 

When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  hours. 

Yes 

Yes 

(0 

Not  as  any  part 

School  too  new  to 
determine. 

Sept.  to  July 

At  or  near 
begin- 
ning  of 
term  in 
Sept.  or 
in  Feb. 

At  begin- 
ning  of 
quarter. 

Monday    to    Friday,  9 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  2  to 
5  p.  m.;  recess  of  45 
minutes. 

Monday    to    Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
5  p.  m.;  Saturday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  may  be 
required. 

Sept.  1  to  July  31 

None 
used. 

0) 

do 

Sept.  1  to  June  24 

At  begin- 
ning  of 
year. 

Monday    to    Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30 
to  3.30  p.  m. 

No 

40 

In  fun 

Sept.  7  to  May  24 

At  beirtn- 
ning  of 
any    of 
three 
terms. 

Monday  to  Friday.  7.40 

a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.  and 
2  to  5  p.  m. 

No 

fiO 

do 

Sept  22  to  June  1 

At  discre- 
tion   of 
presi- 
dent. 

Monday   to  Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and 
2  to  5  p.  m.;  industrial 
classes  are  scattered, 
consequently      hours 
will  not  conform  wlUi 
total  hours  shown  on 
Table  I. 

Yes 

No 

85 
10 

Not  as  any  part 

do 

Oct.  1  to  May  31 

First  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber to  second  Friday 
In  May. 

Any  time. 

per  week  a 
per  week;  i 
hours  each 
week;  elecl 
days  of  1  h( 
each  per  w< 
2  hours  p< 
year,  3  daj 
daysof  lh< 
year,  4  day 

Monday  to  Friday.  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30 
to4p.  m.;  Saturday,  8 
to  12  m.;  1  hour  recess 
each  week. 
Monday  to  Friday,  6.30 
to  ».30  p.  m.;  electro- 
plating, first   year,  2 
davs  01  2  hours  each 
nd  2  days  of  1  hour  each 
second  year,  3  days  of  2 
and  1  of  1  hour  each  per 
Tlcal  wiring,  first  year,  2 
9ur  each  and  1  of  2  hours 
?ek;  second  year,  1  day  of 
»r  week;  plumbing,  first 
rs  of  2  hours  each  and  2 
nsT  each  per  week;  second 
s  of  2hours  each  per  week* 

sOpenedin  1885. 
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Table  m.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL   DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


Persons  accepted  as  fiupils. 


NEW  JERSEY— concluded. 

Newark— Sara  A.  Fawcett 
Drawing  School  {evening 
school). 


Newark— Warren  Street  Ele- 
mentary Industrial  School 
{day  school.) 


NEW    YORK 

Albany— Vocational      School 
{day  school). 


Brooklyn— BrooklynEvoning 
Technical  and  Trade  School 
{evening  school). 

Buffalo— Seneca  Vocational 
School  {day  school). 


Buffalo— Technical     E\-ening 
J    B-ighSchool  {evening school). 


G  1  o  V  e  r  s  V 11 1  o— Vocational 
School  *  {day  school). 

Hudson— Industrial      School 
{day  school). 

Iroquois — Thomas         Indian 
School  {Indi^Ln— day  school). 


Lancaster— Industrial  De- 
partment, Lancaster  Public 
Schools  {day  school). 

Long  Island  City— Long  Island 
City  Evening  High  and 
Trade  School  (rtenini^  *cAoo7) . 

New  York— Industrial  Eve- 
ning School  (mostly  Negro — 
evening  school). 

New  York— Manhat  tan  Trade 
School  for  Gh-ls  {day  school). 


1908 


1910 


1909 
1905 
1909 

1901 

1909 

1909 

1875 

1909 

1905 

1905 

U902 


General  limitations. 


Anyone   qualified   to 
take  the  course. 


Bovs  who  have  com- 

fleted  filth  grade  In 
he  city  schools  and 
show  adaptation  for 
hand  work. 


Anyone  having  com- 
pleted sixth  grade. 


Adults    or    grammar 
school  graduates. 


Public  school  bojrs 
who  have  completed 
sixth  grade  or  who 
are  13  years  of  ago  or 
over. 

Anyone  working  at 
trades  taught  or  who 
has  passed  through 
grammar  school. 

Any  boy  or  girl  from 
grammar  or  high 
school. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who 
has  completed  sixth 
grade. 

Orphan,  de-stitute.  or 
needy  Indian  chil- 
dren of  New  York 
State  reservations. 

Any  boy  from  seventh 
and  higher  grades. 


Anyone  working  dur- 
ing day. 

Anyone 


Any  girl  graduate  of 
eighth  grade  who 
can  pass  examina- 
tion in  reading,  writ- 
ing, common  and 
decimal  fractions, 
weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

1  School  too  new  to  determine. 

•  There  is  also  an  evening  school;  see  Table  I. 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


Lowest.'  Highest. 


15 


14 


None. 


15 


12 


18 


14 


14 


Not  re- 
ported. 

(») 


16 
IG 
II 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


18 


18 


Not  re- 
ported. 

None. 


None. 

None. 

17 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  S20per 
year  for  nonresi- 
dents, payable  in 
advance;  no  pro- 
vision for  refund. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  non- 
residents. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  city; 
nonresidents  tld 
per  year. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 

do 


Entrance  fee,  $2,  to 
be  refunded  after 
an  attendance  of 
43  per  cent  of  term ; 
tuition  fee,  none. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 

Sorted  for  nonresi- 
ents. 
do 


Tuition,  none. 


Tuition,    none    for 
residents;  not  re- 

Sorted  for  nonresi- 
ents. 
....do 

....do 

....do 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


None 
used. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


None 

usc'd. 


Yes 


Yes 


Not   re- 
ported. 

Yt  s 


YC3 


No. 


None 
used. 

None 
ased. 


Yes. 


af%S^^L    Extent    to    which  | 
of  pupils  ,      g^jj^j  ^,^^j^  ,g  ^^  I 

oepted  as  part  of  i  Dates  of  lieginning  and 
apprenticeship. or  ending  of  school  year, 
as  training  for 
trade.  I 


entering  , 
who     I 

finished  , 
school  ' 
course 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


(') 


Not  re- 
port4id. 

60 


0) 


90 


85 


80 


85 


(0 


A1>out  1. 


Not    re- 
ported. 


I 


75  I  Not  as  any  part . 


Oct.  1  to  Apr.  30 


'  Sept.  12  to  June  30 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


Sept.  13  to  Jime  17 do 


Third  Monday  in  Sep-   . .  .do. 
teraber  to  middle  of  , 
May. 

First  Monday  in  Sep-  |...do. 
tember  to  June  25.     i 


I 


Not  as  any  part September  to  April ...    At  begha- 

ning  of 
school 
year. 


Sch(X)l  too  new    to  '  .Vug.  30  to  June  23. 
determine.  ! 


Not  as  any  part 1  Sept.  7  to  June  22. 

I 
Sept.  1  to  June  30. 


do. 


.do September  to  June. 


Not  reported Third  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember to  middle  of 
May. 

Varies    with    Indl-     Last  week  in  Septem- 


.do  ... 


viduals. 

Qualiflod  for  skilled 
workers  in  mount- 
ing and  machine 
operating;  as  as- 
sistants in  dress- 
making and  milli- 
nery. 


bcr  to  Easter. 

I 

School     continues  ' 
throughout  year,  ex- 1 
cept  vacations,  ag- 
gregating 4  weeks. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
half-year 
terms. 

At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

Any  time. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

Any  time. 


.  .do 


.do. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  0  30  p.  m.;  each 
pupil  2  evenings  per 
week. 


Monday  to  Frldav,  9 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
a.  ra.  to  3.15  p.  m.;  45 
minutes  intermissiou. 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.45  to  9.45  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
m.  to  2  p.  m. ;  30  min- 
utes Intermission. 


Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
to  11.45  a.  m.  and  1.15 
to  3.15  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
to  11.25  a.  m.  ana  1  to 
3.25  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
a.  m.-to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4.30.p.  m.;  also  7.15  to 
8.15  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday.  9  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
3.30  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  9  a. 
m.  to  12.15  p.  m.  and 
1.15  to  5  p  ra.  Close 
during  July  and  Au- 
gust at  3  p.  m. 


'  None;  but  admission  of  pupils  under  14  is  discotiraged. 
*  As  a  New  York  public  school,  1910. 
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Table  III. 


-YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.— PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


NEW  YORK— concluded. 

New  York— StuyvesantEvo- 
nlng  Trade  School  (evening 
tchool). 

New  York— Vocational  School 
for  Boys  {day  school). 


New  York— Washington  Ir- 
ving High  School  (day 
school). 


Rochester— School  of  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Domestic 
Art  {day  school). 


Rochester— Shop  School  ( Lex- 
ington Avenue — day  school). 


Rochester— S  hop  School 
(Washington  School— <tey 
school). 

Schenectady— I  ndustrial 
School  {day  school). 


Syracuse— Syracuse  Technical 
High  School  {day  school). 


Yonkers— T  r  a  d  e  School  of 
Yonkers: 
Day  school 


Evening  school . 


Yonkers— Yonkers  Vocational 
School  (day  school). 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati— Cincinnati  C  o  n  - 
tinuatton  School  (day  co- 
operative SCh<H)l). 


Clncbinatl -Cincinnati     F.ve- 
Dlng  School  (evening  school). 


1906 


1909 


1902 


11909 


S1908 

1909 
1909 

1908 


•1909 


1910 


1910 


1909 


1906 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


Lowest. 


Any  male. 


Any  boy  having  com- 
pleted eighth  grade, 
admitted  on  ap- 
proval of  principal. 

Qlrls  having  com- 
pleted elementary 
school  work  or  hav- 
ing ability  to  pass 
such  examination. 

Girls  having  com- 
pleted sixth  grade. 


Boys  who  have  com- 
p  1  e  t  e  d  the  sixth 
grade. 


.do. 


do. 


14 


14 


13 


14 


Highest. 


14 


Anyone  having  com- 
p  1  e  t  e  d  grammar 

•  school  or  its  equiva- 
lent or  given  evi- 
dence of  ability  to 
take  up  the  work. 


Anvone  having  com- 
pleted seventh  grade. 


Anyone. 


Anyone  having  com- 
pleted sixth  grade. 


Apprentices  in  shops. 


Females  not  attending 
day  school. 


14 
14 

None. 


14 


16 


None. 


16 


14 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


18 


18 


17 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bcmds. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Tuitk>n,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 

do 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  non- 
residents, <17  i>er 
year. 


Tuition,  none   for 
residents;  not  r&- 

Sorted  for  nonresi- 
ents. 
....do 

...do 

....do 


Tuition,  none  tor 
residents;  $1  per 
month  for  nonresi- 
dents. 


1  Reorganized  in  1910. 

•Carpentry  and  plumbing  in  1910. 

>  When  ready  pupils  are  promoted  to  Lexington  Avenue  Shop  Sqhool. 

*  To  indigent  students  only. 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OP    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

Extent    to    which 

school  worlE  is  ac- 

When 

Books 

furnished 

free. 

cepted  as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as    training    for 
trade. 

Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 

pupils 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  hours. 

course. 

None 

Very 

May  shorten  it  in 

8ept.l9toMay6 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Thursday, 

used. 

few. 

some  cases. 

7.30  to  9.30  p.  ra. 

Yes 

Not  re- 

Not as  any  part 

Second    Monday    in 

•  •  vUv**  •  •  •  •  > 

Monday  to   Friday,  0 

ported. 

September   to   last 
school  day  in  July. 

a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1 
to  5  p.  m. 

Yet 

94 

Not  reported 

Sept.  12  to  June 30.... 

• .  •G0«**«*  •  - 

Monday  to  Friday.  8.45 

a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 

12.30  to  2.30  p.  m. 

No 

81 

In    millinery    and 
dressmakhig  girls 
are  able  to  receive 
wage  from  start, 
whereas  they  usu- 
ally  work  gratis 
while  learning. 

September  to  June .... 

...do 

Monday  to  Friday,  9 
a.  m.  to  12  ro.  and 
12.30  to  3.30  p.  m. 

No 

50 

One   establishment 
allows     1     year's 
credit  for  2  years' 
school    work    in 
plumbing. 

do 

...do 

Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
to  11.30  a.  m.  and  to 
12  m.  to  3  p.m. 

No 

(•) 

(') 

do 

•  •  .civ..  ..... 

Monday  to  Friday,  9  to 
11.30  a.  m.  and  12.30 

to  3.30  p.  m. 

Yes 

90 

Not  reoorted 

do 

At  begin-- 

Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
to  1 1 .30  a.  m.  and  12  m. 

ning   of 
half-year 

to  3  p.  m. 

terms. 

(*) 

(•) 

Not  as  any  part 

Tuesday    after    first 
Monclav  in  Septem- 
ber to  latter  pari  of 

Any  time. 

Monday   to    Friday,   8 

a.  m.  to  1.15  p.  m.; 
30  minutes  for  lunch- 

June. 

eon  and  15  minutes 

recess. 

Yes 

80 

Not  reported 

September  to  June 

...do 

Monday  to  Friday,  9 
a.  m.  to  3.30  p.m. .with 
30  minutes  intermis- 
sion. 

None 
used. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Not  as  any  part 

Oct.  1  toMayl 

Monday,  Tuesday, 

Thursday  and  Friday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  each 

pupil  2  evenings  per 

week. 

Yes 

Not  re- 
ported. 

do 

Sept.  to  June 

Monday  to  Friday; 

hours  not  reported. 

Yea 

C) 

Hour  for  hour 

Sent.  1  to  Aug.  1 

. .  ,do 

Monday   to    Saturday. 

7.30toll.30a.  m.  and 

1.30 to 5.30 p.m.;  each 

pupil  4  hours  per 
week. 

None 

Not  re- 

Not as  any  part Oct.  4  to  Mar.  25 

During 
first  half 

Monday  to  Thursday, 

used. 

ported. 

1 

7.15 to 9.15 p.m.;  each 

1 

session. 

pupil  2  evenings  per 

week. 

*  Machine-shop  practice,  97  per  cent;  pattern  making  and  wood  turning,  90;  Joinery  and  cablnetmaking, 
85;  and  dressmaking  98. 

•  Opened  In  1910. 

'  School  too  new  to  determine. 
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Table  IH.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,   SCHOOI- 

V 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  -Continued. 


Locality,  and  naroo  and  kind 
of  school. 


Year 
sdiool 

was 
eslab- 
Usfaed. 


OHIO  —concluded . 

Cleveland— E  leraentary 
Industrial  School  {day 
ichool). 

Cleveland— Technical  High 
School  (evemng  school). 


Columbus -Columbus  Trades 
School: 
Dojr  ichool 


Epening  school 


Dayton— Illgh  Industrial 
School  {evening  school). 

PENNSVLVANIA. 

Altoona— High    School    (dap 
school). 


Carlisle  -U.  S.  Indian  School 
(Indian— (fay  school). 


PhUadelphia  ~  Philatlelphfa 
Trades  School  (day  school). 


Philadelphia— Evening  Trades 
School  No.  1  (evening  school). 


1900 


1909 


1909 

1909 
1909 

1905 


1879 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


Those  having  passed 
the  fifth  grade  or 
who  are  over  13  years 
old. 

Those  working  during 
day  at  trades  taught 


Boys   having   passed 
the  sixth  grade. 


Any  resident  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

.\ny  resident  of  Day- 
ton who  is  employed 
during  day. 


Anyone  having  com- 
plpted    the    eighth 

fjade  or  its  equiva- 
eut. 


Anyone  of  at  least  one- 
eighth  Indian  blood; 
ot  tiers  also  admitted. 
See  page  340. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 


1906 


.do. 


Philadelphia  -Evening Trades      1907 
School  No.  2  (evening school). 


Scotland— Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Industrial  School  (day  school, . 


.do. 


1906  Anyone  15  years  of  age 
or  anyone  having 
completed  the  eighth 
grade  and  otherwbe 
qualifled. 

Males  wlio  can  read 
and  write  and  are 
abie  physically  to 
take  UD  work. 

Males  WHO  can  read 
and  wrile  and  are 
able  physically  to 
take  up  work. 

Orphans  or  children  of 
permanently  dis- 
abled .  honorably  dis- 
charged Pennsylva- 
nia soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  who 
sei  vcd  In  Civil.  Span- 
ish- American,  or 
Philippine  Wars. 

1  None  for  pupils  who  have  passed  fifth  grade. 

«  Except  to  indigent  pupils. 

'  Pattern  making  or  cabinetmaking,  2  evenings  per  week;  forging  or  machinists,  1. 


T  18Q3 


-lOwest. 

Highest. 

«13 

None. 

Nwie. 

None. 

H 

None. 

14 

None. 

16 

None. 

None. 

None. 

14 

21 

•15 

None. 

15 

None. 

14 

None. 

12 

14 

Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 

Tuition,  $5  for  term 
of  10  weeks;  11.25 
refunded  if  pupil 
attends  85  per  cent 
of  term. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  uonreai- 
dents. 

do 


Breakage  deposit  $1; 
residue  refunded. 


Pupils  accountable 
for  breakage.  Tui- 
tion, none  for  resi- 
denta  under  21;  all 
others,  $5.50  per 
month,  payable  in 
advance. 

Tuition,  none,  ex- 
cept for  Indians  of 
Five  Civilixed 
Tril>e8  and  for  pu- 
pils from  Porto 
Rico  and  Philip- 
pines; for  these, 
il67  per  year. 


.do 
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FEES,    ACOEFFANCE    OP    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— C\)ntinued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Books 

furnl*5hed 

free. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 
eDicrmg 

who 

finished 

school 

course. 


No« 


None 
used. 


Yes 


None 

used. 

..do 


Yes. 


85 


92 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 


Not  as  any  part '  Second  Monday  in  Sep- 

I      tember  to  June. 


Accepted  in  shcet- 
metal  pattern 
work,  extent  not 
reported. 


October  to  April, 


Yes. 


Not  re- 
ported. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

«50 


School  too  new 
determine. 


to     Not  reported. 


33 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Not   re- 
ported. 


«3«) 


30 


Yes 


— do do 

Not  as  any  part '  Oct.  1  to  Mar.  31 


Accepted  In  part  In 
machine  work, 
b  locksmithing  and 
cabinet  making; 
extent  not  re- 
ported. 

In  full 


Sept.  1  to  June  1. 


Sept.  1  to  June  15. 


Ao<'optetl ;  extent  not .  Sept.  8  to  June  24 . 
reported. 


.do I  October  to  March 


•VlKjiit    five-eighths   do. 

of  4  years.  i 


Nearly     Areopted;  extent  not    Sept.  1  to  June  30. 
ail.»  '         reported. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Any  time. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
half-year 
terms. 


Any  time. 


School  days  and  hours. 


— doi. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
to  1 1 .30  a.  m.  and  12.15 
to  3.15  p.  m. 

Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday, 
7.15to9.15p.m.;  each 
class  2  evenings  per 
wee&. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.15 
to  11.30  a.  m.  ana  1  to 
3.30  p.m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7  to 

9  p.  m. 
Monday  to  Friday,  730 

to  9.30  p.  m.» 


Monday  to  Friday.  0 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
12.30  to  2  p.  m. 


Trade  clas'^os:  Monday 
to  Saturday,  7.30  to 
11.30  a.  m.  and  1  to  5 
p.  m.  Academic 
classes:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8.30  to  11.90 
a.  m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m. 
Pupils  attend  each  di- 
vision a  half  day  and 
alternate  forenoon  and 
afternoon  work  each 
month. 

Monday  to  Friday,  0  a. 
m.  to  3.30  p.  m.;  30 
minutes  per  day  In- 
termission. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m. 


Do. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
to  11.30  a.  m.  and  1.30 
to  4.30  p.  m. 


*  E'jlimated. 

»  (irammar-school  pupils  must  enter  at  beginning  of  school  year. 

*  Mav  enter  earlier  if  sudlciently  equipped. 
»  Op-^ned  In  IKio. 

*  None  quit  from  voluntary  choioe. 
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Table  m.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS. 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL, 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school . 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


Year 

school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


General  limitations. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence— Evening  Techni- 
cal School  {evening  Khool). 


Providence — Technical   High 
School  {dap  cooperative  school). 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee— M  ilwaukee  School 
of  Trades  for  Boys: 
Day  Mchool 


Evening  school. 


Milwaukee— Mil  waukc©  School 
of    Trades    for    Girls    {day 
school). 


PlattevIUe— Wisconsin  Stote 
Mining  Trade  School  {day 
school). 


1909 


1910 


U907 


1906 


1909 


1908 


Those  employed  dur- 
ing day  deeiring  ad- 
ditional Icnowledge 
of  their  trade. 

G  ramraar-school  grad- 
uates who  may  after 
3  months  trial  be  ac- 
cepted as  apprentices. 


Those  able  to  read, 
write,  and  perform 
fundamental  arith- 
metic. 


.do. 


Females  able  to  read, 
write,  and  perform 
fundamental  arith- 
metic. 


Those  having  com- 
pleted eighth  grade 
or  equivalent. 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


Lowest. 


None, 


14 


16 


16 


14 


None. 


Highest. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Tuition,iione  for  resi- 
dents; $40  per  year 
for  nonresidents. 


Material  fee,  <1  per 
month  for  resi- 
dents under  20 
years  of  age.  Tui- 
tion, residents  un- 
der 20  years,  none; 
over  20,  $5  per 
month;  nonresi- 
dents, <15  per 
month,  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  refund. 

Material  fee,  <1  per 
month  for  resi- 
dents under  20 
years  of  age.  Tui- 
tion, residents  un- 
der 20  years,  none; 
20  or  over,  $4  per 
month;  nonresi- 
dents. $4  per 
month,  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  refund. 

Material  fee,  50  cents 
per  month  for 
residents  under  20 
years  of  age.  Tui- 
tion, residenta  un- 
der 20  years,  none; 
over  20,  $5  per 
month;  nonresi- 
dents, 115  per 
month,  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  refund. 

Material  fee,  $20  per 
year;  breakage 
deposit,  $5;  resi- 
due refunded. 
Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  State; 
$50  per  year  for 
nonresidents.       « 


»  School  too  new  to  determine. 

s  After  first  year  every  Saturday  spent  in  the  shop. 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Books 

furnished 

free. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

course. 


0) 


0) 


20 


None. 


0) 


50 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeshi  p  ,or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Not  as  any  part. 


43  per  cent. 


Not  reported. 


.do. 


School  too  new  to  de- 
termine. 


Not  reported. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 


Oct.  4  to  Feb.  11. 


Sept.  13  to  June  24. 


Aug.  1  to  July  15. 


Oct.  1  to  Apr.  ao 


Aug.  1  to  July  15. 


Sept.  7  to  Juno  10. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Any  time. 


At  ban- 
ning of 
hau>year 
terms. 


Any  time 


..do.... 


.do. 


.do. 


School  days  and  houi& 


Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, 7.30  to  9.30  p.  nu 

Monday  to  Friday  ,<  9  a. 
m.  to3p.  m.,  with  20 
minutes  for  luncheon.* 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
m.  tol2m.  anu  1  to5 
p.  m.;  Saturday,  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m. 


Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, 7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  i  to  5 
p.  m. 


*  Time  b  also  lost  In  changing  classes  and  intennlssions  for  pfeparatioo. 
« As  private  school  by  Merooants  &  ManoiiMitureia*  AMOciation  in  1906. 


97615'— 11- 


45 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 


C— APPBSNTICX8HIP  SCHOOLS. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind  of  school. 


Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Eliaa- 
bethport,  N.  J.  (day  school), 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  Oel- 

wetn,  Iowa  (4aif  tchool), 
Delaware  and  Hudmn  Co.  (3  localities  >— 

dmjfsekooU). 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and   Western 
Railroad  (3  locaUties«-Hfaf  «*ooJt). 

Srie  Railroad  (5  localities  *-^y  m*o6U). 


Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich,  (evening  tchool). 
Now  York  Central  Lines  (9  localities^ 

doff  tdkoUt). 
Pennsylvania   Railroad,  Altoona,   Pa. 

(dajf  achool). 


Santa   Fe   System  (24  localities^— day 
achoolt). 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
ievfning  tchool). 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport— Y.  M.  C.  A.  (metal-trades 
employers— day  tchool). 

Stamford- Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
C^.  (day  tchool). 

ILUNOIS. 

Chicago— International    Harvester    Oo. 

(day  school). 
Chicago— liakeside  Press: 

Dap  school  iprtapprcntice) 


Evening  school . 


Chicago— Western    Electric    Ck).     {i^p 
school). 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— North   End  Union  School  of 
Printing  (day  school). 

Ludlow— Ludlow    Maniitacturing    Ck>. 
(day  school). 


Quiney— Fore    River  Shipbuilding  Co. 
(day  school). 


West  Lynn— C}eneral  Electric  Co.  (day 
school). 


Year        Age  limit  for 
school    entrance  (years). 


i  For  localities,  see  page  1C4. 
>  For  localities,  see  page  163. 
*  For  localities,  see  page  160. 


1905 

1906 
1907 

1910 

1908 

1902 
I90& 
1910 

1907 
1906 


1908 
1907 

1906 
1908 

1908 
1907 


1900 
1907 

1906 
1902 


17 

16 
17 

16 

16 

16 
17 


(*) 


16 


16 


14 
16 

16 
14 

16 
16 


16 


14 


16 


•15 


None. 

20 
31 

21 

21 

21 
21 


Fees,  deposits,  and  IxMida. 


None 


i' 


22 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


15 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 

do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Tuition,  125  per  term  of  35  weeks, 
paid  by  employers. 


None 


.do 


.do 


About  20 do 


20 


.do 


None. 


Iti 


18 


None. 


Tuition,  <100  per  year  In  quar- 
terly or  semfaumual  payments, 
by  pupil. 

None 


...do... 


.do 


4  For  localities,  see  pages  149  and  150. 

•  Not  reported. 

<  For  localities,  see  page  155. 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPREXTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

C— APPBSNTICB8HIP  SCHOOLS. 


Books 

furnished 

free. 


None  used. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes. 
No., 


Extent  to  which     Dates  of  beginning 

cepl«d  as  part  of  ,     -«hnoi  v«ftr 
apprenticeship.    I     «iM»l  >ear. 


Hour  for  hour Sept.  15  to  June  15. 


2  per  cent 

Hour  for  hour . 

do 


.do. 


Not  as  any  part, 

but  is  required. 

Hour  for  hour 


.do. 


No 


No 


.do. 


Not  as  any  part, 
but  is  requued. 


Hour  for  hour. 


.do. 


None  used do 


Yes. 


Yes 


None  used . 


Not  any  part,  but 

is  required. 
Hour  for  hour 


Yes. 
Yes 


(0 


One  year 

Hour  for  hour.. 


School   continues 

throughout  year. 

do 


Sept.  1  to  Aug.  1 . . 

Sept.  1  to  June  30. 

Oct.  1  to  June  30.. 
September  to  July. 

First  Monday  in 
September  to 
second  Friday 
In  July. 

School  continues 
throughout  year. 

October  to  June. . . 


Nov.  1  to  July  14. 
Sept.  1  to  If  ay  4  . 


School   continues 
tiiroughout  year. 


.do. 


Oct.  5  to  Apr.  28.. 
Sept.l  to  JuneSO. 


.do. 


•  *  •  •  vA\^  ••••••••  •••*! 


Sept.  1  to  .\ug.  15 
Aug.  22  to  July  16. 

Oct.  ItoMayl... 
Sept.  I  to  June  30. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Any  time 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


.do. 


...do. 


..do 


At  begin- 
ning  of 
half-year 
terms. 

Any  time. 


.do. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  2.45 
to  4.45  p.  m.;  eacn  boy  attends  one 
afternoon  per  week. 

Monday  to  ^tttrday,  1  to  2  p.  m.;  eaeh 
boy  attends  1  hour  per  week. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
1  to  6  p.  m.;  each  boy  attends  5  hours 
per  week. 

Monday  to  Friday,  hoars  vary  from. 
9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.:  each  boy  at- 
tends 3  hours  per  week. 

Monday  to  Friday ,  7  to  9  a.  m.  and  1  to 
3  p.m.;  Saturday,  7  to  9  a. m.;  each 
boy  attends  4  hours  per  week. 

TueMay  and  Thursday,  7  to  9^  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Saturday, 7  to  9  a.  m;  each 
boy  attends  4  hours  per  week. 

Monday  to  Friday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  3.30  to  5.30  p.  m.; 
each  boy  attends  4  hours  per  week. 

Mondav  to  Saturday,  hours  vary  from 
7  to  9  a.  m.  and  1  to  3  p.  m.;  each 
boy  attends  4  hours  per  week. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  first  yeu-,  arithmetic,  7.30 
to  8.30  p.  m.;  second  year,  elemen- 
tary mechanics,  5.10  to  6.10  p.  m.; 
third  year,  mechimlcal  drawing,  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  ra.;  each  pupil  attends  2 
nights  per  week. 

Monday  to  Saturday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

and  4  to  6  p.  m.;  each  boy  attends  0 

hours  per  week. 
Monday,   Tuesday,   Thursday,  and 

Friday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.;  each  boy 

attends  1  period  of  1|  hours  per  day. 

Tuesday  to  Friday,  12:30  to  1:30  p.m.; 
each  pupil  attends  2  days  per  week. 

Monday  to  Saturday,  hours  not  re- 
ported. 


Tuesday  and  Thursday,  0  to  7.15  p.  m. 

First  year,  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,and  Friday;  2d,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday; 
3d,  Friday;  4.15  to  5.15  p.  m. 


.do Monday  to  Friday,  7.20  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

and  1  to  5  p.  m.;    Saturday,  7.20  to 
12  m. 
Monday  to  Friday,  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m. 
and  1  to  4  p.  m.    Pupils  attend  one- 
half  of  each  day. 


Any  time 
when 
there  is 
a  vacan- 
cy. 

At  begin- 
ning of 
year. 

At  begin- 
ning of 
1  of  3 
terms. 


Monday  to  Saturday,  8  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
Each  pupil  attends  4  hours  per  week 
during  first  year  and  1  hour  during 
the  2a,  3d,  and  4th  years. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  1  to  6  p.  m.  Pupib  attend  from 
3  to  12  hours  per  week.  See  Table  I» 
pages  640  ana  641. 


T  Seta  of  iM'actical  problems. 

*  16  for  moldera  (brass,  iron,  and  steel)  and  steamfltting. 

t  Lecture  notes,  problems,  etc. 
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Table  IH.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

C— APPBEimCESHIP  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Year 
school 
Locality  and  name  and  kind  of  school,  t    was 

'  estab- 
lished. 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit— Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.   (day 

9ChO0l). 

NKW  TOBK. 

Dunkirk— American    Locomotive    Co. 
(evemng  tekool). 

New  York— R.  Hoe  &  Co.  (evening  school). 


Schenectady— General  Electric  Co.  (dap 


Solvay— Solvay  Process  Co.  (day  school). 


FENNSTLVANIA. 

East  Pittsburg— Westinehouse  Electric 
&  Mtoulacturing  Co.  (dap  school). 

I^ladelphia— George  V.  Cresson  Co.  (dap 
school). 


Wllmerding— Westindiouse  Air  Brake 
Co.  (school  operated  by  Y.  H.  C.  A.— 
dap  school). 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence— Brown  4c  Sharpe  Ifanufoo- 
turing  Co.  (day  school). 


1907 

18 

None. 

1909 

17 

None. 

1872 

16 

18 

1906 

16 

18 

1906 

16 

18 

1909 

16 

21 

a907 

17 

19 

1906 

16 

None. 

1906 

16 

22 

None 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do \. 

A  deposit  of  $5  to  cover  probatiob 
of  6  months,  then  a  oeposit  of 
120.  If  apprentice  proves  satSs- 
tactoTv,  these  deposits  are  re- 
turned. 

Locker  deposit,  SO  cents;  refunded. 

None.. i, 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Concluded. 

C— APPBENTICBSHIP  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Books 

furnished 

free. 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship. 


Dates  of  beginning  1 
and  ending  or  t 
school  year.         | 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Not    re- 
ported. 


None. 
Yes.. 


No. 


None  used. 


Not   re- 
ported. 
No 


Mo. 


Yet. 


Hour  for  hour School    continues 

throughout  year. 


Not  any  part,  but 
is  required. 

....do 


Hour  for  hour. 


Not  reported . 


Hour  for  hour 

About  one-eighth . 


do. 


Hour  for  hour. 


First  week  hi  Oc- 
tober to  first 
week  in  June. 

First  Monday  in 
October  to 
Junel. 

First  week  in  Sep- 
tember to  last  of 
July. 

School  continues 
throughout  year. 


Any  time. 
. .  .do 

•  •  •  Uw  •  *  •  •  •  •  . 

...do 

...do 


.do 


First  of  September 
to  third  week  in 
April. 


Middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  early  in 
June. 


September  to  June 


.do. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
haif- 

?e  a  r 
erms. 
Any  time. 


...do. 


School  da}^  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Saturday ,  12.ao  to  1 .30  p.m.: 
each  Doy  attends  1  hour  per  week. 


Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.;  each  pupil  attends 
1  night  per  week. 

Mondav  to  Saturday,  5.ao  to  fl.45  p.  m. 
Pupils  attend  3  evenings  per  week 
first  3  years,  and  2  evenings  jper  wedE 
during  last  6  months. 

Monday  to  Saturday,  8.15  a.  m,  to 
12.15  p.  m.  and  l.lo  to  5  p.  m.;  each 
boy  attends  three  70-minute  periods 
per  week. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m., 
with  1  hour  intermission;  pupils  at- 
tend alternate  weeks. 


Mondav  to  Saturday,  7  to  9  a.  m.;  eaob 
pnplJ  attends  2  days  per  week. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday.and  Fii- 
dav,  4  to  6  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends 
2  dayv  of  2  hours  each  and  2  days  of 
1  hour  each. 

Monday  to  Friday.  7.15  to  10.45  a.  m. 
Each  pupil  attends  one-half  time. 


Monday  to  Friday,  7  to9a.  m.  and  1  to 
3p.m.;  Saturday, 7 to 9a.m.;  dais- 
es follow  each  other;  each  boy  at- 
tends 2  hours  per  week  for  the  1st 
and  2d  years,  and  4  hours  per  week 
for  the  3d  and  4th  years. 
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TABLE  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,   SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT. 

The  first  column  shows  the  locahty,  name,  and  kind  of  school.  The 
various  types  and  classes  of  schools  are  defined  and  described  in 
Chapter  I. 

The  second  column  shows,  first,  the  governing  board — that  is,  the 
board  in  executive  control  of  the  school,  regardless  of  the  name  by 
which  such  board  is  known;  the  number  of  members  composing  such 
board,  how  they  are  selected,  and  their  occupations;  and,  second, 
like  data  concerning  the  advisory  board,  if  there  be  one.  The  func- 
tion of  the  '' advisory"  board,  however  composed,  is  of  an  advisory 
nature  only,  with  no  authority  to  execute  its  own  wishes.  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  governing  board  have  not  been  considered  advisory 
boards. 

In  all  public  schools,  except  the  "independent''  and  "independent 
corporation"  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  a  few  others  which  are 
noted,  the  governing  board  given  is  the  regular  school  board. 

The  third  column  shows  the  source  of  materials  used  in  the  school 
in  the  practice  work  and,  incidentally,  the  cost,  where  obtainable. 

The  fourth  column  shows  of  what  the  product,  if  any,  of  the  school 
consists  and  what  disposition  or  use  is  made  of  it.  Incidentally  the 
value  of  the  product  is  given. 

Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT. 

A.— PHILAKTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


ALABAMA. 

Snow  Hill-Snow  Hill  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (Negro— itoy  tchool). 


Governing  and  adviaorr  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


Governing  board.— 11  members: 
chosen  by  board  of  trustees;  all 
teachers  In  the  school. 
Advisory  board.— 17  members; 
self-perpetuating;  2  farmers,  1 
hotel  proprietor,  1  lawyer,  2 
merchants,  2  ministers,  1  land- 
lord, 1  planter  and  merchant,  1 
president  of  institute,  1  princi- 
pal of  school,  1  retired  broker,  2 
teachers,  1  treasurer  of  school, 
1  not  reported  (woman). 

1  Not  reported. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by— 


0) 


Product  of  sdiool  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Wagons,  carts,  brkks 
furniture.  print" 
ing;  sold  In  ih« 
open  market. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS.  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE   WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
olachool. 


ALABAMA— oonciuded. 

Tuskegee— Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (Negro— 4oy  school). 


CAUrOENU. 

San  Francisco — California 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts 
(day  sdtool). 

San  Francisco — Wilmerding 
School  of  Industrial  Arts 
{day  tchool). 


CONNECTICUT. 

New  L o n d o n— Mantial 
Training  and  Industrial 
School  of  New  London 
{dap  tchool). 


nxiNOis. 

Chicago— Chicago  Girls' 
Trade  School  {day  school). 


Governing  and  advisorr  boards, 
number  of  memben,  by  whom 
diosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


OovEBNiNO  BOAKD.— 18  members*, 
^pointed  by  the  conductor  of  the 
institute;  principal,  treasurer,  and 
others  holoing  various  official  posi- 
tions in  the  institute. 
AoviHORY  BOARD.— 21  members; 
self-perpetuating;    2  bankers, 
3  capitalists.  1  corresponding 
secretary  oi  institute,   l  ex- 
mayor  New  York,  1  ex-presl- 
dent  United  States,  I  lawyer, 
5  mercliants,    1   minister,    1 
planter,  1  president  institute, 
3  state  commissioners,  l  treas- 
urer of  institute. 


Governing  board.— 7  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  engineer,  5 
merchants,  1  vacancy. 

Governing    board.— Number    of 
members  not  reported;  appointed 
by   the    governor  of  Caufomia; 
capitalists,    lawyers,    merchants, 
mmisters,  philanthropists. 
Advisory  board.— 4  members; 
chosen  by  the  rM;ents  of  the 
University  of  California;  2  law- 
yers. 1  merchant,  1  president 
of  State  university,  member  ex 
otlicio. 


Governtno  board.— 11  members; 
self-perpetuating;  3  bankers,  1 
builder,  1  capitalist,  1  lawyer,  1 
mayor,  2  manufacturers,  1  phvsi- 
cian,  1  superintendent  publk; 
schools. 


Governing   board.—O   members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  assistant  su- 
perintendent, mission;  1  building 
contractor,  1  insurance  agent,  1 
Iron  merchant,  1  Judge,  1  lawyer, 
1  publisher,  2  not  reported. 
Advisory  board.— 5  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  directum; 
1  broker,  1  capitalist,  I  court 
clerk,  1  printer,  1  vice  presi- 
dent trust  company. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School. 


.do 


School;    cost, 
S5,406. 


School  and  pu- 
pils. 


School;    cost, 
$200. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Building  oonstnuv 
ti<m  and  repair 
work,  including 
carpentry,  plumb- 
ing and  steam  fit- 
ting,  plastering, 
painting,  tin- 
smithUig,  brick- 
laying, electrical 
wiring,  tfle  setting, 
lathing;  electrical 
work;  newspapers, 
books,  pamphlets, 
commercial  print- 
ing; vehicles,  nand 
carts,  wheelbar- 
rows; harness,  fur- 
niture; repair  of 
machinery;  foun* 
dry  proaucts,  in- 
cl  ua  ing  sash 
weights,  grate  bars, 
ventilators,  fire 
dogs,  stove  and 
machine  castings; 
shoes;  brick,  tun 
ware,  cfothing: 
laundry  work;  part 
of  product  used  by 
Institution  and 
part  sold  in  open 
market;  receipts 
from  products  sold 
and  work  done, 
12,725. 


Hoists,  engines,  tur- 
bines, motors,  cast- 
ings, patterns,  forg- 
ings;  sold. 

Furniture,  plumbing 
sheet-metal  fix- 
tures, buildings; 
sold  or  used  by 
school;  receipts 
from  products  sold 
$7,17». 


No  product. 


A  rt  ides  made  by  m  11- 
linery  and  sewing 
pupils;  disposed  oi 
at  public  exhibits. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 

of  iM-'hOOl. 


Qoveralng  and  advlsorr  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bets. 


iLUNois— concluded. 

Chicago— Lewis     Institute 
{day  cooprrativt  aehool). 


Olenwood— Illinois  Manual 
Training  Farm  {day 
ackool). 


P«oria— Bradley  Polytech- 
nic Institute:  Ilorological 
Department  (day  Khool). 


INDUNA. 


Indianapolis— N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
Trade  Schools  (day  school). 


MABTLAND. 

BaltimDro— Maryland  Insti- 
tute for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts  (day 
tekool). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— Franklhi  Union: 
Daf    tekool  {Saturday 
afternoon). 


Evening  school. 


B  o  8  t  o  D— Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  As- 
sociation Evening  Trade 
School  (evening  tchool). 


QovERNiNO  BOARD.— U  members: 
self-perpetuating;  2  banlcers  and 
manufacturers,  1  contractor  and 
builder,  1  director  institute,  1  elec- 
trical expert,  I  Judge,  I  iawrer,  1 
manufaclurer,  1  physician,  2  uni- 
versity presidents. 

Governing   board.— 6   members: 
chosen  by  members  of  the  school 
corporation;  2  bankers,  I  manufac- 
turer. 1  real  estate  agent,  1  vice 
r resident  mercantile  corporation, 
wholesale  grocer. 
Auxiliary  board. — 4  members; 
ladies  reqwnsible  for  provid- 
ing clothing  and  caring  for  the 
beds;  how  appointed  not  re- 
ported. 
Governing   board.— 7   members; 
self-perpetuating;    2    bankers,    1 
farmer,  2  Judges,  1  university  presi- 
dent, 1  university  professor  of  soci- 
ology. 

School  now  in  hands  of  receiver,  un- 
dergoing reorganisation. 


Governing  board.— 25  members; 
chosen  by  members  of  the  insti- 
tute; 1  architect,  3  bankers,  1  con- 
tractor, 1  farmer,  1  lawyer,  10 
manufictiuvrs,  3  merchants,  1  rail- 
way manager;  4  not  reported. 


Governing  board.— 12  members; 
appointed  by  the  State  supreme 
court;  1  banker,  4  lawvers,  1  mayor 
of  Boston,  1  merchant,  3  ministers, 
1  representative  of  organized  labor, 
1  teacher. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

Governing  board.— 11  members; 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association;  1  manufac- 
turer electrical  supplies,  2  master 
builders,  1  master  mason,  2  master 
plumbers,  2  master  sheet-metal 
workers.  1  master  tile  layer,  1 
superintendent  Farm  School,  1 
teacher  manual  training. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School;    cost, 
$500. 


School. 


School  (cost, 
11,000)  and 
pupils. 


(>) 


Pupils. 


School ;  cost 
»1,300,  in- 
c  1  u  ding 
evening 
school. 

School.  (See 
day  school.) 

School:  cost, 
11,367. 


Product  of  school  mnd 
bow  disposed  of. 


Patterns,  tools,  «»«- 
chine-shop  artScleft, 
castings,  sbop 
equipments,  etc; 
"scrapped,'*  sold, 
or  taken  by  pupils 
after  paving  cost  ot 
materiab. 

Wood  and  metal 
work;  mostly  used 
by  institution; 
some  sold. 


No  product. 


Products  from  the 
machinenr,  foun- 
dry, pattern-mak- 
ing, carpentry, 
bricklaying,  print- 
ing, and  lith^ 
graphing  depart- 
ments disposed  of 
to  the  paititt  or- 
dering tne  work. 


Retained  or  disposed 
of  by  pupils. 


No  product. 


Do. 
Do. 


I  Not  reported. 


J 
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Tablb  IV.-GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  schooL 


MASSACHUSETTS— con- 
cluded. 

Boston— North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School 
{erining  tckoftl). 


Missotmi. 


St.  Louis— David  Ranken. 
Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades: 
Day  school 


Doy  cooperative  tckool,, . . 
Evening  sckoot 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn— Pratt  Institute: 
School  of  Household 
Sdenoe  and  Art. 
Daff  tchooi 


Evening  tckool. 


Brooklyn— Pratt  Institute: 
School    of   Sdenoe    and 
Technology. 
JDajf  school 


Evening  school. 


Governing  and  advisory  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
diosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


CiuvERNiNO  BOARD.-- 32  members; 
self-perpetuating;  2  bankers,  2  capi- 
talists, 1  college  president,  1  ai- 
rootor  Women  s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  1  ex-teaoher,  I 
lawyer.  1  merchant,  chairman  of 
education  committee,  15  philan- 
thropists, 3  professors  (coilege),  1 
surgeon,  member  of  Boston  school 
committee,  4  teachers  (school  prin- 
cipals); 1  not  reported. 
Advisory  board.— 6  members; 
the  six  assistant  superintend- 
ents of  public  schools  of  Boston 
act  ex  officio  as  an  advisory 
board. 


Governing    board.— 8   members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  banker,  1  capi- 
talist, 1  engineer  and  surveyor,  1 
ex-mavor,  2  lawyers,  1  mercliant,  1 
retired  insurance  agent. 
Advisory  board.— 14  numbers; 
chosen  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors; 2  architects,  1  attorney 
general  of  Missouri,    1  con- 
tractor, 1  engineer,  1  governor 
of  Missouri,  5  manufacturers, 
t  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  1  presi- 
dent American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  1  superintendent 
St.  Louis  schools. 
Governing    and     advisory 
boards.— Some  as  for  day  school. 
Governing    and    advisory 
BOARDS.— Same  as  for  day  school. 


Governing  board.— 6    members; 
8elf>perpetuatlng;  1  banker,  1  law- 
yer, 2  manutecturers,  1  manager 
Pratt  Institute,  1  vice  president 
oil  company. 
Advisory  board.— 8  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  trustees; 
occupations  of  members  not 
reported. 
Governing    and    advisory 
BOARDS.- Same  as  for  day  school. 


Governing  and  advisory 
BOARDS.— Same  as  for  School  of 
Household  Sdenoe  and  Art 

Governing  and  advisory 
BOARDS.— Same  as  Jbr  day  schooL 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


product of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


School; 
178$. 


cost. 


School;  cost, 
$5,500,  in- 
c  I  u  d  1  ng 
evening  and 
cooperatix^ 
schools. 


School.    (See 
day  school.) 


Pupils,  or  per- 
sons 10  r 
whom  work 
is  done. 


Pupils. 


School. 


.do. 


No  product. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


oustom 
work ;  pupils  retain 
product  made 
nom  their  own  map 
terials. 


Retained  by  pupils. 


Tools,  boncheSy 
tables,  mochlnet, 
apparatus;  sold  In 
open  market. 

No  product. 


^ 
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Table  IV.-OOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OP  MATS- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.^PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


Kiw  TOEK— continued. 

New  York— B  a  r  o  n  d  e 
Hirsch  Trade  School 
(day  ichool). 


New  York— Clara  de  Hirach 
Trade  School  (dap  tckool). 


New  York— Hebrew 
nical  Institute: 
Daptchool 


Tech- 


Evening  tehool. 


New  York— Hebrew  Tech- 
nical School  for  Girls 
(day  tchooi). 


New  York— Henrietta 
Trade  School  (Negro— 
evening  tckool). 


New  York— Italian  Even- 
ing Trade  School  {even- 
ing tehool). 


New  York— New  York 
Trade  School: 
Dag  tehool 


Evening  teihool. 


Qoveming  and  adykmr  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


OovERNTNO    BOABD.— 13  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  banker,  1  cap- 
italist, 2  clothiers,  2  Judges,  2  law- 
yers,  2   manuiacturers,   2   mer- 
chants, 1  miner. 
Advisort  BOABD. — I  members; 
choeen  by  board  of  trustees;  2 
ctothiers,  1  lawyer,  1  manufao- 
turer. 
GovERNiNO  BOABD.— 13  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  lawyer,  I  man- 
ager department  store,  11  not  re- 
ported (women). 
Advisobt  BOABD.— ^  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  directors;  1 
philanthropist,  1  superintend- 
ent of  school;  4  not  reported 
(women). 


OoTEBNiNO  BOABD.— 21  memboTs; 
self-perpetuating;  1  architect,  2 
bankers,  2  bunders,  2  capitalists,  1 
educator,  1  engineer,  1  inspector, 
3  lawyers,  5  manufacturers,  1  mer- 
chant, 1  mining  operator,  1  pro- 
leosor  and  banker. 

OovEBNiNo  BOABD.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

OovEBNmo  BOARD.— 29  members* 

self-perpetuating:    oocupattons  oi 

members  not  reported. 

ADV190RT  BOARD.— 3  members; 

chosen  by  board  of  trustees;  1 

dean  teachers'  college,  1  presl- 

dent  Carnegie   Foundatk>n 

Fund,  1  president  university. 

OovERNiNO  BOABD.— 6  mombore; 
self-perpetuating:  1  business  man, 
1  director  Cooper  Unton,  1  lawyer, 
1  kiwver  (retired),  1  Dhilantnro- 
Dist.  1  secretary  ChHoren's  Aid 
Society. 

GovcRNiNO  BOARD.— 6  members; 
self-perpetuating:  1  business  man, 
1  director  Cooper  Union,  1  lawver, 
1  lawyer  (retired).  1  philanthro- 
pist. I  secretary  Children's  Aid 
Society. 

(School  committee  of  trustees  of 
Children's  Aid  Society  constitute 
the  governing  board  of  both  this 
and  the  Henrietta  Trade  School.) 


OOVERNTNO    BOARD.— 7    members; 
self-perpetuating:  2  bankers,  1  cap- 
italist, 1  financier,  1  lawyer;  2  not 
reported. 
Advisory  board.— 29  members; 
5  master  painters  and  decora- 
tors, chosen  by  Master  Paint- 
ers' and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion; 5  master  pattern  makers, 
chosen    by    Master    Pattern 
Makers'    League;    5    master 

flumbere,  chosen  by  Master 
lumbers'  Association;  6  mas- 
ter steam  and  hot- water  fitters, 
chosen  by  Master  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Fittere'  Associa- 
tk>n;  8  roechank»  and  trades- 
men, chosen  by  the  General 
Society  of  M!echanics  and 
Tradesmen  of  New  York. 

GoVERNINO  and  ADVISORY  BOARDS.— 

Same  as  for  day  school. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School;    cost, 

18,488.    * 


School:    cost, 

t2,423. 


School;    cost, 
$2,866. 


School;    cost, 

$560. 
School 


School  and 
pupib. 


School. 


School:    cost, 
13,837. 


School:    cost, 
$2,889. 


Product  of  school  and 
bow  disposed  oC 


No  product. 


Hats  and 
custom  work;  re^ 
oeipts  from  prod- 
ucts sold,  $4,2S5. 


Electrteal  and  othor 
machlDw.  used  in 
the  school. 


Tools,  oaed  In  tha 
school. 

Underwear,  aprons, 
shirt  waists, 
dresses,  fuicy  ar- 
tkdee,  etc.;  sold  on 
private  orders;  ro* 
oeipts  from  prod- 
ucts sokl,  92fioS. 

Hats,  shirt  walrtBy 
and  dresses;  dis- 
posed of  by  pupils 
who  furnished  Viis 
materials. 

Printing,  sign  paint- 
ing, BiMets,  piOow 
cases,  and  pajamas; 
receipts  firom  prod- 
ucts sold  and  work 
done,  $^300:  pupils 
also  take  outsida 
orders  and  retain 
the  net  profits. 


No  product. 


Do. 
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Tablb  IV.— governing  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


NEW  YORK— concluded. 

New    York— Pascal    Insti- 
tute (day  schooi). 


New  York  —  Preparatory 
Trade  School  (evening 
tchool). 


New  York— St.  George's 
Evening  Trade  School 
(evening  tekooi). 


Rochester— Mechanics' 
stitute  of  Rochester: 
Da^tehool 


In- 


Dag  cooperative  school . . . 


Eveningjehool 


NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Hlrfi  Point— Hleh  Point 
Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (Negro— day 
ichool). 


Governing  and  advisory  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


GovEBNiNO  BOARD.— 25  members; 
self-perpetuating;  24  philanthro- 
pists, and  1  school  principal. 
Advisoby  boabd.— 10  members; 
cliosen  by  board  of  directors; 
5  ministers;  5  not  reported. 
GovBBNiNO  boabd.— 17  members; 
self-perpetuating;  occupations  of 
membere  not  reported. 
Advisoby  boabd.— 15  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  directors; 
occupations  of  members  not  re- 
ported. 
Goi'EBNiNO  boabd.— 11  members; 
self-perpetuating;    1   architect,    1 
broker,  1  church  treasurer,  2  law- 
yers,2  ministers,  1  real  estate  agent; 
3  not  reported. 


QovERNTNO  BOABD.— 33  members; 
chosen  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institute; 
vacancies  during  the  year  filled  by 
the  directors;  1  assistant  to  city 
engineer,  2  capitalists,  1  financial 
secretary  of  institute,  2  foundry- 
men,  3  lawyers,  11  manufacturers. 
2  merchants,  1  patent  attorney,  1 
president  of  university,  1  property 
owner,   1   publisher,   1   railroad 
ticket  agent,  1  retired  manufac- 
turer, 1  retired  teacher;  4  not  re- 
ported (women). 
GovEBNiNO  boabd.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 
Advisoby  board.— 14  members: 
chosen  by  board  of  directors;  1 
assistant  to  city  engineer,  1 
capitalist,  1  financial  secretary 
of  institute,  1  foundryman,  1 
lawyer,   4   manufacturers,    1 
president  of  university,  1  prop- 
erty owner,  1  publisher;  2  not 
reported  (women). 

GOVEBNING    AND     ADVISOBY 

boabds.— Same  as  for  day  school. 


GOVEBNING  BOABD.— 24  mcmbcrs; 
chosen    by    New    York    Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
1  architect,  1  builder.  1  clerk;  12 
not  reported  (women);  2  life  in- 
surance aeents,  1  manufacturer,  1 
marble   dealer,   2   merchants,    1 
minister,  1  physician;  1    not    re- 
ported. 
Advisoby  boabd.— 1  member; 
chosen    by    the    New    York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends;  i  banker. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School 


School;    cost, 
$467. 


School;    cost, 
$621. 


School;    cost, 
$1,100. 


School  (cost. 
$1,820)  and 
pupils. 


School;    cost, 
$195. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Dresses  and  under- 
garments, custom 
work. 


No  product. 


Da 


Dresses,  hats,  fuml* 
ture,  cabinet  work: 
custom  work,  and 
sold  in  open  mar- 
ket. 


Pupils  sell  products 
made  by  them. 


Benches,  desks, 
chairs;  used  by  the 
institution:  bas- 
kets, etc.;  sold  or 
othowlse  disposed 
of;  receipts  frt>m 
products  sold,  $20. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRA(TICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  i«chool. 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati— Jewish  Kitchen 
Qardon  Association  and 
Trade  School  for  Gh-ls 
{day  school). 


Cincinnati— Ohio  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  (evening 
$ckool). 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster— Thaddeos  Ste- 
vens Industrial  School  of 
Pennsylvania  (daff  ackool). 


Philadelphia— Berean  Man- 
ual Training  and  Indus- 
trial School  (Negro): 
Dap  Kkoci 


Evening  school. 


Philadelphia— Drexel  In- 
stitute of  Art,  Science, 
and  Industnr: 

thooi. , 


Dapscht 


Evening  school . 


Philadelphia— Oirard    Col- 
lege {dag  school). 


Governing  and  advisorv  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


OovERNiNO    BOARD.— 8    mcmbcrs; 
chosen  by  members  of  the  United 
Jewish    Charities;  1     banlcer,    1 
chemist,  1  manufacturer,  2  mer- 
chants,  2   retired   mercliants,   1 
wholesale  milliner. 
Advisory  board.— 6  members; 
appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  United  Jewish  Charities; 
2  merchants,  1  wholesale  mil- 
liner; 3  not  reported. 
Governing  board.— 12  members; 
chosen  by  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion having  in  trust  the  institute 
and  its  property;  1  architect,  1 
Judge,  1  lawyer,  6  manufiacturers, 
1  physician,   1  plumber;   1  not 
reported. 


Governing  board.— 9  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  banker,  2  gov- 
ernment otflcials,  1  Judge,  1  mayor, 
1  manufacturer,  1  physioian.  1  re- 
tired merchant,  1  state  ofncial. 


Governing  board.— 19  members; 
self-perpetuating;  3  bankers,  2 
capitalists,  2  lawyers,  2  manufac- 
turers, 1  merchant,  4  ministers,  2 
physicians,  1  real-estate  agent,  1 
superintendent  mechanical  school ; 
1  not  reported. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 


Governing  board.— 24  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  architect,  3 
bankers,  5  capitalists,  1  cliief  rail- 
wav  motive  power,  1  clerk,  1  ex- 
ambassador,  3  lawirers,  2  manu- 
facturers. 1  philanthropist,  3  phy- 
sicians, 1  president  of  college,  1 
State  senator,  1  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

Governing  board.— 15  members; 
chosen  by  court  of  common  pleas; 
2  bankers,  2  city  officials,  1  gover- 
nor, 7  lawyers,  1  manufacturer,  1 
merchant,  1  mayt>r. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School. 


School;  cost, 
$300. 


School;    cost, 
11,000. 


Manufacturer 
for     whom 

Sieceworkte 
one. 


School  and 
pupils. 


School. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Custom  work. 


Drafting  tables, 
wood- turning 
lathes,  and  other 
needeo  shop  equip- 
ment; uaedTas  titop 
of   In- 


Machines,  tools, 
benches,  etc.;  nsed 
byscbooL      .  •  >  { 


Shirt  waists  and 
other  garmoits; 
taken  by  manu- 
facturers who  fur- 
nish material. 


Repair  work  In  up- 
holstery and  ohalr 
caning;  female 
pupils  dispose  of 
products  made 
from  materials  fur- 
nished by  them. 


Machine  lathes,  drill 
presses,  etc.;  used 
by  institution; 
female  pupils  dis- 

Kse  of  dreeses  and 
ts  made  ftom 
materials  furnished 
by  them. 

Do. 

Furniture,  book- 
shelves, desks,  or- 
namental wOTk  In 
metal.  Installation 
of  electric  wires, 
models;  used  by 
Institution  or  given 
to  pupils. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND   ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


PENNSYLVANIA— concluded . 

Phfladelphla— Hebrew  Ed- 
ucation Society  (evening 
fchool). 


GoYeraini;  and  advisorv  boards, 
number  of  membeis,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


FhUadelphift— Spring  Gar- 
den Instltate: 
Daftekool 


Evening  §ekool. 


Philadelphia— Temple  Uni- 
Tersity: 
Daptehool 


.I'l 


Evening  tehool 

Pittsburg  (AHegheny)— 
Avery  College  Training 
School  ( Segto—dajf  tehool) 


Pittsburg— Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Schools:  School  of 
Applied  Industries:! 
Dag  $ehooi 


Er-ening  tchool. 


Plttsburg^Camegie  Tech- 
nical Schools:  Margaret 
Morrison  Carnegie 
School  (evening  tekool). 

WUliamson  School— Wil- 
liamion  Free  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades  (iag 
9ekool). 


OovERNiNO  BOABD.— 19  members; 
self-perpetuatlng;  1  banker,  1  dis- 
tiller, 2  lawyers,  6  manufacturers, 
3  merchants,  3  philanthropists,  1 
physician,  1  reUred  merchant,  1 
teacher. 
ADViaoRT  BOARD.— 5  members; 
appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  directors;  1  man- 
ufacturer. 2  merchants,  2  phi- 
lanthropists. 


GovEBNiNO  BOABD.— 19  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  architect,  2 
artists,  3  machmists.  3  manufac- 
turers, 1  mechanical  engineer,  1 
painter,  8  philanthropists. 


GovEBNiNG  BOARD.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 


GovERNiNO  BOARD.— 20  members; 
chosen  by  members  of  the  univer- 
sity corporation;  1  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  3  bankers,  1  capi- 
talist, 1  dentvst,  1  governor,  1  house 
painter,  1  Judge,  1  life  insurance 
agent,  2  lawyers,  1  manufacturer, 
1  mavor,  1  merchant,  1  newspaper 
publisher,  1  president  fire  insur- 
ance company,  1  president  of  the 
university,  1  proprietor  of  laun- 
dries, 1  real'CState  agent. 

GovERNiNO  BOARD.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

GoVernino    BOARD.— 3   members; 
chosen   by  board   of  trustees;  2 
merchants,  1  principal  of  school. 
Advisory  board.— 7  members; 
self-perpetuattnff;  1  dentist,  1 
educator,  2  merchants,  2  physi- 
cians, 1  retired  barber. 


GovERNmo  board.— 8  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  judge,  1  law- 
yer, 2  manufacturers,  1  mAjor,  1 
president  trust  company,  1  repre- 
sentative Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  1  sd- 
entlst. 

GnvERNiKO  BOARD.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 


Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
the  School  of  Applied  Indus- 
tries. 

GovERNiNO  Board.— 7  members: 
self-perpetuating;  2  capitalists  ana 
philantnroplsts,  2  manufacturers, 
2  merchants,  1  president  of  foun- 
dry and  machine  company. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by— 


School  and 
pupils. 


School, 


.do. 


Pupils  or  per- 
sons  for 
whom  pu- 
pils do  work. 


.do 


Persons  for 
whom  work 
is  done. 


School;  cost, 
$13,000,  fai- 
eluding 
evening 
school. 

School  (see 
Day  school). 


School 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


School;    cost, 
15,800. 


Cigars,  sold  in  open 
market;  hats,  do- 
nated to  charitable 
institutions;  pupils 
in  dressmaking 
classes  retain  pro(f 
ucts  of  materials 
furnished  by  them; 
other  proaucts 
used  in  Institution 
or  destroyed. 


Electric  bells,  bur- 
glar alarms,  an- 
nunciators, elec- 
tric instruments 
and  machines; 
used  in  equipping 
the  Institution. 

No  product. 


Hats  and  garments; 
custom  work;  di^ 
posed  of  by  pupils. 


Do. 

Custom  work:  dress- 
making, millinery, 
and  tailoring;  re- 
ceipts from  prod- 
ucts sold,  11,957. 


Hand  tools,  mft- 
chines,  patterns, 
castings,  and  cabi- 
net work;  used  In 
Institution  or  re- 
duced to  stock. 

Sheet  •  metal  work, 
castings,  patterns, 
cabinet  and  hand 
tools;  used  In  In- 
stitution or  r^ 
dnced  to  stock. 

No  product. 


Do. 


Formerly  <'8cho(rt  fbr  Apprentices  and  Journeymen. 
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Tablb  IV GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
ofschooL 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence— Wa  t  c  h  m  a  n 
Industrial  School  (Ne> 
gny-nigiU  iekool). 


Providence— Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  {evening 
tchool). 


aOVTU  CAKOUMA. 

Denmark— Voorhees  Indus- 
trial School  (Negro— <iay  1 

Ifayesville— Ifayesville  In-  , 
dustrial  and  Kduoational 
Institute  (Negro— <i ay 


Orangeburg— Claflin  Unl- 
versltv  (N  e  g  r  o— d  a  y 
MchooV). 


vmoiNU. 

Hampton— Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (Negro  and  Inr 
dian— day  ami  tveni'^q 
tekool). 


LawrenoevIUe— St.  Paul 
Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (Negro— day  and 
evening  school), 

Richmond -Virginia  Me- 
chanics Institute  (evening 
school). 


Qoveming  and  advlaorr  boards, 
number  of  members,  oy  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bera. 


OOVERKINO  BOAKD.— None 

Adtisobt  board.— 14  members; 
appointed    by    president    of 
school;  1  editor,  1  expressman, 
1  insurance  agent,  1  Janitor,  1 
merchant,  4  ministers,  3  phy- 
sicians, 1  stationary  engineer, 
1  undertaker. 
QovERNiNO    BOARD.— 6   members; 
chosen  by  the  annual  goveminc 
membership;   1  not  reported 
(woman);  1  merchant,  1  architect,  1 
lawyer,  1  State  commissioner  of 
public  schools,  1  college  professor. 


OovERNiNO  BOARD.— 17  members; 
self-perpetuating;  occupation  of 
meraliers  not  reported. 

Governing  board.— 14  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  editor,  3  ^rm- 
ers,  3  not  reported  (women);  1  in- 
surance agent,  1  lawyer,  1  mer- 
chant, 2  ministers.  1  postmaster,  1 
president  of  institute;  l  not  re- 
ported. 

QovERNCNO  BOARD.— 14  members: 

chosen  by  board  of  trustees;  all 

teachers  in  the  university. 

Advisory  board.— 21  members; 

self-perpetuating;  18  ministers; 

3  not  reported. 

OovERNiNQ  board.— 14  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  capitalist,  1 
chemist,  1  Judge,  2  manufacturers, 
1  minister,  I  oyster  packer,  1  presi- 
dent of  trust  company.  1  President 
of  United  States,  1  principal  of  in- 
stitute, 1  professor  m  a  Negro  uni- 
versity, 1  rotired  banker,  1  retired 
merchant,  1  secretary  nolssionary 
association. 


GovERNiNQ  board. — 4  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  trustees;  1  law- 
yer, 1  minister,  1  principal  of 
school,  1  treasurer  of  school. 

Governing  board.— 24  members; 
chosen  by  owmlwrs  of  school  cor- 
poral i(Hi;  1  banker,  1  lawyer,  15 
manu^turers,  1  mechanical  engi- 
neer, 6  merchants. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School;    cost, 

taoo. 


0) 


School. 


(») 


Product  of  acfaool  and 
how  disposed  of. 


0) 


School  and 
persons  for 
whom  con- 
tract work 
if  done. 


School. 


School; 
$200. 


cost. 


Noprodoot. 


Do. 


Product  not  reported: 
used  by  school  and 
pupils. 

No  product. 


Desks,  chairs, 
benches,  swings, 
etc.;  used  oy 
school. 


Building  const  ruc- 
tion and  repair 
work,  inclu  a  i  n  ff 
brickbving  and 

Flastenng:  carpesi- 
ry;  painting: 
steam  fitting  and 
plumbing:  tin- 
smithing;  printing: 
making  and  repair- 
ing vehicles  and 
trucks;  furniture; 
engines,  gears,  muf- 
flers for  gasolln* 
motors,  machines, 
pumps;  shoes, 
clothing  and  mat- 
tresses; used  In  in- 
stitution, sold  In 
open  market,  and 
manufJEMitured  o  n 
contract. 
Product  not  report- 
ed; used  by  insti- 
tution. 

No  product. 


»  Not  rei)ortcd. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT—Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


ALABAMA. 

Normal— State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College 
(Negro— (toy  sekooi). 


ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith— Lincoln  High 
School  (Negro— d(^  JcAoo/) . 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport— state  Trade 
School: 
Dajf  ichool 


Day  eooperoHvt  Mchool . . 
Evening  tehool 


New  Britain— State  Trade 
School  idap  tehool). 

South  Maoichester— South 
Manchester  Evening 
Sdiool  (evening  tehool). 


Waterbury— W  a  t  e  r  b  u  ry 
Eyening  Iligh  School 
(evening  »ehool). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUM  BU. 

Washington  —  Armstrong 
Manual  Training  School. 


(Negro): 
Day  eatoot. 


Evening  tekool. 


Washington  —  McKinley 
Manual  Training  School 
(evening  school). 


GEORGIA. 

Columbas — Secondary  In- 
dustrial school  (day 
tehool). 


Qoveming  and  adviaorv  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


Governing    board.— 3    members; 

appointed  by  governor  of  State;  1 

banker,  2  lawyers. 

ADVI80RT  BOARD.— 6  members; 

appointed  by  president  of  col- 

lege:  all  teachers. 


Governing  board.— 6  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters  of 
school  district:  2  bankers,  1  law- 
yer, 3  wholesale  merchants. 


Governing  board.— 6  members; 
appointed  by  the  governor  of 
State;  1  governor,  3  lawj^ers,  2 
manufacturers. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport. 

GovERNtNO  BOARD.— 3  members; 
i  elected  by  board  of  school  visi- 
tors, and  2  by  ninth  district  school 
committee;  1  lawyer,  1  manufac- 
turer, 1  minister. 

Governing  board.— 8  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  3  law- 
yers, 2  manufacturers,  3  merchants. 


Governing  board.— 9  members; 
choaen  by  supreme  court,  D.  C; 
2  bankers,  3  lawyers,  1  merchant. 
1  profeflBor  In  college;  2  not  re- 
ported (women). 

Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  day  schooL 


Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
of  Armstrong  Manual  Training 
School.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Governing  board.— 10  members: 
chosen  by  board  of  aldermen  ot 
city:  1  foreman  machine  shop,  2 
cotton-mill    officials,    2    lawyers, 

1  livorvman,  1  printer,  1  salesman, 

2  whof»iale  merchants. 
Advlsory  board.— 5  members; 

chosen  by  board  of  education: 
1  assistant  superintendent 
cotton  mill,  3  manufacturers, 
1  wholesale  merchant. 


Mate*  lab  used 
In  school  fur- 
nished by— 


0) 


School;    cost, 
SifiO. 


School. 


(•) 

(') 
School , 

Sdiool     and 
pupils. 


.do. 


School     and 
pupils. 


School  (cost 
1557)  and 
pupils. 


School     and 
pupils. 


School;    cost. 
11,225. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Hats,  dresses,  etc., 
made  by  pupils  for 
own  use  from  ma- 
terials furnished  by 
them. 


Pupils  make  articles 
on  orders  taken. 


No  product. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pupils  who  furnish 
materials  retain  the 
finished  product. 

Do. 


Pupils  dispose  of  arti- 
cles maae  trom  ma> 
terials  brought  in 
by  them. 

Cabinet  work  and 
tools;  used  by  insti- 
tution; pupils  re- 
tain articles  made 
from  materials 
brought  in  by 
them. 

Furniture,  omaroen- 
t  a  1  woodwork, 
tools,  etc.,  used  by 
school  or  given  to 
pupils  or  visitors. 


Cloth.Uwine,  hoeioy, 
towels;  work- 
benches, tables, 
desks,  stoves,  and 
swings;  receipts 
from  products  sold, 
1435. 


»  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Contmued . 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and 
kind  of  school. 


ILUNOIS. 

Chicago— Albert  G.  Lane 
Technical  High  School 
(tctning  achoot). 


Chicago  -  Horace  Mann 
(branch)  School  (car- 
penters' apprentices— 
day  tchool). 


Chicago — James  Otis  School 
(carpenters'  a  p  p  r  en  - 
tices— day  tehool), 

Chicago— Lake  High  School 
(evening  school). 


Chicago— Richard  T.  Crane 
Technical  High  School 
{tuning  ichool). 


Freeport  —  Freeport  High 
School  (day  coopermve 
Khool). 


INDIANA. 

Knights  town— Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home  of  Indiana  (day 
Khool), 


QoYemlng  and  advisory  boards, 
number  of  members,  oy  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


OovBKNiNO  BOABD.— 21  members; 
appointed  by  the  majror;  1  cap- 
talist,  4  lawyers,  2  manufacturers, 
2  merchants,  l  mhiister.  4  physi- 
cians, 8  real  estate  dealers,  1  re- 
tired building  contractor,  1  re- 
tired manufacturer,  1  retired  mer- 
chant; 1  not  reported  (woman). 

QovsBNiNo  BOARD.— Same  as  that 
for  Albert  O.  Lane  Technical  High 
School.  Chicago. 
ADVisoBY    BOABD.— 10    mem- 
ben:  6  building  contractors, 
chosen  by  the  (5an;)enter8  and 
Builders  Associatlbn  of  Chi- 
cago; 5  ioumeyman  carmntera, 
chosen  by  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters. 

OOVBBNINO    AND    ADVISOBT 

BOABDS.— Same  as  those  for  Hor- 
ace Mann  (branch)  School,  Chi- 
cago. 
GovEBNiNo  BOABD.— Same  as  that 
for  Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago. 


(k»YBBNiNo  BOABD.— Same  as  that 
fbr  Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High 
School.  Chicago. 


GOYBBNixo  BOABD.— 10  members; 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters;  2 
dentists,  2  manufacturers,  2  mer- 
chants, 1  physician,  1  real  estate 
and  insurance  agent,  1  retired 
manufacturer,  1  telephone  com- 
pany official. 


GovKBNiNO   BOABD. — I   members; 
appointed    by    the   governor;   1 
bimker,  1  railroad  employee,  1  re- 
tired   editor;    1    not    reported 
(woman). 
ADVISOBT  BOABD.— 15  members; 
chosen    by  the   State  com- 
manders of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  and  Women's 
Relief  Corps  from  members  of 
their  rcq>ective  organisations. 

1  None  used. 


Materials  U3ed 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School;    cost, 
11,000. 


0) 


0) 


School. 


School;  costy 
1800. 


0) 


School. 


Product  of  sdkool  and 
how  disposed  of. 


School  furniture  ai^ 
machinery,  motors 
electrical  a  ppli- 
ances,  casungs, 
etc.;  used  by  inra- 
tutkm  or  kept  by 
pupils  after  pay- 
ing oost  of 
terials. 

No  product 


Do. 


Furniture,  re] 
madtiaes, 
terns  for  latl 
Jadcacfew, 
shop,    forge, 
cabinet 
lacts,eto.. 


kept  by  papOa 
after  paving  east  tf 
matenals. 

Glove  boxes,  taMa, 
fumitore,  1  gfts  en- 
gine,  taboietB, 
ornamental  iron 
and  brass  work, 
pattern  vrork, 
wood  novelties, 
tools,  engine 
lathes,  kept  by 
popilB,  after  pay- 
ing oost  of 
terials. 

No  product. 


Used  by  institutloa. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRA(  TICK  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT-Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Beverly:  Beverly  Independ- 
ent Industrial  School  (in- 
dependent '—day  tchool). 


Boston— Boston  School  of 
Printing  and  Bookbind- 
ing' (independent'— day 
school). 

Boston  —  Central  Evening 
Industrial  School  (inde- 
pendent ^— evening  school.) 


Governing  and  advisory  boards, 
numlwr  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


GovERNiNCf    BOARD.— 7    members; 
appointed  by  mayor  and  chairman 
01  school  committee;  2  bankers,  1 
drupci.U,  1  landscape  gardener,  1 
mayor,  I  shoe  factory  official,  1 
superintendent  shoe  machine  man- 
ufacturing company. 
Advisory  board.— The  officers 
of   the   manufacturing   com- 
pany in  whose  machine  shop 
I  he  shop  practice  is  done;  give 
advice  unofficially. 
GovEP.NiXG    board.— o    members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  I  bank- 
er, 2  lawyers,  1  philanthropist,  1 
physician. 
Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Boston  School  of  Printing  and 
Bookbinding. 


Materials  used 
In  school  fur- 
nished by— 


Establish- 
ment for 
which  work 
Is  done. 


School;    cost, 
$14. 


School;    cost, 
I33U. 


Boston— Girls' Trade  School    G over j«NG  board.— Same  as  that     School;    cost, 
(independent'— day  ^Aoo/).;      for  Boston  School  of  Printing  and  '      $4,201. 

Bookbinding.  i 

AD^^soRY   board.— 10  not  re-  ' 

ported  (women);  chosen    by  I 

the  school  committee 


Boston  —  G  lenwav  Indus- 
trial Classes.  Oliver  Wea- 
dall  Holmes  School  Dis- 
trict (day  school). 

Boston— High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  {day  school). 


Boston  -  (>uincy  School 
(day  fchool). 

Cambrlfige  -Evening  In- 
dustrial School  (inde- 
pendent '  evening 
school). 

Chicopee-rhicopee  Indus- 
trial School  {day  school). 


Chlcopee -Ghicopee  Even- 
ing Industrial  School  (In- 
dependent'  ciening 
school). 

Fall  River-  Bradford  Bur- 
fee  Textile  School  of  Fall 
River  (independent  in- 
corporated-!  evening 
school). 


Go^-ERXiNG  board.— Same  as  that     School;    cost, 
for  Bo>lon  School  of  Printing  and        $42. 
Bookbinding. 

(lOVERNiNG  board.— Same  as  that 

'or  Boston  School  of  Printing  and 

Bookbinding. 

Admsory  board.— <'hosen  by 

the  school  committee;  number 

and  occupations  not  reported. 

Governing  board.  -Same  ai  that 
for  Boston  School  of  Printing  and 
Bookl>inding. 

Governing  board.— 5  members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters:  1  jour- 
neyman pressman,  1  lawyer.  1  pro- 
fessor in  college.  1  real-estate  dealer, 
1  not  reported  (woman). 

Governing  board.- 9  members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  clerk 
water  board,  1  employing  elec- 
trician, 1  furniture  dealer,  2  mer- 
chant,s,  1  metal-goods  manufac- 
turer, 2  physicians,  1  undertaker. 

(lOVERNiNG  BOARD.  -Same  as  for 
day  school. 


School  and  pu- 
pils. 


'  School;    cost. 

$88. 

School;    cost, 

i      $288. 


School;    cost, 
$550. 


School;    cost, 
$320. 


Governing  board.— 24  members;  School, 
self-perpetuating  body  of  20  mem- 
bers, with  2  appointed  by  gov- 
ernor an<l  2  meml>ers  ex  ofticio;  1 
banker,  3  lawyers,  10  manufactur- 
ers, 1  maj'or  (menil)er  ex  officio). 

1  Member  of  Congress,  1  merchant. 

2  mill  operatives,  1  superintend- 
ent of  schools  (member  ex  officio),  i 
1  secretary  carders' union.  1  s?cre-  i 
tary  spinners'  union,  1  .secretary 
weavers' union,  1  State  official.    '    • 

>  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 

2  F'ormerlv  called  Pre- Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding. 

»  For  exjifanation  of  this  teim,  see  page  .50;i. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Machinery;  taken  by 
the  company  fur- 
nishing the  mate- 
rial, on  payment  of 
stated  piece  rates. 


Printing,  bookbind- 
ing, used  by  the 
public  school. 

No  product. 


Straw  bats,  under- 
wear, aprons,  shirt 
waists,  dresses, 
millinery;  sold  to 
customers  of  the 
school;  receipts 
from  products  sold, 
f<).837. 

Kindergarten  chairs, 
blackboard  rulers, 
pigeonhole  cases; 
used  In  schools. 

Pupils  keep  articles 
made  from  male- 
rials  furnished  by 
them. 


No  product. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Textile  fabrics;  .sold 
to  pupils  at  cost  of 
raw  materials  used. 


97G15' 


--11 


4G 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


MASSACHUSETTS— OOntd. 

ntchburK— FItchbun?  High 
School  {day  eoopirJtive 
•ekool). 


Lawrence — Lawrence     In- 
dustrial    School    (inde- 
pendent 0: 
Day  Khool 


Evening  Mhool . 


LoweU— Lowell  Textile 
School  (independent  in- 
corporate a  *—et;ntiR(^ 
jdkoof). 


New   Bedford— New   Bed- 
ford   Industrial    School 

(independent*): 
Day  tchool 


Evening  achool , 


New  Bedford— New  Bed- 
ford Textile  School  (inde> 
pendent  incorporated'- 
evening  $ehool). 


(kiYemlng  and  adrlaorr  boards, 
number  of  members,  oj  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


OovEKNiNQ  BOARD.— 18  members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters  of  city ; 
1  contractor,  1  druggist,  1  foreman 
cotton  mill,  1  iron  molder,  1  law- 
yer, 1  manufacturer,  5  merchants, 
1  minister,  1  printer,  1  plumber,  1 
real-estate  dealer,  1  superintend- 
ent paper  mill,  2  undertakers. 


GovERNiNO  BOARD.— 6  members,  5 
appointed  by  mayor  and  city 
council,  1  member  ex  officio;  I 
agent  textile  miUs,  1  journeyman 
iron  molder,  1  mayor  (member  ex 
officio),  1  member  lx>ard  of  trade, 
1.  operative  weaver,  1  operative 
wool  sorter. 

QovERNiNo  BOARD.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

Governing  board.— 33  members; 
20  self-perpetuating;  4  elected  by 
alumni  of  school,  2  appointed  bV 
governor.  1  appointed  oy  Lowell 
Textile  Council,  and  6membersex 
officio;  3  agents  of  textile  milLs,  1 
banker,  1  chairman  board  of  alder- 
men, 1  chemist,  1  Judge,  2  lawyers, 
1  lieutenant  governor,  1  mayor,  1 
merchant,  1  president  common 
council,  1  president  of  manufac- 
turing company,  1  State  commis- 
sioner of  education,  1  superintend- 
ent of  manufacturing  company,  1 
superintendent  of  city  schools,  1 
manufacturer,  11  textile-mill  offi- 
cials, 1  treasurer  of  machine  com- 
pany, 3  not  reported. 


GovKRNiNQ  board.— 9  meml>ers, 
chosen  by  city  board  of  education: 
I  architect,  I  l)ankpr,  1  cotton-mill 
overseer,  2  dnipgists,  2  employing 
machinists,  1  grain  dealer,  1  phi- 
lanthropist. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 


School. 


Governing  board.— 24  members: 
20  self-perpetuating,  2  appointed 
by  governor  and  2  members,  ex 
omcio;  1  banker,  1  mavor,  13  offi- 
cials of  cotton  m  ills,  2  officials  raulo 
spinners'  union,  1  postmaster,  1 
president  gas  and  elect ric-ilght 
company,  1  president  loora-flxers' 
union.  1  president  school,  1  stiper- 
intcnaent  city  schools,  2  not  re- 
ported. 

1  For  explanation  of  this  tomi,  s«»e  page  97. 
*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  503. 


Materials  used 
In  school  fur- 
nished by- 


Establish- 
ments  coop- 
erating with 
school. 


School  (cost, 
1300)  and 
manufac- 
tiu%rs(cost, 
$700),  f  0  r 
both  day 
and  evening 
schools. 

School  and 
manufac- 
turers. 

School,  estab- 
lishments, 
and  pupils; 
cost,  14,500. 


School;    cost, 
11,500. 


School;    cost, 
lloO. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  dl^Msed  of. 


Product  is  Oie  prop- 
erty of  establish- 
ments fumishins 
the  material. 


Machine  tools,  wood- 
en tools,  3ram  and 
cloth,  used  by  In- 
stitation;  fettl- 
ing, taken  by  pu- 
pils after  paying 
cost  of  materiaL 

Do. 


Castings  and  ports  of 
commercial  textile 
machinery,  sold  by 
school  to  manufac- 
turers from  whom 
rough  material  has 
been  bought;  fin- 
ished materials 
made  of  texUte 
yams  are  retained 
by  pupils. 


Furniture,  scientific 
instruments,  ma- 
chine-shop tools; 
nsed  by  Institution 
for  equipment. 

Machine-shop  tools 
and  scientiflc  in- 
struments; usod  by 
institution  lot 
equipment. 

No  product. 
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Table  IV.~G0VERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT-Continued. 

B.— PXTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Localityand  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


MASSACHUSETTS— COncld. 

Newton— Newton  Indus- 
trial, School  (indepen- 
dent »— doy  »chool). 


Sprinefleld— Evening 
School  of  Trades  (evening 
school). 

Springfield— Spr  i  n  c  fl  e  1  d 
Vocational  School  (day 
tchool). 

Worcester—  Worcester 
Trade  School  (independ- 
ent ^—day  sdiool). 


HICUIOAN. 

Saginaw    (East    Side) 
Trade  School  (.day  school). 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Alcorn— Alcorn  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege (Negro— day  school). 

Columbus — M 1 88  is  s  I  p  p  i 
Industrial  Institute  and 
Coli^e  (dap  school). 

NEW  JERSEY. 

B  or  den  town— Manual 
Training  and  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Youth 
(Negro — day  school). 

Newark— Newark  T  e  c  h- 
nical  School  (evening 
school). 


Newark— Sara  A.  Fawcett 
Drawing  School  (evening 
school). 


Governing  and  advisory  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


Governing    board.— 7   members; 
method  of  appointment  not  report- 
ed; 1  broker,!  capitalist,!  furniture 
manufacturer,  1  grocer,  2  lawyers, 
1  wholesale  merchant. 
Advisory  board.— 3  members, 
appointed  by  superintendent 
or  public  schools  and  director 
of  school;  1  automobile  manu- 
facturer, 1  superintendent  ma- 
chine shop,  1  superintendent 
watch  company. 


Governing  board.— 3  members, 
chosen  by  school  committee;  1 
banker,  1  teacher,  !  not  reported 
(woman). 

GovEENiNO  board.— Same  as  that 
of  Evening  School  of  Trades. 

Governing  board.— 9  members, 
chosen  by  city  council:  2  building 
contractors,  I  assistant  general 
manager  envelope  company,  2 
manufacturers  emery  wheels  and 
grindstones,!  manufacturer  textile 
machinery,  I  operative  Jointer,  ! 
superintendent  loom  works,  1 
superintendent  steel  and  wire 
company. 


Governing  board.— !2  members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  occu- 
pations not  reported. 


Governing  board.— 8  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor;  ! 
banker,  1  ex-United  States  Sena- 
tor, 1  farmer, !  lawyer,  1  physician, 
!  real-estate  agent,  2  not  reported. 

Governing  board.— 13  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor:  occu- 
pations of  members  not  reported. 


Governinq  board.— 5  members, 
appointed  by  president  of  board  of 
education;  !  banker,  I  editor,  ! 
lawyer,  1  merchant,  1  physician. 

Governing  board.— 10  members; 
8  appointed  by  governor,  2  ex  of- 
ficio, !  governor  (ex  ollicio),  7 
manufacturers,  !  mayor  (ex  of- 
flck>),!  physician. 

Governing  board,— 9  members, 
appointed  by  mayor;  !  building 
contractor,  !  druggist,  !  electrical 
engineer,  1  lawyer,  1  manufac- 
turer, 2  merchants,  1  physician,  1 
newspaper  publisher. 


Materials  used 
In  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School;    cost, 
$261. 


School;    cost, 
1687. 


School;  cost, 
about  $500. 

School  and  es- 
t  a  b  1  i  s  h- 
ments  for 
which  work 
is  done. 


School;    cost, 
$100. 


0) 


School;    cost, 
$650. 


School, 


School;    cost, 
$172. 


School      and 
pupils. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Stands,  cabinets, 
tables,  cast-iron 
bench  blocks,  and 
other  school  mmi- 
ture;  used  by  school 
and  given  to  public 
schools. 


Tools,  woodwork, 
etc.:  used  by 
schools. 


re* 
by 


Product  not 
ported;  used 
schoob. 

Woodwork,  used  by 
the  school;  parts  of 
machinery  sold  to 
establishments  fur- 
nishing materials: 
receipts  from  prod- 
ucts sold,  $654. 


No  product. 


Shoes,  sold  in  open 
market;  receipts 
from  products  sold, 
$250. 

No  product. 


1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 


Desks,  tablte,  chairs, 
showcases,  dresses, 
hats,  and  other  ar> 
tides  of  clothing; 
used  by  institution. 

No  product. 


Novelties  and  dies 
for  use  in  jewelry 
making,  used  bv 
institution;  pupib 
keep  jewelry  made 
from  materials  fur^ 
nished  by  them. 


•  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.^GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Con tinue<l. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


KEW  jKBaEV— comiuded. 

Newark— Warren  Street 
Elementary  Industrial 
School  (day  school). 


NEW   YORK. 

Albany— Vocational  School 
{day  school). 


Brooklyn— Brooklyn  Even- 
ing technical  arid  Trade 
Schoo'   {eicning   school). 


Buffalo — Soneca  Vocational 
School  (day  school). 

Buffalo— Technical  Even- 
inp  High  School  {eiening 
school). 

Cloversville  —  Vocational 
School  {day  school). 


Uu<lson    Industrial  School 
(day  sc'ioul). 


Iro<iuois  -Thoiiisw    Indian 
Sihool         (Indian  —  day 

sc'iool)^ 


Lan<'ust<>r  Industrial  De- 
partment Lancaster  Pub- 
lic Schools  (day  school). 


Governing    and    advlaory    boards,  '  Materials  uaed 
number  of  members,   oy  whom  ,   in  «ehoril  fur       Product  of  school  and 
chosen,  and  occupation  of  mem-  i    niahedbv—  how  disposed  of. 

members.  '    ""*"*^  "J 


(lOVERNiNG  BOARD.— Same  as  that 
for  Sara  A.  Fawcett  Drawing 
School,  Newark. 


t 


(U)VERNiNa    BOARD.— 3    meinlwrs, 
appointed  by  mayor;  3  lawyers. 
Advisory  board.— 6  members, 
chosen  by  board  of  education; 
1  contractor,  1  factory  man- 
ager, 1  factory  superintendent, 
1  hotel    manager,    1   printer 
(trades  representative). 
Governing  board. — 46  members, 
appointed  by  mayor;  1  editor,  13 
lawyers,  7  manufacturers,  4  meT- 
chants,  4  physicians,  1  real-estate 
agent,  16  not  reported  (4  women). 


(Jovernino     board.— 1     meml)er, 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  super- 
inten<ient  of  education. 
Governing  board.— Same  as   for 
Seneca  Vocational  School. 
Advisory  board.— (^ontem- 
pluled. 
Governing    bo\rd. — 9    members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters:  2  glove 
iranufactiirers.    3    merchants^    1 
overseer  glove  factory,  1  physician, 
2 not  rei)ora'd  (women). 
.\DvisoRy  board.— 5  mcml)crs, 
chosen  by  board  of  education; 
2     elove     manufacturers,     1 
lo.it  iior  manufacturer,  1  manu- 
facturers' agent,  1  merchant. 
Governing    board.-^    memU»rs, 
appointed  by  nidyor;  occupations 
ol  meinlxTS  not  reported. 
Advisory  bo\rd.— 5  members, 
chosen  by  board  of  education; 
1  building  contractor,  1  car- 
penter (union  repres*'ntative). 
1  luml)er  manufacturer,  1  ma- 
son contractor,  1  vacancy. 
Governing    board.— 9    members, 
appointed  by  governor;  3  farmers 
(Indians),  1  lawyer,  2  retired  mer- 
chants, 1  suptTintimdrnt  agricul- 
tural works.  1  .sui>erintcndent  so- 
ciety of  natural  science,  1  not  re- 
ported (woman). 
Governing    board.— 5    meml)ers, 
electei  by  quulified  voU»rs;  I  build- 
ing contmctor,  1  drover,  1  ju.stice 
of  the  peace,  1  physican,  1  retired 
farmer. 
Advisory  board.—S  members, 
appointed  by  principal:  2  fore- 
men in  fm'tories,  1  journeyman 
c}iri)i»nter  (union  repre.senta- 
tive),  I  merchant.  1  sujicrin- 
tendent  glass  works. 


School. 


School. 


Cabinet  work,  pic- 
ture frames,  plac- 
ard holders,  book 
rests  and  other 
small  objects  of 
wood  and  metal, 
weaviiu;  frames; 
used  by  iDstitutk>Q 
and  by  pupils. 


Cabinet  work;  used 
by  school. 


School      and 
pupils. 


School;    cost, 
$800. 

School;    cost, 
$700. 


Local    manu- 
facturers. 


School      and 
pupils. 


School  (cost, 
$800)  and 
pupils. 


School  (cost, 
$125)  and 
pfupils(oost. 


Printed  matter  and 
electrical  wiring  re- 
pairs, used  in 
school;  pupils  re- 
tain articles  made 
from  materials  fur- 
nished by  them. 

No  product. 

Do. 


Inseam  glovat  and 
mittens;  taken  by 
manufacturers  fur- 
nishing materials. 


Furniture,  used  in 
public  schools;  pu- 
pils keep  articles 
made  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by 
them. 


Furniture  and  cloth- 
ing used  in  school; 
pupils  keep  articles 
made  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by 
them. 

Mission  furniture; 
may  be  taken  by 
pupQs. 
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Table  IV. ^-GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  achool. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 

Long  Island  City— Long 
Island  City  Evening  Illgn 
and  Trade  School  (even- 
ing school). 


New  York— I  n  d  u  s  t  r  i  a  1 
Evening  School  (mostly 
Hf^gTo— evening  school). 


New  Y  o  r  k— Manhattan 
Trade  School  for  Girls 
(day  school). 


Governing  and  advisory  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
choscJi,  and  occupatiou.s  of  mem- 
bers. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by— 


N  e  w  Y  o  r  k— Stuyvesant 

Evening    Trade    School 

(evening  school). 
New  Y  o  r  k— Vocational 

School    for   'Boys    (day 

school). 


New  York— Washington 
Irving  High  School  (day 
school). 


Rochester— School  of  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Do- 
mestic Art  (dajf  school). 


Rochester — Shop  School — 
Lexhigton  Avenue  [day 
school). 


Rochester- -Shop       School 
(Vv  ashingtou— day  «cAoo/). 

S  c  h  e  n  e  c  tady — Industrial 
School  (day  school). 


Syracuse — Syracuse  Tech- 
nical Jligh  School  (day 
school). 


Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  BrookljTi  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School. 
Advisory  board.— 5  members, 
appointed    by    president    of 
board  of  education;  occupa- 
tions of  members  not  reported. 
Governing  board. -Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School. 
Advisory  board.  --5  members, 
appointed    by    president    of 
board  of  education;  occupa- 
tionsof  members  not  reported. 
Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  TradeSchool. 


Governing  boaro.— Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade 'School. 
Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade'School. 
Advisory  board.  -3  members; 
appointed    by    president    of 
board  of  education;  1  lawyer, 
1  philanthropist,  1  physician. 


GovKRNi.VG  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School. 


Governing    board.    .'>    niembors; 
elected  by  qualified  voters:  1  ex- 
teacher,  3  lawyers,  1  professor  in 
university. 
Advisory       board.— Contem- 
plated. 
Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  School  of  Domestic  Science 
and  Domestic  Art,  Rochester. 
Advisory  board.— 5  members; 
chosen   by   board   of  educa- 
tion;    4     manufacturers,     1 
painter  (union  representative). 
Governing  and  advisory  boards. 
-  Same  as  those  for  Lexington 
Avenue  Shop  School. 
Governing    board.— 7    members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  occu- 
pations of  members  not  reported. 
Advisory  board.— .'>  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  education; 
1   chief   engineer  locomotive 
works,  1  editor,  2  factory  fore- 
men, I  factory  superintendent. 
Go\t!:rning    board.— 7    memljers; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  book- 
keeper. 21awyers,  2  manufacturers, 
1  merchant,  1  president  of  college. 
Advisory  board.— lOmembers; 
appointed    by    president   of 
board   of   education;    1   city 
ofTiclal,    1    lawyer,   4   manu- 
facturers, 1  mayor,  1  represen- 
tative   Central    Trades    and 
LaborCouncil,  2schoolo!!icials. 


School 
pupils. 

and 

.do . . 

• 

School: 
18,607. 

cost 

.'>chool . . 

...  .do 

School 
pupils 

and 

» 

School; 
$2,50. 

cost. 

School; 
t2,552. 

cost 

School; 
$400. 

cost, 

School; 
$100. 

cost, 

School; 
$500. 

cost. 

Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  oL 


Clothing  and  furni- 
ture, kept  by  insti- 
tution for  exhibi- 
tion purposes;  pu- 
f)ils  keep  nats  made 
rom  materials  fur- 
nished by  them. 

No  school  product; 
pupils  dispose  of 
articles  made  from 
materials  fumisbud 
by  them. 


Women's  and  chil- 
dren's clothing, 
underwear  and 
dresses,  novelty 
articles;  sold  to  cus- 
tomers; receipts 
from  products  sold, 
$20,950. 

No  product. 


Printing,  cabinet 
making,  bookbind- 
ing, taken  by 
Board  of  Edocfr' 
tion;  school  is  cred- 
ited with  market 
value  of  products, 
minus  cost  of  ma* 
terlals. 

Gowns,  costume  de* 
signs,  general  de* 
signs,  and  bound 
books;  disposed  of 
by  pupils,  who  fur- 
nisn    materials. 

Clothing  and  millin- 
ery; retained  by 
pupils. 


Cabinet  work,  furni- 
ture, electrical 
work,  Iron  hurdles, 
rough  cupboards; 
used  by  school. 


Xo  product. 


Furniture  and  cabi- 
net work;  used  by 
public  schools  and 

puplLs. 


No  product. 
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Tablb  rV.-<K)VERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— C'ontinued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


NEW  YORK— concluded. 

Yonicers— Trade  F^-hool  of 
Yon  kens: 
Daf9chool 


Evening  tchoot. 


Yonkers— Yonkers     Voca- 
tional Bctiool  (day  sduwl). 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati— Cincinnati  Con- 
tinuation Sctiool  (day  co- 
operative school). 


Cincinnati— C  i  n  c  i  n  n  a  t  i 
Evening  School  {evening 
tckoof). 

Cleveland— Elementary  In- 
dustrial School  {dayKhool). 


Cleveland— Technical  ITIgh 
School  (evening  tchool). 

Cohimbus  —  C  o  I  u  m  ]>  u  s 
Trades  School: 
Day  school 


Evening  Khool . 


Dayton— High     Industrial 
School  (evening  school). 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona— High  School  (day 
school). 


Carl Lslc— Ignited  States  In- 
dian  School  (Indian— day 
school). 


Qovernlng  and  advisory  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


GovERNDfO  BOARD.— 15  members; 

appointed  by  mayor;  occupations 

of  members  not  reported. 

Advisory  board.— 5  members; 

chosen  by  board  of  education; 

1  foreman  carpenter,  1  foreman 

machine  shop,  1  stair  builder,  1 

1  steam  fitter,  1  superintendent 

factory. 

Governing  and  advisory  boards. 

—Same  as  for  day  schools. 
Governing  and  advlsory  Jboards. 
—Same  as  for  day  schools. 


Governing  board.— 27  meml>ers; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  2  city 
officials,  1  dentist,  1  druggist.  8 
lawyers,  1  machinist,  3  manufac- 
turers, 1  meat  packw , «  physicians, 
1  professor  in  college.  1  salesman,  1 
secretary  Brewers'  Board  of  Trade, 

1  undertaker. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
Cincinoati  Continuation  School. 

OovERNmo  BOARD.— 7  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  ac- 
countant. 2  merchants,  1  minister, 

2  physicians;  1  not  reported  (wo- 
man). 


Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Elementarj'  ludustriul  School, 
Cleveland. 


Governing  board.— 15  members: 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1 
banker,  1  clerk,  2  lawyers,  5  physi- 
cians, 1  president  carriage  com- 
pany, 1  president  printing  com- 
pany, 1  president  university,  1  real 
estate  agent;  2  not  reported. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

Governing  board.— 12  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  chief 
examiner  mayor's  office,  1  man- 
ager iron  worlds,  3  phj-slclans;  7  not 
reported. 

Governing  board.— 6  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters:  1  con- 
tractor, 1  foreman  car  shops,  1  man- 
ufacturer, 1  merchant,  1  salesman, 
1  tax  collector. 

No  governing  or  advisorj'  board 


Materials  used 
in  Bohool  fur- 
nished by- 


School 


School 


School    and 
pupils. 


0) 


School  (cost, 
1400)  and 
pupils. 

School;  cost, 
1200. 


— do 


School:    cost, 
$2,000. 


School;    cost, 
$500. 


School;    cost, 
$32«». 


School:    cost, 
$39,107. 


Product  of  sdiool  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Machine  work  and 
patterns;  used  by- 
school. 


No  product. 

Cabinets,  desks, 
chairs,  etc.,  used 
by  school ;  pupils 
retain  clothing 
made  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by 
them. 

Noinoduct 


Do. 


Hat  racks,  hatboxe,*, 
card  racks,  tables, 
brass -work  oma« 
ments.  aprons,  etc. ; 
sold  at  annual  ex- 
hibitions; receipts 
from  products  sold, 
$100. 

No  product. 


Pupils  are  giv«j  arti- 
cles they  make. 


No  product. 

Parts  of  machinery; 
used  by  school. 


1  None  used. 


*  Not  reported. 


Articles  of  furniture, 
tools,  forge  work, 
etc.;  disposed  of  by 

J)uplls  after  paying 
or  cost  of  material, 
namess,  wagons, 
surreys,  tinware, 
clothing,  curtains, 
sheets,  pillowcases, 
shoes,  etc:  sold  to 
private  individuals 
and  to  United 
States  Govern- 
ment: receipts  from 
products  sold. 

$2,072. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS^  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Concluded. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Locality  and  name  and  Idnd 
of  school. 


PINNSTLVAMIA— concluded. 

Philadelphia  —  Evening 
Trades  School  No.  1  (even- 
ing §ekool). 


Philadelphia  —  Evening 
Trades  School  No.  2(«v?i- 
ing  school). 


PhUailelphia— Philadelphia 
Trades  School  {dap  tekool). 


Scotland— Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Industrial  School 
(^ff  tchool). 


BUODK  ISLAND. 

Providence— Evening  Tech- 
nical School  {evening 
•ckool). 

Providence— T  e  c  h  n  i  c  a  I 
High  School  (day  coopera- 
tive «cAoo2). 

WISCONSIN. 

If  ilwatilcM^— M  i  1  w  a  u  k  e  e 

School  of  Trades  for  Boys: 

Day  school 


Evening  school . 


Milwaukee — M 1 1  w  a  u  k  e  e 
School  of  Trades  for  Girls 
(day  school). 


PlattevDle— W 1  s  c  o  n  s  I  n 
State  Mining  Trade 
School  (day  school). 


Governing  and  advisorv  boards, 
number  of  members,  oy  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


GovEBNiNO  BOARD.— 21  members; 
chosen  by  the  Judges  of  the  courts 
of  common  pleas;  1  agent  steam« 
ship  companv,  1  broker,  1  city 
assessor.  1  coal  dealer,  9  lawyers,  5 
manuiiacturers,  1  physician,  1  re« 
tired  druggist,  1  undertaker. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1. 


GovKBNiNO  BOABD.— Same  as  that 
for  Evening  Trade  School  No.  1, 
Philadelphia. 


GovEBNiNO  BOARD.— 11  members; 
1  governor  (member  ex  offlcio),  2 
state  senators,  appointed  by  presi- 
dent of  senate,  3  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  speaker  of  house,  5 
members  of  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  appointed  by  deputy 
commander  or  Stat« 


Governing  boabd.— «  members: 
chosen  by  the  Providence  school 
committee;  2  lawyers,  3  merchants, 
1  physician. 

Governing  boabd.— <>  members: 
chosen  by  the  Providence  school 
committee;  1  editor.  3  lawyers,  1 
physician,  1  teacher  In  university. 


Governing  boakd.— 15  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  occu- 
pation of  members  not  reporte<l. 
Advisory  board. — 5  members: 
appointed  by  president  and 
approved  by  school  directors; 
1  actuary  life-insurance  com- 
pany. 1  business  agent  Ma- 
chinist's Union,  1  manufac- 
turer   engine    and    saw-mill 
machinery.  I  president  Iron 
company.  1  stove  and  range 
manufacturer. 
Governing  and  advisory 

boards. — Same  as  for  day  school. 
Governing  and  advisory 
boards.— Same  as  those  for  Mil- 
waukee School  of  Trades  for  Boys. 


Governing  board.— 3  members; 
2  appointed  by  the  governor,  1 
member  ex  olncio;   1  editor  and 

{)ublisher,  1  lawyer,  1  State  super- 
ntendent  public  instruction. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School;    cost, 
$2,153. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


School  (cost, 
estimated, 
11,000)  and 
pupils. 


School;    cost, 
$1,473. 


School:    cost, 
$14,100. 


School;    cost, 
$1,185. 


0) 


School;    cost, 
$3,400. 


School;    cost, 

$400. 
School;    cost, 

$1,760. 


School;    cost, 
$500. 


Painted  signs,  print- 
ed matter,  elec- 
trical apparatus, 
benches,  platforms, 
sheet-iron  work; 
used  by  the  insti- 
tution or  placed  on 
exhibition. 

Signs,  sheet-metal 
work,  carpentry: 
school  product  not 
sold;  pupils  control 
dispoGition  of  prod- 
ucts made  from 
materials  furnished 
by  them. 

Benches,  platforms, 
schoolroom  equip- 
ment, patterns, 
electrical  appli- 
ances, printed  mat- 
ter; used  in  the 
city  public  schools. 

Woodwork  and  re- 
pairs, machinery 
and  repairs,  print- 
ed reports,  cloth- 
ing (including  uni- 
forms, and  dresses), 
etc.:  used  by  insti- 
tution. 


No  product. 


Do. 


No  product  hitherto; 
tools  and  machines 
expected  to  be 
made,  which  will 
be  disposed  of  in 
open  market. 


Same  as  for  day 
school. 

Hats  and  dresses; 
disposed  of  in  open 
market;  receipts 
from  products  sold, 
$156. 

No  product. 


» Not  reported. 
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TABLE  v.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

This  table  is  intended  to  show  the  equipment  used  in  practice 
work  and  also  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  practice  work.  The 
various  types  and  classes  of  schools  are  defined  and  described  in 
Chapter  I. 

As  observed  in  the  prefatory  note,  all  schools  are  not  included  in 
this  table,  because  many  did  not  report  in  regard  to  either  their  shop 
equipment  or  shop  practice. 

The  descriptions  presented  in  this  table  are  in  some  cases  incom- 
plete, as  the  outUnes  of  the  courses  reported  by  the  schools  do  not 
always  clearly  distinguish  between  what  is  done  by  the  pupil  in 
actual  shop  practice  and  what  is  taught  by  demonstration  onlj-  in 
the  shop  or  as  theorj'  only  in  the  classroom. 

Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE. 
A.— PHILANTHBOFIC  SCHOOLS. 

[This  tabic  Is  incomplete,  as  data  were  not  obtained  for  some  schools  and  but  partial  data  were  obtained 

for  othor  schools.) 


ALABAMA. 

Snow  Hill — Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro — Day 

School). 

Blacksmithino  and  Wheelwriohting. — Equipment:  4  forees,  blowers,  and 
anvils,  1  swage  block,  2  drill  presses,  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools,  and  1  tire  setter. 

Practice  work,  blacksmi thing:  First  year. — Making  fire,  making  lap  rings,  staples, 
hasps,  hame  hoops,  etc.  Second  year.—  Welding  steel,  tool  making,  tempering,  repairing 
vehicles  and  farm  implements,  welding  and  setting  axles,  ironmc  off  new  work,  pull- 
ing off  horseshoes.  Third  year. — Making  horseshoes,  shoeing  horses,  tool  making, 
ironing  wagons,  cart.**,  wheelbarrows,  and  buggies,  setting  springs,  arching  axles. 

Practice  work,  wheel wrigh ting:  First  year. — Making  tenons,  mortises,  splices, 
miters,  and  other  joints;  making  hammer,  hatchet,  ax,  hoe,  and  adze  handles,  ox 
bows,    yokes,    singletrees,    doubletrees,  wagon  tongues,  wheelbarrows,  pushcarts, 

Elow  beams,  etc. ;  filling  and  building  wagon  wheels.  Second  year.— Repairing  wheels, 
uggies,  and  wagons;  laving  out  thimble  skeins;  constructing  carriage  bodies,  buggy 
gear,  frames,  panels,  and  reaches,  wagons,  cart,'^,  etc. 

Brickmaking. — Equipment:  1  brick  machine,  drj*"  house,  and  kiln;  ordinary  tools 
of  the  trade. 

Practice:  One-ifear  course. — Oiling  the  machine;  cutting,  hacking,  and  kilning; 
setting  and  burning  the  kiln. 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Carpentry  and  Sawmillino. — Equipment:  1  planer,  1  shingle  machine,  1  circular 
saw,  1  cut-off  saw,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Sharpening  and  setting  edged  tools;  smoothing,  straightening, 
and  gauging  timbers;  constructing  simple  joints;  constructing  small  articles,  such  as 
tables  and  washstand  legs  and  stiles,  rub  boards,  ironing  boards,  hammer,  hatchet, 
hoe,  and  adze  handles;  helping  advanced  students;  measurements;  plain  step  build- 
ing. Secondyear. — Saw  filing  and  setting;  cutting  bridging,  sizing  sills,  joists,  studding, 
etc.;  weatherboard ing,  shingling,  flooring,  and  ceiling;  constructing  and  settijig  win- 
dow and  door  frames;  plain  stair  building;  brace  and  rafter  cutting;  inside  finishing 
work.  Third  year. — Putting  on  hardware;  laying  off  buildings;  cabinetmaking;  roof 
framing;  stair  building.  One  year's  course  in  sawmilling  practice,  as  follows:  Lacing, 
bradding,  and  gluing  belt^;  sharpening  circular  saws  and  planer  knives. 

Laundering. — Equipment:  Washing,  drying,  and  extracting  machine;  mangle. 

Practice:  First  year. — Washing,  drying,  ironing,  and  folding;  washing  flannels, 
linens,  prints,  etc.    Second  year. — Bleaching,  removing  stains,  etc. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— (^ntinued. 
A.— PHUANTHBOPIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


ALABAMA— Cont  inued . 

Snow  Hill- Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Ixstitite — (Negro-  Day 

School) — Concluded. 

Printing, — Equipment:  1  job  pre^^?,  1  paper  cutter,  1  rule  and  lead  cutter,  furni- 
ture, types,  and  the  other  ordinary  tools  ol  tne  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Oilinj^  the  press;  practicing  the  lay  of  the  ca«e,  the  names  of 
tyi)e.  and  type  faces;  composition  of  small  jobs;  running  the  press.  Second  year. — 
Making  ready  and  running  platen  pre^'^es;  reading  and  correcting  proofs  of  small  jobs; 
setting  and  dL-?tributing;  mixing  colors.  Third  year. — Composition  and  imposition; 
overlaj"^  and  underlays  on  t^-pes  and  various  kinds  of  cuts;  di.^play;  casting  off; 
making  up  and  locking  up. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machincv^  and  usual  sewinj^  equipment. 

Practice:  First  year. — Holding  and  threading  needle;  practice  with  scLsi^ors;  hem- 
ming, felling,  patching,  darning,  buttonholes  and  eyelets;  gathering,  placing  on 
bands,  tucking,  ruffling,  gussets;  making  aprons,  laundry  ba^n,  iron-board  covers,  etc. 
Second  year. — Buttonholes  and  e>^elet  making;  darning,  mitcring  corners  of  hems, 
gussets,  and  facings  combined;  piping,  plaiting,  patching,  hemstitching,  and  cross 
stitching;  taking  measures,  cutting  by  patterns;  making  men's,  women  s,  and  chil- 
dren's underwear;  making  wash  dresses,  neglige  shirts,  work  shirts,  overalls,  night- 
shirts, etc.  Third  year. — Taking  measurements  for  skirt'^,  sleeves,  shirt  waists,  etc.; 
drafting  patterns;  making  and  finL^hing  waists,  skirts,  etc.;  folding  and  pressing; 
making  linings  and  finishing  various  style-i  of  pockets  and  collars  from  individually 
drafted  patterns  and  of  different  materials;  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting. 

TUSKEGEE — Tl'SKEGEE  NoRMAL  AND  IndI'STRIAL  INSTITUTE  (NeGRO — DaY  ScIIOOL). 

Bakers. — Equipment:  The  ordinar>'  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Firing  and  testing  ovens;  sponge  setting,  doughing.  l>aking 
sponge,  dough,  bread,  rolls,  etc.  Second  year. — Managing  the  oven,  bench  work, 
pie  making,  flour  testing,  bread  making,  cakes  of  various  kinds  and  shapes,  fillings 
and  creams  for  cake,  cake  decoration. 

Basket  Making  and  Broom  Making;  Upholstery. — Equipment:  The  ordinary 
tools  and  appliances  required  for  each  trade. 

Practice  work,  basket  making:  First  year. — Gathering  and  preparation;  twisting, 
sewing,  knotting,  etc.;  practice  in  simple  forms.  Second  year. — Work  in  raffia, 
reed,  and  splint  work;  practice  work  in  type  forms;  combinations  of  materials;  indi- 
vidual designs  from  nature;  scroll  and  decorative  work.  Third  pear. — Indian  and 
African  basketry,  belts,  beadwork,  fobs,  chains;  making  and  repairing  cotton  baskets, 
hampers,  and  beadwork.     Fourth  year.-— Review  and  practice  teaching. 

Practice  work,  broom  making:  Cleaning  and,  dyeing  broom  straw;  assorting  stalks, 
sizing,  and  wiring;  stitching  and  making  brooms  of  all  sizes. 

Practice  work,  upholstery:  First  year. — Repairing,  covering,  cutting,  and  preparing 
materials  for  mattresses;  making  comforts,  mattresses,  and  pillows;  cording  boxes; 
beginning  chair  caning  on  frames;  drawing  individual  patterns  for  chair  bottoms 
desired  from  studies;  measurements,  cutting,  and  making.  Secorid  year. — Uphol- 
stering box  couches,  hassocks,  window  seats,  test  work  in  designing  and  making 
articles  manufactured  in  this  division. 

Blacksmithing, — Equipment:  1  portable  forge,  9  stationary  forges,  blowers,  anvils, 
and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice*.  First  yror. —Making  fires,  drilling  and  bending,  helping  at  forge  practice, 
removing  old  slioes  from  hoisos*  hoofs.  Second  year. — Making  axle  sets,  setting  axles, 
special  practice  in  the  use  of  drill  bits^  edge  tools,  and  screw  plates;  repairing  wagons; 
making  horseshoes,  clinching,  leveling,  welding  and  l>ending  hot  iron;  welding 
steel;  ironing  new  wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows;  putting  w^ork  together;  welding  axles 
and  tires;  repairing  buggies  and  carriages;  ironing  buggies.  Third  year. — Forge  prac- 
tice: making  and  fitting  horseshoes:  laying  off  work;  getting  angles;  circles;  fitting 
bands  to  cones;  tool  making;  repairing  of  farm  implements;  building  carriages  ana 
buggies;  measuring  tread  of  vehicles;  leveling  bodies  and  shifting  rails  for  tops. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PR ACTirE— Continued. 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


ALABAMA— Com  Lnued. 

TUSKEGEE-  TrSKEOEE     NoRMAL    AND     INDUSTRIAL     iNaTITUTE    (NeGRO — DaT 
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Brickmaking. — Equipment:  2  brick  machines,  pug  mills,  disintegrators,  clay 
elevators,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Distribution  and  pretwiration  of  clay;  mixing,  drjin^,  and  handling 
bricks;  building  brick  kilns;  molding  bricks,  drying  and  setting  (Efferent  kinds  of 
bricks,  setting  and  burning  bricks. 

Bricklaying,  Plastering,  and  Tile  Setting. — Equipment :  Complete  set  of  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Building  scaffolds;  preparing  material  for  different  kinds  of 
brickwork.  Second  ycar.-—Mixing  concretes  and  mortars;  distribution  and  propor- 
tions; testing  mortars;  bricklaying:  l)ondin^  walls;  masonry  footings;  concrete  and 
brick  foundations;  foimdation  walls;  makmg  cement  blocks;  chimney  building. 
Third  j/€ar.— Bricklaying;  leveling  and  staking  out  buildings;  lathing  and  plastering; 
floor  work  in  tile  setting;  preparing  the  span  to  he  tiled;  floating  the  cement;  placing 
the  tile  and  finishing;  wall  and  ceiling  work;  plumbing  walls;  scratch  coating  the 
same;  setting  covers  on  base  tile;  setting  the  cap  and  finiSiing;  metal  work;  preparing 
the  floor  for liearth  space;  laying  the  hearth;  building  brick  arch;  putting  up,  facing 
and  lining  firebrick  and  tile;  building  tile  mantels. 

Carpentry  and  Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  and  appli- 
ances of  the  trade. 

Practice  work,  carpentry:  First  year. — Sawing,  planing,  beveling,  leveling,  plumb- 
ing; making  tables,  screens,  plain  window  and  d(X)r  frames;  cleaning  and  sanapaper- 
ing;  cutting  and  framing  fl(K)r  and  ceiling  joists,  studding,  plates,  and  bridging. 
Second  year. — Making  mantels,  newels,  desks,  washstands,  bureaus,  bookcases,  window 
and  door  frames,  stairways  and  frame  and  brick  house  construction;  cutting  and 

E lacing  sills,  joists,  steel  girders,  plates,  lookout t^;  getting  lengths  and  cutting  common, 
ip,  valley  and  cripple  rafters,  truss  construction,  framing  gutters,  setting  door  and 
window  frames,  getting  lengths  of  braces,  weatherboarding,  shingling,  laying  floors, 
ceiling,  wainscoting,  and  forming  ceiling  panels;  wood  turning,  setting  and  sharpening 
circular  saws,  practice  work  on  scroll  and  band  saw.  Third  year. — Inside  work  on 
frame  and  brick  houses;  laying  floors,  ceiling,  wainscoting,  forming  ceiling  panels, 
constructing  stairways  and  porches,  fitting  and  hanging  sash,  blinds,  and  doors, 
putting  on  nardware,  finishing  porches  and  cornices;  cabmetmaking;  making  desks, 
bookcases,  paper  files  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 

Practice  work,  wood  turning:  Sharpening  band  saws,  circular  saws,  edge  tools, 
and  turning  tools;  brazing  band  saws;  lathe  work  from  blue  prints;  practical  work  on 
machines;  joinery,  pattern  making,  practical  wood  turning;  designing  and  making 
molding  cutters. 

Carriage  Trimming. — Equipment:  Complete  sots  of  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Bai^ting,  stitching  on  machine,  shrinking  goods,  trimming 
delivery  wagons.  Second  year.—  Draftingand  making  plain  cushionsand  liack8,pattem 
cutting,  trimming  an  open  bupgy,  making  plaited  cushions,  setting  tops,  drafting  tops 
and  square  biscuit  work.     Third  year. — ^Tnniming  surrevs,  top  buggies,  and  phaetons. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Tracing,  drafting,  and  cutting  tables,  sewing  ma- 
chines, dress  forms,  and  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Measuring,  drafting  and  cutting;  making,  hanging,  facing, 
and  trimming  skirts.  Drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing  basques.  Second  year, — 
Drafting  waists,  sleeves,  and  accessories  to  waists  from  meavsurements;  cutting  and 
fitting  close  and  double-brea^led  garments;  cutting  and  matching  striped,  plaid,  and 
figured  waists  and  skirls;  advanced  work  in  making  complete  dresses  from  different 
materials.  Third  year. — Fitting  and  preying;  practice  in  the  use  of  colors;  drafting 
jackets  of  different  styles^  making  various  styles  of  collars  and  pockets;  lining  ana 
finishing  pockets;  drafting,  making,  and  finishing  various  garments  from  dinerent 
materials. 

Electrical  Workers.^ — Equipment:  One  50 -kilowatt  monocyclic  altemator. 
exciter,  and  switchboard;  one  150-kilowatt  monocyclic  alternator,  exciter,  ana 
switchboard;  1  Brush  arc  machine,  and  ammeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  galva- 
nometers, and  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

Practice:  First  year. — Experiments  with  voltaic  cells,  standard  forms,  resistance, 
electric  bells,  annunciators,  interior  wiring,  molding  cleats  and  conduits.    Seconi 
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year. — Electric  lighting,  incandescent  lamps,  telephone  construction.  Third  year. — 
Direct-current  generator  construction,  installation,  and  operation. 

Foundry  Work. — Equipment:  23-inch  cupola  with  air  blast,  ordinary  small 
tools  and  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Ramming  drags;  lifting  and  closing  flasks;  weighing  and 
making  up  char^  for  melting,  putting  up  molds,  venting^,  sponging,  drawing  pat- 
terns, gate  cutting.  Second  year. — Pump  and  engine  castmra,  stove  plate  moldmg, 
fancy  return  work,  executing  original  designs,  lining  the  cupola,  repairmg  the  cupola 
lining,  putting  in  sand  bottom,  starting  fires  and  making-up  charges  for  different 
classes  of  castings;  tapping  out  and  stopping  in  for  pouring  off;  core  making. 

Harness  Making. — Equipment:  Complete  sets  of  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  threads,  practice  stitching,  repairing,  cleaning, 
and  oiling  harness  and  making  ^d  parts  of  single  and  double  wagon  harness,  such  as 
hame  straps,  breeching,  side  straps,  traces,  shaftings,  fronts,  lines,  etc.;  cutting  out, 
fitting  up,  and  finishmg  single  and  double  wagon  harness.  Second  year. — ^Making 
single  and  double  buggy  harness;  making  harness  blacking,  flexible  and  gig  saddles, 
and  pattern  cutting.  Third  year. — Makinpf  surrey,  express,  track,  coupe,  and  coach 
harness;  pressed  loop  work,  bristle  stitchmg  and  hand  lacing;  making  all  grades  of 
riding  bridles  and  special  sketch  work. 

Ladies*  Tailoring. — Equipment:  Same  as  used  in  plain  sewing. 

Practice:  Postgraduate  course  in  tailoring  and  advanced  dressmaking. 

Laundering. — ^Equipment:  5  washers,  2  extractors,  1  mangle  and  ironer,  full 
equipment  of  laundry  requirements. 

Practice:  Washing  and  ironing,  washing  flannels,  linens,  prints,  etc.;  laundering 
laces,  silks,  etc.;  bleaching  and  removing  stains. 

Machinists  and  Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  Lathes,  planers,  shaners, 
drill  presses,  hand  tools,  engines,  and  all  machinery  used  in  the  operations  oi  the 
school;  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Repair  work  on  steam  engines  and  pumps,  printing  presses, 
metal  and  wood  working,  laundry,  agricultural,  and  daiiy  machinery;  grinding 
chisels,  punches,  and  drifts;  clamping  finished  work  in  the  vise;  rough  cuts  with 
flat  bastard  files  on  the  vise;  laying  off  work  for  drill  press;  riveting  work  in  the  vise, 
making  a  rivet  set,  making  circles  for  drilling  and  lines  for  planing  on  chalked  cast-iron 
surface;  cutting  keyways  and  oil  grooves;  emery  cloth  and  polishing  at  vise;  cutting 
out  shapes  in  sheet  steel,  clamping  brass  valves  and  machine  parts  in  the  vise,  regrind- 
in^  globe  valves,  repairs  on  valves  and  bibb  cocks;  rogrinding  blow-off  and  stopcocks, 

gnnding  twist  drills  and  reamers;  boring  cored  holes  on  the  press;  countersinking 
oles,  counterboring  holes,  reaming  holes  on  the  ores?  and  straight  lapping  with  centers 
inserted ;  facing  holes  on  press;  drilling  at  angle;  arilling  tapered  holes,  drfiling  tap  hole 
for  pipe  tap,  tapping  throe-fourths  inch;  cutting  1  J-incn  pipe;  clamping  pipes  in  vise; 
cutting  pipe  to  length  and  cut-off  attachments;  packing  valves  and  glancfs;  ^nding 
pipe  taps  and  dies;  taking  straight  cuts  and  shear-off  tools  with  diamond-point  tooK 
feeding  with  dog,  placing  work  in  vise;  bolting  work  on  shaper  for  straight  ana 
angle  cuts;  adjusting  eovemors;  oiling  engines,  stopping  and  starting  engines; 
sewing  2-inch  belt  with  steel  lace;  sewing  6-inch  belt  with  lace  leather;  gluing 
belts  for  high-grade  machinery;  adjusting  the  packing  glands  of  the  steam  engine: 
adjustinj?  cotters,  etc.  Second  year. — Fitting  connecting  rods  for  stationary  ana 
locomotive  engines;  cutting  down  brasses;  cleaning  and  polishing  a  steam  engine; 
filing  cotter  ways;  oiling  an  engine;  planing  brasses^  measuring  and  squaring  brasses; 
fitting  cotter  and  gibs;  scraping  brass  ioumals;  babbiting  IJ-incn  journal;  fitting  liners 
to  boxow;  heating  and  pre])aring  babbits  for  large  journals  in  winter;  pouring  oabbit 
metal  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  journal  at  the  same  time;  babbit  work  around  machine 
screw;  line  shafting,  and  hangers;  polishing  and  oiling  same;  balancing  pulleys;  setting 
and  erecting;  cleaning  a  planer;  neating  iron  and  steel,  care  of  a  forge  and  heating 
wrought  iron;  case  hardening;  tempering  tool  steel  in  oil  and  in  water;  drawing 
tempers  and  colors;  packing  water  cylinders;  packing  for  water  and  glands;  feeding 
beavy  and  light  oils;  setting  valves  on  duplex;  filing  tools  for  lathes  and  planers,  in  vise; 
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turning  straight  work  with  diamond-point  tools;  turning  brass,  steel,  and  iron;  making 
inside  and  outside  caliper  measurements;  strapping  work  to  face  plate;  counterboree  in 
cylinder;  boring  piece  strapped  to  face  plate;  boring  oblong  holes;  turning  eccentrics; 
drilling  with  counterboring  drill  an  oblong  hole;  making  mandrel  for  eccentric  turn- 
ing; cutting  threads  to  accurate  depths  inside  of  hole  on  lathe  by  chasing;  measuring 
for  threads  when  not  standard-tap  size;  annealing  dies  and  renewing  threads;  cutting 
left-hand  threads;  measuring  for  and  turning  a  round  ball;  making  a  set  of  five-ei^hth« 
inch  taps;  making  a  jig  for  drilling  a  special  piece  of  casting;  erecting  and  setting  a 
machine-tool  foundation;  handling  jacks;  erecting  and  assembling  parts  of  a  machine; 
leveling  lining;  repairing  a  gear  wheel;  inserting  new  teeth  in  ^ear  wheel;  straightening 
a  shaft,  bushing  a  pulley;  repairing  a  burst  3-inch  water  pipe;  re-tuming  a  piston 
rod;  repairing  a  boiler;  repairing  a  sand  hole  in  a  water  cyfinder;  making  a  proiSHure 
pump  for  hydraulic  test;  erecting  steam  engines,  etc. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  y^ar.— -Wiring,  making  folds,  bindings,  fitted  facings,  full  facings, 
puffed  edges,  and  a  variety  of  bows.  Second  year. — Plain  bonnets  covered,  trimmed, 
and  lined;  silk  hat  or  bonnet  making;  toque  and  turban  making;  practice  in  use  of 
combination  of  colors. 

Painting,  House  and  Carriage. — Equipment:  All  the  ordinary  tools  and  appli- 
ances of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Priming,  sandpapering;  practice  work  on  samples;  mixing 
putty  to  match  different  colors;  puttying,  painting  houses,  wagons,  buf^es;  staining 
and  varnishing  furniture;  glazing;  mixing  and  matching  colors;  polishing  furniture; 
carriage  painting;  metal  painting;  testing  paints.  Second  y^r.— Gilding,  applying 
wood  fillers,  floor  painting;  advanced  work  in  house,  carriage,  and  furniture  paint^ 
in^;  graining,  striping,  varnishing,  polishing.  Third  year. — Sign  painting,  testing 
pamte  and  liquids,  kalsomining,  painting liousesj  vehicles,  and  furniture. 

Plain  Sewing. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machines  and  all  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Holding  and  threading  needle,  basting,  overhanging,  stitch- 
ing, overcasting,  gathering,  putting  in  gusi^ets,  herringbone  stitching  on  flannel, 
hemstitching,  tucking  and  whipping  ruffles,  chain  stitching,  featherstitcning,  making 
buttonholes  and  eyelets,  darning  on  cashmere,  slip  and  bUnd  stitching,  mending, 
darning,  and  patching.  Second  year. — Cutting  and  making  men's  underwear  and 
negligee  shirts;  taking  measure,  cutting  white  shirts  by  measure;  cutting,  basting, 
stitching,  and  trimming  underwear;  cutting  and  making  plain  cotton  dresses. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Threading  pipes  for  steam  and  water;  installing  hydrants, 
repairing  faucets,  packing  valve  stems;  repairing  water  and  steam  pipes,  connecting 
kitchen  sinks,  laying  water  pipes,  tapping  water  mains.  Secandyear. — Installing  ana 
repairing  kit(;hen  sinks,  laundry  tubs,  and  slop  sinks;  connecting  ^vanized  iron 
range  boilers,  repairing  steam  traps,  soldering  and  wiping  seams;  repairing  flush  tanks, 
making  offsets  in  lead  and  iron  pipes;  installing  and  repairing  lavatories,  parking 
fuller  faucets,  connecting  bathtubs;  construction  and  location  of  cesspools;  wiping 
brass  ferrules  to  lead  pipes;  setting  sanitary  closets;  laying  terra-cotta  pipe ;  calking 
cast-iron  soil  pipes.  Third  year. — Swinging  steam  mains,  running  sewers,  placing  ana 
connecting  radiators,  soldering  and  wiping  joints,  setting  closets,  connecting  bathtut^, 
lavatories,  shower  bath,  and  urinals. 

Printing. — Equipment:  4  printing  presses,  I  paper  cutter,  I  folding  machine,  1 
stencil  cutter,  1  addressing  machine,  1  stitching  machine,  1  perforating  machine,  1 
round  cornering  and  punching  machine,  1  mitering  and  cutting  machine,  type,  and  the 
ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Treatment  of  printing  rollers;  making  proofs,  stitching  books, 
padding;  feeding  platen  presses;  hana  composition.  Second  year. — Making  f^dy  on 
platen  presses;  feeding  cylinder  presses;  acquiring  speed  in  composition;  measormg 
type;  making  up  newspaper  forms;  tabular  competition;  cutting  stock,  trimming 
books;  simple  composition;  imposition  of  book  forms,  various  furms  of  newspaper,  ana 
book  composition;  making  ready  on  cylinder  presses.  Third  year. — Typogrmphical 
designing;   intricate  job  composition. 
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Sawmillino. — Equipment :  1  circular  saw,  1  cut-off  saw,  1  planer,  I  lathe,  saw  bench, 
and  emery  wheel. 

Practice:  Repairinpjbelt*^  by  lacing,  rivctinp:,  gluing;  sharpening  saws;  grinding  cut- 
ting tools  and  planer  knives;  running  machines;  gumming  circular  saw. 

Shoemakino. — Equipment:  1  welt  or  tiu-ning  machine,  1  rapid  lockstitcher,  1  welt 
channeler,  1  sole  channeler,  1  welt  bealer,  1  bobbin  winder,  I  welt  groover,  1  welt  split- 
ter, 2  sewing  machines,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tool*^. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  wax  ends;  making  different  stitches;  sharpening 
knives;  common  half-soling  and  neeling;  preparing  leather  for  use;  soling  and  heeling 
nailed  shoes;  different  kinds  of  pat<'hing  and  nalf-eoling  sewed  shoes;  preparing  insoles 
and  putting  bottoms  on  common  shoes.  iSecondyear. — Repairing  pump-sole  shoes ;  bot- 
toming shoes;  putting  uppers  together.  Third  year. — Building  shoes;  upper  making; 
bottoming  shoes;  repairing. 

Tailoring. — Equipment:  Full  equipment  of  machines  and  ordinary  appliances 
of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Practice  in  the  use  of  needle  and  thimble  in  overcasting;  fell- 
ing and  backstitching;  machine  sewing;  making  buttonholes,  flies,  waistbands, 
straps,  flaps  for  pockets,  pockets,  cutting  and  fitting  linings;  spacing  buttons  and  but- 
ton noles;  application  of  measurements  used  in  making  trousers.  Second  year. — Mak- 
ing various  pockets,  collars,  and  facings,  and  complete  vests;  coat  making:  cutting  and 
making  canvas;  making  collars  and  sleeves:  working  from  blueprints;  making  facings, 
foreparts,  edges,  joining  back  seam;  ba'^ting  linings,  finishing  shoulders,  collars, 
sleeves,  etc.     Third  year. — Work  on  ordinary  garments,  making  coats. 

TiNSMiTHiNG. — Equipment:  Folding,  grooving,  turning,  wiring,  burring,  forming, 
and  settingndown  machines;  bench  plates  for  holding  large  mandrel  stakes;  candle- 
mold  stakes,  square  stakes,  and  bench  shears;  adjustable  plate  for  hollow  mandrel 
stake;  snips,  hawk-bill  shears,  circular  hand  shears,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Dressing  and  plating  soldering  coppers ;  repairing  old  vessels; 
cutting  straight  and  curved  lines;  making  pijx^  of  various  kinds;  drafting  patterns 
for  pails;  putting  tin  together  for  roofing;  making  elbows;  repairing  tin  roofs;  putting 
up  conductors;  lading  tin  roofs;  standing  and  flat  seams;  making  the  measurements  for 
common  roofing  work.  Second  year. — Making  deck  flanges,  hoods,  ventilators,  re- 
volving chimney  caps,  moldinj^,  and  gutters;  putting  up  different  kinds  of  gutters* 
mixing  paint  for  tin  roofs;  making  ridge  rolls,  crestings,  and  terminal  blocks;  general 
inside  and  outside  work;  miscellaneous  work.  Third  year. — Making  articles  from  pat- 
terns; la>ing  out  and  forming  advanced  work;  making  and  putting  up  cornices. 

Wheelwrighting. — Equipment:  10  double  workbenches  and  full  equipment  of 
small  tools. 

Practice:  First  t/rar.— Measurements  and  work  with  saws,  planes,  chisels,  draw- 
knives,  bits,  and  spoke  shaves;  matehing  and  jointing;  getting  working  surfaces 
and  squaring  and  rounding  stock;  work  on  wheelbarrows  and  pushcarts;  making 
wagon  piu'ts  from  patterns.  Second  year. — Making  patterns  for  wagon  parts;  making 
pushcarts;  repairing  farm  wagons,  buggies,  and  wheels;  work  on  wagon  and  buggy 
parts;  assembling  wagon  parts;  laying  out  thimble  skein  axles.  Third  year. — Con- 
structing bug«,'ics,  surreys,  and  business  wagons;  arching  and  dropping  axles;  build- 
ing carriage  wheels;  cutting  buggy  and  surrey  reaches. 

CALIFOBNIA. 

San  Francisco— California  School  or  Mechanical  Arts  (Day  School). 

Forging. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Continuous  practice  m  forging  difficult  machine  parts,  such  as  engine 
shafts,  connecting  rcKls,  and  other  parts;  accessories  for  hoists,  cranes,  etc.;  forge 
tools;  lathe  tools;  carriage  and  wagon  parts,  etc.  Also  structural  and  omamenm 
ironwork  and  sundry  selected  jobs  covering  the  field  of  forging. 
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CALIFOBNIA— Concluded . 

San  Francisco — California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  (Day  School) — 

Concluded. 

Machinist. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Work  at  vise,  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  machine,  drill  press,  etc.; 
construction  of  engines,  hoists,  lathes^  pumps,  etc.;  electrical  construction— dy- 
namos, motors,  hoists,  heating  and  lighting  appliances,  etc. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Pnwjtice:  Making  patterns  for  gear  wheels,  steam  pumps,  engines,  hoists,  propeller 
blades,  dynamo  frames,  etc.;  core  work  and  sweep  work;  model  making. 

CONNECnCUT. 

New  London — Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  of  New  London  (Dat 

School). 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery. — Equipment:  2(j  scT^-ing  tables,  1  cutting  table,  1 
triple  mirror,  13  sewing  machines. 

Practice  work,  Dressmaking:  Hemming,  darning,  patching,  making  buttonholes; 
drafting  and  making  underclothing,  childreirs  oresses  and  kimonos;  crocheting, 
braiding,  and  embroidering  for  trimming;  drafting  and  making  shirt  waists,  tight- 
fitting  linings  and  draped  waists,  woolen  dresses,  tliin  summer  dresses;  making  long 
winter  coats,  tailor-made  jackets  and  skirts,  spring  suits,  evening  dresses. 

Practice  work.  Millinery:  Making  wire  and  buckram  frames  and  shapes;  making 
and  trimming  straw  and  lace  hats;  advanced  millinery. 

Machinist. — Equipment:  8  lathes,  1  universal  milling  machine,  6  drill  presses,  I 
shaper,  1  power  hack  saw,  2  pipe  cutters,  4  independent  chucks,  1  arbor  press,  2 
reamer  drills,  2  universal  chucks,  1  drill  grinder,  1  grindstone,  one  7J  horsepower 
electric  motor,  1  stock  cutter,  vises,  forges,  anvils,  a  full  equipment  of  small  toolB 
and  1  double  emery  grinder. 

Practice:  Chipping,  filing,  scraping;  making  cylinder;  centering,  squaring,  turn- 
ing; making  morse  taper;  turning  taper;  making  bolt;  turning  cutting?  thread, 
tapping,  and  milling;  making  pulley;  chucking,  drilling,  reaming,  making  arbor; 
annealing,  tempering,  grinding,  and  taper  turning;  making  coupling  and  shaft;  cut- 
ting key  way,  hand-tooling,  fillet,  use  of  jig,  and  polishing;  making  pedestal  box; 
planing,  use  of  boring  bar,  fitting;  making  face  plate;  cnucking,  boring;  inside 
thread  cutting^  making  flat  chuck  drill;  turning  taper;  making  eccentric  shaft; 
knurling  or  milling,  eccentric  turning;  making  parallclsj  planing;  making  square 
thread;  finishing  square  -  thread  tool  and  testing  with  micrometer,  cutting  square 
thread;  making  tap,  ^oline  engines,  electric  motors,  and  machine  tools;  turning 
cast  steel;  filing;  making  lathe  center. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — Lewis  Institute  (Day  Cooperative  School). 

Forging. — Equipment:  2  large  forgos,  1  tempering  forge,  1  brazing  forge,  one  200- 
pound  steam  hammer,  I  angle  bender,  1  bolt  header,  1  heating  furnace,  one  24-inch 
olower,  anvils,  and  full  equipment  of  email  tools,  including  a  post  drill  and  emery 
grinder. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Foundry  Work. — Equipment:  Molding  floor  and  benches  for  16  pupils;  full  eouip- 
ment  of  molders*  tools  and  appliances;  2  core  ovens;  crane  for  handling  cores  ana  d^ 
sand;  2  cupolas;  1  traveling  crane  with  electric  hoist;  1  tumbling  barrel,  and  1  wood 
lathe. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Equipment:  22  lathes,  3  shapers,  3  universal  milling 
machines,  2  wet  emery  grinders,  one  lO-horsepower  electric  motor,  1  screw  machine, 
1  universal  grinder,  1  planer,  2  drill  presses,  1  sensitive  drill  press,  1  punching  press,  1 
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combination  emery  wheel  and  disk  mnder,  1  universal  cutter  grinder,  1  circular 
metal  cut-off  saw,  1  traveling  crane,  independent  electric  motors,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  8  double  benches,  6  wood-turning  lathes,  1 
surface  planer,  1  universal  circular,  cut-off,  and  rip-saw,  1  band  saw,  1  grindstone, 

1  emcrjr  tool  grinder,  1  trimmer,  1  sandpapering  machine,  and  1  dry  kiln. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Glenwood — Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm  (Day  School). 

BLACKSMrmiNG. — Equipment:  14  foi^ges,  anvdls,  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Carpentry  and  Cabinbtmakino. — Equipment:  Wood-turning  lathes,  boring  ma- 
chine, and  full  e<)uipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  furniture,  chaire,  tables,  benches,  desks,  etc.;  making  general 
repairs  about  the  institution. 

Cobbling. — Ej^uipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  shoes  and  repairing. 

Laundering  and  Baking. — Equipment:  All  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Doine  laundering  and  baking  for  the  institution. 

Machinist. — Equipment:  3  milling  machines,  lathes,  etc.;  full  equipment  of  small 
tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Printing. — Equipment:  2  power  presses,  and  the  usual  equipment  type,  forms,  etc. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Peoria — Bradley    Polytechnic    Instftute:    Horological    Department    (Dat 

School). 

Watchmaking,  Jewelry  Making,  and  Engraving. — Watchmaking  equipment: 

2  bench  lathes  with  attachments,  1  damaskeening  machine,  110  individual  benches, 
foot  wheels  and  lathes,  1  transit  instrument,  1  chronometer,  1  compound  microscope, 
and  all  necessary  attachments  for  lathes  and  presses.  Jewelry  equipment:  1  laige 
power  flat  roll;  hand  rolls  for  flat,  oval,  and  square  stock;  draw  plates  for  making  wire, 
2  ring  benders,  batteries  and  dynamo  for  platinjr,  3  polishing  lathes,  I  shaper,  2  wonHitivo 
drill  presses,  1  large  screw-cutting  lathe,  1  foot-power  lathe  and  drill  press,  1  gas 
furnace  with  blower,  1  sand-blast  outfit,  1  enameling  furnace,  1  drop  presi^,  1  wrew 
press,  and  1  power  press. 

Practice  work,  waU^'hmaking:  Making  small  tools,  center  punch,  round  bumlnhors, 
hair-spring  collector,  jewel  pushers,  tapers  for  lathes,  cement  brass,  drilling  rest,  large 
and  small  screws,  square  shoulders  on  four-millimeter  wire^  grinding  and  polishing 
cone  pivots,  largo  balance  staffs,  centering  wires,  setting  jewels,  iii^uring  size  and 
fitting  pinions,  fitting  cylinders,  staking  on  and  truing  wheels,  making  colleti^,  drilling 
for  pivots  and  pivoting,  nlide-rest  work,  wheel  cutting,  damaskeening,  making  barrel 
head,  case  springs  and  pivots;  turning  staffs  for  expaiL^ion  balance;  truing,  and  pois- 
ing; colleting,  overcoiling,  vibrating,  fitting  hair  springs  to  watches  and  timing; 
making  stemwind,  bevel,  and  cmwn  wheels;  turning liollow  center  pinion,  and  mak- 
ing countersquare  to  fit  same;  fitting  wheels,  pinions,  and  cylinder  to  watch  j  putting 
plug  in  cylinder;  pivoting  plain  wires  and  staffs;  making  Swiss  bridge  and  jeweling; 
fitting  main  spring  and  hook  in  barrel;  making  pivot  drills;  putting  three  teeth  in 
laige  wheel;  setting  pallet  stones.  Advanced  pupils  cut  and  fit  escape  wheels  for 
dironometera. 

Practice  work,  jewelry  making:  Alloying,  casting,  rolling,  and  drawing  gold  and 
silver;  making  medals,  class,  college,  and  society  pins;  setting  precious  stones;  enam- 
eling, plating,  and  Roman  coloring,  hard  soldering,  and  jewelry  repairing. 

Practice  work,  engraving:  Designing  ciphers,  monograms,  scrollwork,  old  English. 
Bcript,  etc.;  practice  in  ransferring  designs  to  metal  by  the  graver. 
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INDIANA. 

Indianapolis — National  Trade  Schools  (Day  School). 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Actual  building  of  walls. 

Lithographing. — Equipment:  Lithographic  presses  and  full  equipment  of  small 
tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Drawing  on  paper  and  on  stone;  preparation  of  stones  and  plates;  lettering 
and  engraving,  transfemng,  proving,  and  printing;  work  on  flat-bed  and  rotary  lith- 
ographic presses. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  Lathes,  shapers,  drills,  grinders,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  the  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Drilling:,  shaping,  planing,  milling,  grinding,  and  a  general  line  of  lathe 
work;  chipping,  filing,  scraping,  tapping,  ana  reaming;  assemblmg  and  testing. 

Molding. — Equipment:  Cupola  with  power  blower,  1  traveling  crane,  1  company 
hoist,  I  large  drying  oven,  portable  ovens  for  drying  cores,  1  core  machine,  1  crucible 
melting  furnace,  1  pneumatic  sand  shaker,  1  molding  machine,  1  universal  power  saw, 
1  air  compressor,  1  sand-blast  machine,  tumbling  mills,  grinders,  pneumatic  chisels, 
etc.;  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Painting. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Pupils  do  the  practical  work  of  the  trade  on  the  buildings  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Pattern  Making  and  Carpentry. — Equipment:  Planer,  band  saw,  universal 
woo<lworking  machine,  mortising  and  tenoning  machine,  cut-off  and  rip  saw,  wood- 
turning  lathes,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Building  houses,  sheathing  and  shingling;  making  door  frames  and  setting 
them  in  position;  constructing  centers  and  i^-indow  frames;  making  cases  and  hanging 
doors,  lapping  boamsandsettingbridging,  erecting  stud  partitions,  laying  flobring,  etc. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Printing  presses,  linotype  machines,  type  and  the  ordi- 
nary tools  and  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Practice  is  extensive  and  varied,  covering  every  description  of  work 
done  in  an  ordinary  printing  establishment. 

Tile  and  Mantel  Setting. — Equipment:  The  regular  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Laying  tile  floors  and  setting  tiles  in  lavatories,  etc. ;  lajdng  the  foundation 
and  floating  the  cement  for  tile  floors.  Practice  work  is  given  in  every  branch  of  the 
trade. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — Franklin  Institute. 

day   school   (SATURDAY    AITERNOON). 

Electricians. — Equipment:  Same  as  that  used  in  the  evening  school  of  the  institute. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Engineers. — Hqiiipment:  Same  as  that  uped  in  the  evening 
school  of  the  institute. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Steam  Engineers. — Equipment:  Same  a^  that  uj^ed  in  the  evening  school  of  the 
institute. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

EVENING    SCHOOL. 

Electricians. — Equipment:  1  storage  battery,  1  rotary  converter,  8  motoni  and 
generators  combined,  4  motors,  batteries,  switches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  anaSL  tools 
and  appliances. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Firemen,  Boiler. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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Gas  and  Gasoune  Engineers. — Equipment:  1  oil  engine,  8  gasoline  engines 
with  Prony  brakes,  scales,  and  tanks  for  weighing  fuel,  magnetos,  carburetors,  timing 
devices,  and  the  regular  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  2  lathes,  1  planer,  1  drill  press,  1  emery  wheel,  complete 
machine  tuol  outfit,  2  testing  machines,  1  slide-valve  engine  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. — Equipment:  1  burring  machine,  1  set  of  rolls,  and  the 
ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Steam  Engineers. — Equipment:  9  steam  engines.  8  steam  pumps,  1  air  pump,  2 
condensers,  traps,  damper  regulators,  reducing  and  saiety  valves,  1  tubular  boiler,  and 
the  ordinary  tools  of  the  tracle. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Boston — Massachusetts  Charitable    Mechanic  Association   Evening    Trade 

School  (Evening  School). 

Bricklaying, — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year.— Laying  brick  to  a  line;  laying  out  the  American  bond;  building 
of  square  piers  and  pigeonhole  comers;  laying  out  of  brick  footings.  Second  year, — 
Rowlock  and  bonded  segmental  arches;  blocking,  toothing,  and  corbeling;  building  and 
bonding  of  vaulted  walls;  polygonal  and  circular  walls,  piers,  and  chimneys;  fireplaces 
and  flues.  Third  year, — Laying  out  of  bonds  (Flemish,  Old  English,  Dutch,  Roman, 
etc.);  cutting  and  turning  of  arches  (straight,  cambered,  semicircular,  three-centered, 
elliptical, and  various  forms  of  Gothic  and  Moorish  arches);  brick  panels  and  cornices; 
laying  out  work  from  plans  drawn  by  pupils;  speed. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Wiping  upright  and  horizontal  round  and  branch  joints;  soldering  nipple 
and  cap  joints;  wiping  flange,  side  flange,  ferrule,  upright  ferrule,  and  overcast  joints; 
wiping  outlet,  inlet,  and  vent  into  trap;  wiping  upright,  horizontal,  Y-branch,  plain 
bib  vertical  branch,  and  overhead  round  joint;  making  round,  side,  and  upright  screw- 
tmi>s. 

Boston— North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  (Evening  School). 

Dressmaking,  Advanced  Classes. — Elquipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Taking  measure,  drafting  patterns,  cutting,  basting,  fitting,  rectifying, 
stitching  and  finishing  seamy,  facing  placket,  putting  on  band,  hemming,  cutiing, 
basting  and  fitting  of  a  plain  shirt  waist  lining,  rectifying,  planning  and  making 
tucks,  cutting  waist  from  fitted  lining,  finishing  seams,  cutting,  making  and  placing 
sleeves  with  cuffs,  finishing;  making  woolen  dreas;  making  evening  dress. 

Drehsmakino,  Elementary  Classes. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Cutting,  finishing  8<»ums,  hemming,  Knitting  apron;  making  oversleeves, 
machine  made;  making  dress  of  washable  material. 

Pottery.— Ecjuipment:  Not  reported.  ^ 

Practice:  Building  by  coils;  building  by  sections;  throwing  on  potters  wheel; 
casting  in  molds  with  clay  slip. 

Printing.-  Equipment:  Printing  press,  imposing  stone,  and  type,  etc. 

Practice:  Drawing  title-page  with  straight-line  ornamentation  and  lettering;  work- 
ing with  bra.**  rules  and  type. 

Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  Wood-turning  lathes  and  a  full  equipment  of  hand 
tools. 

Practice:  Centering,  roughing,  smoothing,  turning  to  size,  and  testing  with  calipers; 
cutting  to  length;  turning  straight  tapes;  outer  and  inner  curves;  turning  of  shoulders; 
lace  plate  and  chuck  turning. 

97615*— 11 47 
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Boston — North  Benket  Street  Industrial  School  (Evening  School) — Con- 
cluded. 

Woodworking. — Equipment:  33  work  benches  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools, 
7  wood- turning  lathes,  and  1  band  saw. 

Practice:  Making  simple  pieces  of  furniture  and  various  articles  for  use  in  the  home 
or  in  the  institution. 

MISSOUBI. 

St.  Louis — David  Kanken,  Jr.,  School  op  Mechanical  Trades  (Day  School). 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  Scaffolding,  trestles,  semicircular,  segment,  elliptical 
and  gothic  forms  for  arches  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Tempering  and  mixing  mortar;  spreading  mortar  for  various 
courses;  laying  brick  to  a  linej  right  angle  corners  with  stretcher,  solid  header  and 
Flemish  bond  header  courses;  internal  angles  and  bay  window  comers;  walls,  chim- 
neys, fireplaces  and  flues;  practice  on  scaCfold  with  trestles,  poles,  ledgers,  and  put- 
logs and  lookouts,  setting  window  frames  and  door  sills,  turning  arches  over  windows, 
door  frames,  and  centers;  cutting  brick  centers  over  wood  or  iron  lintels  and  turning 
arches  over  them-  cutting  over  arches  to  the  line.  Second  year.— Straight  l-inc£ 
projections;  dentals  and  panels;  quoins  projecting  on  comer  and  comer  quoins  flush 
with  wall;  setting  terra  cotta  and  cut  stone  trimnungs;  running  over  angle  iron  above 
window  and  door  frames;  setting  fireproof  partition,  floor,  and  ceiling  tile;  boiler 
setting;  smokestacks  for  boilers;  topping  out  stack  with  ornamental  head;  making 
mortar;  buttering  brick;  spreadinc  mortar;  laving  brick;  striking  joints  with  pointing 
trowel,  jointer,  rod  and  knife,  and  steel  and  knife;  laying  out  work. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Saw  table  ec^uipped  with  4  saws;  1  shaper,  1  mold^, 
1  surface  planer,  1  bonng  machine,  1  mortising  machine,  1  power  grindstone,  4  motors, 
and  a  full  equipment  ofsmall  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Exercises  in  joinery,  joist  framing  and  setting,  bracing, 
spacing;  framing  sills,  plates,  girders  and  ties;  fitting  in  braces;  machine  planing, 
sawing  and  working  moldings;  turning;  tool  grinding;  setting  up  machine;  making 
window  frames,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  various  kinds  of  moldings;  paneling;  turning 
and  general  millwork.  Second  year. — Roof  framing,  cornice  setting,  shingling;  making 
and  setting  centers,  columns,  and  supports;  heavy  roof  trussing;  shoring:  intenor  finish; 
jamb  casing,  base  boarding,  fitting  and  hanging  doors  and  transoms,  and  setting  ceiling 
beams;  putting  on  hardware;  cabinet  work;  building  stairs,  handrail,  ramps,  and 
casings;  erectir^  complete  buildings  and  full  sized  sections  of  buildings  in  the  school 
shop. 

Painting  (house  and  sign). — Equipment:  ladders,  scaffolding,  full  equipment  of 
small  tools  and  the  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Preparation  of  plaster,  brick,  and  wood  surfaces;  painting 
walls  and  ceilings;  patching,  sizing,  priming;  mixing  colors;  stippling;  painting  wood- 
work; staining;  varnishing;  practice  with  full  block,  full  round  block,  and  half  block; 
drawing  and  stencil  cutting;  lining;  making  stencils  and  stenciling;  shading;  kalsomin- 
ing;  preparing  walls;  stencUing  on  water  color;  treatment  and  staining  of  natural  wood; 
filling  with  paste,  liquid,  and  shellac  fillers;  glossy,  flat,  rubbed  and  waxed  finiah; 
glazing  and  puttying;  spacing,  lettering  on  muslin,  oil  cloth,  and  other  materials; 
wall  and  ceiling  decoration;  stippling  heavy  color;  striping  and  two-color  work; 
enameling,  gilding,  bronzing;  text  and  ornamental  lettering;  designing;  lettering  in 
two  or  more  colors.  Second  year. — Painting  on  brick,  wood, plaster,  and  other  sur^cee; 
mixing  colors  and  stains;  graining;  varnishing;  preparing  signboards*  shading^  block- 
ing, lining,  smalting*  decorating  on  canvas;  preparing  surfaces;  filling;  laying  out 
panels;  pouncing,  gilaing,  marbling;  lettering  on  glass  and  japanned  platan;  emboasiiig 
a  brass  plate  sign;  embossing  a  glass  sign;  designing  panels,  flowers,  still  life;  preparing 
walls  and  ceiling  for  papering;  hanging  paper  on  side  walls  and  ceiling  and  on  wooden 
partition;  tinting  on  paper. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  6  wiping  tables,  48  cast-iron  solder  pot^  and  stands,  18 
atmospheric  gas  burners,  2  soldering-iron  heaters,  1  cast-iron  press,  1  casiriron  n^i* 
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ing  pot,  2  nipple  chucks,  1  pipe  reamer,  2  pipe  cutters,  4  gau«'oline  furnaces,  3  chain 
tones,  1  set  twist  drills,  1  smoke-testing  maonine,  ^-fitting  outfit,  1  pressure  con- 
troller, 1  pipe-bending  bench,  3  pipe-bending  springs  and  plugs,  1  airohydrogen 
lead-burning  apparatus,  2  compound  blowpipes,  4  mandrels,  4  siphon-action  water- 
closet  fixtures,  3  bathtubs,  4  lavatory  fixtures,  7  sinks,  8  range  boilers,  1  double  com- 
bination washtub,  1  water  heater,  pipes,  fittings,  and  traps  of  various  pizes  and  dimen- 
sions, and  a  full  equipment  of  plumbing  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  wiping  solder  and  nne  solder;  joint  wiping  at  the 
bench  and  on  the  floor;  threading  iron  pipe;  cutting  nipples;  lead-pipe  bending; 
calking  cast-iron  pipe;  elementary  work  m  fitting  up  sinks,  lavatories,  and  water- 
closets;  lead  burning.  Second  year. — Roughing  m  for  lavatories,  bathrooms,  and 
kitchens;  testing  with  water,  air,  smoke,  and  cnemicab;  lining  tanks  for  chemicals; 
gas  fitting;  rougning  in  for  school  and  oflSce  building  toilet  rooms;  advanced. lead 
burning  and  chemical  plumbing;  pumps;  hydraulic  rams;  testing  of  traps  for  siphon- 
a^e;  miscellaneous  workj  floor  and  wall  and  wrought-iron  s^nstem  of  soil  and  waste 
pipes;  wiping  on  block-tin  pipe  with  bismuth  solder. 

Stationary  Engineers.— Equipment:  One  SO-horsepower  tubular  boiler,  1  du- 
plex feed  pump,  1  centrifugal  pump,  1  feed-water  heater,  1  high-speed  noncondensing 
steam  engine,  one  50  and  one  25  kilowatt  direct-current  generators,  1  twin-cylinder 
gas  engine,  1  fully  equipped  switchboard,  1  electric  elevator,  1  water  meter,  1  watt- 
meter, 1  pair  of  coal  scales,  1  record  steam  gauge,  1  lathe,  1  drill  press,  1  grinder,  one 
7-h  reepower  motor,  1  engine  indicator,  1  prony  brake,  1  dead-weight  gauge  tester, 
and  a  full  eouipment  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Pupils  are  divided  into  three  sections.  The  fireman  of  the  day  fires  and 
cleans  the  furnace  and  boiler  and  cares  for  the  pump;  the  en^eer  attends  to  the 
engine,  generator,  and  auxiliaries,  and  make^  any  needed  repairs  and  adjustments; 
the  house  mechanic  cares  for  the  lamps,  radiators,  motors,  etc.,  in  the  building  and 
keeps  them  in  good  working  order,  making  engine,  boiler,  and  pump  tests,  and  ele- 
mentary machine-shop  work,  and  electrical  wiring  for  engineers. 

NEW  TOBK. 

Brooklyn — Puatt  Institute:  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

day  school. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  50  sewing  machine}*,  8  power-driven  sewing  machines, 
8  other  machines,  dress  forms,  sewing  tables,  and  the  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  First  term. — Drafting,  cutting,  fitting;  prac^tioe  in  power-machine  work: 
making  shirt-waist  suits  and  unlmed  dresses.  Second  term. — Modeling  in  paper  and 
crinoline;  draping;  block-pattern  making;  making  lined  dresses;  tailoring  processes; 
embroidery  stitches.  Third  term. — Drafting,  fitting,  draping,  and  finishing;  making 
street  suits,  reception  gowns,  and  evening  dresses.  Fourth  term. — Working  on  custom- 
order  work. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Designing,  drafting,  and  making  buckram  and  wire  frames;  making  plain 
covered  hats;  making  bows,  covering  wire  frames  with  straw  braids  and  other  mate- 
rials; making  children's  hats;  dcs^ignmg,  making,  and  trimming  all  styles  of  hats. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Not  reportea. 

Practice:  Hand  and  machine  sewing  applied  on  an  apron;  darning  and  mending: 
buttonhole  work;  making  an  underwaist,  a  dressing  sack,  or  kimono;  drafting  and 
making  undergarments;  practice  in  the  a^^e  of  machine  attachments;  making  plain 
unlined  shirt  waists;  making  fine  lingerie,  or  layettes  for  in&mts,  children's  under- 
wear, pinafores,  and  dresses. 
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NEW  YOBK— ConUnued. 

Brooklyn— Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts — 

Concluded. 

evening  school. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Drafting  and  making  plain  shirt-waist  suits  or  simple  unlined  dresses  of 
washable  material;  making  a  woolen  skirt  and  drop  skirt;  drafting  and  making  a 
lined  waist. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Drafting,  making,  and  covering  buckram  frames;  making  bows;  making 
and  trimming  hats;  making  wire  frames;  straw  sewing;  advanced  work  in  making  and 
trimming  sprmg  hats  and  bonnets. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Hand  and  machine  sewing  applied  on  an  apron;  darning  and  mending; 
buttonhole  work;  making  an  underwaiat,  dressing  sack,  or  kimono;  drafting  and  mak- 
ing  undergarments;  practice  in  the  use  of  sewing-machine  attachments, 

Brooklyn — Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Science  and  Technology. 

day  school. 

Carpentry  and  Building. — Equipment:  1  universal  saw  bench,  3  saw  benches, 
1  swing  saw,  2  band  saws,  1  jig  saw,  1  planer,  2  jointers,  1  mortising  machine,  1  grind- 
stone, 1  boring  machine,  1  pattern  maker's  lathe,  35  wood-turning  lathes,  62  work- 
benches, 1  caoinetmaker's  bench,  1  demonstration  bench,  1  demonstration  lathe, 

1  kiln,  1  glue  bench  and  heater,  1  gas  stove,  5  trimmers,  2  saw  clamps,  1  saw-brazing 
outfit,  48  carriage  clamps,  8  hand  screws,  5  clamps,  and  a  large  assortment  of  carpen^ 
ter's  tools. 

Practice:  Bench  work  and  wood    turning,  cabinetmaking  and   millwork,  rough 
framing,  interior  finish,  roof  framing,  and  stair  building. 
Machine-Shop    Practice    and    Tool   Making. — Equipment:  5   steam   engines, 

2  gas  engines,  53  lathes,  4  planers,  5  shapers,  8  drill  presses,  4  milling  machines,  2 
boring  machines,  5  grinding  machines,  1  punch  press,  2  grindstones,  2  gas  furnaces, 
2  metal  saws,  1  foot  press,  1  drill  grinder,  3  tool  grinders,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small 
tools. 

Practice,  machine-shop  practice:  Chipping,  filing,  and  fitting;  turning  and  boring, 
working  to  micrometer  and  limit  gauges  for  shrink  fits;  constructing  high-grade 
machines  from  blue  prints;  building  jigs;  work  on  milling  machines  and  univer- 
sal grinders;  cutting  plane  and  spiral  gears,  worm  wheels,  etc.  Tool-making,  prac- 
tice: nardening  and  tempering  in  oil,  lead,  sand,  and  flame;  caaehardening;  making, 
hardening,  and  grinding  of  standard  gauges,  plugs,  reamers,  drills,  taps,  special 
tools,  etc.;  building  box  tools  for  turret  lathe  heads;  die  designing  and  construc- 
tion. 

evening  school. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Bench  work,  operating  woodworKing  machinery';  laying  out  plans  in 
carpentry,  joinery,  and  cabinet  work;  roof  framing;  stair  building;  handrail  and 
intersections,  etc. 

Machinists  and  Tool  Making. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  First  season. — Bench  work,  chipping,  filing,  and  nand  fitting;  practice 
on  engine  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  and  milling  machine.  Seojjid  seoaon.— High-grade 
machine  work  and  machine  construction;  working  to  micrometer  and  limit  gauges; 
work  on  milling  machine,  boring  mills^  and  grinding  machinery.  Third  stcaon. — 
Tool  making,  hardening  and  tempering  in  oil,  lead,  sand,  and  flame;  casehardening^ 
making,  hardening,  and  grinding  standard  gauges,  reamers,  plugs,  taps,  special 
tools,  etc. 
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NEW  YOBB:— Continued. 
Brooklyn — Pratt  Institxjte:  School  of  Science  and  Technology — Concluded. 

EVENING  school — coucluded. 

Painting,  Frebco. — Equipment:  Booths  plastered  on  sides  and  ceiling  with  varied 
forms  of  cove  and  cornice. 

Practice:  Preparing  walls  and  ceilings  in  kalsomine;  lining,  laying  out  work, 
making  and  applyingpounce  and  stencil,  and  putting  on  flat  and  shaded  ornaments. 

Painting,  Sign.— -Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Designing  ana  spacing  of  plain  and  fancy  letters;  ornamental  lettering 
in  gold  and  colore  on  wood,  glass,  and  metal;  preparation  of  surfaces  for  plain  and  orna- 
mental signs;  lettering  on  wagons;  striping;  pictorial  work;  monograms;  varnishing. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Use  that  used  by  day  carpentry  pupils. 

Practice:  Making  solid,  split,  loose-piece  and  three-part-flask  patterns,  and  marine 
and  stationary  engine  patterns;  making  skeleton,  marine,  and  Corliss  cylinder  pat- 
terns, loam,  sweep  work,  and  propellere. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Preparing  wiping  cloths;  soldering  reams  in  brass,  iron,  lead,  and  tin; 
making  solder,  cup,  overcast,  straight,  wiped,  flange,  and  branch  joints;  working 
sheet  lead  into  benas,  traps,  service  boxes,  and  safes;  lining  tanks,  csuldng  iron-pipe 
joints,  and  bending  with  sand  and  kinking  irons. 

Sheet-Metal  Workers. — Equipment:  1  cornice  break,  1  large  squaring  shield, 
23  sheet  metal  bench  machines,  benches,  stakes,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Laying  out  work;  tinsmith  work;  stove  and  furnace  work;  cornice  work; 
skylights,  etc. 

New  York—Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  (Day  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  the  principal  joints;  half  lap,  mortise  and  tenon,  miter  and 
dovetail;  constructing  frames,  tool  boxes,  panels,  window  frames,  sash,  doors,  and  door 
frames)  house  framing;  building  frame  house  (model);  building  full-size  frame  cotta|^, 
sheathing,  shingling,  partitioning,  flooring,  setting  of  trim;  Duilding  flight  of  stairs 
and  setting  newel  post  and  balusters;  making  tool  cabinets;  doing  repair  work. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Inside  wiring  for  different  combinations  of  bells  and  buttons,  door  trips, 
automatic  drops^  fire  alarms,  door  openers,  annunciators,  etc.;  wire  splicing,  runnmg 
wire  on  porcelain  insulators  and  in  moldings,  connecting  receptacles,  sockets,  cut- 
outs, ana  switches  for  both  two  and  three  wire  systems;  conduit  work  and  wiring 
and  setting  all  necessary  fixtures;  installing  a  complete  equipment  for  lighting. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Bench  work;  use  of  drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  lathe,  screw  machine, 
milling  machine,  and  universal  grinder;  making  gauges,  templates,  and  calipers: 
chipping,  filing,  polishing,  scraping,  fitting,  tapping,  and  threading  with  stock  and 
die;  drilling  aifferent  metals  with  various  tyjHJS  of  drills  at  different  speeds  and 
feeds;  lubricating  and  drill  grinding,  la>'ing  out  work  and  use  of  jigs;  making  parallel 
clamps,   V  blocks,  and  journal  boxes;  making  plug  and  ring  gauges,  step  gauges, 


mandrels,  face  plates  etc.;  cutting  and  fitting  V  and  square  threads  and  taper  turn- 
ing; ornamental  hand.tuming  and  polishing;  use  of  micrometer;  forging,  tempering, 


and  milling  cutters;  making  special  tools  for  shop  use;  repair  work;  building  grinders, 
drill  and  punch  presses,  shapers,  gasoline  engines,  etc.;  general  repairing. 

Painting,  Fresco  and  Sign.— Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice  work,  fresco  painting:  Cuttmg  stencils;  painting  flat  and  shaded  orna- 
ments; executing  full-sized  designs  on  walls  and  ceilings. 

Practice,  sign  painting:  Preparation  of  sign  boards,  formation  and  spacing  of 
letters,  laying  out  signs,  lettering  in  colors,  shading;  lettering  in  gold,  eilver,  and 
bronze;  lettering  on  wood,  metal,  cloth,  and  glass. 
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NEW  YORK— (.  ontinued. 
New  York — Bakon  de  Hirscu  Trade  School  (Day  School) — Concluded. 

Painting,  House. — Eauipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Removal  of  old  Kalsomine,  cutting  out  and  refilling  cracks,  preparation 
of  walls,  making  size,  mixing  and  applying  kalsomine  colors;  removal  oi  paint  and 
varnish ;  preparation  of  priming,  second  and  uiird  coats  of  paint ;  panel  work  in  different 
colors,  lining,  graining,  staining,  varnishing,  cutting  and  use  ot  stencils. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Work  with  lead  pipe,  cast  and  wrought-iron  pipe;  gas  fitting  and  installa- 
tion of  plumbing  systems;  tinning  hatchet  and  straight  iron;  filing,  soiling,  and  tin- 
ning brass  spuds  and  ferrules;  straightening  supply  pipe,  casting  and  soldering  lead 
seams;  wiping  round  and  branch  joints  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions;  making, 
reducing  nange  and  round  joints  on  brass  and  lead;  makinjg  benos  on  waste  and  on 
soil  pipes;  making  grease  trap  from  working  drawings;  cuttmg  pipe,  twisting  oakum, 
yarning  and  calking  joints  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions;  making  nipple  chucks, 
nipples,  straight  ana  bent  drops  with  straps,  offsets,  and  handling  large  screw  pipes; 
installing,  connecting,  and  testing  gaslighting  systems  with  ceiling  and  side  outlets; 
installing  from  working  drawings  complete  house  drain^e  and  water-supply  s^tems; 
installing  range  boilers,  washbasins,  sinks,  laundry  tubs,  water-closets,  and  unnab. 

New  York — Clara  de  Uirsch  Trade  School  (Day  School). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  1  power  sewing  machine;  full  equipment  of  sewing 
machines  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Sewing  on  all  parts  of  a  gown. 

Sewing,  Hand. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  appliances. 

Practice:  Basting,  overnandinjg,  square  hemming,  outline  stitch  initialing,  French' 
hemming  with  feather-stitch  initial,  cotton  patching,  triangular  patching,  wool  patch- 
ing, cross-stitchmg  initial,  making  buttonholes,  eyelets,  eyelet  embroidery,  darning 
stockings  and  linen,  drawn  work,  feather  stitching,  other  fancy  stitches,  trench  knots, 
darning  tears  on  light  and  heavy  weight  materials,  slip  stitching,  marking  towels, 
cutting  bias,  rolling  and  whipping  on  lace  on  turnovers,  hemstitching  tucks,  fringing 
and  embroidering  initials,  binding  seams  on  skirts  and  making  plackets;  running, 
back  and  combination  stitching;  running  seams  (edges  overcast),  French  seam,  hem- 
ming; bias  cutting  and  mitered  corners,  gussets  (three),  tucking,  flannel  patching, 
shirring;  making  towels,  aprons,  napkins,  skirts,  etc. 

Sewing,  Machine. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  all  appliances. 

Practice:  Straight  stitching,  bias,  bias  cross,  and  bias  stitching  with  space  between, 
binding,  felling  three  different  ways,  stitching  sauares  with  narrow,  straight  bands, 
mitered  comers;  stitching  pointed  bands,  mitered  comers;  stitching  on  cotton  tape, 
straight  tuck.s,  bias  tucking,  cross  tucking,  cording,  straight  and  on  bias,  box  plaiting, 
pufiing,  shirring,  pin  tucking,  three  different  ways  of  lace  running,  tucked  gown 
yokes;  making  aprons,  petticoats,  gowns,  drawers,  jrokes  on  skirts,  corset  covers, 
skirts,  house  dress,  infants'  drasses,  embroidered  cushions,  underwear,  and  kimonoe, 
curtains,  towels,  napkins,  etc. 

New  York — Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 

day  school. 

Electrical  Workers  and  Electrical  Construction. — Equipment:  One  lO-horse- 
power  motor,  one  S-horsepower  motor,  one  4-hor8epower  gas  engine,  small  electric 
motors,  galvanometers,  voltmeters,  amperemeters,  \VTieatatone  bndges,  photometere, 
and  other  apparatus. 

Practice:  ExperimenUil  work. — Electromagnet  ism;  primary'  and  storage  batteries; 
dynamas  and  motors;  electrical  measuring  with  amperemeter,  voltmeter,  andWlieat- 
stone  bridge;  electrical  testing  of  dynamos,  motors,  and  arc  lamps;  construction  of 
apparatus  for  use  in  demonstration  and  experiments;  application  of  alternating  cur* 
rents  of  electricity. 
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NEW  YORK— Continued. 
New  York — Hebrew  Technical  Institute — Concluded. 

DAY  SCHOOL — coucluded. 

Instrument  Making  (Electrical  and  Scientific). — Equipment:  9  engine  lathes, 
4  speed  lathes,  2  milling  machines,  1  universal  grinder,  2  drul  presses,  1  metal  saw, 
1  ^  furnace,  I  shaper. 

Practice:  Desiring  and  constructing  electrical  and  scientific  instruments  and 
apparatus;  machining  and  finishing  brass,  copper,  hard  rubber,  and  steel;  gear  cutting, 
fitting  threads,  boring,  taper*  turning,  grinding,  polishing,  plating,  making  special 
tools. 

Metal  Working  (Machinist,  etc.). — Equipment:  One  50-horsepower  steam 
engine,  one  25-hor8epower  gas  en^ne,   one  4()-kilowatt  generator,  one  15-kilowatt 

fenerator,  one  15-horaepower  electric  motor,  12  engine  lathes,  5  speed  lathes,  1  planer, 
shaper,  3  drill  presses,  3  milling  machines,  1  universal  grinder,  1  metal  saw,  1  gas 
furnace,  1  electric  pump,  3  steam  pumps,  ampere  lathe  and  engineers*  tools,  4  forges. 

Practice:  Chipping,  nling;  work  on  speed  lathe;  plain  and  taper  turning;  cutting 
threads  on  engme  lathe;  planing;  drill-press  exercises;  gear  cutting;  makmg  tools, 
taps,  reamers,  and  milling-machme  cutters;  grindim^,  forging;  annealing,  hardening, 
and  tempering;  forging  squares,  rounds,  and  welding,  hardening,  tempering,  and 
grinding  lathe  tools.  Practice  in  metal  construction  and  the  making  of  tools,  cutters, 
gear  wheels,  etc;  making,  hardening,  tempering,  and  grinding  cutters,  drills,  and 
tools;  constructing  a  speed  lathe,  djTiamo,  emery  grinder,  small  milling  machine,  or 
electrical  instrument;  fitting  thread  and  taper  work;  forging. 

Wood  Carving. — Equipment:  28  work  benches  and  fullequipment  of  small  toob. 

Practice:  Carviiig  from  casta  and  working  drawing;  draft  carving  for  molding; 
constructive  furniture;  making  of  molds  and  reproducing  carved  models  in  plaster. 

Woodworking  and  Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  29  speed  lathes,  1  circular 
saw,  1  band  saw,  1  gig  saw,  1  trimmer,  28  work  benches,  full  equipment  of  small 
tools. 

Practice:  Exercises  with  plane,  chisel,  saw,  and  other  tools;  joinery;  gluing,  stain- 
ing; advanced  lathe  work;  pattern  work;  molding  and  casting;  cabinetwork;  veneer- 
ing and  polishing;  construction  work  in  carpentry,  architectural  woodwork,  grill 
work,  interior  finish;  advanced  pattern  making  at  the  bench  and  lathe;  wood  carving 
and  wood  turning. 

evening  school. 

Instrument  Making  (Electrical  and  Scientific). — Equipment:  Day  school 
equipment  is  Ubod. 

Practice:  Same  as  course  followed  by  day  pupils. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  General  pattern  inaking  for  automobile  work,  water  jacket  and  injector 
core  work;  molding  and  casting  in  white  metal;  cabinetmaking  and  the  application 
of  woodworking  machinery-. 

Tool  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  taps,  dies,  reamers,  mandrels,  milling  cutters,  cutters  for  gearing, 
ring  and  plug  gauges;  gear  cutting,  tap  milling,  cutting  cutters,  profiling;  grinding 
arbors,  reamers^  ring  and  plug  gauges,  and  press  dies;  surfacing,  etc. ;  filing,  scraping, 
making  tools,  jig  work,  etc.;  hardening  ana  annealing  steel. 

New  York — Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls  (Day  School). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  45  sewing  machinei*  and  necessary  tables  and  appli- 
ances. 

Practice:  Basting,  hemming,  overhanding,  overcasting,  gathering,  stroking,  put- 
ting on  bands  and  machine  stitching;  making  undergarments,  child's  aprons,  flannel- 
ette garments,  children's  rompers,  napery  hemming,  fine  hand  tucking,  baby  dresses, 
boys  sailor  suits,  drafting  and  making  school  and  graduation  dresses. 
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Table  V.-SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTirE— Continued 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC   SCHOOLS— (ontinued. 


NEW  YOBK— Continued. 
New  York —Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls  (Day  School) — Concluded. 

Embroidery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  sampler  of  stitches,  feather  Ptitching,  buttonholing,  stars,  anchors, 
eyelet  work,  Frencn  knots,  border  designs,  drawTi  work,  scalloping,  initial  work. 

Milunery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Drafting  of  patterns  for  buckram  frames;  cutting  buckram  by  pattern, 
wiring  edges,  joining  frame,  binding  edge  of  brim,  etc.,  with  crinoline;  covermg  with 
velveteen;  milliner  s  fold;  trimming  felt  hats;  bow  making;  simple  toques  made 
over  buckram  or  wire  frames;  remodeling  hats,  trimming;  wire-frame  making;  altering, 
covering,  draping;  straw  sewing  on  wire  frame  and  without  frame;  trimming  straw  hats. 

New  York — Italian  Evening  Trade  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  12  workbenches  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  workbenches  and  horses. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  all  neceasarj'  appliances. 

Practice:  Making  the  various  stitches  and  simple  unlined  garments. 

Painting,  Sign. — Ecjuipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Mixing  paint;  making  various  kinds  of  letters — capitals  and  lower  case; 
preparing  boards  for  signs;  making  a  line  of  letters  with  pencil  and  painting  the  letteni. 

rowER  Sewing  Machine  Operating. — Equipment:  10  power  sewing  machines 
and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  General  management  of  sewing  machines;  making  various  kinds  of  seams, 
turning  of  comers,  tucking,  etc.;  making  pillow  slips,  undergarments,  aprons,  etc. 

New  York —Preparatory  Trade  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  t(K)ls  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Sowing  machinet*,  frames,  and  sewing  tables. 

Practice:  Not  reporteu. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  UnA^  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  frames,  and  sewing  tables. 

Practice:  Not  rei>orted. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Furnaces  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

New  York — St.  (ieorge's  Evening  Trade  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  The  oniinury  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

P^lectrical  Workers  (Inside  Wiring).  E(|iiij)mciit:  The  ordinary'  tools  of  the 
tmde. 

Practice:  Inside  electrical  wiring  and  practical  work  with  electric  motors,  dynamos, 
and  batteries. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Sheet-Metal  Workers. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

New  York — New  York  Trade  School. 

day  school. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

l*ractice:  Bench  work;  laying  out  and  con.^tructing  centers  and  window  frames; 
make,  case,  and  hang  d(X)r8;  lay  beams  and  set  bridging  in  same;  erect  stud  partitions 
and  lay  flooring.  A  complete  course  in  joinery  work  is  also  given.  House  construc- 
tion: window  frames,  sashes,  doors,  etc.,  are  made  and  set  in  position. 
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Table  V.~SH0P  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

NEW  YOBB:— Continued. 
New  York — New  York  Trade  School — Continued. 

DAY  school — concluded. 

Cornice  and  Skylight  Workers. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  molded  gutter,  with  flat  and  return  head;  square  molded  leader 
head:  octagon  molded  leader  head;  plain  window  cap;  ornamental  window  cap;  raised 
panel;  plain  cornice  with  modillions;  ornamental  cornice  with  brackets;  square  turret; 
finial;  cross;  pediment;  dormer;  ventilator;  flat  and  hipped  skylights,  and  bay  window; 
hammer  work,  both  hand  and  machine. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  Dynamos  and  motors,  of  both  direct  and 
alternating  current,  and  all  necessary  testing  instruments. 

Practice:  Electric-light  wiring;  running  conduits  and  pulling  through  wires;  mold- 
ing and  cleat  work;  telephone,  bell,  and  burglar-alarm  wiring. 

Painting  and  Decorating. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Repainting  old  woodwork;  oil  finish  and  flatting;  mixing  paint  for  one. 
two,  and  three  coat  work; painting  new  woodwork;  priming  or  first  coat;  second  and 
third  coats;  oil  finish  and  nat  finish;  killing  knots  in  woodwork;  puttying  and  sand- 
papering; removing  paint,  by  burning  off  and  by  use  of  paint  removers;  mixing  paint 
lor  brickwork;  paintmg  walls  and  ceilings;  cuttmg  out  cracks  and  replastering  same; 
mixing  and  applying  the  various  coats;  oil  finisn,  flat  finish,  and  stippling;  kalso- 
mining*  painting  in  two  or  more  shades;  color  mixing;  matching  oil  color  and  distemper 
colors;  hardwood  finishing;  wood  staining;  mixing  the  color  to  produce  stained  effects; 
graining,  oak^  ash,  cherry,  walnut,  and  maho^ny;  varnishing;  enameling;  gilding: 
bronzing;  lining,  cutting,  and  preparing  stencils;  applying  ornaments  by  means  oi 
stencils;  tinting  and  blending  in  water  color;  laying  out  panels;  glazing  in  oil  colors; 
applying  flat  ornaments  and  edging  same. 

Painting,  Sign. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  in  preparing  boards  for  signs;  treatment  of  old  signs 
for  the  purpose  of  relet tering;  spacing  and  lettering  in  one  color;  lettering  in  two  or 
more  colors;  shading,  blocking,  and  lining;  smalting;  gilding  on  wood  and  on  glass; 
lettering  on  japanned  plates,  muslin,  and  wire. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  seams,  overcast  and  cupjoints;  wiping  five-eighth  inch  horizontal 
round,  horizontal  branch,  upright  round,  upright  branch,  and  vertical  branch  joints* 
wiping  stopcock  on  lead  pipe;  flange  joints;  wiping  small  and  large  nipples  to  leaa 
pipe;  wiping  half-inch  norizontal  round,  honzontal  branch,  upright  round,  up- 
right branch,  and  vertical  branch  joints;  wiping  two-inch  horizontal  round,  upright 
round,  and  upright  branch  joints;  wiping  two  and  four  inch  short  bends  with  ferrules; 
sand  bends;  ca.Mt-iron  pipe  work;  gas  fitting,  wrought-pipe  work;  setting  up  fixtures, 
such  as  range  boilers,  ninks,  wa.^'h  trays,  baths,  and  closets. 

EVENING    SCHOOL. 

Blacksmithin'g. — Equii)meut:  Blast  and  exhaunt  system,  standard  forges,  emery 
wheels,  and  drill  press.     Full  eauipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  points,  hoots,  staples,  holdfasts,  bridle  irons,  ringi^,  chain  links, 
bolts,  law  pieces,  tees,  and  nose  keys;  nand  forging  of  various  kinds;  making  forgings 
for  lathe,  planer,  and  ehaper  tools,  cold,  cape,  iukso,  and  brick  chisels,  drillbits, star 
or  rock  drills;  open-jaw  wrenches;  tongs  of  various  kinds;  nippers;  hammers. 

Bricklaying. — Equi^jment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  traue. 

Practice:  I^^-ing  straight  walls,  blocking  and  toothing,  piers,  return  corners,  and 
intersecting-  walls;  building  arches,  fireplaces,  flues,  setting  and  building  arouud 
window  framc»s;  fireproofing  work. 

Cornice  and  Skylight  Workers. — Eauipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  tradt 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  same  as  followed  by  day  pupils. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  same  as  followed  by  day  pupils. 

Painting  and  Decorating. — Etjuipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  same  as  followed  by  day  pupils. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE--C6ntmued 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


NEW  YOBB:— Continued. 

New  York — New  Yohk  Trade  School — Concluded. 

EVENING  SCHOOL — Concluded. 

Paintino,  Sign. — Equipment:  Day  school  eauipment  ia  used. 

pKictice:  Manual  instruction  Bame  as  foilowea  by  day  pupils. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  a  rectangular  balance  weight  with  rounded  comers,  hexagonal 
prisms,  hexagonal  nut  and  small  bearing^  steam  chest  cover;  turning  flanged  coupling; 
making  ribbed  bracket;  turning  packm^  gland,  flanged  T  pipe,  blank  spur  gear, 
blank  bevel  gear;  gluing  up  and  turning  rmg  of  segments  in  course  for  wheel  pattern 
and  ton^ued  for  chain  sprocket;  making  patterns  of  steam  cylinder,  crosstie,  ciank- 
pin  bearing,  globe  valve,  spur  wheel,  pinion  and  pocketed  chain  wheel,  bevel  wheel 
and  pinion,  propeller  wheel  blade,  worm,  and  worm  wheel. 

Plastering. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Lathing,  scratch  and  brown  coat  work,  hard  finishing,  and  cornicing. 
First  term. — Putting^  on  of  the  various  coats,  and  simple  cornicing.  Second  term. — 
More  elaborate  cornicing.     Third  term. — Completion  of  coiu-se  in  cornicing. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  same  as  followed  by  day  pupils. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Presses  and  type. 

Practice:  Typesetting  and  printing  billneads,  noteheada,  statements,  letterheads, 
business  cards,  dodgers,  circidars,  blank  forms,  tabular  work,  cutting  and  mitering 
rules,  making  ready  for  press. 

Rochester — Mechanics*  Institute  op  Rochester. 

DAY  school. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Shirt-waist  drafting:  a  skirt  of  practice  material,  measured,  drafted, 
basted,  fitted,  and  hung;  an  unlined  skirt  of  woolen  material  finished  according  to 
requirements;  two  designs  made  in  paper;  practice  in  taking  measure;  drafting  waists 
to  measure  on  the  figure,  one  finished  skirt,  unlined,  of  woolen  material-  taking 
measures  of  members  of  class;  drafting  sleeve,  collar,  shirt  waist;  making  fitted  lining; 
sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes;  boning;  correcting  pattern  in  accordance  with  any  nec- 
essary changes;  making  an  entire  gown  or  skirt  and  waist  of  differing  material  and 
of  any  moderate  style. 

Electrical  Work. — Equipment:  Direct-current  dynamos  and  motors,  rotary  con- 
verters, synchronous  motor,  induction  motors,  and  transformers;  a  three-unit  testing 
set,  consisting  of  an  alternator,  rotary  and  direct-current  motor;  a  large  number  of 
electrical  instruments  of  standard  make,  such  as  voltmeters,  ammeters,  wattmeters, 
te:5ting  sets;  Wheatstone  bridges,  galvanometers,  resistance  boxes  and  condensers; 
telephone  and  telegraph  sets,  one  chord  circuit  central  energy  switchboard,  and 
other  useful  pieces  of  apparatus. 

Practice:  Wiring  of  direct-current  motors  for  operations  of  constant  and  variable 
speed  and  reversal  of  rotation;  wiring  and  operating  generators,  singly  and  in  parallel 
and  testing  of  electrical  machines. 

Machinist. — Equipment:  Lathes  with  gear-box  attachments  for  thread  cutting, 
milling  machines,  turret  lathe,  cold  saw,  planer,  shaper,  tempering  furnace,  drills 
and  drill  grinders,  and  a  large  variety  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Straight,  taper,  and  curve  turning,  chucking  in  chuck  and  on  faceplate, 
boring,  gear  cutting  ana  knurling,  thread  cutting  and  figuring  out  ^ear  ratios;  simple 
work  on  miller,  shaper,  and  grinder;  makinj^  t/x)ls,  cutters,  drills,  reamers,  and 
mandrels  requiring  accurate  use  of  milling  machine  and  grinder;  small  bench  grinders, 
small  dies,  and  gas  engines  may  be  built  by  the  pupils. 

Millinery. — ^Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  buckram  frames:  plain  hat  on  buckram  frame;  folds  on  crown: 
bows  on  crown,  binding  over  edge,  snirred  facing  and  tucked  facings;  shirred  tucks 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


NEW  YOBK— Continued. 

Rochester — Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester — Continued. 

DAY  SCHOOL — coucluded. 

around  brim;  making  turban  frame  (buckram) j  making  puff  on  edge,  covering 
turban  frame  with  folds,  fcincy  and  draped;  making  rosettes,  different  styles;  inser- 
tion hats,  miscellaneous  bindings;  trimming  in  different  styles;  making  wire  frame? 
from  measurements;  {)leatin^  and  tucking;  making  and  covering  artistic  shapes; 
making  bonnets;  making  twists,  jabots  and  points,  and  children's  fancy  bonnets; 
tying  bows  and  designing  head  dresses;  sewing  and  draping  straw;  making  lace,  tulle, 
and  chiffon  hats;  miscellaneous  trimming  and  designing;  making  hats  to  wear,  in 
straw,  velvet,  and  other  materials;  also  chiffon  and  draped  toques,  copying  froir 
French  plates;  steaming  and  mirroring  velvet;  hemming  and  steaming  crepe;  making 
mourning  hats  and  bonnets;  draping  veils. 

EVENING    SCHOOL. 

Buttonhole  Makers. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  all  kinds  of  tailor  buttonholes. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Machineana  hand  sewing;  mending,  darning,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making 
unlined  skirts  and  waists;  making  woolen  skirt  and  unlined  waists;  making  evening 
or  street  dress. 

Electrical  Work. — Ecjuipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Practical  wiring  of  direct-current  motors;  the  wiring  and  operation  of 
generators;  practical  testing  of  electrical  machines. 

Gas  Engineerino. — Equipment:  One  12-hor8epower  engine  equipped  for  j?as, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  or  crude  oil,  make  and  break  connection,  and  hot-tube  ignition; 
one  4-cylinder,  4-cycle  automobile  engine,  primary  timer,  and  secondary  distributer 
and  high-tension  magnets;  six  gas  engines,  and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Testing  engines  complete?;  locating  and  remedying  trouble. 

Joinery  and  Cabin etmakino. — Equipment:  24  benches,  circular  saw,  machine 
jointer  and  planer,  jig  saw  and  mortising  machine.    Full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  of  doors,  panel  work,  window  frames,  door  frames,  and  stair 
building;  construction  of  useful  articles;  practical  cabinetwork,  elementar>'  carving, 
veneering,  inlaying,  rubbled  glue  joints,  scraping,  repairing  broken  furniture,  filling, 
varnishing,  and  polishing. 

Machinist. — Enuipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Straignt  and  taper  turning,  curve  turning,  chucking,  boring,  gear  cutting, 
and  knurling;  thread  cuttmg;  simple  work  on  miller,  shaper^  and  grinder;  making 
cutters,  drills,  reamers,  and  mandrels;  work  on  milling  machme  and  grinder;  small 
bench  grinders,  small  dies,  and  gas  engines  may  be  built  by  the  pupils. 

Millinery.— Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Trimming  and  draping  hats;  making  all  kinds  of  novelties  used  in  milli- 
nery; renovating  ribbons  and  velvet;  mirroring  velvet. 

Painting,  Sign. — Equipment:  Not  reportc4. 

Practice:  Practical  work  in  bnish  rendering  of  letter  forms  in  different  styles  and 
the  application  of  the  same  to  window  card  writing,  box  marking,  glass-sign  writing, 
and  gold-leaf  work. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  25  wood-turning  lathes,  1  pattern-maker's  lathe, 
1  band  saw,  1  ji§  saw,  1  trimmer,  24  benches,  and  full  ec|uipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  patterns  for  various  machines;  practice  in  molding;  making  cast- 
ing in  brass  and  aluminum. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  All  kinds  of  hand  and  machine  drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of 
undergarments  and  dresses. 

Steam  Engineering. — Equipment:  20-hor8epower  steam  engine,  1  steam  engine 
indicator,  1  reducing  wheel,  1  planimeter,  1  friction  brake,  1  water  meter,  1  duplex 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE-Oontinued. 
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NEW  YORK— (Concluded. 
Rochester — Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochestek — Concluded. 

EVENING  SCHOOL — coucluded. 

{)ump,  4  steam  pumpe,  injectors,  1  throttling  calorimeter,  steam  traps,  damper  regu- 
ators,  engine  cylinder  arranged  for  valve  setting,  and  all  small  tools  and  appliances 
reouired. 

rractice:  Running  an  engine;  setting  the  valves;  determining  the  horsepower 
from  brake;  indicating  and  a  thorough  working-up  of  the  indicator  card ;  boiler  testing; 
overhauling  pumps.  A  10  to  48  hour  boiler  test  on  300-horsepower  battery  of  the 
vertical  Cahall  boilers  is  conducted  by  the  pupils  each  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

High  Point — Uigh  Point  Normal  and  Industrl\l  School  (Negro-  Day  School). 

Blacksmithing. — Equipment:  Forges,  anvils,  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade* 

Practice:  First  year. — Management  of  fires,  bending,  shortening,  drawing  down, 
and  welding.  Second  year. — Splitting  and  punching,  chamfering,  riveting,  temper- 
ing, drilling,  and  bolt  and  nut  making.  Ihird  year. — Practical  repair  work,  hoise- 
shoeing,  and  ornamental  work.     Filing  and  chipping. 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. —^Trowel  practice,  spreading  mortar,  building  piers  and  flues, 
using  the  plumb  rule,  inserting  rowlock  arches,  plastering,  trowel  practice,  loading 
the  hawk,  lathing,  brown  coating,  stuccoing,  brickwork.  Second  year. — Bricklaying, 
laying  of  foundations,  using  the  spirit  level,  bonding  and  building  plain  walls,  laying 
off  and  building  fireplaces  (single  and  double),  bunding  triangular  chimneys,  insert- 
ing bonded  and  rowlock  arches  (Gothic,  segmental,  Roman,  elliptical),  plastering, 
I'itning,  brown  coating,  white  coating,  stuccoing,  brickwork,  concreting.  Tnirdyear. — 
Bricklaying,  panel  work  in  walls  and  fireplaces,  building  brick  mantels,  cornice  work 
on  brick  wall-s  laying  pressed  bricks  and  tiles,  plastering,  lathing,  brown  coating,  white 
c mating,  cornice  work,  inserting  center  pieces,  and  concreting. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Work  benches  and  several  complete  sets  of  carpenter's 
tx)ls. 

Practice:  Planing,  squaring,  sawing,  chiselingj  boring,  and  making  the  different 
joints  required  in  furniture  making  and  house  building;  use  of  steel  square  in  measur- 
lag  lumber,  cutting  braces,  rafters,  etc. 

Sewing:  Equipment:  6  sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  etc. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  all  stitches,  ba'^ting,  running,  overcasting^  back- 
p  itrhing,  overhanding,  turning  of  hems,  hemming,  stitching,  lellinj^,  hemming  and 
cverhanding  on  patches,  gathering  and  stroking  of  gathers;  making  buttonholes. 
cyeleli^,  loops;  sewing  on  buttons,  hooks,  and  eyes,  and  tapes;  darning,  rolling,  and 
sewing  on  ruffles;  slip  or  blind  stitching,  squaring  and  mitering  of  comers.  Second 
year. — Drafting,  cutting,  fit  ting,  and  making  a  suit  of  underclothes;  sewing-machine  ex- 
ercises. Third  year. — Dressmaking,  including  drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing 
shirts,  waists,  and  coats,  with  work  in  making  different  styles  of  dresses. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati — Jewish  KrrcHEN  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls 

(Day  School). 

Dressmaking,  Sewing,  and  Millinery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  all 
necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Making  garments,  initials,  scalloping,  embroidery,  sprays,  embroidered 
waist,  and  hemming. 
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Cincinnati — Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  (Evening  School). 

Blacksmithing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Care  and  management  of  fire,  bending,  drawing,  upsetting,  punching, 
forming  and  welding  iron,  working  and  tempering  steel. 

Carpentry. — Ecjuipment:  Benches,  vises,  band  and  rip  saw,  19  wood-tuming 
lathes,  I  emery  gnnd<er,  1  wood-boring  machine,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  chiseling,  gouging,  chamfering,  rounding,  graining, 
framing,  and  the  correct  use  of  tools. 

Electricians. — Equipment:  1  electrical  machine,  full  set  of  vacuum  tubes,  1 
induction  coil,  1  telegraph  outfit,  slide  wire  bridge,  1  Wheatstone  bridge,  1  astauc 
galvanometer,  1  galvanometer,  3  voltmeters,  3  ammeters,  1  double  scale  millivolt- 
meter,  1  wattmeter,  1  speed  indicator,  2  condensers.  1  transformer,  1  rheostat,  1  gener- 
ator, motors,  converters,  and  all  necessary  tools  ana  appliances. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  7  lathes  and  attachments,  1  milling  machine,  1  shaper, 
2  drill  presses,  1  cutter  grinder,  1  arbor  press,  1  hand -punch  press,  1  polishing  machine, 
1  high-pressure  blower,  5  gas  forges,  2  coal  forges,  and  a  full  equipment  of  anvils,  vises, 
and  small  tools. 

Practice:  Machine  and  bench  work,  including  the  use  of  the  lathe,  shaper,  planer, 
milling  machine,  grinder,  and  drill  press.    Cutting  of  threads  and  gears,  etc. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  1  engine,  2  steam  indicators,  1  planimeter, 
1  standard  lubricator  and  valves,  and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster — Thaddeus  Stevens   Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania  (Day 

School). 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Erecting  all  kinds  of  buildings,  range  and  boiler  setting,  Btacks  and  all 
forms  of  concrete  work. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Benches  and  full  tool  equipment. 

Practice:  Graded  exercises  in  elementary  joinery,  making  window  frames,  doors, 
and  all  kinds  of  carpenter  work  embraced  in  the  erection  of  all  kinds  of  buildings. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  18  lathes,  1  planer,  1  drill  press,  1  shaper,  1  universal 
milling  machine,  1  universal  grinder,  1  wet  grinder,  1  grinastone,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Graded  exercises  in  chipping,  filing,  and  fitting;  tool  making,  jig  work, 
and  all  kinds  of  for^e  work. 

Pattern  Making.— Equipment:  1  double  arbor  saw,  2  speed  lathes,  1  wood-tuming 
lathe,  1  band  saw,  I  planer  and  jointer,  2  wood  trimmers,  10  pattern-maker's  benches, 
and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Graded  exer<'ises  in  elementarj'  joinery;  core-box  work,  and  various 
patterns. 

* 

Philadelphia— Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro). 

day  school. 

Power  Sewing  Machine  Operating. — Equipment:  8  sewing  machines  operated 
by  power. 

Practice:  Sewing  up  seams,  putting  on  bands,  making  and  felling  hems,  finishing 
garments. 
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Philadelphia — Berban  Manual  Tbainino  and  Industrlal  School  (Negro)  — 

Concluded. 

evening  school. 

Carpentry. — Equipment;  1  wood-tumine  lathe,  1  band  saw,  1  circular  saw,  1 
planer  and  jointer,  and  complete  set  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  different  joints  used  in  carpentry.  Second  and  third 
years. — Making  doors,  sashes,  etc.,  and  carpenter's  cabinetwork.  Pourthyear. — Laying 
out  floor  joists;  building  model  frame  houses  and  construction  work. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  necessary  imx>lements. 

Practice:  First  year. — Taking  measurements,  cutting  patterns,  cutting  and  finishing 
skirts,  cutting  waists  from  drafted  patterns,  basting,  fitting,  trimming,  and  finishing; 
one  plain  street  dress  completed.  Second  year. — Drafting  patterns,  matching  stripes, 
model  work  of  waist  drafted  to  measurement,  making  child's  dress,  princess  dresB. 
afternoon  or  evening  dress.  Third  year. — Advanced  drafting,  making  modeb  of 
inexpensive  material  to  test  designs;  fancy  stitches  and  use  on  dresses;  princess  and 
coat  drafting;  cutting  and  making  evening  gowns  and  tailored  suit. 

Electrical  Workers.— Equipment:  iiatteries,  apparatus  for  wiring,  and  the 
ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

MiLUNERY. — Equipment:  All  necessary  implements. 

Practice:  First  year. — Wiring,  folds,  fitting,  facings,  shirred  facings,  puffed  edges, 
bows,  and  rosettes,  fitted  hat  made  and  trimmed;  one  hat  of  choice  material  nuMle. 
Second  year. — Bonnets  and  toques  made  from  inexpensive  material;  bonnet  with 
plain  crown  and  with  pufiing  made,  lined,  and  trimmed;  wire  frames  made. 

Tailoring. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Taking  measurements,  drafting,  cutting,  shaping,  shrinking, 
making  and  pressing  trousers.  Second  year. — Cutting  vests  and  coats  from  patterns. 
Third  year. — ('oats  and  vesta  drafted  from  measurements.  Fourth  year. — Drafting  and 
making  complete  suits,  overcoats,  and  dress  suits. 

Upholstery  and  Chair  Caning. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Caning  and  upholstering  chairs  and  other  furniture,  tapestrying,  miJdng 
mattreases,  cutting  and  laying  carpct.s. 

Philadelphia — Drexel  Institi  te  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry. 

day  SlHOOL. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Making  woolen  dress  with  foundation  skirt;  designing  and  making 
dresses  in  princess  form;  taking  measures  of  different  forms;  advanced  drafting; 
making  drenses  for  special  ocaisions;  handling  velvet;  making  models  of  inexpensive 
materials;  making  children's  dresses;  finishing  jackets,  dresses,  and  coats;  orafting 
jackets  and  coats,  and  making  a  ** tailor-made"  suit. 

Machine  Constriction. — Equipment:  6  lathes,  4  milling  machines,  1  mandrel 
grinder,  1  plotter,  1  planer,  1  vertical  drill,  3  sensitive  drills,  5  screw-cutting  lathes, 
2  6haj)ers,  1  tool  grinder,  1  circular  saw,  2  drill  presses,  1  mandrel  press,  2  chuck  lathes, 
1  emery  grinder,  1  12-horsepower  compound  marine  engine,  3  S-horsepower  electric 
motors. 

Practice:  First  year. — W(x>dwork,  bench  work  in  iron^  forging.  Secondyear. — ^Wood- 
work; pattern  making;  forging;  machine  work,  both  m  operation  and  constructing; 
pattern  making;  avssembling;  worm  and  gear  work. 

Millinery.— Equipment:  Sewing  ma<hine8  and  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Wiring;  folds;  bindings;  fitted  facings;  puffed  edges;  bows  and  rosettes; 
preparation  of  velvet  for  trimming;  bandeaux;  covering  buckram  hat  frames;  mak- 
ing one  hat  of  choice  material;  making  a  bonnet  with  plain  crown  and  pufiing;  lininff 
and  trimming,  and  a  bonnet  of  more  complex  design;  draped  toque  and  practiciu 
work  regulated  by  the  requirements  of  the  season;  making  wire  frames;  sewing  straw 
braids;  shirred  hat;  hats  and  bonnets  of  materials  appropriate  for  the  season. 
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DAY  8CHOOL — concludcd. 

Pattern  Making,  Forging,  and  Machine  Constriction. — E(iuipmeat:  Pattern 
making — Lathes,  band  eaw,  jic  saw.  scroll  saw,  circular  saw,  molding  machine,  sensi- 
tive drill,  and  all  necessary  tools  ana  appliances.  Equipment :  Forging  -  1 7  forges  with 
power  blast  and  forced  exhaust,  drill  press,  grinding  machinery,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools.  Equipment:  Machine  work — Same  as  that  used  in  machine  construc- 
tion. 

Practice:  First  year. — Woodwork,  joiner>%  ironwork,  chipping  and  filing.  Second 
year. — Woodwork,  turning,  pattern  making,  ironwork,  forging.  Third  year. — Machine 
work. 

Sewing,  Hand  and  Machine. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  all  necessary 
appliances. 

rractice:  Using  threatl  and  needles,  thimble,  and  tape  measure;  making  different 
kindsof  stitches,  seams,  hems,  tucks,  buttonholes:  makmg  simple  garments;  measure- 
ments; drafting  and  making  undergarments  of  different  designs;  drafting,  cutting; 
making  shirt  waists,  cotton  dresses,  and  garments  for  infants;  embroidery;  markh^ 
linen,  drawn,  and  cut  work. 

6ewino,  Shirt  Waists. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  all  necessary  appli- 
ances. 

Practice:  Drafting  skirts;  making  a  simple  shirt-waist  suit  from  ori^al  or  selected 
design,  also  a  tailored  shirt  waist*  drafting  waists  and  skirts;  making  an  elaborate 
gown  of  fine  materials  from  original  design,  and  two  fine  waists. 

evening  school. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  First  year. — drafting  one  dress  of  woolen  material  with  foundation  skirt. 
Second  year. — ^Takmg  measure  of  different  forms  for  which  the  flat  patterns  are  drafted. 
Third  year. — Advanced  drafting;  making  dresses  on  the  princess  form;  designing 
models  of  inexpensive  materials;  children's  dresses. 

Machine  Construction. — Equipment:  Day  scliool  equipment  i^  used. 

Practice:  Using  machine  tools  and  practical  work  in  building  machinerj'. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Pra(!tice:  First  vear. — Wiring,  folds,  fitted  facings,  puffe<l  edjje,  lx)W8  and  rosettes; 
fitted  hat  made,  lined,  and  trimme<l;  making  one  hat  of  choice  material.  Second 
year. — Bonnet  with  plain  crown  and  puffing,  made,  lined,  and  trimmed:  practical 
work. 

Pattern Maki.vg. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Turning,  pattern  making. 

Sewing,  Hand  and  Machine. — Equipment:  Dav  scho<A  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Simple  stitches  used  in  hand  and  machme  sewing;  work  cut  and  planned. 

Sewing,  Shirt  Waists. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Making  two  shirt  waists.  Second  year, — Drafting  patterns 
for  shirt  waists;  making  shirt  waists  of  more  elalK)rate  design. 

Philadelphia — (iirard  College  (Day  School). 

BLACKSMrTHiNG. — Equipment:  16  forges,  earh  supplied  with  a  power  blast  and  an 
exhaust;  anvils,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  various  pieces  of  ornamental  ironwork,  drilling,  and  riveting; 
making  towel  racks,  umbrella  stands,  ornamental  gates,  jardiniere  holders,  lamp 
stands,  candelabra,  andirons,  pokers,  tongs,  and  shovels. 

Carpentry  and  Pattern  Making. — fojuipment:  1  adjustable  table  for  crosscut, 
rip.  and  rabbit  saws;  1  jig  saw,  1  circular  saw;  1  surface  planer;  1  trimmer;  10  lathes; 
24  benches,  and  a  full  eauipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Planing  ana  sq  up  ring  on  all  sides;  making  a  chamfer,  comer  lap,  middle 
lap,  and  Jap  miter;  using  hand  screws  in  gluing  and  clamping;  sandpapering  and  var- 
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nishing;  making  small  patterns  for  solid  castings  without  cores,  gauge  blocks,  surface 
plates,  hammer  heads,  cubical  blocks,  washers,  wrenches,  brackets,  etc.,  with  joinery 
work  and  articles  of  cabinet  ware;«iakiB*  cored  and  segment  patterns,  parted  pat- 
terns, and  core  boxes,  open  parallel  cylinders,  and  conical  c^^iinders  flanged,  sheave 
wheels  for  green  and  for  dry  sand  cores,  iron  flask  pattern,  with  core  boxes,  half  and 
quarter  bond,  with  branches  at  different  angles;  placing,  driving,  and  withdrawing 
nails  and  screws;  shouldering  down  on  square  and  obligue  lines;  making  open-end 
mortise,  mortise  and  tenon;  dovetailing;  nalved  dovetailing,  dovetail  joint  with  one 
tongue;  with  three  tongues;  taborets,  book  shelves,  towel  rollers,  cabinets,  stools, 
etc.;  turning  beaded  cylinder,  cylinder  with  concave  and  convex  curves;  making 
brace  dovetail,  beaded  mortise  and  tenon,  double  mortise  and  tenon  mitered;  butt 
dovetail;  towel  rollers  with  shelf;  stand  for  books;  turning  handles,  mallets,  dumb- 
bells, and  indian  clubs;  sear  joint;  hopper  joint;  making  patterns  for  lathe  shears, 
head  and  tail  stock,  cone  pulley,  slide  rest,  boxes,  and  b€»nngs,  and  all  the  parts  to 
complete  a  10-inch  speed  lathe;  handwheel;  spur  and  bevel  gearing;  making  pat- 
tern for  2-inch  globe  valve;  slide  valve  engine  cylinder  complete;  screw  propeller; 
10-inch  bell;  flvwheel  sweep,  arms  made  in  dry  sand  cores. 

Electrical  tVoRKERS. — Equipment:  11  hand  lathes,  2  machine  lathes,  1  water 
emerjr  grinder,  1  dry  emery  grinder  and  buffing  wheel,  4  sensitive  drill  presses,  2 
electric  motors,  2  dynamos,  1  heating  table,  1  surface  plate  stand,  2  wiring  cabinets, 
1  battery  stand  containing  different  types  of  batteries,  a  complete  working  model  of  an 
electric  railway,  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Cutting  and  preparing  new  material;  starting,  stopping,  and  regulating 
dynamos  and  motors;  manipulatmg  switchboards  and  switches;  magnet  winding, 
simple  and  complicated;  armature  winding;  armature  construction,  commutators, 
etc.*  simple  and  complicated  electric-bell  wiring;  simple  and  complicated  electric- 
gaslight  ing  wiring;  euvtric-light  wiring,  open  and  concealed,  and  in  conduits: 
reproduction  of  Bell's  telephone,  Blake's  microphone,  long-distance  telephone  and 
accessories;  electroplating  with  ^old,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  the  electro  depKwi- 
tion  of  metals;  construction  of  switches  of  various  types;  constniction  of  simple  forms 
of  arc  lamps;  constniction  and  care  of  different  forms  of  batteries;  construction  of 
different  forma  of  permanent  and  electromagnets;  application  of  electric  heat  for 
soldering,  welding,  ironing,  and  cooking;  construction  of  motors  and  dynamos. 

Machinists.— Equipment:  1  slotting  machine,  1  planing  machine,  1  Universal 
milling  machine,  8  lathes,  1  drill  press,  1  shaping  machine,  1  double  emery  wheel,  1 
grinding  machine,  1  polishing  machine,  vises,  benches,  and  full  equipment  of  small 
tools. 

Practice:  Vise  work;  machine  work  in  planing,  milling,  and  slotting;  lathe  work; 
taper  turning;  chuck  work;  drilling;  work  on  10-inch  lathe;  planer  work;  work  on 
20-inch  lathe;  miUing,  slotting,  and  shaping  machine  work;  making  cubes;  making 
hexagonal  nut.  ^ 

Molding  and  Core  Making. — Equipment:  Core  benches,  core  boxes,  and  core 
oven,  22-inch  cupola  with  blower,  2  brass  furnaces,  2  traveling  cranes,  and  full 
equipment  of  smtill  tools. 

rractice:  Making  ornamental  and  statuary  castings;  mixing  and  casting  different 
kinds  of  metal;  dry  sand  and  loam  work;  construction  of  a  la^e  flywheel;  care  and 
charging  of  the  cupola;  making  grate  bars,  castings  for  flasks,  bench  and  desk  lees, 
blacksmiths'  forges;  complete  castings  for  a  10  by  48  inch  lathe,  a  circular  saw,  and  a 
valve  for  a  steam  hammer. 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitting. — Equipment:  10  spaces  representing  rooms 
for  practice  in  fitting  up  a  kitchen  or  a  bathroom  with  range,  boiler,  sink,  'vrafihtub; 
water-closet;  bathtub;  toilet  stand;  shower  and  foot  batn;  5  steel-covered  work 
benches,  supplied  with  Bunsen  burner,  solder  pots,  and  pipe  holders. 

Pracace:  llanging  and  supporting  lead,  plam,  and  galvanized-iron  pipe  for  water, 
gas,  steam,  hot  water,  and  soil  pipe,  with  hooks,  floor  and  beam  clamps,  pipe  hang^ers, 
and  notching  joist  and  bracing  gas-fixture  drops,  and  testing;  running  of  cast-iron 
pipe  for  water,  sower,  and  antisiphon  fitting;  rewashering  spigots  and  ball  cocks; 
the  different  kinds  of  water-closets,  tank-flushing  valves;  also  the  flushometer; 
making  refrigerator  traps;  building  of  water  filter. 
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Printing. — Equipment:   1  foot  prees,  type,  1  paper  cutter,  1  impofling  table,  mad 
usual  printing  equipment. 
Practice:  Distributing  tyj>e,  composing,  making  up  forms,  printing. 

Philadelphia — Hebrew  Education  Society  (Evening  School). 

Cigar  Making. — Equipment:  Work  benches,  tanks  for  dipping  and  all  necessary 
appliances. 

Practice :    Not  reported . 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  3  sowing  machines  and  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  Makiug  tight-fitting  lining  from  drafted  pattern;  plain  and.  fancy  stitch- 
ing; making  a  shirt  waist,  skirt,  and  aress. 

Uarment  Cutting. — Equipment:  Cutting  tables,  shears,  and  all  necessary 
equipment. 

Practice:  Measuring,  laying  out,  marking,  cutting,  fitting. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Cutting  plain  and  bias  folds;  making  plain  and  French  hems;  slip 
stitching;  wiring,  covering,  and  lining  a  hatj  covering  nats  of  various  shapes;  making 
bell  crowns;  bonnets  and  hats  shirred  and  side  pleat^;  trimming  rosettes,  bows. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  8  furnaces,  soldenng  outfits,  and  the  ordinary  toob  of 
the  trade. 

Practice:  Preparation  of  joints  for  wiping;  wiping  joints. 

Power  Sewing  Machine  Operating. — Equipment:  Power  sowing  machines  and 
necessary  eouipment. 

Practice:  Threading  machine,  operating  machine,  sewing  shirt  waists. 

Sheet-Metal  Workers. — Equi|>ment:  Rolling  machine,  edge  machine  for  cylin- 
drical work,  soldering  furnace,  and  iron  drill  lathe,  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Laying  out  of  patterns;  cutting  out  metal  according  to  patterns;  fitting; 
grooving;  makmg  joints  or  elbows;  using  various  machines. 

Philadelphia — Spring  Garden  Institute. 

DAY  school. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  1  direct-current  generator,  1  dynamo,  3 
motors,  3  transformers,  2  rotary  transformers,  and  several  small  motors  and  dynamos; 
1  elaborate  switching  system,  1  complete  street-car  truck  equipped  with  motors  with 
special  gearing  and  standard  air-brake  equipment;  an  electric-lighting  plant  with 
alternating  and  direct-current  generators:  also  have  use  of  machine  shop  and  wood- 
work equipment  of  the  institution;  full  equipment  of  small  tools;  2  mutipolar 
dynamos,  2  multipolar  motors. 

Practice:  FxHi  year.— <'ons  true  ting  electric  bells,  burglar  alarms,  annunciators,  etc.; 
exercises  on  various  electrical  connections  for  bell  circuits,  electric  gasiighting,  etc.; 
constructing  and  assembling  parts  of  sockets,  receptacles,  switches,  and  electric  light- 
ing material;  chipping  and  nling;  laying  out  worK  from  mechanical  drawings;  turn- 
ing, drilling,  planing,  shaping,  and  tool  grinding.  Second  year. — Tests  on  aynamoe. 
motors,  arc  lamps,  meters,  transformers,  etc.;  advanced  woodworking  and  mechanical 
handiwork,  sucn  as  turning,  boring,  milling,  planing,  shaping,  drilling,  screw  cutting, 
and  milling  machine  work;  cont^truction  oi  electrical  instruments  and  machines. 

evening  school. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  6  engine  screw-cutting  lathes,  1  speed  lathe,  1  shaper, 
1  milling  machine,  1  grinding  machine,  2  drill  presses,  2  grindstones,  buffing  machines, 
etc.,  1  gas  enprine,  1  electric  motor,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Chipping  and  filing;  laying  out  work  from  mechanical  draw- 
ings; fitting  one  piece  to  another  and  filing  templet;  fitting,  turning,  drilling,  tapping, 
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Philadedphia — Spring  Gabden  Institute— Concluded. 
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planing,  shaping,  and  tool  grinding.  Second  year. — Advanced  work  in  chipping  and 
filing;  boring,  milling,  planing,  shaping,  drilling,  scraping;  external  and  internal 
screw  cutting;  gear  cutting,  and  machine  construction.  Third  year, — Turning  and 
boring  to  linut  gauges;  reaming,  using  micrometer  caliper;  screw  cutting;  planer  and 
shaper  work;  gear  cutting;  tool  making  and  machine  construction;  cutting  spur, 
miter,  bevel,  spiral,  and  worm  gears;  general  machine  work. 

Woodworking  (pattern  making,  carpentry,  and  cabinet  making). — Equipment: 
2  woodtuming  lathes,  1  band  saw,  I  circular  saw,  1  molding  machine,  1  planing  ma- 
chine, and  a  mil  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Mitering  picture  frames,  dovetailing  drawers,  elementary 
turning,  making  various  foundry  patterns  and  core  boxes  for  same,  bushings,  and  pipe 
connections.  Second  year. — Building  up  patterns  by  the  use  of^segmenta;  mating 
hollow  cylinders,  plate  wheels,  gear  blanks,  and  cones;  making  patterns  fOT  pulleys, 
gear  blanks,  and  handwheels  having  four  and  six  arms;  making  patterns  for  lathe 
heads,  lathe  beds  and  other  patterns  for  similar  purposes.  ^  Third  year. — Making  pat- 
terns for  shafting  hangers  and  pedestals;  filing,  hand,  baud,  and  circular  saws;  |>at^ 
terns  for  screw  propeller  wheel  to  be  cast  in  a  core  mold;  pattern  for  steam  engine 
cylinder;  patterns  for  cast  teeth,  spur  gear,  and  pinion;  patterns  for  cast  teeth,  bevel 
gear,  and  pinion. 

Philadelphia- -Temple  University. 

DAY  school. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  and  usual  sewing 
equipment. 

Practice:  Cutting  and  making  underwear,  mending,  darning,  making  buttonholes, 
hand  and  machine  sewing. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  24  hat^'tands  and  all  neoossar>'  equipment. 

Practice:  Altering  buckram  frames;  making  and  trimming  plain  covered  hats; 
making  folds,  fitted  facings,  puffed  edges,  plain  l^indings;  making  wire  frames  and  lace 
hats;  making  bows  of  all  kinds  and  curling  feathers. 

evening  school. 

Dressmaking. — Eouipmcnt:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 
Practice:  Same  as  trie  day  course. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 
Practice:  Same  as  the  day  course. 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny)  -Avery  College  Training  School  (Negro — Day 

School). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Sevving  machines,  dress  forms,  mirrors,  and  usuxd. 
sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  Taking  measurements,  drafting  foundation,  skirt  di*afting,  finishing  skirt 
for  trimmings  or  draping,  making  lined  Fkirt,  cutting  waists  with  seams  from  patterns 
drafted  by  pupils,  basting,  fitting,  planning,  trimming,  general  finish;  making  dress 
of  plain  material,  a  waist  of  striped  or  plaid  material,  and  a  garment  on  the  princess 
form;  making  dinner  dress,  evening  dress,  and  handling  velvet;  making  models  of 
inexpensive  materials  to  test  the  desijrn;  drafting,  cutting,  and  making  child's  dress. 

Milunery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Fitted  hats  made,  lined,  and  trimmed;  trimming  a  hat  with  suitable 
bows;  making  a  hat  with  choice  materials;  making  straw  and  felt  hats;  making,  lining^ 
and  trimming  bonnet  with  plain  crown  and  puffing;  makii>g,  lining,  and  trimming 
toque;  making  cray>e  bonnet,  and  silk  bonnet  or  hat;  wire  frame  making;  large  velvet 
hat,  evening  bonnet,  and  shirred  hat. 
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P1TT8BUBG  (Allegheny) — Avebt  College  Training  School  (Negro — Day 

School)— Concluded. 

Tailoring. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  buttonholes  and  running  a  machine;  making  pockets,  waistband;*, 
collar;  basting,  stitching,  and  pressing;  padding  with  wad(unc;  making  different  kinds 
of  sleeves;  making  different  stitches;  making  different  styles  of  skirts,  capes,  etc.; 
practice  in  use  of  needle  and  thimble  in  general  hand  sewing;  buttonholes,  tacking; 
telling;  backstitching,  etc.j  making  pockets  and  other  parts  of  ordinary  trousers;  mak- 
ing uniform  trousers;  making  vest  pockets,  collars,  and  other  parts  of  ordinary  vests; 
making  coat  pockets  used  in  ordinary  coatmaking;  making  common  vests:  trousers 
making  continued;  common  and  uniform  coat  making;  trousers  drafting  ana  cutting; 
coat,  vest,  and  trousers  making  continued;  making  common  cutaway  coats,  plain 
overcoats,  and  ordinary  frock  coats;  drafting  and  cutting  different  styles  01  men's 
garments  in  common  use. 

Pittsburg — Carnegie    Technical    Schools.:    Margaret    Morrison    Carnegie 

School  fob  Women  (Evening  School). 

Millinery. — E()uipment:  Sewing  machines,  wax  forms  with  adjustable  hair,  and 
all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Constructive  work  in  wire,  buckram,  straw,  etc. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  and  all  necessary 
appliances. 


ictice:  Comprehensive  drill  in  fine  hand  and  machine  stitches;  cutting  and 
fitting;  embroidery;  making  unlined  cotton  house  dress;  designing,  cutting,  fitting, 
and  miishing  all  ordinary  types  of  gowns,  etc. 

Pittsburg — Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries.* 

day  school. 


Bricklaying. — Equipment:  Scaffolding,  elliptic  segment,  semicircle  and  gothic 
wood  centers,  and  a  mil  equipment  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  The  proper  handling  of  mortar;  strikingofdmeient  kinds  of  joints;  build- 
ing straight  walls  01  different  thicknesses,  angles^  piers,  arches,  fireplaces*  setting 
different  walls,  frames,  and  caps;  building  scanoldmg — ^inside  and  outside*  the  appb- 
cation  of  fireproofing  upon  steel  structural  shapes;  brick  and  terra-cotta  floor  arches, 
etc.:  ornamental  cornices;  setting  centers;  fireproof  work;  fireproof  and  red  clay 
brick. 

Electrical  Wiring. — Equipment:  Standard  testing  instruments,  portable  volt- 
meters, ammeters,  galvanometers,  etc.,  and  the  usual  laboratory  apparatus  for  experi- 
ment in  elementary  electricity  and  magnetism;  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  joints  and  splices;  running  wires  on  insulatois,  in  molding,  etc.: 
lajdng  out  systems  of  distribution;  calculating  sizes  of  conductors,  and  installmg  ana 
coime<*ting  motors,  etc.;  electric  light  and  power  wiring;  exposed  porcelain  knob 
work,  cleat  work,  concealed  knob  and  tube  work;  iron  conduits;  fixture  wiring; 
panels  and  switchboards;  electric-bell  and  annunciator  wiring;  bells  in  multiple 
and  in  series;  return  calla;  house  and  hotel  annunciators;  burglar  alarms;  watch- 
men's clock  systems;  telephone  wiring;  interior  telephones,  switchboard,  and  inter- 
communicating systems. 

Forging. — E<^uipment:  10  down-draft  forges  connected  with  blower  and  centrifugal 
tftD,  4  tool-dressing  cone  stands,  4  form  plates,  cone  mandrels,  bins  for  annealing,  case- 
hardening,  and  tempering  in  oil,  brine,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Top  and  bottom 
swages,  top  and  bottom  rullere;  flat  and  set  hammers,  hot  and  cold  cutters,  leveling 
plates,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Square,  round,  hexagonal,  octaj^onal,  and  round  steel  pointing:  eye 
bending;  foiling  staples,  gate  hooks,  crane  hooks,  S  hooks,  square,  octagonal,  and 
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DAY  SCHOOL — concluded. 

hexagonal  ehapes;  angle  bending;  foi^ging  shaft  kevs*  wrenches  of  different  shapes 
and  devices,  brackets;  bending  rings  on  edge  ana  nat;  pointing  iron,  upsetting; 
Bcarfj  butt,  V^  and  lock  V  metnods  of  welding  iron  and  steel;  bolt  heading*  chain 
making  and  light  ornamental  work;  also  tools  of  high  carbon  and  high  speed  steel, 
such  as  chipping  chisels,  lathe,  milling,  shaper,  planer,  and  boring  mill  tools;  repairing 
shop  tools  generally. 

Foundry  Work.— EJquipment:  3  cupolas,  1  melting  furnace  for  copper,  brass,  and 
other  alloys,  1  crucible  furnace  for  melting  steel,  titanium,  ^^anadium,  and  other 
experimental  alloys.  The  furnaces  are  equipped  for  gas  and  oil  and  the  blast  is  fur- 
nished by  a  direct-connected  positive  blower;  1  tumbling  barrel,  4  shank  ladles,  and 

1  800-pound  crane  ladle,  also  2  pattern  racks,  2  molding  machines,  34  flasks  for  floor 
molding,  iron  flasks  for  dry-sand  molding,  sweeps  and  sweep  stands  for  sweep  molding, 
bench  for  core  making,  core  boxes,  rods,  clamps,  core  plates,  etc.  Twenty-five  benches 
for  bench  molding  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Tempering  sand,  molding  with  dry  loam  and  green  sand;  making  sheaves, 
rollers,  brackets,  test  bars,  pulleys,  face  plates,  etc.;  molding  sprocket  wheeb  in  green 
and  in  dry  sand ;  molding  cylinders,  sweeps,  and  templates,  cylinder  heads,  pistons, 
drums,  tees,  ells,  etc.;  core  making-making,  drjring,  venting,  handlin|,an<r setting 
cores;  preparation  and  management  of  cupola  linmg;  drying  and  care  of  ladles. 

Machinists. — Eouipment:  24  benches  for  wire  work,  1  gas  furnace  for  tempering 
and  hardening,  2  salt  baths,  1  babbitt  furnace,  16  lathes,  1  rsuiial  drill,  2  upright  drills. 

2  sensitive  drills,  2  boring  mills,  1  universal  milling  machine,  1  univeisw  cutter  and 
tool  grinder,  2  grinding  machines,  1  wet  grinder,  1  grinding,  polishing,  and  bufling 
macmne,  2  drill  grinders,  1  planer,  2  shapers,  1  key-seating  machine,  1  cold  saw,  1 
hack  saw,  1  arbor  press,  1  portable  crane.  Electric  motors  furnish  direct  power 
to  most  of  the  machine  tools.    Full  equipment  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Chipping  and  filing;  chipping  chamfers,  flat,  concave,  and  convex  sur- 
feu^es,  key  ways,  and  chipping  to  shoulder;  cross  filing,  draw  filing,  freehand  filing 
etc.;  centering;  squaring;  straight  and  taper  turning  and  fitting;  outside  and  inside 
screw  cutting;  chucking;  reaming;  finishing  ana  polishing;  drilling j  tapping, 
mandrel  making;  grinding;  lapping;  boring;  brass  turning  and  finishing;  using 
milling  machine;  gear  cutting*  tool  making,  such  as  the  making  of  taps,  driDs,  ream- 
ers, milling  cutters,  and  cylindrical  gauges;  designing  and  making  jigs. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  36  work  benches  fitted  with  tools  and  rapid- 
acting  vises,  1  universal  saw  bench,  1  band  saw,  1  hand  jointer,  1  surfacer,  1  auto- 
matic knife  grinder,  1  automatic  band-saw  filer,  1  mechanical  woodworker,  8  wood- 
turning  lathes,  3  wood  trimmers,  circular  and  band-saw  filing  vises,  1  gluepot  heater, 
1  steeliumber  rack.  1  steel  pattern  rack,  wood  hand  screws,  malleable  clamps,  eccen- 
tric clamps,  and  all  necessary  complementary  equipment. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  chiseling,  wood  turning;  making  a  number  of  patterns, 
core  prints,  core  boxes,  etc. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  12  workbenches,  48  gas-heated  soldering  pots,  4  \\8e 
benches  eouipped  with  vises  and  necessary  clamps  for  holding  pipe  in  place  for  pipe 
fitting,  ana  all  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Lead  and  solder  working;  calking  and  installing  cast-iron  pipe;  installing 
and  bending  brass  pipe;  installing  system  of  drainage;  making  traps  and  miscellaneous 
work;  setting  up  sinks,  water-closets,  and  other  fixtures;  fitting  up  bathrooms,  etc. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  Motive  power  and  equipment  of  machine 
diop. 

Practice:  Actual  operation  of  steam  and  gas  power  plants  and  electrical  machinery. 
The  discovery  and  correction  of  engine  troubles,  emergency  repairs,  etc. 

EVENING    SCHOOL. 

Bricklaying.— Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 
Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 
A.— PHILANTHBOFIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

Pittsburg— (Carnegie  Technical  Schools  :   School  of  Appued  Industries — 

Concluded. 

EVENING  school — coucluded. 

Electrical  Wiring. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  if?  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 

Forging. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 

Foundry  Work. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 

Heating  and  Ventilating. — Equioment:  Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  the 
schools  and  those  of  neighboring  builaings. 

Practice:  Not  reported  in  fiul.  Complete  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating  are 
installed. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 

Painting  and  Graining,  House. — Equipment:  Ladders,  brushes,  and  the  ordinary 
tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Mixing  and  applying  paint,  puttying,  sandpapering,  hardwood  finishing, 
staining,  filling,  shellacking,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  refinishing,  graining^  etc. 

Painting,  Sign. — Equipment:  24  hinged  easefe,  24  drawing  boards,  and  the  ordinary 
small  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Mixing  and  blending  colors;  preparation  of  various  surfaces  for  sign  pur- 
poses; coating  wood,  metal,  brick,  etc.;  gilding  on  ^lass  and  on  wood;  spacing  and 
forming  letters;  drawing  straight  and  curved  lines  with  chalk,  etc. 

Pattern  Making. — Eauipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  day  school. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  day  school. 

Sheet-Metal  and  Cornice  Workers.— Equipment:  Cornice  brakes;  roll  and 
folder  rolling  machines;  turning,  wiring,  swedging,  burring,  and  grooving  machines; 
scroll  cutter;  punching  and  bending  macnine;  4  soldering  benches;  2  cutting  benches; 
16  drawing  tanles,  ana  a  full  equipment  of  the  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Cutting  along  straight  lines  and  curved  lines;  preparing  the  soldering 
tools:  forming  and  assembling  work;  the  wiring  and  seaming  of  different  shaped 
articles;  cutting  miters  of  different  kinds  and  at  different  angles  m  either  plan  or  eleva- 
tion; round  and  square  elbows:  intersections  of  round  pipes  under  various  conditions; 
square  duct  work;  cornice  work,  such  as  finials,  pediments,  balustrades,  etc.;  making 
raking  miters;  moldings  calling  for  change  of  profile;  transition  pieces;  skylights;  and 
hammered  work. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  pchool. 

Williamson  School— Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  (Day 

School). 

BRicKLAYiNCf. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  yf or— Spreading  mortar;  building  walls  of  various  thicknesses,  with 
return  and  intersections  and  wim  common,  American,  English,  and  Flemish  bond; 
building  shafts,  chimney  tops  of  various  designs,  and  exercise  on  comers,  angles,  Greek 
cross,  and  pilasters;  buildiug  octagonal  bay  window;  building  in  frames,  corbeling  out 
panel  with  dentil  work;  building  octagonal  shaft.  Second  year. — Building  bonded, 
rowlock,  and  gauged  segmental,  circular,  semicircular,  gothic,  elliptical,  inverted,  and 
flat  arches,  pilasters  and  corbeling;  building  brick  cornice  with  interlacing  arches; 
quoined  or  fan  tail  arch  with  quoins  intersecting;  j^eometrical  designs  in  cornice  work, 
speed  and  quality  exercise*  building  in  or  casing  hot-air  heaters;  boiler  setting; 
formation  of  flues  by  corbeling;  oblique  herringbone  pavement  and  formation  in 
which  bricks  are  laid  parallel  and  at  right  angles;  speed  and  quality  exercise  with 
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PENNSTLVAHIA— Continued. 

Williamson  School — Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  (Dat 

School) — Continued . 

1,000  bricks.  Third  year. — Building  barn,  shop,  and  gambrel-roof  gables,  with  tri- 
angles along  the  line  of  rafters  and  with  corbeling  intersecting  in  angle  at  top,  with 
horizontal  courses  below,  semicircular  arches  crowned  with  dentil  cornice,  quoined 
arches,  octagonal  pilasters  forming  bay  windows,  quoins,  panels,  and  corbeling: 
formation  of  fire  or  oattlement  walls,  crown  of  chapel  gable,  upper  story  and  crown  oi 
fa9adej  geometric  design  in  panel;  gable  design;  ornamental  fireplaces;  Pompeian 
brick  fireplace;  speed  and  quality  exercise  with  window  frame  *'built  in*'  with  1,000 
bricks;  press  fronts;  exterior  bnck  walls,  inclosing  steel  skeleton  structures;  fire- 
proof arches  with  common  bricks  and  hollow  tiles;  mixing  and  handling  concrete  and 
placing  and  finishing  same^  laying  cement  walks;  repairing  furnaces  under  boil^e; 
faying  out  lines  for  foundations  and  getting  levels  for  same;  plastering. 

Carpentry. — E(juipment:  1  surface  planer,  1  circular  ripsaw  bench,  1  universal 
woodworking  machme,  1  grindstone,  1  wood-turning  lathe,  1  trimmer,  31  work  benches, 
vises,  and  a  mil  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Rip  and  crosscut  sawing;  planing;  gauging;  scribing  to  square 
line;  sawing  to  line;  planing  and  graining;  grmdmg  and  setting  plane  bits;  laying 
out;  chiseling;  grinding  chisels  and  sharpening  bit;  making  halvea  joint,  post  with 
rail  let  in,  rebate  comer,  butt  and  miter  joint,  mortise  and  tenon,  tongue  ana  grooved 
work,  dovetailing,  doweling,  washboard  comers  with  sub.  and  molding,  door  sections, 
double  mortises,  panel  raiding,  window  frame  corners,  door  frames,  jambs  and  trim, 
transoms,  sliding  doors  with  chafing  strips.  Second  year. — Usine  band,  circular,  rip, 
and  cut-off  saw,  planer,  jointer,  lathe,  boring  machine;  filiiijg  and  setting  circular  saw; 
makinj^  and  setting  molding  cutters;  grinding  and  setting  jointer  and  planer  knives; 
alterations  and  repair  work;  sash  weighting,  fitting,  and  hanging;  joist  setting  and 
framing;  brid^ng  and  floor  laying;  plain  stair  work;  latticework;  porch  building; 
plain  roof  cutting;  sheathing  and  shingling;  weather  boarding:  placing  of  hardware: 
making  arches,  centers,  forms  and  ribs,  forms  for  concrete  work,  beehive  arches  and 
arches  for  curved  walls;  kerfing.  Third  year. — Staking  out  buildings^  making  and 
setting  door  and  window  frames;  setting  plates  on  bnck  walls;  framing  joists  and 
studdmg  for  frame  buildings;  sheathing  and  weather  boarding;  derrick  rigging  and 
hoisting;  roof  framing;  hip  and  valley  gable  ends,  dormers,  intersecting  at  different 
pitches,  truss  roof,  mansard  and  flat  decks,  gambrel  or  broken  back;  sheathing,  lath- 
ing, and  shingling;  flushing  around  chipneys,  etc.;  half  timber  framing;  studding 
and  ceiling  joists,  grounds,  guides,  and  corner  beads;  interior  finishing,  plain  door  and 
window  moldings;  paneling  door  and  window  jambs,  washboarding,  and  wainscoting; 
beam  and  paneled  ceiling-  winding  stairs;  lajjing  out  horses  and  setting  up  platforms, 
landings,  stairways,  newel  posts,  and  handrail  with  ramp,  ease,  and  turnout;  hinging 
and  hanging  doors,  window  seats,  and  mantel  setting;  building  porch  with  balcony 
and  railing;  finishing  interior  of  closets  and  kitchen  cupboards. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  1  grindstone,  2  tool  grinders,  2  planers,  1  universal 
grinding  machine.  1  horizontal  boring  machine,  1  vertical  boring  machine,  1  upright 
drill  prei?s,  1  radial  drill,  1  turret  lathe,  9  engine  lathes,  1  speed  lathe,  1  millmg 
machine,  2  universal  milling  machine?,  1  upright  eensitive  drill  press,  1  Blotter,  1 
shaper,  2  forges  with  power  pressure  blowers,  anvils,  30  machinist  vises,  2  hack  saws, 
3  sets  of  mandrels,  16  Enslisn  and  12  metric  scale;*,  3  sets  of  dogs,  6  sets  of  C  clamps, 
1  set  of  ro.'^o  reamers,  tap  and  die  set  for  machine  screws,  300  lathe,  planer,  shaper, 
and  borinjj  machine  tools,  8  sets  of  drills,  250  milling  cutters,  100  fine  tools,  comprising 
inside  and  outside  calipers,  surface  gauges,  scribes,  box  squares,  bevel  protractors, 
micrometers,  English,  vernier,  and  metric  height  gauge,  vernier  calipers,'stamp  and 
figures,  thread  micrometers,  knurling  tools,  pipe  taps  and  reamers;  110  arbors  and 
collets;  button  and  center  indicators;  emery  wheel  dressers;  straight  and  bevel  paral- 
lels; hand  chucks;  and  a  full  eouipment  oi  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Plain  cnippiug,  lettering  (on  steel  and  iron);  flat  filing,  out- 
side and  inside  calipering,  belt  lacing,  forge  work,  practice  with  micrometer,  crosscut 
filing  and  fitting,  practice  with  vernier  caliper,  laying  out,  tapping;  forging  chisels, 
broaches,  screwdrivers,  and  similar  tools;  soldering  and  sweating;  practice  with  the 
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ratchet,  chipping  and  filing  key  ways,  knots,  hitches,  and  simple  rigging;  threading 
dies,  hardening  chills  and  scrapers,  scraping  (spot  and  bearing),  broaching  or  drift- 
ing; forge  work:  roughing  tools,  straight  cut-on  tools,  brass  and  side  tools;  finding 
and  work  at  drill  press;  grinding  twist  drills,  reamer  drilling  to  layout,  tap  drilling  to 
layout  pipe,  tap  orilling  to  layout,  countersinking  and  counterboring,  speed  work  on 
**run-of-shop,"  lobs  at  drill  press;  calculating  cutting  speed,  testing  dnll  press,  drilling 
cylindrical  work  perpendicular  and  at  other  angles  with  center  line;  spotting;  forge 
work;  work  at  the  lathe;  centering,  parting,  facing;  straight  turning,  shouldenn^  and 
chamfering,  truing  lathe  centeiv,  necking,  filleting,  filing,  chucking,  and  simple 
thread  cutting:  forging;  offset  side  tools,  diamond  points,  offset  parting  tools,  planer 
surfacim^  and  down  cutting  tools;  leveling  and  aligning  shaft,  babbitting  and  scraping 
boxes,  fitting  of  gear  teetn  in  broken  gears  (pin  and  dovetail  method);  forge  work, 
planer  or  shaper  work;  parting,  use  of  shoe  or  vise,  down  cutting,  cutting  keyways, 
planing  hexagonal  or  octagonal  work,  foiling,  centering,  boring,  slotter,  and  high- 
speed tools.  Second  year. — Lathe  work;  right  and  leftlmnd  thread  cutting;  making 
of  running,  drive,  and  shrink  fit,  lathe  scraping,  taper  turning  and  fitting,  inside 
threading;  knurling,  crowning,  angular  turning,  tummg  brass,  spring  winding,  mul- 
tiple thread  cutting,  centering  the  lathe,  form  turning,  cutting  threads  on  taper  work, 
faceplate  work,  eccentric  turning,  taper  boring,  cutting  threads  in  metric  system; 
forge  work;  speed  work  on  '*run-oi-t<hop"  jobs  and  stock  tools;  work  on  vertical  ooring 
mill;  chuck  work,  drilling,  facing,  boring,  turning,  eccentric  turning,  and  boring, 
taper  boring  and  angular  work,  speed  work  on  **run-of-shop"  jobs  on  vertical  mill; 
forge  work;  work  on  horizontal  ooring  mill;  straight  bonng;  turning  and  facing, 
speed  work  on  "run-of-shop"  jobs;  work  on  slotter;  surface  work;  key  way  cutting, 
radial  work,  cornering;  speed  work  on  '^run-of-shop"  jobs;  work  on  planer;  double 
angle  work,  undercutting,  form  planins:,  stringing,  dovetail  work,  speed  work  on  "run- 
of-shop"  jobs;  work  on  milling  machine;  slaobing,  end  mill  work,  vise  or  shoe  work, 
riser  block  work,  gang  milling;  simple  indexing.  Third  year. — Speed  work  on  the 
engine  lathe  on  **run-of-shop"  work;  work  on  milling  machine;  metric  work,  spur 
bevel,  worm,  spiral  gear  and  rack  cutting,  cam  milling,  speed  work  on  ''run-of-shop'* 
jobs  on  milling  machine;  hardening,  water,  ash,  and  pack  anneal,  open-fire  hardening 
and  tempering;  muffle  work,  lead  bath,  pack  neating  in  hardening,  casehardening, 
open  ana  pack  work;  the  pyrometer,  tempering  by  use  of  heated  rods,  treatment  of 
high-speea  steel;  grinding,  plain  cylindrical  work,  taper  work,  surface  grinding, 
internal  grinding,  lapping — internal  and  external,  angular  work,  general  cutter  ana 
reamer  grinding — grinding  formed  cutters,  grinding  tapn;  flat  turret  lathe  work,  part- 
ing, simple  and  multiple  ntop,  turning,  shouldering,  and  chamfering,  thread  cutting, 
dnlling,  form  turning,  turning  with  4-inch  heavy  bar,  tapping,  running  square  or 
hexagonal  stock,  back  or  reverse  stop  work,  boring,  facing,  and  turning,  speed  work 
on  **run-of-shop"  jobs;  calculating,  designing,  laying  out  and  making;  tap?*,  reamers, 
formed  cutters,  angular  cutters,  spiral  mills,  end  mills,  side  milling  cutters,  form 
tooL-<,  drill  press  and  miller  colloti*,  threading  die.*<,  twist  drills,  worm  hob,  lapping, 
cut  end  mill  with  center  cut. 

Stationary  Engineers  (Operating)      Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year. — Plain  chipping;  lettering  and  filing;  belt  lacing;  forge  work, 
using  the  micrometer  and  calipers;  crosscut  filing  and  fitting,  using  speed  indicator, 
rat<^'het,  and  thread-cutting  dies;  laying  out;  tapping,  soldering,  and  sweating; 
operating  drill  press  and  lathe,  centering,  parting,  facing;  straight  turning,  shoulder- 
ing and  chamfering,  truing  lathe  centers,  neck-work  filleting,  filing,  chuck  work, 
right  and  left  hand  thread  cutting,  taper  turning  and  fitting;  operating  shaper;  part- 
ing, use  of  shoe  or  vise,  down  cutting,  cutting  keyways,  planing  hexagonal  or  octagonal 
work.  Second  year. — Cutting  pipe  to  length  and  threading  with  dies;  making  up 
steam  and  water  tight  joints;  soldering;  preparing  wire  for  splicing;  tapping  electrical 
joint**;  repairing  lamp  pocket.s  and  button  switches;  making  up  dnp  conne<tions; 
set  ting  elbows;  tees,  valves,  cocks,  and  unions  into  a  pipe  line;  ntting  lights  to  sock- 
ets, use  of  adapters;  fitting  electroliers  and  ceiling  fixtures,  brackets  and  wall  fixtures, 
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setting  wall  switches  and  fuse  boxe^;  connecting  to  socket^  through  hollow  fixtures; 
connecting  up  bell  circuits;  exercise  in  the  constructive  featurej  of  return  tubular 
boiler;  practice  with  attached  boiler  auxiliaries;  feed  valvej,  gaugej,  surface  blow, 
injectors,  bottom  blow,  gauge  cocks,  water  glass,  safety  valve.%  fusible  plugs,  draft 
regulators;  maintaining  steam;  cleaning  fire^;  cleaning  boiler;  preparation  of  boiler 
for  inspection;  construction  of  heavy  steam  lines,  fitting  flanges,  making  gasket 
joints;  fitting  up  expansion  bends  and  joints;  applying  heat  insulatiug  materials. 
Third  year, — Repairing  and  maintaining  water  service  lines;  inspection  for  leaks; 
opening  of  line;  making  screwed,  leaded,  and  cement  joints';  care  and  operation  of 
steam  pumps;  starting,  shutting  down,  packing  steam  and  water  ends,  repairing  or 
replacing  water  and  steam  end  parts;  setting  steam  valves,  handling  drips  and  lubri- 
cators; keeping  pump  log,  taking  reservoir  readings;  care  and  operation  of  belt  and 
motor  driven  pumps;  starting,  shuttino^  down,  fitting  belt  ana  necessary  shifting 
apparatus,  adjustment  of  shaft  and  cranK  pin  bearings,  packing  plungers,  and  fitting 
water  valves;  motor  operation,  including  nandling  oi  rheostats  in  starting,  stopping, 
and  care  of  commutator  and  bearings;  care  and  operation  of  gasoline  engine,  staxting 
and  stopping,  care  of  oiling  devices,  circulation  of  water,  carburetor  and  sparking 
apparatus;  maintenance  of  battery  equipment,  connecting  in  series  and  in  parallel, 
running  circuits  from  batteries,  testing  oatteries  and  circuits;  maintenance  of  auto- 
matic bell  signal  system;  duty  as  engineer  in  engine  room  of  steam-driven  plant, 
operation  of  turbo  unit,  starting,  handling  of  drips,  adjustment  of  automatic  lubricating 
system,  generator  brushes,  cutting  unit  in  on  boanl,  regulation  of  volta^  by  field 
resistance,  reading  voltmeters,  ammeters,  and  wattmeters,  handling  switches  and 
circuit  breakers,  care  of  machine  while  on  watch,  cutting  unit  out  on  board  and 
shutting  down;  operating  compound  reciprocating  units,  *  warming  up,'*  handling 
drips  and  automatic  lubncating  system,  care  of  machine  while  on  watch;  operation  of 
compression  refrigerating  plant,  starting,  care  of  machine  during  run  in  maintenance 
of  proper  pressures  on  compression  ana  suction  ends;  testing  the  plant  by  use  of  air 
prassure,  charging  plant,  pumping  out  connections,  running  condenser  and  brine 
pump,  mixing  brine  and  charging  brine  tanks;  upkeep  of  units  and  apparatus  of 
engine  room,  truing  commutators,  filling  and  setting  brushes,  cutting  out  damaged 
armature  coils,  removal  of  armatures  from  machines  and  making  repairs;  adjustment 
of  brasses,  grinding  and  Fcraping  valves,  adjusting  regulators,  eccentric  straps,  crank 
and  crosshead  pin  connections,  removal  and  repfiicing  piston  rings,  cutting  gaskets, 
packing  piston  and  valve  stuffing  boxes;  testing  steam  boilers,  examination  oi  boiler, 
taking  various  dimensions,  area  of  heating  surfaces,  recording  general  condition  of 
boiler;  arrangement  of  scales,  tanks,  thermometers,  pyrometers,  and  draft  gauges; 
bringing  furnace,  steam  pressure,  and  water  level  to  proper  condition  for  starting  tost, 
keeping  uniform  conditions  during  test,  weighing  ash,  writing  the  log,  sampling 
steam  and  coal,  analysis  of  flue  gas,  smoke  observation,  closing  oi  test,  making  calcu- 
lations necessary  for  determining  results;  indicating  and  testing  steam  engine  under 
running  conditions,  attachment  of  indicator  rigging,  taking  and  interpretation  of 
cards,  adjustment  of  valves  to  get  desired  steam  distribution,  calculation  of  indicated 
horsepower,  use  of  planimeter;  care  of  phone  batteries,  upkeep  of  aerial,  undergroimd, 
and  conduit  cable  circuits,  connecting  cable  strands  in  proper  circuit^,  adjustment  of 
apparatus;  the  making,  assembling,  and  adjustment  of  mechanical  parts;  making 
electrical  connections,  placing  apparatus,  and  the  operation  of  intermittent  combi- 
nation electric  si^ns. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  2  electrically  driven  wood  lathes,  6  belt-driven 
lathes,  1  band  saw.  1  jointer,  1  combination  saw,  2  trimmers,  1  shaper,  26  workbenches, 
26  pattern  makers  benches,  and  all  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Exercise  in  sawing,  crosscut  and  ripping,  planing,  working 
to  scribe  and  gauge  line  with  saw  and  chisel;  exercises  in  joinery,  nalved  comers,  rau 
and  post,  halved  across  centers,  rail  and  post  rail  let  into  post,  single  and  double 
rebated  comer,  shelf  and  jamb,  shelf  and  jamb  tongued  and  grooved  together,  butt^ 
comer,  miter  corner,  slip  mortise  and  tenon,  miter  corner  tongues  together,  mortise 
and  tenon,  hanched  comer,  post  and  rail,  rail  dovetailed  to  post,  common  dovetail. 
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sink  comer  dovetail,  blind  dovetail;  wood  turning,  turning  with  roui^hing  gouge, 
straight  round  with  skew  chisel,  straight  round  ends  reduced,  skew  chisel,  tapered 
round  and  ends  reduced,  skew  chisel;  pattern-making  exercises,  making  blocks  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  bearings  of  elementary  class,  patterns  for  journal  brasses, 
elliptical  arms  of  vanous  sizes.  Second  year. — Making  hand-rail  T  joint,  cross  joint^ 
60®  and  90®  joint;  making  pipe  fittings,  one-eighth  bend,  elbow,  elbow  with  bell 
ends,  45®  connection  with  bell  ends  face-plate  work,  blank  plate  gears,  trap  for  pipe 
fittings,  cant  or  segmental  work,  hand  wheels,  piston  rings,  blank  wheels,  armed 
wheels,  belt  pulleys,  cone  pulleys,  complicated  pipe  fittings,  bearings,  shaft-aligning 
problems,  sheave  wheels,  cnain  wheels,  plate  work,  patterns  requiring  irregular  part* 
ings,  patterns  with  loose  bosses  and  flanges,  speed  work  on  lathe  and  bench  lobs, 
globe  valves,  throttle  valves,  three-way  cocks,  stave  work,  boxing-up  work,  three- 

gart  flask  work,  columns  and  ornamental  work,  locomotive  cvlinders,  vertical  and 
orizontal  engine  cylinders,  Corliss  cylinders,  sweep  or  loam  work,  boxes  for  segmental 
cores  of  wheels,  skeleton  frame  patterns  and  boxes,  carded  work,  molding-machine 
patterns,  cast  gears,  gear  and  pinion,  bevel  gears,  miter  gears,  worm  gears,  segment 
gears  for  molding  machine,  master  patterns. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence — Rhode  Island  School  op  Design. 

Jewelry  Making  and  Silversmfthing. — Equipment:  1  electric  motor,  1  speed 
lathe,  2  polishing  lathes,  1  emer>'  grinder  and  grinding  stone,  1  upright  drill, 
2  small  furnaces,  rolLs  of  various  sizes,  and  a  full  equipment  of  necessary  benches, 
vises,  and  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists  and  Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  2  electric  motors,  8  lathes,  1 
planer,  1  shaper,  2  milling  machines,  1  cutter  grinder,  2  builders'  iron  tool  grinders, 
1  upright  drill  and  1  small  drill,  1  hacksaw,  1  band  saw,  1  circular  wood  saw,  1 
wood  planer,  1  wood-turning  lathe,  benches,  vises,  and  all  necessary  tools  and  appli* 
ances  for  machinists  and  pattern  making. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Providence — Watchman   Industrial  School  (Negro— Evening  School). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  7  seeing  machines,  dress  forms,  cutting  and  sowing 
tables,  and  the  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Cutting  from  pattern j  basting  and  various  kinds  of  stitches;  making 
shirt-waist  sleeve;  making  and  fitting  two  shirt  waists;  making  shirt-waist  suit. 

Printing. — Equipment:  1  foot  press,  type,  and  the  ordinary  tools  and  appliances 
of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Learning  the  case,  distributing  type;  making  up  forms,  placing  forms  on 
presi*;  press  work. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Denmark — Voorhees  Industrlal  School  (Negro — Day  School). 

Blacksmithino. — Equipment:  The  ordinar>'  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Forging,  drawing  out,  upsetting,  bending,  twisting,  punching,  cutting 
off,  squaring  up,  scarfing,  welding,  casehardening,  tempering,  annealing,  heading 
and  threading  bolts,  making  and  tapping  nuts,  riveting  and  hack  sawing,  tire  setting* 
forging  staples,  gate  hooks,  rasps,  hammers,  eyebolts,  collars,  chains,  punches,  wheel 
tires;  general  carriage  and  wagon  work;  horst^shoeing;  stripping  and  preparing  foot, 
nailing  shoes  in  place;  making  shoes  to  overcome  difficulties  with  the  feet>  snoeing 
to  overcome  difficulties  in  the  gait. 
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Bricklaying  and  Plastering. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  I^aying  out  buildings,  putting  down  foundations,  slaking  and  mixing 
lime,  cement,  mortar,  etc. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  All  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Sharpening  and  setting  tools;  working  out  pieces  of  timber 
to  different  gauges  and  lengths;  straightening,  squaring,  beveling,  halving  pieces 
together;  making  different  angles  for  framing.  Second  year. — Framing,  straightening, 
BQuaring,  and  plumbing;  bracing,  tiein^;,  and  bridging;  sizing  studs,  joists,  formatioii 
oi  cornices;  setting  window  frames;  shmgling  ana  flooring,  rafter  cutting,  weather- 
boarding,  and  boxing;  stair  building,  cutting  rises  and  treads;  furniture  making; 
setting  doors  and  window  frames,  hanging  doors,  putting  on  hard  wood. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  All  neceseary  appliances. 

Practice:  Plain  bonnets  covered,  trimmed,  and  lined;  crape  bonnet,  silk  hat,  or 
bonnet  making;  to<|ue  and  turban  making;  drawing  trimmed  nats  and  bonnets;  prac- 
tice in  use  of  combinations  of  color. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Pipe  bending,  cutting  threads,  and  tapping  mains.  Second 
year. — Installing  brass  ana  nickel-plated  fixtures,  patent  couplings,  and  unions; 
soldering,  laying  terra-cotta  pipes,  soil  pipes,  and  fittings. 

Printing. — Equipment:  3  platen  presses,  complete  outfit  of  type  and  furniture. 
Practice:  First  year. — Picking  pi,  feeding  press,  pasting  and  folding  sheets,  nmning 
stitches,  etc.  Second  year. — Overlay  cutting  and  making  ready;  handling  and  treat- 
ment of  various  kinds  of  stock;  locking  forms^  learning  cases,  distributing  oead  matter, 
arranging  on  galley,  straightaway  composition.  Third  year. — Work  at  the  case, 
corajK)sition,  and  imposition  of  book  forms. 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking. — Equipment:  All  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Taking  measures;  cutting  and  making  white  and  neglipee 
shirts,  skirts,  and  shirt  waists  to  measure;  cutting  and  making  and  trimming  ladies* 
underwear.  Second  year. — Drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting  plain  skirts  and  basques, 
and  finishing  same.  Third  year. — Drafting  sleeves,  collars,  and  accessories  to  waists 
and  skirts  from  measurement;  advanced  work  in  making  complete  dresses  to  measure- 
ment; cutting,  fitting,  and  pressing  garments;  boning  and  padding  waists;  drafting 
garments  of  all  kinds. 

Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  Lathes  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Lathe  work. 

Mayesville — Mayesville     Industrial   and    Educational  Institute   (Negro — 

Day  School). 

Blacksmithing,  Wheelwrighting,  and  Horsesiioeing. — Equipment:  Pontes, 
drill  press,  punch  tire  bender  and  shrinker,  anvil,  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Arranging  fires  for  different  kinds  of  work;  heating  iron 
and  steel;  use  of  screw  plate,  sledge,  and  anvil  tools.  Second  year. — I'se  of  anvil  toob 
with  helper;  dressing  and  tempering  anvil  t<K)ls,  drills,  chisels,  and  punches;  repair 
work;  working  steel ;  fitting  iron  to  wood;  welding  tires;  dishing  wheels;  setting  tires 
and  axles.  Third  year. — Making  anvil  tools  and  wrenches;  work  on  wagons  and 
buggies;  working  steel,  preparing  welding  and  tempering  solutions;  welding  axles; 
making  tools  for  various  traacs;  designing  andirons,  fire  sets,  ornamental  work;  horse- 
shoeing; wheelwrighting  and  painting  wagons.  Fourth  year. — Making  difficult 
forgings;  making  shoes  for  special  cases;  soldering,  brazing,  casehardening,  annealing, 
testing  steel  and  iron,  and  casting. 

Bricklaying,  Stone  Masonry,  and  Plastering. — Equipment:  The  ordinary 
tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Learning  the  pro])er  use  and  care  of  tools.  Second  year. — 
Laying  the  foundation  of  a  building;  scaffolding;  lathing  and  plastering;  finishing  in 
plaster;  building  flues,  piers,  and  chimnevs  with  one  fireplace;  striking  joints;  build- 
ing brick  wall  with  plumb  and  line.     Third  year. — Building  chimneys  with  two  or 
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more  fireplaces;  setting  grates,  building  walls  with  plumb  and  line,  with  return 
comers;  turning  arches,  segmental  arches;  setting  doors,  window  sills,  and  frames; 
cornice  work.  Fourth  year. — Bricklaying  of  different  JLinds;  chimney  building  and 
furnace  work;  comer  work;  columns  and  archways;  plastering,  preparing  mortar, 
lathing;  putting  brown  coat  on  lath,  stone,  or  bricK,  and  finishing  same  for  paint  or 
fresco,  putty  finish,  white  coat. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Pmctice:  Actual  bench  work,  the  simple  use  of  the  rough  and  smooth  plane 
and  the  saw,  the  constant  use  of  tools. 

Dressmaking  and  Sewing. — E(|uipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Formation  of  various  stitches,  buttonhole  making;  Frmich  felling,  sewing 
on  lace,  making  plackets,  wide  and  narrow  hems;  drafting,  cutting,  and  making  under- 
garments and  Smcy  wcurk;  bias  piecing,  making  buttonholes  in  woolen  cloth,  facing, 
sheering,  darning  rents  in  woolen  cloth,  piping,  tucking,  edgings,  comers  turned, 
gathers  set  into  band,  practice  in  drafting;  cutting  and  dressmaking  and  ftmcy  work. 

Tailorino. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Practice  in  the  use  of  needle  and  thimble;  ^neral  hand 
sewing,  making  buttonholes,  felling,  backstitching,  cross-stitching,  hemngbone  and 
bar  tacks;  making  hip  and  side  pockets,  cleaning  and  pressing.  Second  year, — Making 
coat  and  vest  pockets,  and  trousers;  altering  and  repairing.  Third  year. — ^Making 
coats  and  vests;  designing  and  cutting  trousers.  Fourth  year. — Designing,  cutting, 
and  making  coats  ana  vests. 

Orangeburg — Claflin  Unitersffy  (Negro — Day  School). 

BuicKSMrrHiNG. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Drawing  out  work,  upsetting,  bending,  twisting,  punching,  welding; 
making  links,  rings,  staples,  etc.;  making  articles  from  pupils'  orawings — hammers, 
nail  set,  chisels,  tongs,  flatter,  swage  and  fuller,  plow;  tempering,  filing,  and  finishing; 
vise  and  bench  work,  brazing,  metal  inlaying;  ironing  wagons  and  wheelbarrows; 
horseshoeing;  making  andirons,  lamp  brackets,  iron  grill  work,  etc. 

Bricklaying  and  Plastering. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Mixing  mortar;  spreading  mortar  and  cutting  brick; laving  brick  on  the 
line;  building  ])lain  and  T  piers;  flue  building;  comer  raising,  and  working  on  out- 
side walls;  turning  jack  or  seraiental,  semicircular  and  gothic  arches;  laving  brick  in 
a  veneer  wall*  laying  pressed  brick;  lathing  and  plastering;  building  cnimnej's  and 
fireplaces,  and  setting  grates;  boiler  setting. 

C  abinetmaking.— Eouipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  tables,  washstands,  chairs,  bureaus,  beds,  closet^,  cabinets, 
etc.,  from  designs  given. 

Carpentry. — Equii>inent:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  joints,  framing,  roof  building,  stair  construction,  and  all  classes 
of  interior  finish. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  All  necessary  applianc*^. 

Practice:  Taking  measurements;  drafting  skirts  and  waists;  drafting;  and  making 
unlined  skirts  and  shirt  wai^t^;  fitting,  making,  trimming,  and  finishing;  matching 
8triT>es  and  plaids;  drafting  and  making  house  gowns,  walking  skirts,  jackets,  and 
children's  coats  and  skirts,  mu.Mlin  gowns;  drawing  and  designing. 

Millinery. —  Equipment:  All  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Making  and  finishing  hat  brims,  making  folds,  bows,  and  small  rosettes; 
making  hats,  drafting  and  making  frames;  making  velvet  hat^  and  bonnets,  straw 
and  lace  hats;  trimming  hat=>;  making  shirred  hats  and  bonnets;  children's  hats; 
designing. 

Painting,  Carriage. — Equipment:  All  necessary  tools. 

Practice:  Applying  priming  coat  on  bodies  and  gears  of  rough  stuff,  glazing, 
applying  colors  and  rubbing  \-amish,  rubbing  down,  lettering,  striping,  and  finishing. 
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Painting,  House. — Eauipment:  All  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Exterior  ana  interior  painting;  applying  priming,  second,  and  third 
coat  in  housework;  graining  of  doors,  glazing,  enameling,  varnishing;  kalsomining, 
paperhanging,  and  staining  of  soft  and  hard  wood. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Two  job  presses,  two  paper  cutters,  type,  furniture,  and 
printing-office  requirements. 

Practice:  Practice  in  bookwork,  learning  the  case,  handling  the  stick  and  rule, 
setting  and  distributing  type;  making  ready  and  running  press,  adjusting  impression, 
mixing  colons;  imposition,  making  up  and  locking  forms,  overlaying  ana  under- 
laying; measuring  type  and  casting  on  copy. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  appliances. 

Practice:  Threading  needle,  making  a  knot,  and  using  the  thimble;  basting,  stitch- 
ing, overcasting,  overhanding,  (a)  folded  ed^es,  (b)  folded  edges  matching  stripes, 
(c)  selvedges;  hemming;  French  seam  with  bias  finish;  fell  seam,  overhanded  patch; 
hemmed-in  patch;  buttonhole  stitch;  herringbone  stitch;  making  buttonholes  and 
eyelets,  sewing  on  buttons,  making  loops,  sewing  on  hooks  ana  eyes,  putting  in 
gussets,  herringbone  stitch  on  flannel;  grafting  for  mending  undergarments;  cash- 
mere darning;  stocking  darning;  hemstitching,  fringing,  and  damask  hem  for  linen; 
tuckin|?  and  whipping  ruffle;  mitered  comers,  chain  stitching,  feather  stitching, 
slip  stitching;  drafting  and  making  undergarments;  bibs;  child's,  girls',  and  lady  s 
skirts  and  nigh^owns. 

Tailoring. — Ecjuipment:  All  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Drafting  of  trousers;  making  trousers  and  vests;  drafting  and  malHng 
coats  and  suits. 

Wheelw RIGHTING. — Equipment:  All  tools  and  appliances  reouired  in  the  trade. 

Practice:  Working  hardwood  into  true  surfaces;  use  of  file  ana  sjpokeshave  in  fin- 
ishing work,  building  wheel  and  axle ;  giving  attention  to  * '  dish  "  of  wheel  and '  'gather  " 
of  spokes  in  hub;  working  from  detail  drawings;  making  of  plowstocks;  sketching 
and  building  of  wheelbarrows;  building  one-horse  wagon,  delivery  spring  wagons,  and 
buggies;  carving,  use  of  gouge,  veneer,  and  parting  tools;  working  out  headblocks, 
carved  spring  bars  and  fancy  scrolls  for  panel  trimming,  primary  trimming. 

Woodworking. — Equipment:  1  planer,  matcher,  and  moldcr,  one  4-sidea  molder, 
1  universal  woodworker,  1  shaper,  1  mortising  machine,  1  dovetailing  machine, 
1  tenoning  machine,  1  double-drum  sander,  1  band  resaw,  1  self-feeder  rip  saw,  1  hand- 
feed  ripsaw,  1  variety  saw,  1  jig  saw,  1  cut-off  saw,  1  carver,  14  wood-turning  lathes, 
1  dry  kiln,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Turning  plane  cylinder,  cylinder  with  raised  shoulders  at  right  angles, 
and  at  angles  of  45^,  inclined  surfaces,  concave  surfaces,  convex  surfaces,  elliptical 
faces,  and  all  surfaces  combined;  making  chisel  handles,  rolling  pins,  dumb-oells, 
indian  clubs,  and  similar  double-centered  work  of  moderate  length;  exercise  in 
face-plate  carving,  consisting  of  patent  work,  common  blocks,  plinths,  goblets,  splits 
wood  pulleys,  etc. 

VIBGINIA. 

Hampton — Hampton     Normal     and     Aoriciltural    Institute    (Negro     and 

Indian — Day  and  Evening  Schools). 

Blacksmithino. — Equipment:  34  hand  and  power  forges,  2  drill  presses,  1  power 
punch  and  shear  machine,  1  bulldozer,  1  exhaust  fan,  1  power  blower  fan,  and  full 
equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Ironing  off  wagons,  making  toob,  general  foi^e  work,  repairing,  and  horse- 
ehoeing. 

Bricklaying  and  Plastering. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Building  of  foundations,  chimneys,  fireplaces,  walls,  and  window  and 
door  arches;  mixing  mortar,  lathing,  and  setting  boilers. 

Cabin  etmaking. — Equipment:  1  jointing  machine,  1  shaper,  2  swing  saws,  2  frame 
rip  saws,  1  band  saw,  2  molding  ana  1  mortising  machines,  2  tenoning  machines,  1 
staple  machine,  3  wood-turning  lathes,  2  planing  machines,  2  emory  grinders,  1  pulley 
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machine,  1  jig  saw,  1  resaw,  1  gauge  edger,  1  reversible  shaper,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  cabinets,  desks,  tables,  bookcases,  etc.,  wood  carving,  uphol- 
stering, staining,  finishing  of  woods,  wood  turning. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  cabinetmaking  department. 

Practice:  General  construction  and  repairs. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  2  universal  milling  machines,  2  ))laner8,  1  shaper,  1 
arbor  press,  1  overhead  cylinder,  4  drill  presses,  1  twist  drill  pinder,  1  reamer  and 
cutter  CTinder,  1  emery  grmder,  1  sensitive  drill,  10  lathes,  1  polishing  stand,  1  thread- 
ing tool,  1  turret  lathe,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Vise  work,  exercises  on  speed  and  engine  lathes,  drill  press,  shaper,  planer, 
and  milling  machine. 

Painting. — Equipment:  Not  rejwrted. 

Practice:  House,  sign,  and  carriage  painting;  interior  hardwood  finishing,  paper 
hanging,  frescoing,  and  varnishing. 

Printing. — Equipment:  3  presses,  1  paper  cutter,  1  wire  stitcher,  1  ''imamatic" 
punch,  1  perforator,  I  binderVboard  cutter, stabbing  machine,  2  numbering  machines, 

1  card  cutter,  1  proof  press,  6  stones,  type,  furniture,  and  requisite  small  tools. 
Practice:  Settmg  type;  book  and  newspaper  work;  makm^  ready  small  jobs  lor 

cylinder  and  small  power  presses;  making  up  book  pages;  tabular  work;  proof  reading; 
pamphlet  trimming,  making  tablets,  check  and  oraer  book  binding,  etc. 

Shoemaking. — Equipment:  Sewjng  machine  and  ordinary  toofi  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Cutting  ana  fitting  uppers;  making  and  repairing  shoes;  finishing  pegged, 
nailed,  and  sewed  shoes. 

Steam  Fitting  and  Plumbing. — Equipment:  Sets  of  stocks  and  dies,  pipe 
wrenches,  chain  tongs,  1  reseating  valve  machine,  3  pipe  machines,  and  a  full  equip- 
ment of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Practice  in  all  the  piping  and  connections  necessary  for  heating  buildings, 
connecting  engines,  boilers,  and  water-supply  mains  in  both  wrought  and  cast  iron; 
laying,  grading,  and  calking  cast-iron  and  terra-cotta  soil  pipes;  fitting  up  bathrooms, 
kitchen,  and  laundry,  and  general  house  plumbing;  steam  engine  ana  boiler  practice 
with  Corliss  and  slide-valve  engines  and  return  tubular  boilers. 

Tailoring. — Equipment:  14  sewing  machines,  1  zigzag  machine,  cutting  and 
pressing  tables,  and  the  requisite  implements  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Sewing  by  hand  and  machine;  making  buttonholes  and  \'arious  stitches; 
drafting  patterns  to  measure;  cutting,  making,  and  fitting  entire  suits  and  overcoats. 

T1N8MITHIXG. — Equipment:  Full  set  of  stakes,  1  bender,  1  wiring,  4  burring,  3 
turning,  1  grooving,  1  swedging,  and  2  setting-down  machines,  1  set  of  squaring  shears, 

2  folders,  1  stovepipe  folder,  1  beading  machine,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 
Practice:  Making  tinware,  roofing,  spouting. 

Upholstering. — Equipment:  1  sewmg  machine  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Plain  and  fancy  chair  caning;  splint  weaving  and  nisn  bottoming;  mat- 
tress making  and  upholstering  furniture. 

Wheelw righting. — Equipment:  1  tenon  machine,  1  boring  machine,  1  jointer, 
1  jointer  planer,  1  pcmy  planer,  1  mortising  machine,  1  molding  machine,  one  4-8ided 
molder,  1  dou>)le  spindle  shaper,  1  swing  saw,  1  band  saw,  2  rip  saws,  and  a  full  equip- 
ment of  small  tools. 

Practice:  In  building  a  cart,  a  farm  wagon,  light  or  heavy  delivery  wagon,  or  a 
plain  carriage. 

Lawrence viLLE — St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro — Day  and 

Evening  Sciioois). 

BLACKSMiTHiNr.. — Equipment:  4  forges,  shrinkers,  drill,  and  the  ordinary  tools 
of  the  tra<le. 

Practice:  First  yiar. — Care  of  fires;  t(K>l  work;  drawing  out,  upsettinp,  bending, 
twisting,  punching,  cutting,  welding,  brazing,  and  casenardening.    Second  yiar,^' 
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Drilling,  annealing,  etc.;  making  horaeehoes,  preparing  the  feet  for  shoes;  regulating 
blasts  for  iron  and  steel,  using  the  die,  practical  horseshoeing;  using  anvil  with 
helper;  fitting  iron  to  woodwork;  repairing  buggies  and  wagons.  Third  year, — 
Forging,  welding,  setting  axlee,  welding  tires,  jump  welding,  fifing;  making  chisels, 
hammers,  wrenches,  picKS,  cart  hooks,  chains;  sharpening  tools,  and  producing  the 
different  degrees  of  temper. 

Bricklaying  and  Plastering.— Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Makin^  mortar  tube,  boxes,  and  boaJrds;  making  lime  mor- 
tars and  colored  mortars;  practice  in  wrist  movements  with  trowel,  spreaaing  mortar; 
practical  work  on  actual  construction;  making  Flemish  bond,  cross  bond,  herring- 
tx)ne  bond,  vertical  and  horizontal  for  Ehiglish;  lading  brick  in  straight  wall;  striking 
.  joints,  plumbing.  Second  year. — Leveling,  buildmg  piers,  comers,  chimney  breasts, 
flue  work,  stems  and  heads  of  chimneys;  fireplace  construction;  mixing  plastering, 
mortars;  lathing,  practice  work  in  plastering;  cement  mortars;  practice  work  in  re- 
pairs and  new  construction.  Third  year. — Aiaking  arches,  lintel  setting,  smokestacks 
of  all  shapes,  cement  work,  laying  draina^  pipes,  etc.;  building  cisterns,  culverts, 
buttresses,  setting  frames,  plastering,  buildmg  boiler  walls,  setting  grates,  setting 
slate  and  tile  mantels,  terra-cotta  trimming,  and  other  ornamentation. 

Carpentry. — ^Equipment:  Tenoning  machine,  planing  machine,  jig  saw  and  full 
equipment  benches  and  carpenter's  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Making  various  joints,  such  as  butt,  dowelj  miter,  shoulder, 
tongue-and-groove,  dado;  simple  box  work;  making  mortises,  tenonmg,  trusk  tenons, 
bridge  and  scarf  joints,  etc.;  keeping  and  clamping  glue  work,  making  window  and 
doorframes,  and  other  shopwork,  aLso  miniature  house  framing.  Second  year. — 
Actual  work  on  buildings;  setting  door  and  window  frames,  casing,  flooring,  fitting 
doors  and  windows,  etc.;  repair  work.  Third  year. — ^Taking  up;  foundation  layouts, 
running  lines,  setting  batters,  leveling,  makmg  rafter  and  other  level  cuts;  stair 
building,  circular  heads,  paneling,  etc.;  cornice  construction. 

Drbbsmakin'o. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  and  worktables. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  sliirt  waists  and  shirt-waist  suits;  making  fancy 
waists,  sleeves,  and  five-gored  sKirts;  making  dressing  jackets,  fancy  waists,  sleeves, 
and  trimmings;  drafting  and  making  spring  skirts,  waists,  and  suits.  Second  year. — 
Drafting  and  making  five,  seven,  ana  nine  gored  and  circular  skirts;  drafting  and 
making  tight-fitting  basques;  matching  of  plaids,  striped  and  figured  materials; 
drafting  and  making  jackets,  coat  suits,  and  fancy  dresses,  spring  and  graduating 
dresses. 

Harnebs  Making. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  waxed  threads,  plain  stitching;  fitting,  stitching, 
and  finishing  tnmk  handles  and  trunk  straps;  hame-strap  making;  making  plam 
breerliing  straps,  cow  and  horse  halters,  and  team  bridles;  general  harness  repairing. 
Second  year. — Making  folded  bodied  breeching  and  girths,  gag  rounds,  round  winker 
straps,  and  roimd  edge  work  in  general;  fitting,  stitching^  and  finishing  traces;  practice 
on  niipcd  work;  making  express  saddles;  general  repair  work  in  carriage  trimming. 
Third  t/f or. —Making  ^g  saddles;  fitting,  stitching,  and  finishing  complete  sets  of 
express  harness;  repau^;  fitting,  stitching,  and  fniL^hing  complete  set^  of  bug^, 
surry,  and  coach  harness;  covering  dashers  and  fenders;  trimming  shafts;  lining  buggies; 
making  curtains,  storm  aprons,  plain  curtains,  etc. 

Painting. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Simple  priming,  sandpapering,  filling  woods,  spreading 
paint  with  flat  and  round  brushes,  puttying,  glazing,  cutting  glass,  applying  stains 
and  varnish,  painting  wagons,  tallies,  and  painting  new  work;  applying  wood  fillers 
and  metallic  paints.  Second  pear. — Mixing  and  matching  colors,  mixing  and  applying 
shellac,  practical  work;  graming;  calcimining;  painting  walls,  painting  furniture, 
striping  wagons,  painting  surfaces.  Third  year. — Wagon  and  bug^  painting;  simple 
fresco  work;  lettering  on  wood,  canvas,  and  glass;  gilduig.  polishing. 
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A.— PHILAirrHBOPIC  SCHOOLS—Concluded. 

VIBOINIA— Conclud  ed . 

Lawrence viLLE— St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro — Day  and 

Evening  Schools) — Concluded. 

Plain  Sewing. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machines^  worktables,  and  the  neceswary 
implements. 

Practice:  Using  the  needle,  thimble,  and  other  implements;  basting,  running, 
overcasting,  hemming,  gathering,  shirring,  felling,  patching,  drawing,  machine 
stitching,  hemstitching,  French  seaming,  gusseting,  buttonholing,  sewing  on  buttons, 
and  measuring;  making  miniature  underwear,  bed  and  table  linen,  shirt  waists,  and 
dresses;  practice  work  on  aprons;  handw(»rk  on  soft  Aeer  materials;  cutting  gar- 
ments by  patterns;  putting  them  together  and  making  proper  seams;  making  gar- 
ments b^  measurements;  making  men's  ^irts,  nightshirts,  and  overalls;  cutting 
and  making  fancy  underwear;  making  plain  dresses  by  measurement;  piactice  in 
designing,  cutting,  and  fitting. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Press,  paper  cutter,  and  tvpe. 

Practice:  First  year. — Learning  tne  case,  sixes  and  races  of  type,  distributing  type, 
presswork,  imposition  of  forms,  cleaning  and  care  of  type.  Second  year. — ^Takine  proof; 
justifying;  emptying  sticks,  etc.;  lockmg  forms;  ruling;  newroaper  work;  cara  work; 
job  setting;  stapling;  and  tablet  binding.  TMrd  year. — Catalo^^ue  work;  imposition 
of  forms;  plain  book  and  tablet  work;  operating  job  and  cylinder  presses;  setting 
jobs  of  original  design;  tabul:ir  work. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  Boiler,  engine,  dynamo,  switchbovd,  ex- 
haust steam  heater,  lathe,  drill  press,  plumber's  and  steam  fitter^s  tools. 

Practice:  Practical  work  throughout  the  course;  repairing:  engines  and  pumps, 
care  and  management  of  steam  boilers  and  djTiamos,  and  wiring;  practical  work  in 
drawing  tools  and  tempering,  etc.;  firing. 

TAn.ORiNO. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machines,  workbenches,  and  necessary  imple- 
ments. 

Pracrtice:  First  year. — Basting  half  back,  whole  back,  and  straight  stitching,  herring- 
bone, cross,  felling,  serging,  and  stoting;  eyelet  work,  tacks,  buttonholes,  buttons, 
and  the  various  patches,  belt  straps,  buckle  straps,  and  the  various  kinds  of  trouser 
pockets;  detail  work  on  parts  of  trousers  and  vests;  practical  work  in  cleaning  and 
Dreading;  making  a  pair  of  trousers  by  pupil's  own  measiirement.  Second  year. — 
Drafting  trousers,  taking  measurements;  making  vests  of  various  styles;  simple  meth- 
ods of  dyeing;  alteration  and  vest  drafting.  Third  year. — Practical  coat  making, 
coat  drafting;  measurements;  pressing;  practical  work,  skirts  and  capes;  matching 
colors;  suit  making. 

Wheel wriohting. — Equipment:  The  ordinarj^  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Elementary  work  with  tlie  drawing  knife,  chisel,  saw,  plane, 
and  spokeshave;  making  the  various  miters,  tenons,  mortises,  splices,  etc.  Second 
year.— (^'onstruction  of  wagon  and  cart  wheels;  construction  of  bars,  legs,  spokes,  rims, 
etc.;  making  wheelbarrows;  laying  out  and  making  wagon  gears,  including  perches, 
head  blocks,  and  axle  beds;  construction  of  wagons  and  carts.  Third  year. — Working 
from  detail  drawings;  general  repairing;  making  detail  drawings  for  objects  under 
construction;  building  Y>uggios,  btxiies,  and  gears. 

Richmond     Virginia  Mechanics'  Instftute  (Evenint;  School). 

Blacksmithing  and  Forging. — Equipment:  4  forges,  anvil.**,  vLscs,  and  the  ordi- 
nary tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Cabinetmakino. — Equifiment:  1  12-inch  jointer  and  planer,  1  W(kk1 -turning  lathe, 
1  scroll  saw,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

M.\cHiNisT8. — Equipment:  2  drill  presses,  2  engine  lathes,  1  planer,  1  shaper,  1 
bolt  cutter  and  threader,  1  grin  Jer,  vLses,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  small  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Same  as  used  in  cahinetmaking  course. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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ALABAMA. 

Normal — State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro — Day  School). 

Blacksmithinq  and  Wheelwrightino. — Equipment:  Foirges,  anvils,  and  full  setB 
of  blacksmith's  tools. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Bricklaying.— Equipment:  Ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Repairinj^  and  building  for  use  of  school. 
Carpentry. — Equipment:  Complete  sets  of  tools. 

Practice:  Repairmg  and  building  for  use  of  school;  making  tables,  chairs,  desks. 
Laundering. — Equipment:  Washer,  dryer,  extracter,  mangle. 
Practice:  Npt  reported. 
Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 
Practice:  Making  hats,  etc. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Presses,  stitcher,  type,  and  usual  printing  equipment. 
Practice:  All  school  printing. 

Sewing. — Eouipment:  4  sewing  machines  and  all  necessary  appliances  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Making  dresses. 
Shoemakino. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 
Practice:  Making  shoes. 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith — Lincoln  High  School  (Negro — Day  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Complete  sets  of  carpenter's  tools. 
Practice:  Building  houses  and  making  small  articles  of  furniture. 

CONNECTICITT. 

Bridgeport — State  Trade  School. 

DAY  school. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  2  wood-turning  lathes,  1  jointer,  1  planer,  1  cut-off  saw, 
1  band  saw,  2  circular  saws.  1  emery  grinder,  1  grindstone,  10  double  benches,  and  a 
full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  various  joints  used  in  framing;  operating  various  machines  in  the 
construction  of  saeh,  doors,  blinds,  frames,  and  intenor  finisn;  construction  of  a  small 
two-story  house. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machines,  sewing  and  cutting  tables,  and 
the  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  all  kinds  of  garments  from  the  simplest  articles  of  underwear  to 
the  designing,  making,  and  fitting  of  evening  gowns. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  1  electric  motor,  2  planers,  1  drill,  1  sensitive  drill,  1 
saw,  5  lathes,  2  shapers,  1  universal  milling  machine,  2  milling  machines,  1  wet  grinder, 
1  universal  grinder,  forge,  anvil,  vises,  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  All  the  important  operations  in  bench  work,  on  the  lathe,  the  milling 
machine,  the  shaper,  the  planer,  the  grinder,  and  the  drill  press;  making  and  assem- 
bling simple  tools. 

evening  school. 

Carpentry. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Dressmaking. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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C  ONNECTICTTT— Conti  nue  d . 
New  Britain — State  Trade  School  (Day  School). 

CaHpentry. — Equipment:  1  circular  saw,  1  band  saw,  2  planers,  1  drill,  2  lathes,  1 
grindstone,  1  emery  wheel,  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Surface  and  edge  planing,  grinding  and  sharpening  tools;  ripping  and 
crosscut  sawing;  setting  and  filing  saws;  glue  joint  making  and  gluing;  box  making; 
jointing,  lapping,  mortising,  tenoning,  framing  sills  and  jomts;  studding  and  framing 
for  doors  and  windows;  comer  bracing:  laying  out  rafters;  making  door  and  window 
frames;  truss  work;  inside  finishing,  fluting,  beading,  chamfering,  making  window 
sash,  stair  treads,  risers,  landings,  stringers,  handrails,  newel  posts  and  oanisters; 
laying  inlaid  floors;  outside  finishing,  shingling,  and  clapboarding. 

Die  Making. — Equipment:  Machinist  equipment  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  3  drills,  10  lathes,  1  universal  milling  machine,  1  shaper, 
3  grinders,  1  wet  gnnder,  1  hack  saw,  1  gig  saw,  2  planers,  1  punch  press,  1  grindstone, 
2  oil  tanks,  1  gas  furnace,  1  forge,  1 115-norsepower  dynamo,  1 150-norsepower  engine, 
motors,  benches,  vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Straight  and  taper  tiurnin^;  centering,  squaring,  and  turning  cast  iron; 
bolt  turning,  nut  turning,  tapping,  and  fitting,  making  drill  pad  for  lathes,  taper  fit- 
ting, and  center-truing  Uwls,  thread  cutting  on  bolt,  pulley  turning,  usinjg  chucking 
drills  and  reamers;  chucking  and  reaming,  using  arbor  press,  keyway  cutting,  milling 
and  using  shaper,  knurling,  shaft  coupling,  square  thread  cutting,  using  templet  (or 
filing  up  square-thread  tool,  using  gauge  plats  for  filing  tools  to  snape,  using  boring 
tool,  reamer,  and  arbor  work;  fitting  ana  milling  machine  work;  using  placer  and 
riiaper  gauges;  iising  hand  tools,  upright  and  twist  drills;  gear  cutting;  using  taper 
attachment  and  grinding  machine;  stamping  and  filing;  tapping;  using  cutters  for 
fluting  taps  and  reamers  on  milling  machine;  using  high-speed  tools,  twist  drills, 
making  milling  machinerv  cutters;  nardening  and  tempering  in  gas  furnaces;  using 
gauges,  grinder,  lapping;  brass  work,  finishing  tools,  die  work,  piping  and  pipe  fitting. 

Pattern  Making.— See  carpentry  equipment. 

Practice:  Surface  and  edge  planing,  grinding  and  sharpening  tools;  ripping  and 
crosscut  satring;  setting  and  firing  saws;  glue  joint  making  and  gluing*  malking  rec- 
tangular cube,  c}[linder  with  cored  hole  in  center,  foundation  base  with  cored  space 
inside;  making  pipe— elbow  cored,  T  cored,  and  return  bend  and  cored;  laying  out 
and  making  pulleys;  cylinder  and  gear  work;  making  flasks. 

Tool  Making. — Machinist  equipment  used.  ^ 

Practice:  Included  under  machinist. 

Waterbury — Waterbury  Evening  High  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  1  grindstone,  48  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  car- 
penter's tools. 

Practice:  Planing,  sawing,  crosscut  and  ripping;  sharpening  edge  tools,  filing  and 
setting  saws;  jointing  and  gluing,  miterinc,  mortising,  tenoning;  laying  out  work  for 
framing;  preparing  and  placing  interior  and  exterior  finish. 

Sewing,  Dressmaking,  and  Millinery. — Equipment:  2  sewing  machines,  sewing 
tables,  and  the  usual  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  miilinerjr  equipment. 

Practice:  Sewing  and  dressmaking;  drafting  and  cutting  from  measurements  and 
patterns;  plain  and  fancy  sewing  by  hand  and  machine;  measuring  and  fitting; 
trimming  and  finishing;  designing. 

South  Manchester — South  Manchester  Evening  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Eouipment:  1  lathe,  1  band  saw,  1  rip  and  crosscut  saw,  1  grind- 
stone, benches,  ana  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  jointing;  grinding  and  sharpening  tools;  filing  and 
setting  saw;  making  moldings,  joints,  miters,  mortises  and  tenons;  making  tables, 
desks,  bookcases,  doors,  sash,  benches,  picture  frames. 
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COHlCBCIICirr— C<mciuded. 

South  Manchestes — South  Manohbstbs  ErsNiNa  School — (Eybnino  School) — 

Concluded. 

Dressbiaking  asd  Meluxeby. — ^Equipment:  10  sewing  machines,  30  sewing 
tables,  dress  fomiBj  and  the  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  Stitchmg,  sewing,  basting,  measunng,  cutting,  fitting,  trimming,  making 
TtriouB  articles  of  underclothing,  tAnrt  waists,  slarta,  suits,  chilaren*s  cloSes,  light 
cummer  dress,  and  woolen  dress;  making  and  trimming  different  kinds  of  hats  for  sum- 
mer and  winter  wear. 

BISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington — ^Abmstrono  Manual  Training  School  (Nbgbo). 

DAY  school. 

Automobile  Care  and  Management. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Forging,  filing,  using  lathe,  diaper,  and  planer;  disassembling  and  reas- 
sembling automobile  chassis. 

Cabinetmaking  and  Joinery. — Equipment:  Universal  saw  bench,  benches,  and 
the  usual  tools  and  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Constructing  model  stairways,  houses,  porches,  etc.j  framing  sills,  cut- 
ting joists  and  bracing;  laying  out  and  cuttin£[  stuading  for  partitions;  framing  around 
chunneys.  cutting  studding  tor  windows  and  doors;  xraming  of  roof,  cutti^  rough 
carriages  tor  stairs,  etc.;  making  chairs,  china  closets,  pede^als,  sideboards,  tables, 
stools,  etc.;  staining,  varnishing,  finishing. 

Dbessmakino.— Equipment:  10  sewing  machines,  tables,  and  all  usual  sewing 
equipment. 

Pi^tice:  Measuring,  drafting,  cutting  and  fitting  linings;  making  skirts,  shirt 
waists,  shirt-waist  suits,  one-piece  dresses,  wash  coats,  fancy  waists,  shirts,  neckwear, 
buttonholes,  pockets,  tailor-made  suits;  braiding  garments. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:   Not  reported. 

Practice:  D^amo  and  motor  winding,  circuit,  burglar  alarm,  annunciator,  interior 
and  exterior,  light  and  power  winding. 

Forging. — Equipment:  1  brazing  forge,  1  bar  cutter,  foiges,  anvils,  vises,  bench, 
blower,  exhaust  fan,  and  a  full  equipment  of  tools. 

Practice:  Dra^^iug,  forming,  beuoing,  twisting,  welding,  upsetting,  bolt  and  nut 
making,  steel  tool  making  and  tempering,  brazing,  annealing.  , 

Laundering. — Equipment:    Not  reported. 

Practice:  Sorting  clothes,  washing,  rinsing,  hanging  up;  starching,  sprinkling, 
ironing,  folding;  laundering  collars,  cuffs,  napkins,  aprons,  caps,  sleeves,  shirt  waists, 
shirts,  towels,  laces,  embroidery,  ribbons,  etc. 

Machine-Shop  Work. — One  10-horsepower  motor,  1  speed  lathe,  10  engine  lathes, 

1  planer,  1  milling  machine,  2  drill  presses,  1  universal  grinding  machine,  1  shaper, 

2  emery  tool  grinders,  1  grindstone,  xases,  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Chipping,  filing,  turning,  polishing,  ^fearing,  cnuck  and  drill  press  wwk, 

practice  on  planer,  drill  press,  and  shaping  machine. 

Millinery.— E<niupment:    Not  reported. 

Practice:  Drafting  hat  frame,  making  and  covering  buckram  frame;  cutting, 
making,  placing  bias  fold  on  and  lining  hat;  patt<?m  taking,  making  bows  and  trim- 
mings; trimming  hat;  renovating;  cleaning,  steaming,  ironing,  and  curling  feathers; 
making  and  covering  wire  frame;  making  fancy  trimmings,  nowers,  and  trimming 
hats  and  bonnets;  making  draping  veils,  infants'  caps,  and  children's  hats  and 
bonnets. 

Pattern  Making  and  Wood  Turning. — ^Equipment:  22  lathes.  1  trimm^,  1 
emery  grinder,  lathe  chucks,  rip  and  crosscut  saws,  benches,  and  a  lull  set  of  small 
tools. 

Practice:  Making  patterns  of  wrenches,  hand  wheels,  brackets,  pulleys,  chucks, 
U  bends,  returns,  coring,  parts  of  machines,  handles,  cranks,  etc.;  turning  between 
centers,  chisel  handles,  mallets,  newels,  corner  blocks,  rosettes,  hat  stsmds,  etc.; 
shellacking,  varnishing. 
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Tablb  V,— shop  equipment  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLXniBIA— Continued. 
Washington — Abmstrono  Manual  Training  Sohool  (Negbo)— Concluded. 

DAY  SCHOOL — coucluded. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  an  apron;  machine  sewing*  drafting,  cutting,  basting,  stitching^ 
sewing  of  seams,  trimming,  tucking,  ruffling,  nemming,  gathering,  making  button- 
holes, stitching  band;  making  skirts,  shirt  waists,  unoerwear,  etc.;  fancy  stitching; 
embroidery. 

Steam  Engineers. — Eauipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Operation  ana  care  of  the  steam  engines  and  electrical  machinery  in  the 
school,  correcting  engine  troubles,  making  emei^ency  repairs,  and  doing  any  work 
relating  to  the  steam  engineer's  trade  that  may  come  up. 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

• 

Cabinetmaking  and  Joinery. — Equipment:  Day  school  eauipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  laying  out  work,  nailing,  gluing,  lap  jointing,  mortising, 
tenoning,  setting  locks  and  hinges,  making  useful  articles,  finismng,  polishing,  dove- 
tailing, doweling,  staining. 

Milunery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  patterns  by  measurement;  wiring,  binding,  covering,  lining, 
folding;  covering  wire  frames;  designing,  making  bows,  facing,  folding,  trimming, 
shirring,  and  fitting  chiffon  for  child '8  hat;  making  and  trimming  straw  hats;  covering 
folding,  knotting,  draping  a  mourning  toque. 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Sewing,  making  an  apron;  basting,  running,  top  sewing,  overcasting, 
hemming,  stroking,  gathering,  making  buttonholes,  sewing  on  band;  cutting  ana 
making  a  petticoat  by  measurements,  ruffling,  gathering,  machine  stitching;  felling, 
facing,  maidne  placket,  and  placing  yoke;  cutting  and  making  drawers,  corset  cover, 
and  petticoat  by  pattern;  plaiting,  hemming,  sewing  on  lace,  tucking;  placing  dust 
ruffles  and  flounces;  finishing  with  band  and  tape;  napery  hems;  hemstitching; 
dressmaking,  cutting  and  making  skirt,  plain  and  gored,  and  shirt  waist;  sewing 
seams,  hem  turning,  sewing  on  band,  hooks  and  eyes,  making  cuffs,  setting  sleeves, 
making  plait,  sewing  on  buttons  and  working  buttonholes;  making  tucks,  yoke,  ana 
trimming,  placing  flounces,  and  embroidery;  renovating  garments;  making  chil- 
dren's clothes. 

Steam  Engineers. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Work  in  the  boiler  and  engine  room  of  the  building. 

Washington — McKlmley  Manual  Training  School  (Evening  School). 

Day  manual  training  school  equipment  is  used. 

Cabinetmaking  and  Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  59  lathes,  2  band  saws,  3 
emery  grinders,  1  grindstone,  1  universal  saw  bench,  benches,  and  the  usual  tools  and 
appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Wood  turning,  pattern  making,  and  cabinetwork. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  Motors,  dynamotor,  storage  battery,  rheostats, 
switchboard,  wattmeters,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  transformers,  galvanometers,  with 
a  full  electrical  equipment. 

Practice:  Installation  of  a  shunt  motor;  armature  winding;  using  ammeter  and 
voltmeter;  measurement  of  resistance;  testing  efficiency  of  a  motor,  protective  devices,* 
current-carrying  capacity  of  conductors;  tracing  electric  currents;  care  of  a  switch  board.* 

Machine-Siiop  Practice. — Equipment:  21  lathes,  3  grinders,  3  drill  presses,  5 
emery  grinders,  5  milling  machines,  1  centering  machine,  1  planer,  5  shapers,  1  gas 
furnace,  1  metal-cutting  saw,  1  hack  saw,  2  center  grinders,  1  arbor  press,  1  switch- 
board, vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Adjustment  of  lathe  to  cut  parallel,  tapering,  cone  centering,  drilling,> 
threading,  gearmg;  use  of  roughing  and  side  tools;  use  of  broad-nose  tool;  adjustment. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— Concluded. 

Washington — McKinley   Manual  Training   School  (Evening  School) — 

Concluded. 

of  shaper ;  chucking  work  in  vise:  adjustment  and  use  of  universal  winder  and  drilling 
machines;  setting  up  machine  tor  gear  cutting;  selection  and  adjustment  of  gears; 
differentiid  indexing;  gearing  milling  machine  for  differential  indexing. 

6E0B6IA. 

Columbus — Secondary  Industrial  School  (Day  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Joining,  scarfing,  half  lapping,  mitering,  mortising,  tenoning;  framing 
doors  and  windows;  laying  flooring;  framing,  sheathing,  and  shingling  a  small  house; 
making  cabinets,  drawing  tables,  furniture  and  fixtures  for  the  scnool;  use  of  shaper, 
band  and  scroll  saws,  planer,  and  woodworking  machinery. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Not  Reported. 

Practice.  First  year. — Cutting;  fitting;  making  apron,  cap,  oversleeves;  cutting 
gores,  basting,  hemming,  fitting;  Frencn  seaming;  cutting  and  making  underskirt; 
drafting  pattern,  cutting,  and  making  underwaist  and  drawers.  Second  year. — Draft- 
ing shirt-waist  pattern,  making  waist;  drafting  and  making  ^irt- waist  skirt;  drafting, 
fitting,  and  making  lined  waist;  trimming;  making  woolen  skirt  and  drop  skirt. 
Third  year. — Fancy  sewing;  embroidering;  outlining  and  drawn  work;  making  infant's 
dress;  draftingpattems;  making  fancy  white  dress. 

Forging.— -Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Bending,  drawing,  forming,  upsetting,  scarfing,  making  staples,  hasps, 
hooks,  chains,  bolts,  and  tongs;  weldmg  iron  and  steel,  using  butt,  scarf,  and  lap 
joints;  making  of  steel  tools;  hardening,  tempering,  annealing. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year. — Forge  work;  work  on  the  drill  press,  speed  lathe;  chipping; 
filing;  work  on  engine  lathe  and  milling  machine.  Second  vear. — Turning,  milling, 
and  shaping  to  gauge,  making  of  tuminjg,  driving,  and  pressed  fits.  Third  year. — ^Tool 
making;  making  reamers,  taps,  dies,  gigs,  including  machine  work,  filing^  finishing, 
hardening,  tempering;  making  clamps,  Dolts,  V  blocks,  parallel  strips;  building  drfll 
and  arbor  presses  and  lathes. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year. — Remodeling  old  hats,  placing  and  finishing  wire,  cutting  bias 
folds,  making  bows;  enlai^ing  and  resh^ing  hats,  bondings,  facings;  renovating  old 
ribbons,  bows,  rosettes.  Second  year. — Straw  sewing;  making  bandeaux;  freshening 
velvets;  curling  plumes'  trimming  and  r^haping  felt  hats  and  toques;  trimming 
and  veil  draping.  Third  year. — Making  hat  from  model;  finishing  hate;  making  vel- 
vet or  felt  hats,  bonnete  for  children  and  elderly  persons,  lingerie,  and  evening  hate. 

Pattern  Making.— Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  simple  patterns,  split  and  cord  patterns,  and  those  involving 
bench  work  with  cnisel,  plane,  lathe,  and  band  saw  in  cutting  to  irregular  templates, 
pulleys,  gear  wheels,  and  completed  machine  parte. 

Textile  Occupations. — Equipment:  1  automatic  feeder,  1  combination  breaker 
and  intermediate  lapper,  2  revolving  fiat  cards,  1  head  and  drawing  frame,  1  slubber, 
1  speeder,  ^nding,  stripping,  and  Dumishing  rolls,  1  combination  warp  and  filling 
frame,  1  twister,  1  spooler,  1  quiller,  1  reel,  1  warper,  4  looms,  1  hydro-extractor,  1 
skein  dyeing  machine;  set  of  carder's  tools  and  change  gears*  complete  equipment  of 
dob  by  hand  looms  with  shuttles;  harness,  beams,  hecks,  knitting  machines. 

Practice:  First  year. — Designing;  power  and  hand  loom  weaving;  dressing  the  warp 
for  the  hand  loom,  beaming,  drawing-in,  reeding,  placing  in  the  loom  and  weaving; 
weaving  plain  ana  other  simple  weaves;  operating  cardmg  and  spinning  machines. 
Second  year. — Designing;  combination,  figured  satin,  double  satin,  satin  granite, 
broken  and  fibred  satin,  shaded  satin,  honeycomb,  dress  goods,  novelty  weaving 
and  weaves  with  an  extra  warp  or  filling,  figured  dress  goods  and  pick  cute;  continu- 
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Table  V,— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE—Con tinned. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 

6E0BOIA— Concluded. 

Columbus — Secondary  Industrial  School  (Day  School) — Concluded. 

ing  the  weaving  and  warp  preparation  work  of  the  first  year,  taking  up  more  compli- 
cated weaves  and  doing  more  work  on  the  power  looms,  also  original  designs  on  the 
hand  looms  of  a  more  complex  nature;  operating  carding  and  spinning  machines. 
Third  year.-— More  weaving  on  the  power  loom,  cloth  finishmg  and  loom  nxing;  knit- 
ting; running  of  machines;  continuing  carding  and  spinning  work;  changing  machines 
from  one  number  or  hank  to  another;  dyeing  samples  of  yam;  doing  any  dyeing 
required  for  weaving  purposes. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School  ^Evening  School). 

■  • » 

Day  manual  training  school  equipment  is  used. 

Blacksmithing  and  Tool  Smithing. — Eouipmentof  forge  shop:  2  drill  presses, 
1  grinder.  1  single  punch  and  shear,  1  steam  nammer,  1  grindstone,  48  forges,  anvils, 
and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Hand  forging  and  general  blacksmithing;  steam-hammer  forging;  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  smithmg;  forging  and  tempering  lathe  tools;  weloing  iron 
and  steel;  casehardening  and  annealing;  tests  of  materials. 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment  of  woodworking  shop:  3  band  saws,  2  improved 
saw  tables,  1  wood-tummg  lathe,  1  single  surfacer,  1  hand  planer  and  jointer,  1  Doring 
inachine,  1  grinder,  1  wet  emery  grinder,  1  filii^  bench,  4  grindstones  with  iron  troughs 
and  truing  device,  72  double  workbenches,  vises,  cabinets,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
small  tools,  2  sets  of  4  steam-heated  ^luepots.  « 

Practice:  Making  working  drawings,  glue  joints,  dowel  joints;  construction  of 
desks,  chairs,  tables,  mirror  frames,  music  cabinets,  etc.;  wood  finishing,  filling, 
varnishing,  shellacking,  filling  and  waxing,  rubbing  down,  polishing. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. — Use  equipment  of  woodworsing  shop. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  chiseling,  mortising,  tenoning,  dovetailing;  grinding 
and  sharpening  tools;  house  framing  and  construction. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  1  shaper^  1  universal  milling  machine. 
5  engine  lathes,  2  sensitive  drills,  1  winding  machme,  1  circle  shear,  1  circular  metal 
saw,  I  hack  saw,  I  inclinable  punch  press,  I  disk  slotter,  1  double  dry  grinder,  1  single 
wet  grinder,  1  grindstone  with  trough  and  truing  device,  motor  generator  set. 

Foundry  Work. — Equipment:  1  2-ton  cupola,  3  furnaces,  1  core  oven,  1  grinder, 
1  polisher,  1  drill  press,  1  traveling  crane,  1  hoist,  1  gas  melting  furnace,  1  core  machine, 
3  molding  machines,  1  pneumatic  riddle. 

Practice:  Floor  molding  in  green  sand,  core  making,  match  board  making,  mixing 
iron  by  analysis. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Equipment:  54  en^e  lathes  with  all  attachments, 
1  arbor  lathe,  4  speed  lathes,  1  sensitive  drill.  1  upright  drill  press  with  power  feed  and 
back  gear,  1  drilling  machine^  1  radial  drill,  1  oormg  and  turning  mill,  2  universal 
milling  machines,  2  plain  milling  machines,  3  back-gear  crank  shapers,  1  crank 
Blotter,  2  planers,  1  automatic  screw  machine,  1  arbor  press,  1  universal  grinding 
machine,  1  wet  drill  grinder,  1  double  wet  grinder,  3  grindstones,  1  double  disk  grinder, 
1  double  emery  grinder,  1  cutter  and  reamer  grinder,  drawing  frames,  2  crank  shapere, 

1  wet  tool  grinder,  1  sensitive  drill  press,  1  tempering  furnace,  benches,  vises,  and  a 
complete  equipment  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Use  of  engine  lathe^  hand  lathe,  drill  press,  slotter,  milling  machine, 
shaper,  and  planer;  cutter  grinding;  bench  work. 
Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  1  band  saw,  6  speed  lathes  with  attachments, 

2  pattern  maker's  lathes  with  attachments,  2  wood  trimmers,  1  improved  saw  table, 
1  grindstone  with  iron  trough  and  truing  device,  1  set  of  4  steam-heated  gluepote, 
gluing  table,  12  double  benches,  and  a  complete  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Patterns  for  iron  block,  shifting  fork,  gibbed  way;  brass  bushing  and  core 
work,  core  box  plane,  tool  post  and  core  box,  parted  pattern ;  faceplate  work,  wrenches 
and  tumbuckles;  double  pattern  for  return  bend;  elbow  and  core  box. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

ILLINOIS— Concluded. 

Chicago— Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School  (Etening  School) — 

Concluded. 

Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  24  wood-turning  lathes  with  attachmenta,  1  grind* 
ETtone  with  iron  trough  ana  truing  device,  1  wet  grinder,  1  band  eaw,  1  improved  saw 
table,  24  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Lacing  belts;  use  of  gouge  and  skew  in  turning  cylinders;  turning  sauare 
grooves,  fillets,  hollows,  beads;  scraping  tools  in  turning;  febceplate  work;  cnuck 
work;  pattern  work;  rosettes,  ornamental  turning,  candlesticks,  pedestals,  etc. 

Chicago — Lake  High  School  (Evening  School). 

Day  high  school  equipment  is  used. 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  drawings,  ^lue  joints,  dowel  joints;  constructinjg  desks,  chaire, 
tables,  mirror  frames,  music  cabinets;  wood  finishing,  filling,  varnishing,  shellacking, 
filling  and  waxing,  rubbing  down,  pK>liBhiiig. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Use  of  handsaws,  planes,  chisels,  etc.;  grinding  and  sharpening  tools; 
planing,  mortising,  tenoning,  dovetailing;  house  framing  and  construction. 

Elementary  Woodwork. — Equipment:  24  lathee,  2  saw  benches,  2  surfaces,  1 
grindstone,  6  gluepots,  1  wood  trimmer,  1  cup  wheel  grinder,  1  pattern  maker's  gap 
uithe,  2  band  saws,  3  revolving  oilstones,  1  wood  heating  oven. 

Practice:  Lacing  belts;  use  of  gouge  and  skew  in  turning  cylinders;  turning  sauare 
grooves,  fillets,  hollows,  beads:  scraping  tools  in  turning;  faceplate  work;  cnuck 
work;  pattern  work;  ornamental  turning,  candlesticks,  pedestals,  etc. 

Forging. — Equipment:  1  blower  fan,  1  exhauster  fan;  1  gas  furnace,  1  sheare,  1 
drill  press,  1  double  grinder,  1  steam  hammer,  20  foiges,  anvils,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Hand  forging;  g^eneral  blacksmithing;  steam-hammer  foiging;  architec- 
tural and  ornamental  smithing;  forging  and  tempering  lathe  tools;  welding  iron  and 
steel;  casehardening  and  annealing;  tests  of  materials. 

Foundry  Work. — Eauipment:  1 1-ton  cupola,  2  brass  furnaces,  1  core  oven,  1  buf- 
fer, 1  double  grinder,  1  orill  press,  1  cupola  blower,  1  furnace  blower,  1  hammer  case 
machine,  molding  benches,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Floor  molding  in  green  sand;  bench  work— white  metal,  brass  bronze, 
core  making;  mixing  iron  by  analysis;  match  board  making. 

Machine-Shop  Practice, — Equipment:  1  ^  furnace,  2  shapeis,  1  planer,  1  drill 

?res8, 1  wet  tool  grinder,  20  engine  lathes,  1  grindstone,  2  universal  milling  machine^ 
Blotter,  1  wet  grinder,  1  wet  drill  grinder,  1  centering  machine,  1  metal  saw,  3  speed 
lathes,  1  disk  grinder,  1  S-spindle  drill  press,  1  universal  grinding  machine,  1  nand 
drill,  1  center  grinder,  1  plain  milling  machine,  1  universal  tool  and  cutter  grinder. 

Practice:  Use  of  engine  lathe,  hand  lathe,  drill  press,  slotter,  milling  machine, 
shaper,  planer;  cutter  grinding;  bench  work. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Patterns  for  iron  block,  shifting  fork,  gibbed  way,  brass  bushing  and  core 
work;  core-box  plane,  tool  post  and  core  box;  wrenches  and  tumbuckles;  faceplate 
work;  elbow  and  core  box;  double  pattern  for  return  bend;  core  box. 

massachitsetts. 

Boston — Boston   School   of   Printing   and    Bookbinding*   (Independents- 
Day  School). 

Bookbinding. — Equipment:  Standing,  blocking,  letter,  plow,  and  finishing  presses, 
1  hand  backer,  1  paper  cutter,  board  shears,  sewing  frames,  folders,  and  all  necessary 
equipment. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

>  Formerly  called  Pre- Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding. 
«  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 
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Table  V,— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIO  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

MASSACHITSETTS— Continued. 

Boston — Boston    School    op   Printing    and    Bookbinding    (Independent — 

Day  School) — Concluded. 

Pkintino. — Equipment:  1  platen  press,  1  hand  press,  1  roller  proof  press,  1  paper 
cutter,  2  imposing  stones,  1  mitering  machine,  1  lead  cutter,  type,  and  a  full  printing 
equipment. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Boston — Girls'  Trade  School  (Independent* — Day  School). 

Dressmaking. — Ecjuipment:  Sewing  machines  and  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  Making  simple  stitches;  making  a  workbag,  pincushion,  2  aprons,  chil- 
dren's wearing  apparel,  underwear,  embroidery,  unlined  dresses,  shirt  waists,  ad- 
vanced dressinaking. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  usual  millinery  equipment. 

Practice:  Making  wire  frames  on  models;  covering  frames  with  all  kinds  of  materials; 
making  buckram  frames;  making  over  hats;  sewing  straw;  making  simple  hats;  mak- 
ing hatbands,  ornaments,  embroidered  collars,  jabots,  fancy  articles,  etc. 

rowER  Sewing  Machine  Operating. — Equipment:  Power  machines  for  cloth 
and  straw,  1  tucking  machine,  1  buttonhole  machine,  1  2-needle  machine. 

Practice:  Simple  machine  stitching;  making  sheets,  pillowcases,  hospital  garments, 
shirt  waists,  and  underwear. 

Boston — High  School  op  Practical  Arts  (Day  School). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  usual  sewing  eauipment. 

Practice:  First  year. — Plain  sewing;  making  the  different  stitches,  including 
embroidery;  running  sewing  machine;  making  underwear^  drafting  the  patterns, 
measuring  and  cutting  the  materials.  Second  year. — ^Making  unlined  dresses  ana 
shirt  waists,  including  measuring,  drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  designing.  Third 
year. — Making  silk  and  woolen  dresses.  Fourth  year. — Making  tailor-made  gowns, 
reception  gowns,  etc. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  and  usual  millinery  equip- 
ment. 

Practice:  First  year. —Taken  concurrently  with  dressmaking.  Second  year. — Mak- 
ing wire  frames,  covering  bandeaux  and  hat  frames.  Third  year. — More  advanced 
millinery  work.  Fourth  year. — Making  difficult  hats  and  fcmcy  neckwear;  artificial 
flowers  are  also  made. 

Boston — Quincy  School  (Day  School). 

Elementary  Metal  Work  (Machine-Shop  Bench  Work). — Equipment:  2  up- 
right drills,  1  speed  lathe  with  turning  equipment,  1  polisher  or  buffer,  1  gas  forge 
with  blower,  1  grindstone,  vises,  workbenches,  with  a  full  equipment  of  all  sm^ 
hand  tools. 

Pra;:tice:  Not  reported. 

Chicopee— Chicopee  Industrial  School  (Day  School). 

Carpentry  and  Woodworking. — Equipment:  6  wood-turning  lathes,  1  grind- 
stone, 1  table  saw  for  ripping  and  crosscutting.  24  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
hand  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Forging. — Equipment:  1  gas  and  smoke  exhauster,  1  blower,  12  forges,  24  anvils, 
with  all  the  ordinary  t(M)la  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

1  For  explanalloo  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE—Continoed. 

B.— PITBLIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 

KASSACHITSETTS— Continued. 
Chicopee — Chicopee  Industrial  School  (Day  School)— Concluded. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Eauipment:  14  lathea,  1  drill  press,  1  sensitive  drill 
press,  1  universal  milling  macnine,  1  universal  grinding  machine,  1  shaper,  1 
planer,  1  hack  saw.  2  gas  forges  and  blower,  1  emery  wheel  grinder,  vises,  ana  a  full 
equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  6  wood-turning  lathes,  1  band  saw,  I  grind- 
stone, 24  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Chicopee — Chicopee    Evening    Industrial    School   (Independent* — Evening 

School). 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Woodworking    (Carpentry,    Pattern   Making,    and   Wood  Turning). — Day 
school  equipment  in  carpentry  and  woodworking  and  pattern  making  is  used. 
Practice:  Not  reportea. 

Fall  River — Bradford  Durpee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Independbnt 

Incorporated  ^ — Evening  School). 

Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Box  and  Dobby  Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the  warp 
preparation  and  weaving  department  of  3  bobbin  spoolers,  1  skein  spooler,  1  reel, 
4  knotters.  1  cone  winder,  1  doubler  and  winder,  1  filling-bobbin  winder,  1  beam 
warper,  1  ball  warper,  1  slasher,  1  size  kettle,  2  beamers,  1  harness-finding  machine, 

1  drawing-in  frame,  27  plain  looms,  6  print  cloth,  1  sateen,  1  tubing,  1  fight  duck, 
4  gingham,  1  magazine,  8  fancy  cotton,  1  lappet,  1  gem,  1  fancy  towel,  3  cotton,  1 
damask,  I  towel,  I  narrow  fabric,  and  20  hand  looms,  1  rise  and  fall  Jacquard  machine^ 

2  piano  card  cutters,  1  card-lacing  frame,  71  dobby  heads,  4  box  motions,  4  single- 
lift  single  cylinders,  machines  for  testing  and  sizing  cloth. 

Practice:  Pulling  down  and  reassembling  the  different  kinds  of  box  motions  and 
all  their  workine  parts;  pulling  down  and  reassembling  all  kinds  of  modem  dobby 
heads,  leno  and  lapped  motions;  timing  and  setting  the  various  parts  of  the  looms. 

Cotton  Grading  and  Stapung. — Equipment:  None  used. 

Practice:  Selecting  cotton  for  various  yarns;  grading  and  stapling  the  types  used 
in  Fall  River. 

Elementary  Dyeing. — Equipment:  6  skein  dyeing  tubs,  1  hydro-extractor,  1 
dyeing  machine,  1  sizing  machine,  1  drying  machine,  2  bleaching  kiers,  3  experi- 
mental dyeing  apparatus,  1  high-pressure  steam  chest,  1  sample  printing  machine, 

2  winding-on  machines. 

Practice:  Practical  work  in  dyeing  cotton,  wool,  and  ailk,  applying  mordants  and 
fixing  agents. 

Jacquard  Weaving  and  Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the 
warp  preparation  and  weaving  department,  given  under  "Box  and  dobby  loom 
fixing.^' 

Practice:  Construction,  operation  and  setting  the  various  motions  in  single  and 
double  lift  jacquards;  locating  the  number  one  needle  on  the  machine;  tying  up 
machines  for  different  tie-ups;  pulling  down  and  reassembling  the  machines. 

Mule  Spinning. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the  carding  and  Bpinning 
department  of  complete  set  of  picking  machinery,  1  automatic  feeder,  1  single-beater 
breaker  packer,  1  single-beater  finisher  picker,  3  revolving  flat  cards,  1  railway  head 
with  evener  motion.  2  drawing  frames,  2  sliver  lap  machines,  1  ribbon  lap  machine, 

3  head  combers,  1  slubber,  one  10  by  5  intermediate  64  spindles,  1  roving  and  1  jack 
frame,  5  combination  warp  and  filling  spinning  frames,  1  spinning  mule,  2  wet  and 


1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97.  *  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  503. 
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dry  twisters,  1  yam  gassing  machine,  2  braiding  machines,  1  bandine  machine, 
necessary  machines  for  sizing  and  testing  yams,  2  models  fly  frame  builaer  motion, 
I  model  spinning  frame  builder  motion^  1  model  card  bend,  I  model  set  of  metallic 
drawing  rolls,  5  models  differential  motion,  etc. 

Practice:  Examination  of  the  various  motions  in  mule  spinning. 

Picking  and.  Carding. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the  carding  and  spin- 
ning department,  given  under  **Mule  soinning.'* 

I^ctice:  Operating,  assembling,  ana  setting  the  principal  parts  of  the  various 
machines.  First  year. — Automatic  feeders  and  openers,  pickers,  cards,  railway  heads 
and  drawing  frames.  Second  year. — Sliver  lap  macnines,  ribbon  lap  machines, 
combers,  ana  fly  frames. 

Plain  Weaving  and  Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the  warp 
preparation  and  weaving  department,  given  under  **  Box  and  dobby  loom  fixing." 

Iractice:  Loom  fixing;  pulling  down  and  reassembling  looms;  hanging  and  starting 
warps;  changing  from  plain  goods  to  three,  four,  or  five  namess  work,  etc. 

Ring  Spinning,  Twisting,  and  Warp  Preparation. — Equipment:  Use  the  equip- 
ment of  the  carding  and  spinning  department,  given  under  **  Mule  spinning.'' 

Practice:  Use  of  ring  spinning  and  twisting  machinery;  spooling,  warping,  and 
flashing  yam,  reeling,  winding  and  bimdling  yam  for  knitting,  dyeing  and  shipping. 

Steam  Engineers  and  Electricl\ns.— Equipment:  1  engine,  1  engine  with 
Prony  brake,  3  steam  pumps,  1  blow-off  valve,  2  injectors,  1  inspirator,  1  engine  indi- 
cator, 1  reducing  wheel,  1  planimeter,  1  model  of  engine,  19  models  of  various  kinds 
of  valves,  gauges,  inspirators,  injectors,  steam  traps,  humidifiers,  and  lubricators  cut 
in  sections,  one  S-phase  altemator,  9  motors,  1  generator,  2  switchboards,  1  trans- 
iormer,  arc  lamps,  one  150-horsepower  boiler,  1  plunger  pump  and  receiver,  1  injector, 
1  water  heater,  1  oil  separator,  1  steam  separator,  1  noncondensing  engine,  1  reducing 
valve,  1  steam  damper  regulator,  gauges,  2  generators,  1  combined  generator  and 
feeder  switchboard  with  a  complete  equipment  of  humidifiers,  automatic  Ore  sprink- 
lers and  complete  system  of  mill  telephones. 

Practice:  otudy,  care,  and  operation  of  tho  various  engines,  dynamos,  motors,  and 
steam  and  electrical  apparatus  of  the  plant. 

Textile  Mill  Machinists. — Eouipment:  6  engine  lathes,  4  lathes,  1  universal 
grinding  machine,  1  universal  milling  machine,  I  universal  shaper,  1  planer,  1  sta- 
tionary head  drill,  1  sensitive  drill,  1  twist  drill  grinder,  1  grinding  machine,  1  tool 
grinder  with  water  pump,  1  hack  saw,  1  hardening  and  annealing  furnace,  1  blower, 
and  a  very  complete  assortment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Use  of  engine  lathe,  upright  drills,  shaper,  planer,  universal  milling 
machines,  grinding  machine;  filing,  scraping,  reaniing,  tapping,  hardening  and 
tempering  steel;  pipe  threading. 

Lawrence — Lawrence  Industrial  School  (Independent  * — Day  School). 

DREssBfAKiNG. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  the  usual  pewing  equipment. 

Practice:  Plain  sewing;  elementary  stitches;  use  of  the  machine;  planning,  cut- 
ting, fitting,  and  choosing  materials;  making  aprons,  corset  covers,  drawers,  chemises, 
petticoats,  nightgowns,  waists,  and  drepses. 

Electrician. — Equipment:  Use  machine-shop  equipment. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Equipment:  1  band  saw,  1  circular  saw,  1  buzz  planer, 
1  surface  planer,  1  shaper,  1  engine  lathe,  I  speed  lathe,  1  radial  drill,  1  upright  drill, 
models  for  all  the  different  motions,  electric  apparatus  and  motors,  I  steam  Doiler,  2 
steam  engines,  1  gas  engine,  6  lathes,  workbencnes,  vises,  and  all  necessary  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Using  the  machines  in  the  shop,  automobiles,  gas  engines,  etc.;  manu- 
facture of  tools;  taking  down  and  erecting  machines. 

1  For  explanaUon  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 
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Millinery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  the  usual  millinery  equipment. 

Practice:  Use  of  wire,  buckram,  velvet,  lining,  and  ribbon,  making  bows. 

Wool  and  Worsted  Mill  Occupations. — Equipment:  Cotton  gin,  picker,  card, 
comb,  railway  head,  slubber,  intermediate  frame,  roving,  spinning,  spooling,  twisting, 
and  warping  machines;  looms,  hand  and  power,  plain  and  Jacquard;  arrangements 
for  dyeing  and  bleaching;  wool  and  worsted  washing  tub,  picker,  card,  conib,  com- 
plete set  of  drawing  and  spinning  machinery,  finishing  machmes,  models  representing 
all  mechanical  motions  of  machmes;  baths  for  bleaching  and  dyeing. 

Practice:  Simple  operation;  carding  and  spinning;  weaving  and  designing;  dyeing 
and  finishing. 

Lowell — Lowell    Textile    School    (Independent  Incorporated^ — Evening 

School). 

Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Cotton  Mill  Occupations. — Equipment:  Ginning  machinery,  1  saw  gin,  1  roller 
gin;  opening,  picking,  and  waste  machinery;  1  opener,  3  beater-breaker  kppers  with 
attachments;  1  waste  opener,  1  thread  extractor;  carding,  combing,  and  drawing 
machinery:  5  flat  cards,  2  railway  heads,  2  drawing  frames,  stripping  rolls,  card 
grinding  rolls^  1  ribbon  lapper,  1  comber,  1  sliver  lap  machine,  1  como;  roving,  spin- 
ning, and  twisting  machinery;  1  slubber,  1  intermediate,  1  fine  frame,  1  jack  frame, 
1  spinning  mule,  1  spooler,  2  twisters,  6  ring  spinning  frames,  1  fly  frame,  1  mule  for 
fine  spinning;  knitting  machinery,  3  seamless  knitting  machines,  1  knitting  machine 
with  lace-front  attachment,  1  knitting  machine  with  yam  changer  and  striper,  1  ribber, 
1  rib-knitting  machine  with  knee  and  ankle  splicer  and  plater,  2  rib-top  knitting 
machines,  1  rib-knittinjg  machine  with  knee  and  ankle  splicer,  1  stocking  machine, 

1  knitting  machine  with  splicing  and  plating  attachments,  1  automatic  knitting 
machine,  half  hose;  1  ribbed  underwear  machine,  1  cylinder  flat- web  machine,  1 
Jacquara  machine,  one  2-thread  looper^  2  sweater  machines,  1  glove  machine,  2  loopers, 
10  sewing  machines,  including  shell  stitch,  overseaming  and  crocheting,  double-stitch 
covering,  seaming  and  welting,  vest  finishing,  etc.;  miscellaneous  machinery,  1  reel, 

2  fly  frames,  1  card  feed,  1  grinding  device,  1  scroll-setting  device,  2  winders,  1  banding 
machine,  1  single-thread  testing  machine,  1  yam-inspection  machine,  1  knotter,  2 
yam  reels,  1  yam  tester,  1  twist  counter. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Finishing  Cotton,  Wool,  and  Worsted. — Equipment:  1  washer,  1  fulling  mule, 
2  gigs,  1  rolling  and  stretching  machine,  1  steam  finishing  machine,  1  singeing  machine, 
1  brushing  machine,  1  sanding  and  polishing  machine,  1  kicking  mill,  1  double  shear, 
1  single  shear.  1  dewing  machine,  1  rotary  press,  1  tentering  and  drying  machine,  1 
crabbing  machine,  1  napper,  1  hydro-extractor,  1  measuring  and  weighing  machine, 
1  cloth-numbering  macnme,  1  steam  press  for  underwear,  1  sewing  machine,  soap 
tanks,  perch,  burling,  and  measuring  tables. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Equipment:  3  engine  lathes,  2  speed  lathes,  1  upright 
drill,  1  sensitive  drill,  1  planer,  1  universal  milling  machine,  2  grinders,  1  grindstone, 
1  centering  machine,  1  hack  saw,  all  fully  equipped  with  various  attachments,  1  pat- 
tern-maker's lathe,  1  band  saw,  1  saw  bench,  foi^es,  anvils,  gas  oven,  and  a  full  equip- 
ment of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Chipping,  filing,  tool  grinding,  and  tempering;  straight  aiid  taper  turn- 
ing, screw  cuttmg,  drilling,  and  boring;  planer  work,  milling  machine  work,  gear 
cutting,  forging,  and  use  of  woodworking  tools. 

Steam  Engineers  and  Electricians. — Equipment:  1  steam  engine,  1  surface 
condenser,  1  steam  turbine,  one  5,000-gallon  pressure  tank,  2  storage  tanks,  weighing 
and  suction  tanks,  1  pump,  1  air  compressor,  1  centrifugal  pump,  2  fan  blowers,  1 
injector,  2  d>Tiamometers,  1  variable  speed  transmission,  accessory  engine  apparatus 
apparatus  for  testing  friction  and  slip  of  belts  and  pulleys;  generator,  switchboard 

1  For  3xplaiiaUon  of  this  term,  see  page  503. 
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wattmeter,  3  ammeters,  3  voltmeters,  2  motors,  1  millivoltmeters,  shunts,  galvanom- 
eters, arc-lamp  resistance  boxes,  and  all  other  necessary  electrical  apparatus. 

Practice:  Practice  with  steam  engine  indicator;  boiler  and  engine  tests  and  tests 
with  the  various  electrical  machines. 

Weaving. — Equipment:  Cotton- warp  preparation  machinery,  1  spooler,  2  warpers, 

I  slasher,  1  beamer,  1  winder,  drawing-m  trames,  1  slasher  press  roll,  1  expansion 
comb  for  warper,  1  auiller,  set  of  epwls,  1  universal  winder;  woolen  and  worsted 
warp  preparation  machinery,  1  jack  spooler,  1  dresser,  1  reel,  1  beamer,  1  creel,  hand 
warping  and  beaming  frames;  braiding  machinery,  4  braiders;  silk-preparing  machin- 
ery, 1  winder,  1  ribbon  quiller,  1  warper  and  beamer,  1  double  frame;  plam  looms, 

II  looms,  2  print-cloth  looms,  1  Englisn  loom,  1  fine  sateen  loom,  1  loom  with  dobby, 
1  twill  loom,  1  sateen  loom,  1  automatic  shuttle-changing  loom,  one  4-hames8  loom, 
fcincy  looms,  1  bag  loom,  2  gingham  looms,  1  towel  loom,  1  lappet  loom,  3  cotton 
looms,  1  gem  loom,  2  worsted  looms,  1  fancy  loom,  one  20-hame88  dobby  loom,  1  heavy 
loom,  1  blanket  loom,  3  woolen  looms,  1  model  dobby  attachment;  Jacq^uard  looms, 
3  fcincy  looms,  2  ingrain-carpet  looms,  1  silk  loom,  1  tapestry  loom,  1  nbbon  loom, 
1  silk  brocade  machine,  1  plush  loom;  2  card-cutting  machines;  45  hand  looms;  pat- 
tern warping  stands,  beaming,  dra wing-in  stands,  etc. 

Practice:  Preparation  of  warps,  beaming,  dressing,  sizing,  drawing-in,  and  making 
chains,  cutting  and  lacing  cards;  spooling  and  quilling;  weaving  desi^s. 

Woolen  Mill  Occupations. — ^Equipment:  Scouring  and  caroonizmg  machinery, 
1  cone  duster,  2  scouring  bowls,  with  feeders,  1  apron  drier,  1  carbonizing  acid  tank, 
1  carbonizing  duster,  1  rinse  box,  1  hydro-extractor,  1  shoddy  picker,  1  bagging  stand: 
picking  machinery^  1  burr  picker,  1  mixing  picker;  carding  machinery,  2  sets  ot 
woolen  cards,  1  sample  mixing  card,  2  spinning  mules,  1  fancy  yam  twister;  card 
grinding  machinery,  1  grinding  frame,  3  traverse  grinders,  1  set  of  carder's  tools, 
benches,  baskets,  etc. 

Practice:  Making  20  sample  mixes,  combining  different  colors  and  grades  of  stock, 
felting  and  moimting  the  same,  part  of  the  caniing  to  be  done  by  hand  cards  and 
part  on  the  Torrence  sample  mixing  card. 

Worsted  Mill  Occupations. — Equipment:  1  double-cylinder  worsted  card,  1 
double  bowl,  five-cylinder  backwasher^  4  gill  boxes,  1  bailer  (pimch),  1  worsted  comb. 
Drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting  machinery,  1  revolving  creel,  two  2-8pindle  drawing 
boxes,  one2-spindle  weigh  box,  1  first  finisher,  1  dandy  reducer,  3  cap  spinners,  3  gill 
boxes,  1  cap  twister,  1  second  finisher,  1  rover,  1  universal  winder,  1  sewing  machine, 

1  slubber;  1  finisher,  1  self-acting  mule,  scales,  reels,  1  ring  spinner,  1  flyer  spinner, 

2  ring  twisters,  1  cone  rover,  1  dandy  rover,  1  reducer,  1  cone  reducer. 

New  Bedford — New  Bedford  Industrial  School  (Independent*)  . 

DAY  school. 

Building  Trades,  Metal  Trades,  Steam  Engineering,  Electrical  Workers, 
etc. — Equipment,  machine  shop:  10  engine  lathes,  1  speed  lathe,  1  shaper,  1  uni- 
versal grinder,  1  drill  grinder,  1  wet-tool  grinder,  1  upright  drill,  1  sensitive  drill,  1 
universal  miller,  1  plain  miller,  1  hack  saw,  1  arbor  press,  forge,  anvdls,  formers,  drills, 
cutters,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools.  Equipment,  woodworking:  1  saw  table, 
2  planers,  1  universal  saw  table,  1  mortiser,  1  band  saw,  1  speed  lathe,  1  grindstone 
with  trueing  attachment,  vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  hand  tools,  dynamo  and 
switchboard. 

Practice,  building  trades:  Use  of  the  woodworking  machinery;  joinery,  butt,  dove- 
tail, blind,  dado,  miter, half  lap  and  glued  joints;  tongue-and-groove  joints;  splice 
and  dowoll  joints;  making  chests,  lockers,  shop  benches,  chairs,  oSice  furniture,  vises, 
tables,  drawing  boards,  T  square,  time-card  racks.  Practice,  metal  trades:  Use  of 
the  machine-shop  equipment;  construction  of  minor  parts  of  tools;  forging;  pat- 
tern making;  installation  of  machines.  Practice,  steam  engineering:  Valve  settmg; 
indicator  practice. 

1  For  explanation  of  this  term  see  page  97. 
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Carpentry. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  day  school  building  trade  practice. 

Dressmaking. — Eauipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Hand  ana  machine  sewing;  tucking,  hemming,  facing,  shirring,  ruffling, 
overcasting,  the  different  dressmaking  stitches^  making  aprons  and  plain  shirt  waists. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  day  school  metal  trades  practice. 

MiLUNERT. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  wire  frame;  covering  frame;  wiring  and  covering  bands;  making 
bias  folds;  hemming  velvet;  sewing  straw  on  frame;  wirmg  ribbon;  lining  hats;  steam- 
ing velvet;  making  buckram  frame;  plain-fitting  hats;  draping;  working  on  crepe, 
chiffon,  and  moline. 

Steam  and  Gasoune  Engineers. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Valve  sotting;  indicator  practice;  stripping  and  taking  down  gasoline 
engines;  cleaning,  adjusting,  repairing,  assembling,  wiring;  adjusting  spark  circuit 
and  carburetor. 

New  Bedford — New  Bedford  Textile  School  (Independent  Incorporated  *-»- 

Evening  School). 

Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Dyeing. — Equipment:  Samples  of  dyestuffs,  dye  bath,  1  printing  machine,  1 
water  heater,  1  wooden  dye  beck,  1  calorimeter,  1  hydro-extractor,  1  color  kettle. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Knitting. — Equipment:  1  cloth  dryer,  1  electric  cloth  cutter,  4  loopers,  3  rib  top 
machines,  6  rib  leg  machines,  I  hosiery  machine,  1  automatic  body  machine,  1  welter 
and  automatic  knee  and  ankle  splicing  rib  le^  machine,  2  footers,  1  knitting  machine, 
1  spring  needle  rib  body  machine,  5  body  machmes  (7-stop  motion),  10  automatic  hosiery 
machines,  3  winders,  1  hosiery  and  underwear  brusher,  1  band  folding  and  cutting 
machine,  1  sweater  machine,  1  glove  machine^  I  automatic  footer  with  high  splice 
heel  and  double  sole  attachment,  1  striper,  2  trimming  and  overseaming  machines,  1 
trimming,  overseaming,  and  hemming  machine,  1  overedging  machine,  2  crochet 
machines,  1  machine  for  sewing  on  lace,  hosiery  boards,  1  stocking  and  underwear 
dryer,  2  needle  machines,  2  rib  machines,  1  balbnggan  machine,  1  rib  border  machine, 
1  bar  stitch  machine,  1  chain  machine,  1  lock-stitch  finishing  machine,  1  chain-stitch 
finishing  machine,  1  taping  machine,  2  eyeletting  machines,  1  button  sewer,  1  drawer 
strapper,  1  fancy  sweater  machine,  1  buttonhole  machine,  1  knitting  table,  1  twin 
needle  machine,  1  collarette  machine,  1  button  facing  machine,  1  seaming  machine, 
1  toggle  grinder,  2  twin  needle  covering  machines,  1  drawer  finishing  machine,  1 
hemming  and  seaming  machine,  1  two-feed  striper  and  fancy  pattern  machine,  1  ribber, 
1  selvage  welt  machine,  1  sleever,  1  rib  leg  machine  with  lace  attachment. 

Practice:  Winding  and  preparation  of  cotton,  lisle,  wool,  worsted  and  silk  yarns; 
sotting  and  adjusting  machines;  rib  top  knitting;  rib  leg  knitting;  plaiting;  setting 
and  adjusting  automatic  hosiery  machines;  knitting  on  automatic  hosiery  machines, 
c  >tton  and  wool  stockings,  fine  split  sole,  hose  and  half  hose;  knitting  men's  half  hose, 
ladies'  hose,  footing  chudren's,  bovs',  and  misses'  rib  legs,  white  feet  and  black  lees 
Lidies'  stockings,  double  sole,  reenforced  heel  and  toe,  plaited  hose  and  half  hosewitn 
white  heel  and  toe,  fancy  lace  effects,  on  automatic  hosiery  machine;  hemming  and 
embroidering  stockings;  looping,  mending,  and  singeing;  boarding,  drying,  and  press- 
ing; inspecting,  pairing,  stampmg,  folding,  boxing. 

Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  weaving  department. 

Practice:  Taking  apart,  assembling,  resetting,  and  adjusting  looms. 

Mule  Spinning. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  cotton  carding  and  spinning 
department.     (See  Picking,  Carding,  and  Combing.) 

Practice:  Operating  looms. 

1  For  explanation  of  this  term  see  page  503. 
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Picking^  Carding,  and  Combing.— Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  cotton  carding 
and  spinning  department,  which  consists  oi  1  cotton  gin,  1  roving  waste  machine,  1 
automatic  feeder,  1  porcupine  opener,  1  breaker  lapper,  1  intermediate  lapper,  1 
beater  fini^er  lapper,  3  flat  cards,  2  sliver  lap  macnmes,  1  ribbon  lap  machine^  4 
combers,  2  railway  heads,  2  drawing  frames,  1  slubber,  2  intermediates,  1  jack  roving 
frame^  1  roving  name,  4  spinning  frames,  2  spinniug  mules,  3  twisters,  1  banding 
machine^  1  yarn  testing  machine,  1  grinding  ana  testing  machine,  1  clothiuj?  machine, 
1  conditioning  machine,  machines  for  card  grinding,  stripping,  yarn  testmg,  sizing, 
etc.,  models  for  demonstrating  the  different  motions  on  the  machmes. 

Practice:  Operating  mule  machines. 

Ring  Spinning  and  Twisting. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  cotton  carding 
and  spinning  department. 

Practice:  Operating. 

Spooling,  Warping,  and  Slashing. — Equipment:  2  spoolers,  3  warpers,  1  cone 
winder,  3  winders,  1  quiller,  1  reel,  1  slasher. 

Practice:  Operating. 

Weaving  and  Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  weaving  department. 


Practice:  Operating,  taking  apart,  assembling,  resetting,  and  adjusting  looms. 
Weaving^  Fancy  and  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  eqiupment  of  weaving  d<^ 
ment  of  1  gingham  loom,  16  dobby  looms,  1  print  clotn  loom,  1  narrow  goods  loom, 


2  sateen  cam  looms,  4  plain  cam  looms,  1  lappet  loom,  1  towel  loom,  2  gin^am  looms, 

3  Jacquard  looms,  1  automatic  shuttle  changing  loom,  2  automatic  bobbm  chan^g 
looms,  1  side  cam  loom,  1  twill  cam  loom,  1  plain  cam  loom,  1  card  cultins  machine, 
models  for  demonstrating  leno  motions,  box  motions,  etc.  ,   .       .. 

Practice:  Operating  looms;  taking  apart,  assembling,  and  resetting  the  machinery 
used.  ^ , 

Wbavinq,  Plain,  and  Loom  Fixing.— Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  weaving 
department. 

Practice:  Operating,  taking  apart,  assembling,  resetting,  and  adjusting  looms. 

Newton — Newton  Industrial  School  (Independent' — Day  School). 

Machine  Shop  Practice,  Woodworking  (Cabinet),  Pattern  Making,  Elec- 
TRiciAsa.  Printing. — Eauipment:  Lathe,  drill  press,  planer,  milling  machine,  and 
the  usual  tools  of  the  trades. 

Practice,  machine  shop:  Operations  on  the  lathe,  drill  press,  planer,  milling 
machine,  etc.  Practice,  woodworking  and  pattern  makiiig:  Operations  in  ioinery. 
carpentry,  cabinetmaking^  and  pattern  making,  including  both  wood  ana  metal 
patterns.    Practice,  electrical  work:  Wiring  for  bells,  lights,  gas  engines,  etc. 

Worcester — Worcester  Trade  School  (Independent* — Day  School). 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment:  2  pattern  lathes,  1  jointer,  1  planer,  1  iron  saw 
bench,  1  tilting  table  saw  bench,  1  sensitive  drill,  1  band  saw,  30  sets  of  lathe  and 
bench  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  1  plain  grinder,  1  universal  grinder,  1  tool  and  cutter 
grinder,  1  twist  drill  grinder,  1  universal  gear  cutter,  2  universal  milling  machines, 
1  plain  milling  machine,  1  horizontal  boring  and  drilling  machine,  3  planers.  1  shaper, 
1  flat  turret  lathe,  10  engine  lathes,  1  bench  lathe,  2  upright  drills,  2  hand  lathes,  1 
sensitive  drill,  1  grinder,  1  arbor  press,  1  belt-lacing  machme,  1  cold  saw,  1  centering 
machine,  1  ^  forge,  vises,  drills,  stands,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Using  the  various  tools  and  machines. 

Pattern  Making. — Cabinetmaking  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

1  For  explanation  ol  this  term  see  page  07. 
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HISSISSIPPL 

Alcorn — Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro — Day 

School). 

Blacksmithing  and  Wheelwrighting. — Equipment:  1  spoke  tenon,  1  hub  bore, 
2  drill  presses,  1  grindstone,  forges,  blowers,  benches,  and  full  sets  of  tools  for  black- 
emithin^  and  for  wheelwrighting. 

Practice:  First  year. — Preparing  forges  and  tools  for  use;  use  of  tools.  Setxmdyear, — 
Preparing  horses'  feet  for  shoes;  upsetting  tools;  repairing*  welding;  wagon  making. 
Thvrdyear. — Tempering  and  annealing;  setting  dies;  bracmg.  soldering,  filing,  and 
setting  up  new  work.    Fourth  year. — Axle  setting;  carriage  making;  horseshoeing. 

Carpentry  and  Cabin etmaking. — Equipment:  1  turning  lathe,  8  circular  rip- 
saws, 1  grindstone,  1  scroll  saw,  2  mortising  and  boring  machines,  1  trimmer,  benches, 
vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Dressing  lumber;  cleaning  shop.  Second  year. — Making  vari- 
ous handles;  ripping  and  sizing  lumber.  Third  year. — Dovetailing  and  cabinetwork. 
Fourth  year. — Making  doors  and  windows;  dovetailing  and  cabinetwork. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year. — Drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  unlined  waists  and 
skirts;  drafting  waists  with  skirts.  Second  year. — Drafting  and  making  princess  gowns; 
cutting  and  making  tailor-made  jackets  and  skirts. 

Painting. — Equipment:  1  heavy  sewing  machine,  1  extension  ladder,  2  trestles, 
2  swing  stages,  and  the  ordinary  tools  and  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Roof  painting;  applying  priming  and  second  coats;  trimming, 
sandpapering,  and  applying  lead  coats.  Seconayear. — Puttying,  applving  and  rub- 
bing rough  stuff;  interior  and  exterior  work;  painting  farm  wagons  ana  buggies;  var- 
nisning:  imitating  wainscoting;  graining j  staining;  hard  oiling;  rubbing  varnish  wiUi 
felt  ana  pumice  stone;  frescoing'  striping  carnages;  glazing;  frosting  and  staining 
glass;  decorating;  sign  writing;  gildinj?;  glass  embossing.  Third  year. — Varnishing  car- 
riages; frescoing;  striping;  ornamenting;  stencil  making;  bronzmg;  making  iron  and 
plaster  casts;  imitating  marble;  painting  in  distemper. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year. — Basting,  stitching,  overcasting,  hemming,  gathering,  button- 
holing; machine  sewing;  cutting  and  making  ladies'  imderwear.  Second  year. — Darn- 
ing, patching;  drafting,  cutting,  and  making  white  underskirts;  featherstitching; 
making  underwaista  from  pattern.  Third  year. — Making  dainty  lingerie,  including 
foncy  muslin  and  flannel  underskirte,  nightdresses,  and  dressing  sacks. 

Shoemaking. — Equipment:  2  sewing  machines,  1  button  machine,  1  roller  ma- 
chine, 1  splitting  machine,  1  peg-cuttmg  machine,  lasts,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
smaU  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Sewing  straight  seams  on  shoes;  nailing  half  soles;  finishing; 
polishing;  fine  repairing.  Secondyear. — Puttii^  on  patches;  half  soling;  sewing  on 
welts;  measuring;  repairing  old  heels  and  building  new  ones.  Third  year. — Repairing 
and  finishing;  rounding  up  insoles  ard  outsoles;  measuring  feet  and  fitting  up  lasts. 

Columbus — Mississippi  Industrial  iNSTrruTE  and  College  (Day  School). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  forms,  charts,  and  the  usual  sew- 
ing equipment. 

Practice:  First  mar. — Basting,  running,  backstitching,  French  seaming^  flat  filling; 
plain  sewing,  including  shirt  waists,  sBrts,  and  imderclothes;  measuring;  cutting 
and  fitting  linings  and  waists.  Second  mar. — Fancy  sewing,  including  more  elaborate 
waists  and  thin  dresses.  Third  year. — Drafting;  making  patterns  of  different  styles  of 
waists,  sleeves,  and  skirts. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Sewing;  making  bandeaux,  wire  frames,  bows,  and  fcmcy  facings;  design- 
ing  and  making  tailor-made  and  dress  hats. 
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NSW  JXBSET. 

bordentown — manual  trainina  and  industrial  school  for  colored  youth 

(Negro — Day  School). 

Carpentry,  Cabin etmakino,  and  House  Painting. — Eouipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year. — Cutting,  sawing,  planing,  BC^uaring,  Dorine,  joining,  dovetail- 
ing, gluing,  measuring.  Second  year.-— Kepaiaing  building  and  building  construction. 
Third  year. — Planing;  making  desks,  chairs,  bookcases,  tables,  boxes,  picture 
frames,  etc. 

Sewing,  Millinery,  and  Laundry  Work. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Firstyear. — Various  kinds  of  stitches. — second  year. — ^Making  aprons,  towels, 
•  bags,  iron  holders,  sheets,  napkins,  pillowcases.  Third  year. — Machine  sewing;  mak- 
ing nightgowns,  corset  covers,  kimonos,  and  underwear.  Fourth  year. — Hand  and 
machine  work  of  all  kinds.  Fifth  year. — Dressmaking,  measuring,  drafting,  cutting, 
fitting.  Sixth  year. — ^Advanced  dressmaking;  designing,  planning,  sketching;  making 
all  kinds  of  gowns;  embroidering. 

Newark — Newark  Technical  School  (Evening  School). 

Electroplating. — Equipment:  2  emery  wheeb,  4  plating  vats,  3  acid  tanks,  1 
dynamo;  chemical  apparatus,  tables,  etc. 

Practice:  Preparation  of  work  for  electrodeposition,  pickling,  scratch  brushing, 
polishing  and  buffing;  stripping  processes;  finisning  processes;  lacquering. 

Electrical  wiring. — Equipment:  Full  equipment  of  small  toob. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Pipes,  joints,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  toob. 

Practice:  Preparing  pipes  for  various  kinds  of  joints;  preparing  and  melting  solder; 
inakinff  cup  lomtj  wiping  joints;  soldering;  fitting  up  and  installing  water-closets, 
bathtubs,  washbasins,  and  hot-water  tanks. 

Newark — Sara  A.  Fawcett  Drawing  School  (Evening  School). 

Die  Sinking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Designing;  transferring  design  to  block  of  steel;  cutting  and  filing  steel 
block;  tracing.  modeUng,  cutting,  nardening  the  "hub;"  forming  the  die;  forcing  the 
hub  into  the  aie;  tempering;  finishing;  adjusting  and  hardening  the  die. 

Jewelry  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Designing;  tracing  design  on  paper,  pasting  it  on  the  sur^e  of  metal; 
tracing  it  on  and  piercing  tne  metal;  moaeling;  soldering;  boiling  out;  tooling; 
finishing. 

Newark — ^Warren  Street  Elementary  Industrla^l  School  (Day  School). 

Woodworking  and  Metal  Working. — Equipment:  Woodworkinj^ — 1  band  saw. 
1  circular  saw,  12  woodworking  lathes,  work  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small 
toob.  Metal  working — 1  engine  lathe.  3  speed  lathes,  1  shaper,  1  folder,  1  cutter,  1 
shears,  1  grindstone,  1  emery  wheel,  1  buffing  wheel,  2  forces,  workbenches,  and  a  full 
equipment  of  email  toob. 

Practice:  Woodworking — Making  a  model  of  a  simple  bungalow  or  cottage;  making 
furniture  or  apparatus.  Metal  working— Sheet-metal  work,  i)ending,  drilUngj  rivet- 
ing, soldering,  piercing,  filing;  tool  making,  chipping,  filing,  tempering,  grmding, 
polbhing;  pattern  makmg,  casting;  machine  work,  turning,  drilling,  planing. 
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NBW  TOBK. 

Albany — Vocational  School  (Day  School). 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment:  6  speed  lathes,  1  power  oibtone  and  grinder. 
1  universal  saw  bench,  1  band  saw,  24  workbenches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  enmli 
tools;  1  emery  wheel,  1  jointer,  1  circular  saw,  and  surface  planer. 

Practice:  Making  pieces  of  furniture.  « 

Sewing. — Equipment:  5  sewing  machines,  25  sewing  tables,  and  minor  articles 
of  equi{)ment. 

Practice:  Drafting  and  making  imderclothes,  blouses,  etc.;  making  curtains; 
emming  table  linen;  making  clothing. 

Bkooklyn— Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School  (Evening  School). 

Day  manual  training  school  eouipment  is  used. 
Blacksmithing. — Equipment:  Forges  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Planing;  makmg  half-lap  comer  and  half-lap  miter  joint,  mortise  and 
tenon  joint,  dadoing  joint,  dovetailing;  making  picture  frames,  bookshelves,  hanging 
cabinets,  jewel  case,  inlaid;  construction  of  furniture  of  pupils*  design. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Lathes,  workbenches,  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the 
trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Dressmaking,  Advanced. — Ecjuipment:  Tables,  sewing  machines,  etc. 

Practice:  First  year, — Practice  in  power  and  foot  machmes;  drafting  shirt  wate, 
close-fitting  waists,  sleeves,  skirts  gored  circular,  circular  gored  and  plaited;  making 
unlined  cotton  dresses,  silk  petticoats,  imlined  tailored  skirt,  simple  wool  dreoMB 
(for  children),  silk  shirt  waists,  and  close-fitting  lined  waists;  cutting,  tracing,  double 
marking,  basting,  fitting;  seams,  varieties — welt,  double  welt,  flat  stitch,  lap]>ed, 
strapped  and  slot;  finishings — overcast,  bound,  turned  and  run,  pinked;  bomng, 
pressing;  buttonholes,  hanging  skirts,  (a)  plackets,  (6)  belts,  etc;  finishing  skirte, 
(a)  bottom;  relining  coats,  handmade  trimmings  for  gowns,  (a)  plaitings,  (6)  cording 
and  folds,  (c)  shirring  and  smocking,  (d)  braiding,  (c)  fagotting.  Second  year. — Pattern 
modeling  and  draping;  making  linen  suits  (coat  and  skirt),  skirts  (plam  and  gored), 
plaited,  tucked;  making  long,  short,  or  eton  coats;  making  patch  bag,  and  flap  down 
and  up  pockets;  reconstruction  and  renovation  of  garments,  stesuning,  mending, 
and  pressing;  designing  and  making  evening  gowns. 

Dressmaking,  Elementary. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  etc. 

Practice:  Hand,  foot,  and  power  macnine  work;  dmfting  and  making  of  imderi^- 
ments  from  measurements;  cutting  and  fitting  corset  cover  from  pattern;  making 
French  and  flat  fell  seams,  straight  and  bias  hems;  sewing  on  tapes  and  buttons; 
making  buttonholes;  making  outline,  chain,  daisy  catch,  English  e)relets,  and  feather- 
stitch; rolling  and  whipping;  scalloping;  shadow  embroidery;  sewing  on  of  lace  and 
embroidery;  machine  work,  hemming,  felling,  gathering,  tucking,  stitching  bias 
and  straight  bands  and  bindings;  elective  work,  making  white  skirt,  chemise,  night- 

§own  or  drawers,  and  plain  shirt  waist;  drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  stitching,  and 
nishing  lingerie  waist;  nemstitching. 

Electrical  Installation. — Equipment:  Dynamos,  frames,  and  the  requisite 
tools. 

Practice:  Bell  work;  connecting  up  batteries  in  series,  in  multiple,  and  in  multiple 
series  with  elevators,  bells,  annunciators,  push  buttons  and  switches;  conduit  work; 
burglar-alarm  wiring;  connecting  up  batteries  with  windows,  doors,  transoms,  annun- 
ciators, and  clocks  with  burglar-alarm  bells;  installing  wires  on  wooden  cleats  and 
on  insulators;  electric  gas  lighting,  wirine;  connecting  up  batteries  and  relay  spark 
coil  with  gas  key  and  automatic  or  ratchet  gas  burners;  electric-light  wiring;  con- 
necting up  wall  sockets  and  receptacles,  transformers,  lightning  arresters,  service 
boards,  panel  boards,  fuse  and  blocks  with  batteries,  three  and  lOur  way,  and  pole 
switches;  cleat  work;  iron  conduit  work;  soldering  cables;  undeiground  work;  instal- 
ling automatic  light  switches;  installing  wires  on  porcelain  insulators  and  on  snuJl  and 
large  moldings;  drilling  slate;  fitting  switches  and  instruments. 
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NEW  YOEK— Continued. 

Brooklyn — Brooklyn    Evening    Technical    and    Trade    School  (Evening 

School) — Concluded. 

Machinist. — Equipment:  Lathes,  drills,  saws,  etc. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Millinery,  Advanced. — Equipment:  Tables,  sewing  machines,  etc. 

Practice:  Renovating,  cleaning,  and  pressing*  remodeling  old  hats.  Practical 
work:  Fancy  silk  or  velvet  hat;  lace  hat  covered  plain  and  edge  bound  or  tucked: 
children's  hate  and  bonnets;  infants*  caps  (lined  and  unlined),  toques  (plain  and 
fancy),  bonnets  with  frames  of  wire  and  of  Duckram,  of  summer  and  of  winter  material, 
and  evening  bonnets;  turbans,  plain  and  draped  with  fur  and  velvet  combined,  or 
fur  and  chiffon  combined;  flower  hats  and  bonne ta;  straw  hats  and  bonneta  of  plain 
straw,  combination  of  straw  with  net,  chiffon,  tulle,  etc.,  over  a  frame  and  without 
frame;  mourning  hats,  bonnets,  and  toques;  lingerie,  lawn  or  mull,  lace  embroidery, 
etc.;  raffia  hats,  lace;  solomon-knot,  and  original  patterns;  veils,  confirmation,  face, 
bridal,  mourning,  and  automobile. 

Millinery,  Elementary. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  etc. 

Practice:  Making  plain  and  milliner's  folds,  flat,  rolled  or  double,  and  French 
hems;  cutting  true,  choice  and  long  biases;  seaming  and  joining  bias  strips;  making 
plain,  sectional,  tucked,  shirred,  wired  or  corded  and  fancy  fiicings;  making  head 
liniuKs  of  silk  and  soft  materials,  such  as  tulle,  net,  etc. ;  making  narrow,  wide,  double, 
piped,  full,  shirred,  tucked,  corded  and  plaited  bindings;  wiring  ouckram,  felt, 
straw,  ribbon,  velvet,  silk,  lace,  etc.;  placing  satin  covered  wire  as  finish  to  edge  or 
trimming;  placing  brace  wires,  basting,  back  stitching,  whipping,  running,  fly  run- 
ning, tacking,  slip  stitching,  slip  hemming,  wire  stitching,  catch  stitching,  stab 
stitcning,  tie  stitching,  lacing  stitching  and  tacking  for  crepe; 'cutting  buckram 
bandeaux  by  pattern,  wiring  and  covering  with  thin  material  and  binding  the  same; 
making  plain  and  fancy  frame  of  buckram  prepared  for  covering;  wire  frames  made 
by  measurements  from  original  designs  and  prepared  for  covering;  trimmings; 
making  standard  bows,  butterfly,  Alsatian,  tiea,  bows  made  of  ends,  plaited  and 
tucked  bows,  standard  rosettes,  loop,  petal,  gathered,  plaited,  shirred,  shell  edge,  etc.; 
finishing  and  lining  ears  of  velvet;  stitching  silk,  velvet,  tulle,  and  chiffon  for  trim- 
ming; piecing  and  steaming  lace;  mounting,  curling,  piecing  feathers  and  tacking 
them  to  hat;  cording  and  beading;  renovating  silk,  velvet,  lace,  chiffon;  cleaning 
and  pressing  felt,  straw,  and  beaver;  remodeling  old  hats;  making  hat  covered  with 
cloth,  silk,  or  velvet  with  slip  stitched  edge;  a  covered  hat  with  bound  edge;  shirred 
hat  over  a  wire  frame;  ** Libert v  hat"  and  tucked  hat,  over  a  wire  frame  of  chiffon, 
tulle,  net,  moline,  lawn  or  mull;  making  straw  hat  over  a  frame  and  without  frame; 
making  a  raffia  hat,  woven,  knotted  and  braided;  lingerie,  lawn,  mull,  or  embroidery. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Individual  fire  boxes,  tools,  etc.  ^ 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Printing. — Equipment:  1  pres?,  1  linotype  machine,  types,  etc. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Buffalo — Seneca  Vocational  School  (Day  School). 

Cabinetmakino. — Equipment:  17  workbenches,  wood-turning  lathe,  cirnula/ saw, 
and  all  necessary  small  tools. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  cabinet  department. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Press,  type,  and  furniture. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Buffalo — Technical  Evening  High  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. — Equipment:  24  workbenches  and  the  regular  equip- 
ment for  the  trade. 
Practice:  Making  various  joints,  window  and  door  frames,  staircases,  etc. 

OTeiS**— 11 50 
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Tablb  v.— shop  equipment  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continaed. 

NEW  TOBK-Oontiniied. 
BuFFAXO — Technical  Evening  High  School  (Evening  School) — Concluded. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  Electric  motors,  dynamos,  testing  apparatus, 
and  requisite  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Installing  and  operating  of  incandescent  and  arc  l^hts,  heating  apparatus, 
motors,  dynamos,  and  generators;  testing  the  various  electric  apparatus. 

Forging. — Equipment:  24  forges,  anvils,  and  tiie  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Heating  and  drawing  iron;  welding;  forging  irr^ular  forms,  hooks,  tongs, 
etc.;  working  in  steel;  foiging,  tempering,  casehardening,  brazing,  and  soldering. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Equipment:  8  lathes,  1  planer,  2  smaipers,  I  drill,  1  uni* 
versal  grinder,  1  milling  machine,  I  hack  saw,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Operations  on  all  the  machine  tools,  chipping  ana  filing,  etc. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  24  wood-turning  lathes,  workbenches,  and  a  full 
equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  various  patterns  of  simple  and  complex  form. 

Glovers viLLE — V^ocattonal  School  (Day  School). 

Glove  Making. — Equipment:  16  glove-stitching  machines,  cutting  tables,  cutting 
blocks,  thumb  and  fourchette  dies,  complete  equipment  for  making  inseam,  hau 
pique,  outseam,  and  gauge  work,  16  individual  lignting  equipments. 

Practice:  First  year. — Sewing  straight  and  rectangular  seams,  ovals,  and  circles;  sew- 
ing straight  seams  on  extreme  edges  oi  leather;  sewing  pieces  of  leather  together;  sewing 
^t  bindings  on  pieces  of  leather*  closing  the  pipe  of  thumb's  inseam;  inserting  quirk 
in  thumb  holes;  sewing  slit  binoings  on  mittens;  inserting  thumb  qiurks  in  mittens; 
closing  the  thumb  inseam;  inserting  thumb  in  mittens;  closing  men  s  mittens  inseam; 
making  lining  for  mittens;  placing  linings  in  mittens;  hemming  the  button  slit 
and  tops  of  mittens;  inseam  work  on  olock-cut  gloves*  sewing  on  button-slit  bindings; 
closing  and  inserting  round  thumbs;  fitting  up  and  closing  imlined  gloves;  hemming 
square-cornered  top  and  bottom  slit;  making  table-cut  half-pique  gloves  with  quirk 
fingers  and  heart-snaped  thumbs:  sewing  on  slit  bindings  for  round  corner;  closing 
thumb  and  inserting  the  same  in  neart-shaped  thumb  holes;  inserting  quirks  in  four- 
chettes  and  in  palm  of  glove;  closing  gloves  half  pique;  hemming  button  slit  with 
reenforced  hem  and  round-comer  top;  fitting  up  for  full  pique  gloves.  Second  year 
(proposed  course). — Making  table-cut  outseam  and  half-outseam  gloves;  sewing  on  slit 
bmoings  for  round-comer  hem;  closing  thumb  outseam  and  inserting  Boulton  thumb 
in  thumb  hole;  inserting  quirks  outseam  in  fourchettes;  inserting  quirks  flat  in  four- 
chettes;  fitting  up  gloves  for  half  outseam  and  for  full  outseam:  closing  glove  outseam; 
using  trimmer;  hemming  gloves  with  round-comer  finish  ana  reenforced  button  slit; 
inserting  Boulton  thumb  in  thumb  gauge  and  closing  the  thumb,  using  the  gauge; 
inserting  quirks  in  fourchettes;  fitting  up  gloves  for  lull  outseam;  fitting  up  gloves, 
using  the  gauge,  and  trimming  the  fourcnettes;  closing  gloves,  using  gauge;  pulling 
and  tying  ends;  tacking  on  slit  binding,  and  finishing  the  work. 

Hudson — Industrial  School  (Day  School). 

Woodworking. — Equipment:  22  workbenches  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Making  glue  joints,  dowel,  mortise,  and  tenon  joints;  making  bookcases, 
closets,  tables,  chairs,  etc.;  staining,  filling,  and  polishing  woodwork. 

Iroquois — Thomas  Indian  School  (Indian — Day  School). 

Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  Cabinetmaiung. — Equipment:  Workbenches,  2  lathes, 
and  a  full  eouipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  general  repairs  and  useful  pieces  of  furniture. 

Laundering. — Equipment:  1  wood  and  1  metal  washer,  1  extractor,  1  wringer,  1 
collar  and  cuff  machine,  galvanized  tubs,  electric  irons,  ironing  boards,  etc. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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Table  V^-SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 

NEW  TOBK— Continued. 
Iroquois — Thomas  Indian  School  (Indian — Day  School) — Concluded. 

Steam  Fittino. — Equipment:  5  steam  pumps,  3  steam  valves,  36  steam  traps,  3 
steam  separators,  11  steam  gauges,  2  water  heaters,  1  pipe  machine,  2  pipe  cutters,  3 
chain  tongs,  I  drill  press,  1  gnndstone,  2  jackscrews,  and  a  full  equipment  of  the 
requimte  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Lancasteb — Industrial  Department,  Lancaster  Public  Schools  (Dat  School). 

WooDWORKiNO. — Equipment:  Workbenches  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Long  Island  City — Long  Island   City   Evening   High    and   Trade    School 

(Evening  School.) 

Blacksmithino. — ^Equipment:  Forges  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Cabinetmaking,  Wood  Turning,  and  Carpentry. — Equipment:  Wood-turning 
lathes,  workbenches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Tables,  sewing  machines,  and  the  requisite  imple- 
ments of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Electrical  Wiring. — Equipment:  Dynamos,  frames,  and  full  equipment  of  small 
tools  and  appliances. 

Pmctice:  Not  reported. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — ^Equipment:  Lathes,  drills,  saws,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the  dressmaking  department. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Individual  fire  boxes  and  the  necessary  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

New  York — Industrial  Evening  School  (Mostly  Negro — Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  21  benches  and  all  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  half  lap,  mortise  and  tenon,  dovetail,  keyed  joint,  wedged  joint, 
doweled  joint;  use  of  tools. 

Flower  Making,  Artificial. — Equipment:  Petal  cutters,  lead  block,  mallets  of 
wood  and  iron,  drying  frame,  goffers,  rubber  pads,  pincers. 

Practice:  Papering  wires  for  stems;  crimping  and  curling;  goffering;  making  various 
flowers  and  mounting  in  spravs. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Cutting  bandeaux,  wiring,  covering,  adjusting;  cutting  linings,  hemming, 
fastening  the  ends,  placing  the  tip,  lining  a  bonnet;  cutting  velvet,  making  folds, 
drafting  patterns;  making  a  plain  round  shape,  a  sloping  crown,  foncy  brims,  rolling 
and  flaring  brims;  cutting  the  side  crown;  cutting  and  making  buckram  frames;  sew- 
ing the  brace  wires;  making  the  crown;  placing  the  outer  covermj^;  covering  the  buck- 
ram frame,  the  upper  ana  under  brims,  the  side  crown;  adjustmg  separate  crowns; 
finishing  edge;  takmg  measurements;  making  lace  and  net  hats,  lingerie  and  washable 
hats;  making  bows;  preparation  of  trimming  for  hats;  cleaning  and  steaming  fabrics; 
cleaning  lace;  renovating  crape  and  hats;  crushing  velvet;  cleaning  feathers;  recurling 
ostrich  feathers;  improvmg  flowers;  freshening  foliage. 
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Table  V.-^HOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE^Continued. 

B.—PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 

NEW  TOBK — Continued. 
New  York — Manhattan  Trade  School  For  Girls  (Day  School). 

Dressmakinq. — Equipment:  40  sewing  machines,  cutting,  sewing,  and  ironing 
tables,  electric  irons,  dress  forms,  waist  forms,  sleeve  form,  etc. 

Practice:  Making  the  various  stitches,  buttonholes,  special  forms  of  sewing  and 
seams  both  by  hand  and  on  the  machine;  measuring,  hemming,  tucking,  matching, 
putting  on  bands,  setting  strings  in  bands,  finishing  hems,  putting  on  i)ockets,  cutting 
and  piecing  bias  strips,  facing  edges;  making  and  inserting  ruffles;  ripping;  making 
loops;  overnanding;  making  and  applying  cuns  and  sleeves;  pressing;  mitering  comers: 
feather  stitching;  setting  and  threamng  needles:  winding  bobbins;  cleaning,  ouin^,  and 
adjusting  attachments  on  sewing  macnine;  making  aprons,  bags,  towels,  belts,  holderB, 
bibs,  caps,  corset  covers,  aprons,  sacks,  nightgowns,  kmionos,  robes,  chemises,  drawers, 
collars,  shirts,  shirtwaists,  j^rments,  various  kinds  of  trimming;  putting  on  hooks  and 
eyes;  shirring,  cording,  piping,  braiding,  etc. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Shirring,  tucking,  cordmg,  rolled  hem,  plain  fold,  milliner's  fold,  cutting 
and  joining  bias  pieces;  making  and  covering  buckles  and  buttons:  wiring  ribbons  and 
laces;  makmg  hat  linings  and  wiring  hats;  oand^aux,  wire,  caponet,  and  buckram; 
wire-frame  construction  from  dimensions  and  models;  making  frames  of  buckram, 
caponet,  and  stiff  willow;  covering  frames  with  crinoline,  caponet.  mull,  moline,  and 
Bo/t  willow;  facings,  plain,  shirred,  and  in  folds;  bindings,  stretcn,  puff,  and  rolled; 
plateaux,  plain  and  fancy;  making  hats  of  straw,  silk,  chiffon,  moline,  and  velvet; 
sewing  trimmings  on  hats  and  sewing  lining  in  hats;  renovating  ribbons,  velvet,  lace, 
feathers,  flowers;  machine  work,  plain  stitching,  tucking,  shirring,  bias  stripe  stitched 
on  material. 

Novelty  and  Sample  Mounting. — Equipment:  Electrically  heated  glue  pots,  gas 
heated  glue  pots,  hand  cutters,  cabinets,  worktables,  etc. 

Practice:  Making  jewelry  and  silverware  cases,  lamp  shades  and  candle  shades; 
pasting  or  gluing  samples  of  all  kinds  of  material  on  cams  or  in  books  to  be  used  by 
salesmen  in  selling  goods;  covering  and  lining  boxes  and  cases  with  different  materials. 

Power  Sewing  Machine  Operating. — Equipment:  55  plain  electric  sewing 
machines  and  30  special  sewing  machines,  electric  cutter,  cabinets,  tables,  irons,  etc. 

Practice:  Making  bags,  clothes,  equipment  for  the  operator,  straight  and  bias  stitch- 
ing, spaced  bias  stitching  from  measurements;  making  and  tummg  square  comers, 
stitching  heavy  edge  for  tension  practice;  making  macnine  table  apron,  plain  seam, 
band  seam.  French  seam,  bag  seam,  one  warp  and  one  bias  and  two  biases;  hemming 
turned  by  hand  and  run  through  hemmer;  seams  run  through  hemmer,  bag  seams  flat 
fell;  quilting;  banding  and  practice  for  edge  stitching,  tummg  comers,  etc.;  umbrella 
seams,  slot  seam,  flannel  seam,  and  seams  on  cloth  and  silk;  yokes  made  and  put  on; 
round  yokes — petticoats;  round  front  and  straight  back — drawers  and  petticoats;  bias 
yokes — waists;  shaped  yokes — aprons;  round  yokes — childrens*  dresses;  miter  comer 
yoke — dresses;  freehana  tucking,  special  tucking;  making  infants'  slips,  children's 
underwear,  rompers  and  dresses;  making  women's  underwear,  shirtwaists,  aprons, 
house  dresses,  and  fancy  negligees. 

New  York — Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School  (Evening  School). 

Uses  the  eijuipment  of  the  day  manual  training  school,  except  in  plumbing  and 
electrical  wiring  and  installation. 

Blacksmfthing. — Equipment:  30  forges,  1  shear  punch,  1  drop  hammer,  1  pipe 
machine,  1  drill,  annealing  furnaces,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Cabin ETMAKiNO. — Equipment:  12  cabinetmaker's  benches,  equipped  with  lockers 
and  full  supply  of  small  tools^  2  power  saw  tables,  1  jointer,  1  jig  saw,  2  band  saws,  1 
mortising  and  tenoning  machme,  1  wood-turning  lathe,  1  emery  grinder,  1  grindstone, 
and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  1  tool  grinder,  1  grinding  stone,  36  workbenches,  and  a 
full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 

NEW  YOEK— Continued. 
New  York— Stvyvebant  Evening  Trade  School  (Evening  School) — Concl'd. 

Electrical  Wiring  and  Installation. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  repairs  and  putting  up  wires,  etc.,  running  aynamos  used  in  the 
school  building. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  23  lathes,  1  milling  machine,  1  imiversal  milling 
machine,  1  universal  grinder,  1  cutter  grinder,  1  clrill  grinder,  2  water-tool  grinders, 
1  steel  cutting  saw,  1  hack  saw,  2  drill  presses,  1  planer,  1  shaper,  1  centering  machine, 
1  arbor  press,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  toofe. 

Practice:  Turning  mW  and  shaft;  chucking-  making  collar,  pulley,  hand  wheel, 
face  plate,  gear  blank;  planing  parallel,  V-block,  surface  plate,  bedplate,  slide  rest; 
'  screw  cutting — tool  post,  standard  and  square  threads,  screws,  bolts  and  nut  mandrels; 
taper  turning — lathe  chuck  arbor,  center,  drill  sleeve,  drill  socket,  collet,  milling  arbor; 
gear  cutting — spur  gear,  bevel  gearj  tool  making — machinist's  clamp  (parallel), 
nmnmer,  twist  orill,  counterbore,  millmg  cutters,  taps,  mandrel  and  sleeve,  plug  and 
ring  gauge;  construction. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  wood-turning  shop. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Individual  fire  boxes  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Wiping  joints  of  all  kinds. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Running  stationary  engine  and  heating  large  buildings. 

Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  33  wood-turning  lathes  and  the  ordinary  tools  of 
the  trade,  1  large  pattern -maker's  lathe,  1  emery  grinder,  1  grindstone,  ana  pattern- 
maker's benches. 

New  York — Washington  Irving  High  School  (Day  School). 

Dressmaking  and  Embroidery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  etc. 

Practice:  First  year. — Hand  stitching  on  bags,  pincushions  and  corset  covers; 
making  petticoats,  night  dresses,  combination  suitSj  feather  chain  and  outline  stitching. 
Second y€fir. — ^Making  shirt  waists,  plain  and  tailored,  sailor  blouse  waists,  cotton 
shirts,  plaited  and  ^)red,  making  fancy  shirt  waists  and  lined  and  imlined  simple 
wool  dresses;  hem  stitching;  French  embroidery;  French  knots  and  bullion  stitches. 
Third  year. — Modeling  and  draping  waists,  sleeves  and  skirts;  making  baby  dresses, 
embroidered  shirt  waists,  princess  slip,  wool  or  silk  waist,  wool  dress,  heavy  wool  skirt^ 
fancy  silk  or  wool  dress,  dollar  dress,  linen  coat  suits,  and  graduation  dress,  hand 
embroidered  baby's  dress,  shirt  waists,  wool  dresses,  and  graduation  dresses;  making 
baby  clothes,  underwear,  shirt  waists,  collars,  cuffs,  etc.  Fourth  year. — Cleaning, 
mending,  pressing,  etc. 

Rochester — School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art  (Day  School). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  17  sewing  desks,  3  sewing  machines,  cheval  glass, 
dressmaker's  forms,  8  cutting  tables,  and  necessary  implements  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  8  cutting  tables  and  necessary  implements  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Rochester — Shop  School  (Lexington  Avenue — Day  School). 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment:  2  saw  benches,  1  boring  machine,  1  planer,  1  band 
saw,  1  jointer,  1  sanding  machine,  1  cut-off  saw,  1  grindstone,  vises,  and  a  full  equip- 
ment of  cabinetmaker's  tools. 

Practice:  "Gluing  up"  joints;  assembling  furniture;  "cleaning  up"  of  furniture; 
filing  and  setting  saws;  sharpening  of  scrapers  and  chisels;  "getting  out"  rough 
stock;  work  on  cut-off  saw  and  band  saw;  jointing  of  material;  planing  of  material; 
making  of  machine  joints;  setting  up  of  machines  and  care  of  motor;  fitting  of  furni- 
ture locks  and  fixtures;  shellacTcing,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing,  upholstering, 
making  stains,  and  wax. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.~PUBLIC  SCHOOLS—Continued. 

KRW  TOBK— Continued. 
Rochester — Shop  School  (Lexington  Avenue — Day  School) — Concluded. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  lap  joints,  mortise  ana  tenon  joints  and  dovetailing;  work  on  the 
roughing  in  of  an  (vdinary  dwelling;  foundation  walls  and  piers,  bU^,  soud  and  boxed 
joists,  gurders  and  lookouts;  studding  and  setting,  ribbon  or  girt  plates;  rafters,  various 
pitches,  valley,  hip  and  jack  rafters;  trussing;  cornices,  construction,  siding  and 
shingling:  floors  ana  subfloors;  setting  of  door  jambs,  base  blocks,  comer  blocks,  head 
blocks,  piaster  casings,  fillets,  neck  moldings,  head  casings,  dust  cap,  base  boanla, 
plate  and  chair  rails;  simple  stair  buildmg;  winding  stair  building;  elementary 
mill  work. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  6  electric  motc»^,  2  generators,  2  arc  lights, 
1  telephone  exchange  board,  1  volt  meter  and  ammeter,  workbKenches  and  a  full  equip- 
ment of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Chipping,  filing,  bending,  squaring,  drilling,  countersinking,  surfadDg, 
polishing:  making  pulley  supports  ana  guides,  conduit  and  pipe  straps,  girder  clamps 
and  bencn  stops;  sneet  metal  work,  making  zinc  plates  for  wet  celiB,  window  plant 
boxes,  cut-out  boxes,  waste  and  ash  cans,  motor  hoods,  tap  and  die  work,  solderinf 
and  reenforcing;  making  of  wet,  crowfoot,  chloride,  and  dry  cells j  telephone  i^d 
telegraph  instruments;  \idring,  stripping,  and  splicing  of  wires,  splicing  clamps;  tap- 
ping of  joints  and  splicing  with  rubber  and  friction  tape;  wiring  of  the  following  sys- 
tems and  circuits:  Series,  parallel,  shunt,  series  parallel  and  parallel  series,  open  and 
closed  circuits,  grounded  circuits,  and  installing  and  testing  of  bells,  annunciators, 
buzzers,  fire  alarms,  door  openers,  telephones,  telegraph  instruments,  messenger  call 
boxes,  gas  lights,  etc.,  and  their  circuits.  Instalmtion  of  lighting  circuits:  Knob, 
cleat,  molding  work,  conduit  work,  two  and  three  wire  circuits,  direct  and  alternating 
circuits,  single  and  double  pole,  3-way  and  4-wav  switches,  panel  boards  and  cabinets, 
fixtures,  baiancinfi;  of  circuits,  carbon  and  metal  filament  lights.  Tantalum  and  Tung- 
sten lignts,  arc  Hghts  and  meters.  Power  work:  Installing,  repairing,  testing  and  care 
of  direct  current,  series  shunt,  compound  wound  generators  and  motors,  shop  tests. 
Power  consumption  and  efficiency  tests:  Indicated  and  brake  horsepower  tests;  volt- 
age and  speed  tests:  disassembling  and  reassembling  of  all  the  above  machines  and 
apparatus;  the  winding  of  fields  and  armatures;  cas  engines  practice  and  tests;  power 
and  efficiency,  disassembling  and  reassembling  of  parts  of  engine,  care  of  engine,  etc.; 
installing,  repairing,  testing  and  care  of  alternating  current  generators  and  rotary 
converters;  single,  two  and  three  phase  types;  induction  and  synchronous  moton 
with  their  starting  devices;  installing  of  transformers  and  oil  switches.  Alternating 
current:  Comparison  of  alternating  and  direct  currents,  frequency^  phase,  course  m 
current,  pressure,  self  induction,  lag  of  alternating  current,  application  of  Onm's  Law, 
testing,  heating,  and  chemical  effects  of  alternating  current,  power  and  power  &MCtor, 
effective  current  and  pressures;  design  and  manufacture  of  synchronous  motors, 
induction  motors,  rotary  converters,  arcs,  and  incandescents  and  electric  power  plants. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  1  pumping  engine,  3  gas  melting  furnaces,  4  pipe  cutters, 
workbenches  and  full  equipment  ot  small  tools. 

Practice:  Cutting  and  threading  pipes:  cutting  iron  and  soil  pipes;  yarning,  pour^ 
ine,  and  calking  joints;  operation  of  plumber's  furnace  and  blowpipe;  tinning  of 
soldering  irons;  preparing  and  making  the  following  joints:  Butt'  seam,  bend  or  V 
seam,  lap  seam,  cup  joint,  overcast  joint;  wiping  joints;  horizontal  round,  upright 
round,  horizontal  and  upright  branch,  floor  flange  and  soldering  nipple;  wiping  jomt 
on  2-inch  lead  and  brass  ferrule  and  on  4-inch  2-bend  and  brass  ferrule;  setting  up  and 
connecting  a  kitchen  sink;  installing  a  complete  drainage,  ventilation,  and  not  and 
cold  water  8>^tem,  including  the  setting  up  and  connecting  of  laundry  trays,  sink, 
refrigerator,  closet,  bath,  and  la\'atory;  applying  the  water,  air,  smoke,  and  pepper- 
mint tests;  the  changing  of  hot-water  circulation  and  tank  pressure  to  a  circulating 
system  with  tank  pressure  and  leave  connections  for  furnace  and  instantaneous  water 
heater;  setting  up  shower  bath,  sitz  bath,  urinal,  antifreezing  closets,  slop  sinkiiy 
pantry  sinks,  dnnking  fountains,  gas  logs,  instantaneous  water  heaters,  pitcher, 
spoon  and  force  pumps,  water  lifts,  and  pumping  engines. 
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NEW  YOEK— Concluded. 
Rochester — Shop  School  (Washington  School — Day  School). 

Woodworking. — Equipment:  Similar  to  that  in  Lexington  Avenue  School. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Syracuse — Syracuse  Technical  High  School  (Day  School). 

Machine-Shop  Practice,  Pattern  Making,  Wood  Turning,  Cabinethakino, 
and  Joinery. — Eauipment:  1  circular  saw,  1  band  saw,  1  grindstone,  1  emery  grinder, 
1  drill  press,  13  latnes,  1  shaper,  1  gas  melting  furnace,  1  S-horsepower  motor  (electric), 
6  sewing  machines,  30  workbencnes,  and  a  full  equipment  of  tools,  etc.,  used  in 
cabinetmaking,  pattern  making,  wood  turning,  and  carpentry. 

Practice,  for  woodworking  trades:  First  year. — ^Making  simple  joints,  by  hand  and 
by  machinery;  making  furniture  for  the  use  of  the  school.  Seconavear. — Simple  exer- 
cises in  wood  turning;  simple  exercises  in  pattern  making  and  molding;  milling 
machine  work.  Thim  year. — Working  metal,  by  hand  and  by  machinery ;  exercises 
in  chipping  and  filing  lathe  work;  simple  turning  and  screw  making;  practice  work 
on  the  snaper. 

YoNKERS — Trade  School  op  Yonkers  (Day  School). 

Machine-Shop  Practice  and  Forging. — Equipment:  12  down-draft  forges, 
anvib,  and  a  full  equipment  of  blacksmith's  tools.  Machine-shop  equipment:  7 
lathes,  sensitive  and  upright  drill,  planer,  shaper,  2  emery  wheels,  hack  saw,  and  the 
ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  13  wood-turning  lathes,  1  band  saw,  grindstone, 
and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Yonkers — Yonkers  Vocational  School  (Day  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Workbenches  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  and  the  requisite  implements 
for  sewing. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland— Technical  High  School  (Evening  School). 

Uses  the  equipment  of  the  Technical  High  (day)  School. 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  tables,  chairs,  desks,  and  cabinets; 
finishing  woodwork. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  mimes;  designing  and  trimming  hats. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  and  finishing  patterns  for  iron  and  brass;  making  patterns  and 
molding  castings  in  foundry. 

Sewing. — Ec^uipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Plain  sewing;  machmo  sewing. 
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OHIO — Concluded. 
Columbus — Columbus  Trades  School. 

day  school. 

Printing. — Equipment:  2  power  printing  prcs8e8,  type,  and  the  ordinary  appli- 
ances of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Lay  of  the  case;  simple  composition;  justification;  removal  of  type  from 
stick;  tying  up  type;  removing  type  from  galley  to  stone;  proof  reading;  distribution 
of  type;  tabular  work;  designing  and  making  wood  cuts  and  zinc  etchings;  piesswork, 
making  ready  the  tympan.  overlaying,  underlaying,  printing  billheads,  noteheads, 
letterheads,  statements,  doagers,  circuTare,  cards,  blank  forms,  tabular  work;  cutting 
and  mitering  rules. 

Woodworking  (including  pattern  making,  wood  turning,  joinery,  carpentry, 
cabinet  making,  and  mill  work). — Equipment:  Lathes,  benches,  and  all  necessary 
hand  tools. 

Practice,  pattern  making:  Making  and  finishing  plain  patterns;  small  rectangular 
patterns  for  solid  and  hollow  castings,  ribbed  sunace  plates,  built-up  patterns,  pat- 
terns involving  auxiliary  patterns,  steam  and  gas  engine  parts,  patterns  for  electrical 
machinerjr,  for  milling  machine  parts,  and  for  various  school  apparatus.  Practice, 
wood  carving:  Making  straight  ana  curved  lines;  carving  small  panels^  flat  and  oblique 
surfaces,  beads  and  rosettes  cut  with  firmer  and  skew  chisels;  straight  and  curved 
lines  cut  with  veining  and  parting  tools,  fluting  and  heading  with  gouges;  geometrical 
designs  cut  in  low  relief  on  flat  surfaces;  conventionalized  designs  cut  in  high  relief 
on  both  plane  and  curved  surfaces.  Practice,  wood  turning:  Center  turning;  face 
plate  work;  fitting;  chucking;  polishing.  Practice,  wood  working,  joinery  and 
cabinetmaking:  a  series  of  accurate  joints. 

EVENING   SCHOOL. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment  and  practice:  Same  as  for  day  couree. 
Wood  Turning. — Equipment  and  practice:  Same  as  for  day  course. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona — High  School  (Day  School). 

Industrial  Course. — First  year. — Cabinetmaking  and  machine-shop  practice. 
Second  year. — Pattern  making  and  foundry  work.  Third  year. — Blacksmi thing. 
Fourth  year. — Machine-shop  practice. 


npping  ana  cutting  on,  miienng,  etc.,  i  scroll 
saw  with  tilting  table,  1  hand  planer  and  jointer,  1  band  saw,  10  lathes,  1  brazing 
lamp  and  forge.  Equipment,  pattern  making:  18  speed  lathes,  1  wood  trimmer,  1 
grindstone,  8  double  benches,  vises,  and  all  pattern-making  hand  tools.  Equipment, 
foundry  work:  1  furnace,  1  core  oven,  1  drying  stove,  core  benches,  molding  benches, 
gate  cutter,  and  all  small  tools.  Equipment,  forge  shop:  24  draft  forges,  1  power 
hammer,  1  grindstone,  1  steel  plate  housing  exhauster,  1  blower,  vises,  racks,  1  man- 
drel, anvils,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools.  Equipment,  machine  shop:  5 
engine  lathes  with  attachments,  1  milling  machine  with  set  of  tools,  1  planer,  1  crank 
shaper,  1  upright  drill  press,  1  universal  cutter  and  tool  grinder  with  attachments, 
1  wet  tool  grinder,  benches,  vises,  racks,  platform  scales,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
chucks,  taps,  dies,  drills,  and  other  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  bench  hooks,  sawhorses,  benches,  book,  spetninen, 
and  exhibit  cases,  tables,  etc. ;  turning  between  centers,  using  the  different  cuts,  turn- 
ing on  an  arbor,  face-plate  work,  etc.,  making  a  bench  pin,  file  or  chisel  or  gouge  or 
awl  handle,  mallet,  gavel,  reel,  stocking  ball,  rolling-pin,  candlestick,  stool  and 
table  legs,  boxes,  napfin  and  towel  rings,  goblets  and  cup«,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs, 
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Altoona — High  School  (Day  School) — Concluded. 

spheres,  vase  forms,  mirror  frame^  etc.  Second  year. — Pattern  making,  green-sand 
molding  and  coring,  hard  core  makmg  and  setting,  facing  and  medallion  work.  Third 
year-  Forging, chipping, and  filing, upsetting,  drawing,  shaping,  bending,  punching, 
welding,  tempering,  construction  of  scribers,  chisels,  punches,  lathe  and  planer  toofi, 
drills,  etc.,  chipping  chamfers,  fiat  and  curved  surfaces,  key  ways,  filing,  use  of  hack 
saw  and  fitting.  Fourth  year. — Turning,  tapering,  screw  cutting,  boring  and  fitting, 
drilling  and  tapping,  shaping,  planing,  l)razing,  scraping,  grinding,  polisning,  testing, 
using  measuring  tools,  etc. 

Carlisle — Unfted  States  Indian  School  (Indian — Day  School). 

Baking. — Equipment:  1  rotary  bake  oven,  1  dough  mixer,  continuous-feed  wire-cut 
cake  machine,  1  safety  dough  brake. 

Practice:  Preparing  all  the  breadstu£f8  and  pastries  needed  in  the  school. 

Blacksmithing. — ^Equipment:  1  force  blower,  2  hand-drill  presses,  1  emery  wheel, 
2  benches,  13  forges  and  anvils,  vises,  1  emery  wheel,  1  motor,  1  suction  blower,  2 
tire  shrinkers,  1  trip  hammer,  12  sets  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Ironing  wagons,  horseshoeing,  tempering,  tire  setting,  tool  making,  welding. 

Bricklaying  and  Plastering. — Equipment:  Mortar  beds  and  boards,  sand  screens, 
door  and  window  frames,  frames  and  molds  for  cement  work,  hand  tools  of  all  kinds. 

Practice:  Screening  sand,  slaking  lime,  mixing  mortar,  building  scaffolding,  clean- 
ing brick,  spreading  mortar,  laying  brick  pavements  and  piers,  building  arches, 
erecting  chimneys  and  stacks,  settmg  door  and  window  frames,  trimming  joints, 
placing  headers;  mixing  mortar  and  hair,  lathing,  plastering,  and  finishing;  laying 
pavements,  making  excavations,  framework,  grouting,  mixing  screened  stone  with 
cement  and  sand,  leveling,  marking,  putting  on  top  coat  of  cement  and  sand,  finishing, 
building  curb,  removing  frame,  care  of  pavement  until  hardened,  molding  artificial 
stone,  dressing  stone,  laying  foundation,  pointing,  and  practical  building. 

Carpentry  and  Cabinetmaking. — Equipment:  1  mortiser,  1  tenoner,  1  jig  saw, 
1  grindstone,  1  jointer,  1  rip  saw,  1  side  molaer,  1  surfacer,  3  turning  lathes,  12  double 
cabinetwork  benches,  vises,  tools. 

Practice:  Planing  by  hand,  nailing  and  gluing,  use  of  joints  as  half  lap,  lap,  mor- 
tise and  tenon,  miter  with  mortise  and  tenon,  double  mortise  and  tenon,  miter  shoul- 
dered mortise  and  tenon,  keyed  mortise  and  tenon,  shelf  and  jamb,  single  and  double 
rabbeted  comer,  all  kinds  of  dovetail,  hanced  comers,  rail  and  muUion,*  dovetailed 
post  and  brace  or  tie,  end  lap  and  key.  oblique  shouldered  mortise  and  tenon,  box 
comer  tongue  and  groove,  sink  comer  dovetail,  tongue  and  groove,  keyed  dovetail, 
construction  and  repair  of  buildings  and  school  furniture. 

Carriage  Making,  Trimming,  and  Upholstering. — Equipment:  1  glue  heater, 
1  grindstone,  1  spoke  chuck,  16  workbenches,  vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  saws, 
bits,  braces,  and  other  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Planing,  squaring,  marking,  mortising,  tenoning,  framing,  filling,  priming, 
glazing,  rubbing  out,  putting  in  color  and  varnish,  striping,  ornamenting  and  finish- 
mg;  laying  out  cloth,  filling,  tufting,  sewing  and  covering  top  and  bows. 

Harness  Making. — Equipment:  9  workbenches,  9  sewing  horses,  and  all  tools 
required  in  the  trade. 

Practice:  Preparing  a  wax  end,  stabbing  holes  with  awl,  cutting  out  and  sewing 
parts,  blackening  edges,  creasing,  skiving  laps,  punching  buckle  holes,  selecting  and 
preparing  loop  leather,  fitting  and  tacking  parts,  placing  rings  and  buckles,  dressing 
and  finishing  work,  caring  for  and  repairing  namess. 

Laundering. — Equipment:  12  washtubs,  4  washers,  3  extractors,  1  iron  heater,  15 
drying  racks,  1  collar  ironer,  1  mangle,  1  shirt  ironer,  1  starcher,  16  ironing  boards. 

Practice:  Sorting  and  counting  clothes;  making  starch;  starching,  sprinkling,  and 
folding;  washing  by  hand;  operating  washing  machines;  ironing. 

Painting,  House  and  Carriage. — Equipment:  Ladders,  swings,  staging,  and 
the  ordinary  equipment  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Pamt  mixing;  inside  and  outside  painting;  graining,  hardwood  finish^ 
varnishing,  polishing,  enameling,  sizing,  calcimming. 
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Carlisle — United  States  Indian  School  (Indian — Day  School) — Concluded. 

Plumbing  and  Steam  Fitting. — Equipment  is  that  of  a  modem  plumbing  estab- 
lishment. 
Practice:  Making  nipples;  cutting  pipe;  setting;  up  and  repairing  steam  gauges, 

gumpSf  traps,  etc.;  maKing  joints;  laymg  sewer  pipes  and  traps;  erecting  soil  stacks; 
tting  lavatories,  bathtubs,  and  closets;  placing  boilers;  repairing  tanks,  etc.;  erection 
of  line  shafting;  installation  and  repair  of  laundry,  bakery,  and  farm  machinery,  and 
the  care  (and  repairing)  of  85  closets,  75  bathtubs,  ^  stationary  wash  stands,  17  sinks, 
19  laundry  tubs,  and  18  kitchen  tubs. 

Peintino. — Equipment:  4  presses,  1  folding  machine,  1  stitcher,  1  cutting  machine, 
1  punching  machine,  1  mitermg  machine,  1  proof  press,  1  card  cutter,  1  perforating 
machine,  1  lead  and  rule  cutter,  type,  and  all  necessary  printing  material. 

Practice:  First  year. — Make  ready,  feeding,  running  stitching  machine,  folding, 
compiling  signatures,  handling  paper,  perforating,  punching,  padding,  feedine  of 
platen  press,  cleaning  type,  locking  up  forms,  operation  of  fountains  and  mailers, 
mailing,  binding,  register  work,  care  of  cuts,  hall-tone  make  ready.  Second  year, — 
Make  ready  on  platen  press,  feeding  cylinder  press  and  feeding  folding  machine,  lay 
of  case,  spacing,  justification,  composition,  locking  up  galleys,  cleaning  type,  imposi- 
tion of  type  pages,  laying:  out  ana  locking  of  forms  for  cylmder,  operation  of  paper- 
cutting  machme,  correction  of  proof,  general  job  composition,  correction  and  care  of 
mailing  lists,  operation  of  cylinder  press,  making  ready  on  cylinder  press.  Third 
yrar.— Composition  of  tabular  matter  and  better  kinds  of  book  and  job  matter,  make-up 
of  a  book,  typographical  designing,  all  job  composition,  proof  reading,  cutting  stock, 
color  and  half-tone  printing  on  platen  press,  intricate  composition,  mixing  tints  and 
body  colors;  planning  and  execution  of  jobs  from  rough  copy.  Foxvrth  year.— Job  and 
commercial  printing.  Fifth  yeor.— Advanced  cylinder  presswork,  three  and  four 
color  work,  mixing  mks,  overcoming  pressroom  troubles. 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking. — Equipment:  31  sewing  machines,  10  tables,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  drafting,  cuttmg,  and  fitting. 

Practice:  Use  of  needle  and  thimble,  darning,  plain  sewing;  making  towels,  nap- 
kins, tablecloths,  sheets,  pillowcases,  skirts;  stitcning  on  the  machine;  all  kinds  of 
repairing  and  mending;  making  shirts,  aprons,  gowns;  cutting,  fitting,  and  making 
scnool  imiforms  and  work  dresses;  drafting  patterns,  tucking  and  shimng  thin  mate- 
rials, fancy  waists,  and  skirts. 

Shoemaking. — Equipment:  1  channeling  machine,  20  Crispin  jacks,  1  emery  wheel, 
1  eyelet  machine,  1  grindstone,  2  heeling  ^acks,  1  hook  macnine,  1  sewer,  1  roller,  5 
sewing  machines^  2  skiving  machines,  4  solidity  jacks,  and  complete  sets  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Makmg  wax  ends;  soling,  heeling;  cutting  and  fitting  uppers;  lasting; 
trimming;  welt  repairing  and  sewing  m  lining;  measurmg  the  feet  and  fitting. 

Stationary  Enoineers. — Equipment:  Four  150-horsepower  boilers  with  mechan- 
ical stokers,  several  steam  engines,  and  several  motors. 

Practice:  Care  and  management  of  boilers  and  steam  engines;  drawing  and  banking 
fires;  regulating  water  supply  and  draft;  controlling  steam  pressure;  blowing  flues. 

Tailoring. — Eouipment:  Drafting  and  cutting  instruments,  sewing  machines, 
pressing  irons,  and  all  necessary  equipment. 

Practice:  Stitching,  making  buttonholes,  using  sewing  machine,  repairing,  clean- 
ing, pressing,  cutting,  and  making  uniform  trousers  and  coats;  taking  measurements 
and  drafting  patterns  for  trousers,  coats,  and  overcoats;  making  ci\dlian  clothes. 

Tinsmfthing. — Equipment:  Folding  ma'chines,  edging  machines,  forming  machines, 
turning  machines,  setting-down  macnines,  beading  machines,  tongs,  seamers,  snips, 
bench  shears,  stakes,  and  all  necessary  equipment. 

Practice:  Making  cups,  soap  dishes,  napkin  rings,  dippers,  pans,  buckets,  stove- 
pipes and  elbows;  putting  together  tin  for  roofs;  laying  roofs  witn  \Tilleys;  putting  up 
gutters  and  conductor  pipes;  repairing. 
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PENKSTLVANIA— Continued. 
Philadelphia — Philadelphia  Trades  School  (Day  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Full  set  of  hand  tools,  lathes,  saws,  planes. 

Practice:  Use  and  care  of  tools;  sawing,  planing,  8<}uarinfi;,  chiseling^  and  cfouging 
exercises;  building  inside  and  outside  doortrames;  window  frames,  both  double  hung 
and  casement;  doors,  sash,  moldings,  architraves,  and  all  details  of  inside  house 
finishing;  cutting  and  setting  joists;  iraming;  laying  floors;  erecting  partitions;  set- 
ting  roolf  rafters. 

Electrical  Construction. — Equipment:  Hand  tools;  apparatus  for  installing, 
testing,  and  repairing  electrical  appliances;  machines  ranging  from  i  to  8  horsepower 
for  both  alternating  and  direct  currents. 

Practice:  First  year. — Installing  bells,  annunciators,  electric  gaslighting,  open  and 
closed  circuit  burglar  alarms,  fire  alarms,  and  telephonea.  Second  year, — Installing 
arc  and  incandescent  lights,  shunt  and  compound  wound  motors;  circuits  to  operate 
from  single  pole,  double  pK>le,  three  and  four  way  switches;  open,  concealed,  molding, 
and  conduit  work;  experiments  on  fall  of  potential;  resistance  measurements;  elec- 
tromagnetic induction;  armature  and  voltmeter  calibration.  Third  year. — Installing 
direct  and  alternating  currcnt  dynamos,  singly  and  in  parallel;  induction  motors  and 
transformers  on  single  and  polyphase  circuits;  direct  and  alternating  current  integrat- 
ing wattmeters;  experiments  on  load  and  no-load  characteristics  of  series,  shunt  and 
compound  wound  machines;  efficiency  test  on  machines  and  transformeors;  circuits 
with  leading  and  lagging  currents;  overhead  and  under^und  construction;  manu- 
facture and  selection  of  cables  for  various  uses:  joint  wipmg  and  cable  splicing. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Full  set  of  hand  tools,  lathes,  saws,  planes. 

Practice:  Use' and  care  of  tools;  sawing,  planing,  squaring,  chiseling,  and  gouging 
exercises;  construction  of  laige  number  of  patterns  from  working  drawings;  core 
boxes,  half,  whole,  and  drop;  fillets,  boxed,  leather  and  putty;  shrinkage,  iron, 
brass,  and  steel;  engine  parts,  marine  and  arcnitectural;  sweep  work. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Full  line  of  book  and  job  cases,  rallevs,  and  composing 
sticks,  lead  and  slug  racks,  metal  fumiturc,  brass  rule  and  oorders,  2  Chandler  a 
Price  10  by  15  Gordon  presses,  motor  driven;  1  Chandler  &  Price  galley  proof  press, 
1  Oswego  30-inch  paper  cutter,  1  Franklin  perforating  machine,  Rouse  mitering 
machine,  American  No.  2  lead  and  rule  cutter,  two  sizes  of  stones,  1  stitching  machine, 
complete  outlay  for  job  printing. 

Practice:  Job  work;  instruction  in  the  case,  stick,  and  gauge;  setting  straight  mat- 
ter; use  of  display  letters;  make-up  of  forms;  study  of  type  faces;  point  system: 
study  of  various  kinds  of  paper — size,  weight,  price,  selection  for  different  kinds  of 
work;  harmony  schemes  in  color;  paper  cutting  and  press  work;  printing  notices, 
catalogues,  school  paper,  programs. 

Philadelphia — Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  (Evening  Trades  Schools  of 

Philadelphia). 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  Full  set  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Use  of  mortar  board  and  trowel;  taught  to  cut  out  a  trowel  of  mortar; 
building  of  4-inch  wall,  8-inch  wall,  12-inch  wall. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Philadelphia  Trades  School  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Follow  same  course  as  Philadelphia  Trades  School. 

Electrical  Construction. — Equipment:  Philadelphia  Trades  School  equipment 
is  used. 

Practice:  Follow  same  course  as  Philadelphia  Trades  School. 

Painting,  House  and  Sign. — Equipment:  Brushes,  easeb,  rulers,  drawing 
board,  chalk,  lead  pencils. 

Practice:  Mixing  of  paints;  outlining  of  letters  in  chalk;  free-hand  drawing;  paint- 
ing on  small  pieces  of  material;  painting  signs  on  lai^^e  spaces. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Philadelphia  Trades  School  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Follow  same  course  as  Philadelpnia  Trades  School. 

Plastering. — ^Equipment:  Full  set  of  nand  tools;  8  booths  for  practice  work; 
mixing  troughs. 

Practice:  Mixing  of  plaster;  putting  plaster  on  laths;  rough  cast;  smooth  cast; 
ornamental  work  for  ceuings  and  walls. 
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Philadelphia— Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  (Evening  Thades  Schools  of 

Philadelphia) — Concluded . 

Plumbing. — Eauipment:  Complete  set  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Plumbers'  tools  and  their  use:  soil  and  wrought- iron  pipes:  fittings; 
calking;  use  of  i?heet  lead;  weights  of  lead  lor  supply  and  waste  pipes;  solder  (fine): 
solder  (wiping);  flux;  soldering  with  copjjer  bit;  wiping  joints;  brass  work;  stop  and 
waste  cocksy  valvea;  bath  plug;  soldering  joints;  tank  seams  (upri^t  and  horizon taJ); 
fitting  up  bink.  bathtub,  water-closet,  washtub,  washbasin;  circulating  boilers  (sin- 
gle and  aoublej. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Philadelphia  Trades  School  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Follow  same  course  as  Pniladelphia  Trades  School. 

Sheet-Metal  Workers. — Equipment:  Benches,  shears  (hand  power),  18  soldering 
furnace^,  lever,  roller  machine,  nand  tools,  drawing  boards. 

Practice:  Patterns  executed  from  drawing;  pupils  bring  drawing  from  their  diiops; 
taught  to  lay  out  and  cut  out  work;  soldenng  of  sections  together. 

Philadelphia — Evening  Trades  School  No.  2  (Evening  Trades  Schools  of 

Philadelphia). 

The  equipment  available  for  use  and  the  practice  work  in  this  school  are  practically 
like  those  of  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1. 

Scotland — Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial  School  (Day  ISchool). 

Baking.— Equipment:  1  continuous  baker  oven,  1  fruit  steam  kettle,  1  doughnut 
oven;  all  necessary  appliances  for  general  baking. 

Practice:  First  year, — Cleaning  and  care  of  utensils.  Second ymr. — Plain  bread-dough 
mixing,  management  of  oven,  etc.  Third  year. — Bread  molding  and  plain  cake  bai- 
ing.    Fourth  year. — Fancy  cake,  pretzel,  and  pie  baking. 

CoBBUNG. — Equipment:  2  shoe -repairing  sewing  machines,  1  leather -splitting 
machine,  1  eyelet  machine,  4  general  repairing  benches  and  outfit. 

Practice :  First  year. — Removing  old  soles  and  nailing  on  rough  work.  Second  year. — 
Nailing  on  soles,  trimming  and  finishing  same;  coarse  shoes.  Third  year  .-^-Sewing 
seams,  patching  of  uppers.    Fourth  year. — Stitching  soles  and  fine  shoe  repairing. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  8  sewing  machines,  24  sewing  tables,  2  aress  forms, 
2  electric  pressing  irons,  and  usual  sewing  ecjuipment. 

Practice:  First  year. — Repairing  and  darning.  Second  year, — Plain  sewing  and  use 
of  machines.  Third  year. — Skirts  and  underwear;  machine  work.  FourOi  year. — 
Cutting,  fitting,  and  general  dressmaking. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  1  planer,  1  shaper,  1  drill  press,  1  iiniversal  milling 
machine,  1  cutter  and  tool  grinder,  1  sensitive  drill,  1  twist-drill  grinder,  6  screw-cut- 
ting lathes,  10  vises,  and  all  necessary  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Use  of  hand  tools,  vise  work,  and  drill  press.  Secortdyear, — 
Lathe  work,  screw  cutting,  vise  work,  and  fitting.  Third  year, — ^Milling  machine  work, 
pear  cutting,  vise  work,  and  fitting.  Fourth  year. — ^Advanced  machine  work  and 
fitting. 

Printing. — Equipment:  3  presses,  1  mailing  machine,  1  proof  press,  1  paper  cutter, 
type,  and  all  necessary  printing  equipment. 

Practice:  First  year. — Learning  the  case,  typesetting.  Second  year. — General  type- 
setting. Third  year. — Presswork.  Fourth  year, — Job  work — setting  of  forms  and  proof 
reading. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  4  return  tubular  boilers,  2  boiler  feed 
pumps,  2  sewer  pumps,  1  lOO-horsepower  engine,  1  CO-horsepower  engine,  ?  dyna- 
mos, 1  40-hor8epower  engine,  1  direct-current  generator,  necessary  switchbo|U:d  and 
appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Firing  boilers  and  general  work  in  boiler  room.  Secondyear, — 
Practical  use  of  steam  for  power  purposes.  Third  year. — Practical  management  and 
care  of  engines,  dynamos,  etc.    Fourth  year. — Valve  setting  and  power  calculations. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— Concluded . 
Scotland — Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrlax  School  (Day  School) — Concluded. 

Tailoring. — ^Equipment:  8  tailor's  sewing  machines,  1  buttonhole  machine,  6 
electric  pressing  irons,  and  general  small  equipment. 

Practice:  First  year.— Use  of  needle  and  shears,  plain  sewing,  and  buttonhole  mak- 
ing. Second  year.— Uniform  trouser  making;  macnine  work.  Third  year. — Military 
coat  making;  machine  work.    Fourth  year  .—General  tailoring  and  fitting. 

Woodworking. — Equipment:  1  jigsaw,  1  mortise  machine,  2  circular-saw  tables, 
1  jointer,  1  shaping  machine,  4  wood- turning  lathes,  16  woodworking  benches,  with 
full  equipment  of  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Use  and  care  of  hand  tools;  plain  work  in  soft  wood.  Second 
year. — Plain  carpentry;  making  tenons,  mitering,  mortising,  etc.  Third  year. — ^W^ood 
turning,  plain  pattern  and  cabinet  making.  Fourth  year. — Pattern  and  cabinet 
making. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence— Evening  Technical  School  (Evening  School). 

Uses  equipment  of  the  day  technical  high  school. 

Blacksmithing. — Equipment:  25  forges,  anvils,  vises,  punches,  drills,  and  all 
necessary  small  tools. 

Practice:  Changing  iron  from  round  to  square;  squaring  and  making  sqiiare  point; 
bending  iron  fqr  circle  and  for  reverse  curves;  making  ring,  hook,  staple,  meat  nook. 

fite  hook,  timber  hanger,  fagot  weld,  bent  eye,  chain  links,  square  and  hexagonal 
olts  and  spikes;  flat-point  drawing,  bending;  drawing  point,  drawing  and  bending 
square  comer  and  twisting;  bending  and  twisting;  simple  welding  of  several  pieces; 
cnain  scarfing  and  welding;  upsetting  and  forming  head;  upsetting,  bending,  draw- 
ing welded  nng;  upsetting,  scarfing,  welding,  L  weld,  T  weld.  Steel  work — draw- 
ing, forming,  hardening,  and  tempering;  matong  flat  chisels,  nail  set,  small  punch, 
pnck  punch,  and  screwdriver;  twisting,  drawing,  tempering;  making  machinist's 
Bcratcher;  hardening  and  tempering  lathe  tools;  making  thread  tool,  cutting-off  tool, 
side  tool,  diamond-point  tool;  iron  and  steel  weld;  making  reamer;  steel  and  iron  weld; 
making  blacksmith's  tongs,  not  and  cold  chisels,  hand  hammers,  and  blacksmith's 
tools  J  special  chisels,  special  lathe  and  planer  tools;  ornamental  wrought-iron  work; 
forming  sand  C  scrolls,  making  lantern  and  bracket,  andirons  and  fire  set;  working 
out  original  ideas  in  wrought  iron  from  drawings. 

Dressmaking  and  Milunery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  and  all 
necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Stitches;  drafting  undergarments;  making  shirt  waists;  drafting  shirt- 
waist and  skirt  patterns;  malang  one  garment,  dress  or  wool  skirt;  making  several  gar- 
ments giving  practice  in  hand  and  machine  work;  renovation  of  material  for  millinery; 
making  a  winter  hat;  frame  making. 

Electrical  Wiring. — Equipment:  Insulated  wire,  tubinj?,  porcelain  insulators, 
rheostats,  transformers,  and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Actual  wiring;  installing  motors;  making  the  spark  coil,  rheostat  or  trans- 
former; wiring  for  some  of  the  simple  machines. 

Jewelry  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  a  buclcle,  brooch,  comb,  button,  emblem,  stickpin,  a  small  oak 
leaf,  a  wild-rose  leaf,  a  cluster  of  daisies,  the  fleur  de  lis,  from  design  for  jewelry. 

Machinists. — Eouipment:  25-horsepower  stationary  engine,  8  electric  motors.  22 
lathes,  1  screw  macnine,  1  hack  saw,  2  planers,  1  screw  cutter,  1  die  cutter,  1  milling 
machine,  3  upright  drills,  1  grinding?  stone,  work  benches,  vises,  files,  drills,  punches, 
dies,  and  a  full  equipment  of  machinists'  tools. 

Practice:  Grinding;  centering;  removing  scale;  turning;  thread-tool  ^nding;  tap 
drill  grinding;  counterbores  and  countersinks;  cap  screws  and  screw  cutting;  milling; 
machine  work;  hand  tooling  and  filing;  boring  and  inside  thread  cutting;  planing, 
shaping,  surface  filing,  square-thread  cutting,  hand  tooling;  top  making;  taper 
turning;  twist-drill  cutting;  small  tool  making;  mill  and  gear  cutting. 
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Pbotidencb — Evening  Technical  School  (Evening  School) — Concluded. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  26  wood-tiuning  lathes,  2  electric  motor  lathes^ 
2  circular  saws,  1  jig  saw,  2  buzz  planers,  1  band  saw,  2  trimming  machines,  b^jches, 
vises,  and  all  necessary  woodwc^kinjg  toob. 

Practice:  Location  of  points;  laying  out  board  for  measurement  and  for  samples, 
and  mounting  the  same;  shellacking,  sawing;  laying  out  centers  and  boring;  dressing 
workiiig  face  and  squaring  narrow  face;  squaring  to  definite  width  with  working  face; 
laying  out  ends  for  planing;  length  sawing  and  planing;  planing  of  large  piece  square 
and  true  to  width  and  thickness;  squaring  end,  sawing  off  square  ends  to  half  line; 
borinj^  without  rough  ed^es  or  splitting;  8andi>apering,  rounding  comers^  and  nailing; 
locating  and  nailing;  finishing  surface;  laying  out  and  sawing  half  lap  joint;  sawing, 
boring,  and  chiselu^  for  closed  mortise  and  tenon;  simple  rectangular  patterns; 
rou^mg;  smoothing  cylinder;  cutting  to  length;  smooth  and  true  end  cut;  stop 
cylinderj  taper  cylinders  for  hollows  and  rounds;  bevel  cuts,  rounds,  hollows;  beads; 
preparation  of  chucks;  turning  and  truing  chuck;  chucking. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  2  retorts,  24  furnaces,  24  work  benches,  and  plumber's 
tools. 

Practice:  Filing  and  tinning  a  plumber's  soldering  iron;  working  sheet  lead;  sol- 
dering lead  seams  flat  and  2-inch  overcast  joints;  wiping  joints. 

Silversmithino. — Equipment:  Rolls,  1  power  punch,  1  drop  press,  1  foot  press, 
1  die  cutter,  1  man  lathe,  4  speed  lathes,  1  upright  drill,  work  bencnes,  vises,  punciies, 
dies,  and  all  necessary  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  a  cup,  bowl,  vase,  tobacco  jar,  percolator,  from  practical  design; 
hammering,  raising,  saw  piercing,  filing,  and  hard-soldering;  making  a  loving  cup, 
fish  tray,  sewing  tray,  meted  lantern,  lampshade,  cigar  box;  metal  turning;  moimting; 
flat  hammering  and  repouss^*  riveting;  polishing  and  coloring. 

Steam  Engineers. — Equipment:  The  steam  and  electric  pow^  plant  of  school. 

Practice:  Actual  practice  in  the  care,  use,  setting,  and  proper  position  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  steam  engine,  the  steam  guage,  steam  pump  and  boil^,  and  in  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  coal;  tne  management  and  care  of  nre  for  steam  boilers,  etc. 

wiscoNsnr. 

Milwaukee — Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Bots. 

day  school. 

Carpentry  and  Woodworking. — Equipment:  1  single  surfacer  with  sectional 
roll,  1  jointer,  1  shaper,  1  band  saw  with  ripping  fence,  1  universal  saw  table  with  all 
attachments,  5  wooa-tuming  lathes,  1  molder,  I  tenoner,  1  Ixxing  machine,  I  mortiser, 
1  jig  saw  with  tilting  table,  1  knife  grinder  with  all  attachments,  1  grindstone  frame 
with  truing  de\dce  arid  grindstone,  1  knife  scales,  51  complete  sets  en  carpenter  tools, 
including  vises,  saws,  planes,  bits,  etc. 

Practice:  I^p  jointing;  mortising  and  tenoning;  gaining;  dovetailing;  fluting  and 
reeding,  straight,  circle  and  segment;  chamfering,  plain  relief  carving,  making  plank 
frames,  box  window  frames,  vestibule  entrance  frames,  side-light  frames,  porch  and 
cornice  work,  exterior  decoration,  store  fronts,  interior  finish,  doors,  wainscoting,  china 
closets,  and  balloon,  timber,  raft^,  and  truss  framing,  maKing  timber  joints,  laying 
joist  and  framing  headers,  setting  of  partitions;  making  cabinets,  bank  fixtures,  hard- 
wood mantels,  veneering,  inlaid  workj  stair  building,  la^ng  out  Mrinders,  circular  and 
elliptical  stairs,  kerfing  stringers,  laminating  stringers,  na&rs  and  other  bent  work;  use 
of  machines,  settingup  and  caring  for  same. 

Machinists  and  Tool  Making. — Equipment:  21  lathes  with  attachments,  2  uni- 
versal milling  machines,  1  gear  cutter,  2  snapers,  1  die  slotter,  2  grinders,  2  pumers,  1 
sensitive  drill,  2  drill  presses,  1  dry  emery  grinder,  1  wet  grinder,  1  drill  grinaer,  1  cut- 
ting-off  saw,  1  gas  tempering  furnace,  1  arbor  press,  1  surface  table,  1  25-horBepowCT 
motor,  work  benches,  vi«»es,  and  all  necessary  small  tools  and  accessory  supplies. 

Practice:  Plain  cylindrical  turning  and  boring,  taper  turning  and  bonng,  thread 
cutting,  chucking  and  face-plate  work,  boring  with  bonng  bar,  mandrel  work,  running. 
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WISCONSIN— Concluded . 

Milwaukee — Milwaukee  School  op  Trades  for  Boys — Concluded. 

DAY  SCHOOL — coucluded. 

shrinking  and  pressing  fits;  euiding  drills,  drilling  within  desired  circle,  counter- 
sinking and  counterboring,  laying  out  work:  planing  surfaces  at  varying  angles, 
curvea  surfaces  and  dovetails  and  ways  of  lathes,  special  planer  work;  cutting  key- 
ways  and  to  a  shoulder;  clamping  and  chucking  workj  milling  operations,  cutting 
speeds  and  feeds,  indexing,  spiral  work,  gear  work;  cuttmg  bevel  gears,  worm  wheels 
and  worms;  preparing  gear  blanks;  grinding;  surface,  external,  andintemal  chipping, 
filing,  scraping,  fitting,  assembling;  making  taps,  dies,  cutters,  reamers,  counterborers, 
twist  drills,  milling  cutters,  special  tools,  dies  and  punches,  jigs,  gauges. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  1  single  surfacer,  1  jointer,  1  universal  saw  bench 
with  all  attachments,  1  bana  saw,  7  lathes,  8  universal  trimmers,  1  grindstone  frame 
with  truing  device  and  grindstone,  1  band-saw  filer,  1  band-saw  setter,  1  complete 
molding  outfit  with  pot  and  furnace  for  melting  metal,  1  glue  heater,  25  workbenches, 
vises,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  pattern-making  tools. 

Practice:  Making  rectang^ular  patterns  for  solid  and  hollow  castings,  ribbed  surface 
plates,  built-up  patterns,  pipe  fittings,  valves,  patterns  involving  auxiliary  patterns, 
steam  and  gas  engine  patterns  and  core  boxes,  patterns  for  electrical  machinery,  steam 
pumps,  spur,  bevel,  and  worm  gears,  flywheel  and  pulley  patterns,  sweeps  for  loam 
work;  misceilaneous  patterns  and  core  boxes,  making  molds  from  the  patterns. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting. — Equipment:  25  combination  gas  furnaces  and  solder 
pots;  2  paste  benches  complete;  vises;  50  sets  of  shop  tools,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
general  tools. 

Practice:  Sheet  lead  seams;  overcast  joints;  cup  joints;  round,  branch,  horizontal,  and 
vertical  joints;  calking  and  making  joints  on  cast-iron  soil  and  drain  pipe,  stopcock, 
soldering  nipples,  ferrules,  bath  plugs,  floor  flange,  wall  flanges,  quarter  bends,  S  and 
half-S  traps,  plain  bibb  vertical  branches,  short  bend  with  lerrule,  4-inch  drum  trap, 
tank  seams,  norizontal  and  upright;  setting  up  and  connecting  sinks,  lavatories, 
boilers,  tanks,  laundry  trays,  laundry  stoves  and  heaters,  urinals,  closets,  bathtubs, 
hydraulic  rams,  kitchen  ranges,  automatic  cellar  drainers,  pitcher  pumps,  wall  ana 
horizontal  force  pumps,  hydrants,  instantaneous  water  heaters,  galvanized  iron 
boilers;  installation  of  plumbers  fixtures. 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Carpentry  and  Woodworking. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  for  dav  school. 

Machinists  and  Tool  \Iaking. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  for  day  school. 

Pattern  Making. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  for  day  school. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  FrmNG. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  for  day  school. 

Platte viLLE — Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School  (Day  School). 

Mining. — Equipment:  2  return  tubular  steam  boilers  with  pressure  and  wa(er 
gauges,  2  feed  pumps,  2  vertical  air  pumps,  2  water  heaters,  centrifugal  fan.  1 25-horse- 
power  automatic  steam  engine,  1  air  compressor,  1  generator  with  switchboard  and 
all  necessary  appliances,  1  gasoline  engine,  several  typos  of  percussion  air  rock  drills, 
stone  pier,  calorimeters,  pyrometers,  steam-testing  appliances,  1  wood  lathe,  8  forges, 
transits,  levels,  sextants,  and  other  surveying  instruments,  woodworking  and  iron- 
workinj^  tools. 

Practice:  Framing  mine  timbers,  joinery,  forging,  tool  sharpening,  dissection  and 
operation  of  rock  drills,  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  compressors,  dynamos,  calorimetry, 
pyrometry,  and  tests  of  efficiency,  analysis  of  metals  and  coals,  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, qualitative  and  blowpipe  analysis,  assaying,  surveying,  ana  practical  work  in 
the  mines  during  the  summer. 
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Altoona  (Pa.)  High  School  Industrial  Course 127-129,020,627,662,702,726,792 

American  College  of  Dressmaking,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (correspondence) 360 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  attitude  and  activities  of,  on  industrial  education 392-398 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  DunkU-k,  N.  Y 176, 177, 642, 708, 709 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  111 354 

Apprenticeship,  credit  of  school  work  on,  persons  accepted  as  pupils,  fees,  etc.  (Table  III) 6C4-709 

Apprenticeship  school,  definition  of 15 

Apprenticeship  schools,  description  of 20,21, 143-181 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R.,  Birmingham,  Ala 166 

American  Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.Y 176,177 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 177 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1 172,173 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 178 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  Elirabethport,  N.  J 164,165 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.,  Oelwein,  Iowa 165 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.  (21ocaUtles) 166 

Delaware  <fc  Hudson  Co.  (3  localities) 147,164 

Delaware,  LackawannaA  Western  R.  R.  (3 localities) 147,162,163 

ErieR.R.  (5  localities) 147,159,160 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Qulncy,  Mass 175,176 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y 109 

General  Ek^trlc  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass 1C7-U9 

George  V.  Cresson  Co.  (day  school)  Philadelphia,  Pa 175 

Grand  Trunk  Ry.  system  (2  localities) 147,158,159 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111 173 

Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  111 178, 179 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co.  (Textile  School),  Ludlow,  Mass 250, 257 

Meial-tradcs  employers  (operated  by  Y.  M.C.  A. — day  school),  Bridgeport,  Conn 181 

New  York  Central  Lines  (9  localities) 147-154 

North  E Dd  V n ion  School  of  Printing,  Boston,  Mass 179, 180 

Penns vl van ia  R.  R. ,  Altoona,  Pa 160, 161 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R 1C5 

R.  Hoe  A:  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 174,175 

St.  LotiLs  tt  San  Francisco  R.  R 165 

Santa  Fe  System  (24  local i tins) 147,155-158 

Solvay  Pr(Kt*^sCo.,Solvay,  N.  Y 180,181 

.Southern  R v.  (4  loc-alities) 106 

Inion  PacYic  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Nebr 161,162 

We'^torn  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill 109-171 

Westiriu'honse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa •. 172 

We^liPK house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitt^iburg,  Pa 171,172 

Vale  A  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn 174 

Younp:  Men's  Christian  ApscKiation  (metal-trades  apprenticeship),  Bridgeport,  Conn 181 

Apprentii-esli in  schools,  tables  relating  to— - 

Trades  and  subjects  taught  and  time  devoted  to  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice  (Table  I)..  636-(143 

Year  of  c-taMi'^hment.  persons  accepted  as  pupils,  foes,  etc.  (Table  III) 70f>-709 

Architect,  The,  bulletin  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston  (Mtusa.) 434-437 

Armature  wiruling,  course  in,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school, 

Ea^t  Pit t.4)urg.  Pa 642 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  C 131-134, 

240-242, 586-589, 053,  G54, 088, 719, 770, 771 

Arrnngompn t  or  plan  of  pre<5ent  report 33 

Art.s  and  crafts  s<'hooLs,  not  included  In  present  report 10 

Attitude  and  activities  of  organizations  toward  industrial  schools 3S0-4C7 

A mcri(  an  Federat  ion  of  Lalx)F 302-399 

Nat lonal  Asswiat  ion  of  Manufacturers 300-405 

Nat  ional  Leacuo  for  Industrial  Education 400. 407 

Nati>nal  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 405.406 

Attitude  of  em  ployers  and  of  emploj-ec^s  toward  industrial  schools 30. 31 

Austria- Hungary,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 522,523 

Automobile  care  and  management,  course  in,  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Wash- 
ington .  I) .  C 58C-589 

Avery  College  Trainmg  School,  Pittaburg  (Allegheny),  Pa 572,573,050,082,683,717,754,755 

97615^—11 51  801 
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Baker,  The,  boUetin  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston  (Mass.) 430-433 

Baking,  course  in— 

nimols  Manual  Training  Farm,  Glenwood,  ni 550,551 

Doidiers' and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana,  Knlghtstown,  Ind 502,563 

Soldiers'  Orphans*  Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa 630, 631 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 544,545 

United  States  indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pr^ 341,626,627 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.  apprent'ceshlp  school,  Philadelphia.  Pa 177 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Maryland  Institute  Tor  the  Prcnotlon  of  the  Mechanic  Arts 652, 563, 646, 668, 712 

Baron  de  Hlrsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 39,  g4, 85, 558, 560, 647, 672, 673, 714, 741, 742 

Basket  making,  course  In — 

High  Point  (N.C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 5G6.5G7 

Tuskegee  (Aia.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 544,545 

Basket  making.    (See  also  Broom  making.  etcO 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  apprenticeship  school  of  Grand  Trunk  R7 150 

Belgium ,  selected  blbUograph v  on  industrial  education. 633 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro  industrial),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 320, 

330, 568, 660, 649, 680, 716, 749-750 

Beverly  Independent  Industrial  School,  Beyerly,  Mass 96,00,190-192,504,505,000,721 

Bibliography  on  Industrial  education,  selected. 519-530 

Austna-Uungary 522,523 

Belgium 523 

Canada. 523 

France 524-526 

General  works. 522 

Germany 526-530 

Great  Britain 530-532 

Italy 532 

Japan 532 

N  etherlands 532,  S3i 

New  South  Wales 533 

New  Zealand 533 

Russia 533 

Switzerland 533 

United  States 533-539 

Blacksmithlng  and  forging,  course  In,  Virginia  Mechanics' Institute,  Richmond,  Va. 682,583 

Blacksmlthlng  and  toolsmlthlng.  course  In,  Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  HI..  500, 501 
Blacksmithlng  and  wheelwrlghting,  course  In— 

Alcorn  Anlcultural  and  Mechanical  Collie  (Negro),  Aloom,  Miss. 610,611 

Snow  HiQ(Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  JuisUtote  (Negro) 544,545 

State  Afixicultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Nconnd,  Ala 564,585 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 341,342 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.  C 580,581 

Blackamithin^  course  in- 
American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Brooklyn  Eveninf  Technical  and  Trade  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 612,613 

Brown  <&  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Provldeno^R.  1 643 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticeship  school,  Elizabettoort,  N.  J 636 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  (^prenticeahlp  school,  Oelwein,Iowa 636 

Claflin  University  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  8.  C 680,581 

Delaware  &  Huasoa  Co.  apOTenticeshlpschools 636 

Delaware,  Lackawanna^  Western R.K.  apprmtioeship schoc^ 636 

Erie  R .  R .  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Evening Toclmlcal School,  Providence, R.I 630, 631 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Quincy,  Mass 640 

General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 643 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318, 582, 583 

High  Pohit  (N.  C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 566,567 

High  School,  Altoona,  Pa 626,627 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm,  Glenwood,  ni 550,551 

Long  Island  City  (N.Y.)  Evening  Htgh  and  Trade  School 616,617 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticesnip  schools 637 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Trade  53iool 662,563 

Ohio  Mechanics' Institute,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 666,567 

Pennsvlvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  scnool,  Altoona,  Pa 687 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  ChlcafO,  HI 508,593 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  LawrenoeviUe,  Va 682,563 

Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  scliools. 638 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus,  G  a 588, 589 

Solvay  Proems  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Solva5%  N.  Y 642 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,619 

Trade  School  of  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 622,623 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Necro) 544, 545 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

United  States  Indian  School,  CarlisJe,  Pa 626,627 

Blacksmithlng,  wheelwrlghting,  and  horseshoeing,  course  in,  Mayesville  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Institute  (Neero),  MayesvUle,  S.  C 580,581 

Boards,  governing  ana  advisory,  source  of  materials  for  i>ractice  work,  and  product,  of  Industrial 

I     schools  (Table  IV) 710-727 

!  Boiler  making,  course  in- 
American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dmikirk,  N.  Y 642 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticeship  school,  Ellzabethport,  N.J 6S6 

Oelweln,  Iowa 636 

630 

apprenticeship  schoob 638 
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BoOer  maUng,  ooarae  in— Concluded. 

£rieR.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Grand  TninkRy.  apprenticeship  school,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 636 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Banta  Fe  Svstem  apprenticeship  schools 638 

Union  Pacmo  R.  R.  apprenticesliip  school,  Omaha,  Nebr ; 638 

Bookbinding,  conrse  in— 

Boston  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding,  Boston,  Mass 594.595 

VocationalSchoolforBoys,  New  York,  N.Y 61S.G19 

Washhigton  Irving  High  School,  New  York,  N.Y 618.619 

Bookbinding,  vocationiEd  guidance  bulletin  on,  by  Girls'  Trade  Education  League  of  Boston 453-456 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth. . .  610, 611, 668, 606, 723, 7S3 

Boston,  Mass.—  « 

Boston  School  Board,  Committee  of  Vocational  Direction 439-442 

Boston  School  of  Printhig and  Bookbinding  (day,  independent) ...  98, 99, 594. 595, 655, 690, 721, 774. 775 

Central  E venhig  Industrial  School  of  Boston  (independent) 103, 594, 595, 655, 656. 690. 721 

Franklin  Union 219,220.552-555,646,670,712,736,737 

Glrls'tradeSchoolof  Boston  (day,  independent) 99,278-281,594,595,656,600.721.775 

G Jenway  Industrial  Classes,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School  District. 594, 595, 092, 721 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (girls) 299-302,596,597.656,692.721.775 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Evening  Trade  School 654, 555, 670, 712. 737 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 222-224,556,557,646,070,713,737,738 

North  End  Union  School  of  Printing 639,706 

Quincy  School  (day  school) .' 590,597,656,092,721.775 

Boston  plan  ofvocational  guidance.  The  Vocation  Bureau 420-439 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Mass.) 598,599,656,692,721,776,777 

Bradiev  Polvtechnic  Institute  (horologlcal  department),  Peoria,  III 550,551,015,068,712,735 

Brass  nnishlng,  course  in— 

Am^can  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  schools C38 

Braas-smi thing,  course  In,  New  Yoric  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools. 637 

Bricklaying  and  plastering,  course  in— 

ClaQln  University  (NeCTo),  Orangeburg,  S.  C 680,581 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318,582,583 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 5<i<>,5tt7 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  LaMTenceville,Va 5S2  583 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 342,626,627 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.  C 580,581 

Bricklaying,  conrse  In— 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 52, 574, 575 

David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades.  St.  Louis,  Mo 556, 557 

EvenlngTradesSchools,No.  land  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,629 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 554  555 

National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind 550, 551 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Trade  School 6<i2,563 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Normal,  Ala. 584,585 

Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa 566, 567 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa. 576, 577 

WUmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 518,549 

Bricklaying,  lathing,  plastering,  and  tile  setting,  course  in,  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Indus> 
trial  institute  (Negro) 544,545 

Bricklajrlng,  stouemasonry.  and  plastering,  course  In,  Mayesville  Industrial  and  Educational  In- 
stitute (Negro),  MavesviUe,  8.  C 580,581 

Brickmaking  and  tMlcklaying,  course  In,  Snow  Hill  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro)  544, 545 

Brickmaking.  course  in,  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 544, 545 

Bridgeport,  Conn.— 

Metal-trades  employers  apprenticeship  school  (operated  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.) 181 ,  638, 706, 707 

State  Trade  School 116-119,200,584,585,653,088,719,768 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (evening  independent) 103 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— 

Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School  (vocational), 231,612-615,650,698,724,784,785 

Pratt  InsUtute 57-61 

Prattlnstitute:  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts 293-298,550.557,647,672,713,739 

Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Science  and  Technology 6.j<)-559. 647, 672, 713, 740 

Broom  maklug,  basket  making,  and  upholstering,  course  In,  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  (Negro) 544,545 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.— 

Seneca  Vocational  School 614,015,659,698,724,785 

Technical  Evening  11  iKh  School 614,615,659,698,724,785,786 

Vocational  schools  (public  industrial) 114, 1 15 

Building  trades,  course  in,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,607 

Buriing  and  mending  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,ti05 

Bur  picking  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Buttonhole  making,  course  in,  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) .' 564,565 

C. 

Osblnetmaklng  and  coach  carpentry , course  In,  Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  <t^ools 638 

Cablnetmaklng  and  joinery,  course  In- 

Armstrong  Manual  Traming School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  C 586-589 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Technical  High  School;. 620,621 

Cablnetmaklng  and  machine-shop  jMBCtioe,  course  In,  High  School,  Altoona,  Pa 626,627 

Cabinetmaking  and  wood  turning,  course  in,  McKlnley  Manual  Training  School,  Washington, 
D.  C 688,580 
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Cabinetmakinff,  carpentry,  and  house  painting,  course  in,  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Schod 

for  Colored  Youth,  Bordentown,  N.J 610, 611 

Cabinetmaking,  course  in— 

Albert  oTXane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  lU 590,591 

Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 612,613 

Claflin  University  ( Negro),  Orangebure.  8.  C 580, 581 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Hampton  ( Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318,582,583 

High  Industrial  School,  Dayton,  Ohio 624,625 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm,  Glenwood,  HI 550. 551 

Lake  High  School.  Chicago,  ni 590,591 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111 592,593 

Seneca  Vocational  School .  Buffalo,  N.Y 614, 615 

Shop  Schooljf  Lexington  Avenue).  Rochester.  N.  Y 620,621 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 618, 619 

Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624,625 

Trade  School  of  Yonkers  (N.Y.) 622,623 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute.  Richmond,  va 582, 583 

Vocational  School,  Albany,  N.  Y 612,613 

Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 548.549 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Trade  School 608,609 

Cabinetmaking,  wood  turning,  and  carpentry,  course  in,  Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Evening  High 

and  Trade  School 616, 617 

Cabinetmaking.    (See  also  Joinery,  etc. ) 

Cabinetwork,  copper  and  brass  work,  course  in,  Elementary  Industrial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. .  624,625 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Detroit,  Mich 178,641,708. 709 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 39, 72-74,548, 549.645,666, 711, 733, 734 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  Evening  Industrial  School  (independent) 103,596,697,656,692, 721 

Canada,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 523 

Carbonixing  (textile  mill),  course  In,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604, 605 

Car  building,  course  in— 

Delaware  &  Hudson  C^.  apprenticeship  schools 6M 

Erie  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

New  York  Central  I^lnes  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Pennnsylvanla  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Carding  ( textile  mill) ,  course  in— 

Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Industrial  School 602,603 

LoweU  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Carding.    (5fca/*«i  Picking, etc.)  _^^ 

Cariisle.  Pa.,  United  Stat<'s  Indian  School 339-346.626.627.662.702,703,726,793.794 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School  (evening  courses),  Pittsburg,  Pa. .       305- 

3u7, 572, 573, 651 ,  684, 717, 755 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa.. .  56-57, 574-5n, 651, 084, 755-757 

Carpenters'  apprent ices,  schools  for,  Chicago,  111.  (cooperative  part-time  schools) 206-210 

Carpentry  and  building,  course  in,  Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Science  and  Technology,  Brooklyn, 

jf,Y 556,557 

Carpentry  and  cabinetmaking,  course  in — 

Alcorn  (Miss.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  (College  (Negro) 610, 611 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 342,626.627 

Carpontry  and Joincrv,  course  in— 

Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111 590,591 

Brooklvn  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 612.613 

Lake  lligh  School,  Chicago,  111 590.591 

Technical  Evening  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 614, 615 

Carpentry  and  millwrighting,  course  In,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  New  York,  N.  Y 64t 


Carpentry  and  woodworking,  forging,  machine-shop  practice,  and  pattern  making,  course  in, 
Chicoi>ee  (Mass.)  Industrial  School -• •  596,597 

Carpentry,  cabmetraaking,  and  house  painting,  course  in.  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School 
for  Colored  Youth,  Bordentown,  N.J 610, 611 

Carpentry,  course  in —  ,  -..    ,r  **« 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.Y ..„  ?7^ 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York.  N.Y ^^•55S 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Philadelphia,  Pa ^^-fS 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticeship  school,  Ellzal)ethport,  N.  J 636 

Claflin  Univen<it y  (Negro),'Orangel)urg,  8.  C - 5??-??l 

David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis.  Mo ^*'^ 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  We*t<»rn  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 6W 

Erie  R.  R.  apprent it^eship  schools «««  SS 

Evening  Trades  Schools,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa ^'^S,  6» 

Hampton  ( Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318, 5*2,583 

HenriettaTradeSchool(Xegro),  New  York,  N.Y 555*  JSl 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) ^^"fSi 

HorfKre  Mann  (branch)  School  (carpenters'  apprentices),  Chicago,  111 JS'ffJ 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm ,  Glenwood,  111 fJO- JJJ 

Industrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y S«  SI 

Ital  ian  Evening  Trade  School.  New  York,  N.Y 560. 561 

James  O t  is  School  (carpenters*  apprentices),  Chicago,  111 690. 591 

Lawrence  (Mass. )  Industrial  School SS?* SS 

LincolnHighSchool(Negro),  Fort  Smith,  Ala..................................... ffi'ff! 

Massachu.setts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass f^*fS 

Mavesville  (S.  C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) ff9'S 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) fSl'fS? 

National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind 550,»l 
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....i(MMe.")TndusUial School eW.UOT 

.-.Bw  I  uikCeatisl  Lines  appraiiUcesbipKboab 637 

New  York  (N.YJTraaBficWl 6«1,SU3 

Ubio  Mechanics' lasllUite.ClDClnaatl.Ohki SG8,M7 

l'hilailelphltt{Fa.)T™<loa School 838,627 

Pratt  Inst lIuW,  Brooklyn, -N.  Y SE8,U9 

l'nfpar«lorj  Trade  Sthool,  Near  York,  N.Y S63,5S3 

St.  fleorge's  Evening  Trtide  School,  New  York,  N.Y 564,S8S 

St.  Paiil^ormBlandlDdiulrlalBctiool (Negro), LBWTenc«vme,Va SS2,583 

Secondare  Induslrlal  School.  Columbus,  Ofl 588,589 

Seneca  ^ocatioUBl  School,  Buflttlo.N.Y flM.fllS 

Shop  School  (LexlnponAvenuel,Bochesler,N.  Y 820,631 

Soldlen'and  Sailors' Orphana' Home  oIlDdlana,  KaighlstowD,  iDd Sg2,M3 

Solvay  (N.Y.)  ProceeaCo.  appfenllceshipwhool 6*2 

South  Manchostet  (Conn.)  Evening  School 88«,5«7 

Stale  An-lcnllujTiI  and  MerhiinlcHl(:ollege(Neeto),Nainial,  Ala. £S4,S85 

Slate  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn 68*-5«7 


aiaie  iraue  ccnmi,  uriugepori.^onn.. ao^;ta/ 

StaW  Trade  School,  New  UriUIn,  Conn 119,380,  W7 

StuyvenuitEvenlngTradeSchool,  Sew  York,  N.Y 

Tha'idBua  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster, 


iB  School  of  Yonkers(N.Y.)._ 

>n  Pacinc  It.  It.  appremlceihip  school,  Omaha,  N'ehr... 


ee  School  or  Mechanical  Trades,  w - _.„,,.. 

.....  ..._.. . -n  Francisco,  Cal 5«.MB 


rs  IS.  Y.)  Vocational  School. 
,Joii  

^~Pb, 


Carpea1ry,Jomcry,andcabinelmakiag.  rouTEeln.Thotnas  Indian  Bchool,  Iroquois,  N.  Y 61 

" — ' '-' — ,  trimming,  and  upholstering,  course  in,  United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle. 


Cemenl  w  iD,lIaea BS6.iS7 

CanlralE'  ]a3,5M,»5,&M,A5e,6«a.T21 

Cenirat  R.  lei.ies.flss, 706.707 

Central  Yi  iperative  part-limeschaal).  207,208 
Chair  conl 

niB''lni!,c  l,Conn 038 

Chauffeur!  .Y.) SIH,5«S 

ChicagoG  146,630,703,707 

Chicago 


Technical  High  School S90,SB1,6M,  665,890, 7^,773, 774 

)l  ol  Cones  pendente 3M 

Chicago  Girls' Trade  School 298,550,661, MS. 686, 711 

IT w ,1 1,1^.1,^1, — Tentetii' apprentices) S90. 691. 690. 720 

yticeshipsrfiool.- 173, 638, 70S,  707 


Ilora?e  Uann  (branch)  School  (carpenters'  appreaticesj. . 
Internallonal  llar\e!ler  Co.  apprenticeship  school... 
Internalional   Tj'pogiaphlcal  Vnioi  '   * 


(ri  (carpetitera'  apprentices) lOii,  209.  SQii,  591  .r^ 


Uwi- _ ,.„,.™. ,.„.,.„ 

I'lillman  Even ItiK  School  (carprnirrs'  appren1k«s) 200.207.209,210 

KicharJT.  Crane  Technical  High  School 592,693,855  660,720 

'tVeslem  Electric  Co.  apprenticB^hlpBchoiri 109-171.03!!,  700,707 

aiiK>pee(Ma<!i.}E\-rnlnK Industrial  SchDcl(lndepeadeDt) lD3,l(M,.196,.W7,0!>e,0Q2,721,770 

Chicopec(Ma%}  Industrial  Schooifdayvhool) 690. 597, 656, 092, 711, 775, 7i0 

Chipping  ami  cathlng,  course  In,  Fore  Hlver  Bhlpbnlldlng  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Uulncy, 

Clfariiiakine,coiir<iFln,  iici>rew'EdiJration'Soi*icJr.'Fhiiiidri^       Pa.. 
^„.,-„„l^  fjjn.,, —  ..^ _=.. .,...,.,_ ,. 


,  Ila.'nillon  i  Dayloo  Ry.  apprenticeship  schools „ 

Cincinnati,  whio- 

rincinnatlContlmiadan  School  (cooperative  part-time  school) 200-205,022,093.700.716 

Clnchmatl  Evenlni:  SchnoHctrW 304, 305, 022,821, 861, 7IW,  720 

nnclnnatlHlEh  School  {cooperative  halMlme  school) 19S,199 

JpninhKllchenGarilcnAssociutlon  and  Trade  School  for  (iin< 289, 290, 508,  M7, 649, 878. 710. 748 

Ohio  Uwhantcs'  Inslllulc 21O-21fl,5O6,567,O4)»,O78.7l8,740 

aan!nUn1vcrdly(XctirolndnslriBl).<irani!eliurg.  S.  C 3M,335,.W0,.Wil,832,68«,71S.7fJ,704 

<1nradenir<ch  Trade  School  (girls).  New  York,  N.Y 2S3-2W,55»,550,Ol7,fl72,7l4,;42 

aevelnwi.  Ohlo- 

Clrrelnnd  KIcmfntnry  Indnslrlal  SchonUday  school) 624,026.661.702,720 

Technical  High  S<'hool(PvenlnKi[iiIintftol) 237,238,602,702,720,791 

Coach  cnr|>"nlry  and  cnhiuetmaklng.DOurw  In,  Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  schools GSS 

Co«'b  ciirpcntry,  cotirv  in— 

rhic.iKO  Great  Western  Ry.  apprentti'pshlp  school. Orlwein,  Iowa 630 

I'nton  Pacinc  R.  R.  apprentiucsliip  scboid,  Umaha,  Ncbr 038 

Cohhlini!.four»in. 
nilnoH  Manual 
Soldiers' Orpha.. , 

Coluinlita  UnliTriity,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Bxlension  Evening  Coiirte.f  ot  Teachert'  Cdlei _ 

Coluinhus,(1n„  Secondary  Induitrial  School 237,258,588-591,054,090,719, 772,7: 

ColunihiLi,Uls^,  Ulsolvirnpl  Industrial  Insllliite  and  Collcgn... 610,611,890,721,78 

.... — ,..._  .„,.,_I  „,_..__  s_,.__,  129-131, 237,024,625,602, ™2, 728, 71 

__    ."'indiii^lai' School C02,8f 

LowHl  (MftM.lTeTtlle School 604, 8C 

-New  Bcdlord(llBSs.)  Textile  School 006,00 
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Commercial  schools,  not  covered  by  present  report 16 

Commissions,  State,  for  the  study  of  industrial  education SI 

Composition  and  presswork,  course  in,  Vocational  School  for  Boys,  New  York,  N.  Y 618, 619 

Connecticut— 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 601 

State  commission  for  the  study  oC  Industrial  education 378,379 

State  system  of  public  industrial  schools 115-130 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport 116-119 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain. 119,130 

Continuation  school,  definition  of 15 

Cooperative  industrial  schools,  description  of 21,22,183-210 

Beverly  (Mass. )  Independent  Industrial  School 190-192 

Central  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (Day)  Apprentice  School 207,206 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Continuation  School 300-205 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  High  School 198,199 

David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  TTades,St.  Louis,  Mo 205 

Fltchburg  (Mass.)  High  School 187-190 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  Ill 194-198 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Hochcster,  N.  Y 205 

Schools  for  carpenters'  apprentices  in  Chicago,  111 206-210 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn 206 

Technical  High  School,  Providence,  R.I 193, 194 

Cooperative  school,  definition  of 15 

Coppersmithlng,  course  in — 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Qulncy,  Mass 640 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Core  makii^,  course  In,  American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  schocJ,  Dunkirk ,  N.  Y 643 

Cornice  and  skylight  workers,  course  of  Instruction,  wew  York  (N.  Y.)  Trade  School 562, 563 

Cotporatlon  apprenticeship  schools,  description  of 166-181 

American  Locomotive  Ck).,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y 176,177 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.  ^Fhiladelphia,  Pa 177 

Brown  &  Sharpe,  Providence.  R.  i. 172, 173 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 178 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass 175,176 

General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass 167-169 

George  V.  Cresson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 175 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111 173 

Lakeside  Press ,  Chicago.  DI 178, 179 

Manufacturers'  Association,  Bridgeport,  Conn 181 

North  End  Union  School  of  Printing,  Boston,  Mass 179 

R.  Hoe  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 174,175 

SolvayCN.Y.)  Process  Co 180,181 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill 169-171 

Westlnghouse  Airbrake  Co.,  wilmerdlng.  Pa 172 

Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa 171,172 

Yale  &  Towne  Manul^turing  Co. .  Stamford ,  Conn. 174 

Correspondence  schools,  description  of. 26,36,343-360 

American  College  of  Dressmaking,  Kansas  City ,  Mo 360 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  111 854 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scran  ton,  Pa 352-354 

Intematicmal  Typographical  U  nion  Course  of  Instruction  In  Printing,  Chicago,  111 355, 356 

School  of  Railway  Signaling.  Utlca,  N.  Y 358,350 

Union  Pacific  Educational  Bureau  of  Information,  Omaha,  Nebr 356-<358 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Extension  Division).  Madison,  wis 355 

Cotton  grading  and  stapling,  course  in,  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Mass.) 508, 599 

Cotton  mill  occupations,  course  in— 

Lawrence  (Mass. )  Industrial  School 602, 603 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Cotton  sampling,  course  In,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

Crafts  and  arts  schools,  not  Included  In  present  report 16 

D. 

David  Ranken^Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo. .  39, 61-64, 205, 550, 557. 646, 670, 713,738, 739 

Dayton,  Ohio.  High  Industrial  School  (evening) 236,624,625,662,702,726 

Decorating.    (5«  Painting  and  decorating.) 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  apprenticeship  schools 147,164,636,706,707 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R .  R .  apprenticeship  schools 147, 162, 163, 636, 706, 707 

Denmark,  8.  C,  Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro) 335.580.581,686.718,701.762 

Designing,  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted,  course  in,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 603,608 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  apprentic^liip  school 178,641,708,709 

Die  making,  course  in- 
General  Electric  apprenticeship  school.  West  Lynn,  Mass 640 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  1 578.579 

Sara  A.  Fawcett  Drawing  School,  Newark,  N.  J 612,613 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 686,587 

Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.  School,  Stamfbrd,  Conn 638 

Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art,  School  of,  Rochester,  N.  Y 307,620,621,661,700,701,725,789 

Drawing  (textile  mill),  course  in— 

Lawrence  (MassO  Industrial  School 602,602 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Dressmaking  and  embroidery,  course  In,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618, 619 

Dresmaking  and  millinery,  course  in- 
Evening  Technical  School ,  Providence.  R.I 630, 631 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  of  New  London  (Conn.) 548,549 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus,  Ga 5^.  589 

South  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  School 586,587 

DresBmaking  and  sewing,  course  in.  Industrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y. .    616, 617 


Dressmitktng,  oourae  in~ 
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Alcom  (Miss.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro). 610,611 

Armstrong  Manual  Traioiog  School  (Negro),  Washington,!).  C 686,587 

Avery  College  Training  School  (Negro),  Pittsburg,  Pa 672,573 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Philadelphia,  Pa 56S,  569 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 614.615 

Chicago  Girls' Trade  School 550,651 

ClanUi  University  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  S.  C 680.581 

Clara  deHirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 558,569 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa 668-571 

Girls' Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 594,595 

Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570.571 

Henrietta  Trade  School  (Negro),  New  York.  N.  Y 560,561 

High  Point  (N.C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 666.567 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass 696.597 

ItalianEveningTradeSchooI,  New  York,  N.Y 660.561 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 666. 567 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 600-603 

Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Evening  High  and  Trade  School 616,017 

ManhattanTradeSchoolfor  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,619 

MayesvlUe(S.C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 680,581 

Mechanics' institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 564,565 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  School  of  Trades  for  Girls 634,635 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Columbus,  Miss 610,611 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,007 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston, Mass 556.557 

Pascal  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 662,563 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 656,557 

Preparatory  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 562,563 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Lawrenceville,  Va 582,583 

School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art.  Kochester,  N.Y 620, 621 

Soldiers' Orphans' Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa 630,631 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn 684-587 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)TeehnicarHigh  School 620.621 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa 672,573 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546,547 

Watchman  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Pro\idence,  R.  I a 678,579 

Dressmaking,  embroidery,  and  millinery,  course  in,  Hebrew  Technical  School  lor  Girls,  New  York, 

•  N.Y .660.561 

Dressmaking,  vocational  guidance  bulletin  on,  by  Girls'  Trade  Education  League  of  Boston. 445-448 

Dressmaking.    {See  alio  Sewing  and  dressmaking.) 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry:  Department  of  Domestic  Arta  (girls),  Philadelphia, 

•  Pa 298,299,668-571,049,650,680,716,750.751 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school 176, 177, 642, 708, 709 

Dyeing  (textile  mill),  course  in— 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Mass.) 598, 599 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,003 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  TextUe  School 606,607 

E. 

East  Pittsbtnig,  Pa.,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school 171 , 

172,  W2, 708, 709 

Bkctrlcal  work,  coune  In— 

Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago.  Ill 590,591 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dimkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  C 585-589 

Baron  deHirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 558.559 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) ,  Philadelphia,  Pa 668, 569 

Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 614, 615 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries.  Pittsburg.  Pa 52, 574, 575 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticeship  school,  Elizabethport,  N.  J 636 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ily.  apprenticeship  school,  Oelweln,  Iowa 636 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Continuation  School 622,023 

Erie  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 036 

Evening  School  of  Trades.  Springneld,  Mass 608,609 

Evening  Technical  School ,  Providence,  R.I 630, 631 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Qulncy,  Mass 640 

Franklin  Union,  Boston ,  Mass ^ 552, 553 

Freeport  (III.)  High  School 592,593 

GIrard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570.571 

Grand  Trunk  Ky.  apprent'ceship  schools,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 636 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 558,559 

Industrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y 616. 017 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  III 690.591 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 600-003 

Long  Island  City  (N.Y.)  Evening  High  and  Trade  School 616, 617 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  A.<isociation  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 654, 555 

McKinley  Manual  Trainhig  School,  Washington,  D.  C 6SS,  589 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 564, 665 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Technical  School 610.611 

Newton  (Mass. )  Industrial  School 606, 607 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprent iceshtp  schools 637 

New  York  (N.  YJ  Trade  School 662.663 

Ohio  Mechanics' Institute,  Cinchinat I,  Ohio 666,567 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Philadelphia  Trades  Schools,  No.  I  and  No.  2,  Philadelpnla,  Pa 628,629 

Preparatory  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 562, 563 

Rkihard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  lU 693,603 
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Electrical  work,  course  In— Concluded. 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School.  New  York,  N.  Y 564,^65 

Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  schools 638 

Seneca  Vocational  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y i .  614, 615 

Shop  School  ( Lexington  Avenue).  Rochester,  N .  Y cao,  621 

Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570, 571 

Stuvvesant  E  veningTrade  School,  New  York.  N .  Y 61S,  619 

Technical  Evenbig  High  School.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 614, 615 

Tuskegee  ( AlaO  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546, 647 

l^nion  Pacific  R.  R.  imprenticeship  school,  OmiUia,  Nebr 638 

Vocational  School  for  Boys.  New  York,  N.  Y 618, 619 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa 642 

Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 548, 549 


Electroplating,  course  in— 
Newark  (N.  J.) 


.  Technical  School 610,611 

YaleA  'fowne  Manufactiuing  Co.  school,  Stamford,  Conn 638 

Embroidering,  course  in- 
Industrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y 616,617 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 5ti6,567 

Embroidery.    {See  Dressmaking,  etc.) 

Employers  and  employees,  attitude  oi ,  toward  industrial  schools 30, 31 

Engraving.    (See  Watchmaking,  etc.) 

Equipment  of  shop,  and  shop  practice,  by  kind  of  school  and  by  States  (Table  V) 72S-799 

ErieK.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 147,159,160,636,706,707 

Evening  industrial  schools,  description  of 22, 211-245 

Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 231 

Evening  Industrial  School  (Independent),  (Cambridge,  Mass 103 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass 219,220 

Italian  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 22»-227 

Long  Island  City  Evening  Hiri^  and  Trade  School 231,232 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Industrial  Evening  School 232 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 222-224 

Ohio  Mechanics' Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 21&-218 

Preparatory  Trade  School.  New  York,  N.  Y 227-230 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,N.  Y 224,225 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School 230 

Virginia  Mechanlcs^Inslitute,  Richmond,  Va , 221,222 

Evening  School  of  Trades.  Springfield,  Mass €08, 609, 6£8, 694, 723 

Evening  Technical  School  (Industrial),  Providence,  R.I 235, 236, 030-633, 663, 704, 727, 797. 798 

Evening  Trades  Schools,  No.  1  and  No.  2  (industrial),  Philadelphia,  Pa 233-235, 

628,629,662,702,727.795,796 
Extension  Evening  Courses  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University  (industrial),  New  York, 
N.  Y 244,245 

F. 

FftU  River,  Mass.,  Bradford  Durfce  Textile  School 598.599,656,092,721,776,777 

Fees,  school  days  and  hours,  i)ersons  accepted  as  ptiplls,  etc.  (Table  III) 604-709 

Finishing  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Firing,  lx>iler,  course  in— 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass 554, 555 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602, 603 

Fltchburg  (Mass.)  High  School  (cooperative  half-time  school) 187-190,600,601,692,722 

Flower  making,  artificial,  course  In,  Industrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y. .  616,617 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprenticeship  school.  Quincy,  Mass 175, 176, 640, 706, 707 

Forging  and  foundry  work,  course  in,  Evening  Industrial  School.  Cambridge,  Mass 696,597 

Forging  and  machine-shop  practice,  course  in.  Vocational  School  for  Boys,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,619 

Forging,  course  In— 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  C 586,587 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 73.548,549 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 53,574,575 

High  Industrial  School,  Dayton,  Ohio 624. 625 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  HI 690,591 

RIchardT.C^aneTechnical  High  School,Chicago,  111 592.593 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus,  Ga 5S8,589 

Technical  Evening  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 614. 615 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Lincoln  High  School  (Negro) 5i^, 585, 663, 088, 719, 768 

Foundry  work,  course  in— 

Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  III 590,501 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 53,5;4.575 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  111 590.501 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 566,567 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546,547 

France,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 524-526 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass 219,220.552-555,646,670,712,736,737 

Freeport  (111.)  High  School  (day  cooperative  school) 692,593,600. 720 

Fulling  (textile  mill),  course  In,  Lowell  ( Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Furniture  making,  course  in,  Glen  way  Industrial  Classes,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School  District, 
Boston,  Mass 694,595 

G. 

Garment  cutting,  course  in,  Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa 670, 571 

Gas  and  gasoline  engineers,  course  of  instruction — 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass 652-555 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rcx;hester(N.Y.) 664,565 

Technical  Evening  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 614,015 

General  Electric  (^.  apprenticeship  schoob,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  West  Lynn,  Mass 167-169 

640-642,706-709 


OeorgaV.  CtwionCo.  »ppf™tlcfahlpjchool,  PliUadBlpMB,  Pa ITS,  6«2, 706,  TOO 

G«maiir.  nleclad  blbHoeiuiby  dd  mdusuial  ediiratkHi S26-IW 

^,_, . -■— -ninEdeiitilB  mill), com™  In, LowBl](M«as.)T8«llB  School «M,«» 

I  in,  LuH'rence  {Mara.)  Industrial  Schoal WQ.eOj 

„ _   ..     »,Pb W. 45-SO. 670, sn, 850, «8iil«,7S  1-763 

Olila'  Indusmol  icboolB.  dtscrlpt  ton  ol 33, 24,  MI-307 

Chicago  (m,)Oirls*  Trade  School MS 

CinclonBtl  (Ohio)  E™iiinK  School 301,305 

ClEira  do  Htrseh  Trade  School,  New  Yorlt,N.Y 2S3-280 

Dreiel  InstiCuU  □/  Art,  SclcDce,  uid  Induatiy:  Diriment  ol  Domestic  AiU,  Philadelphia, 

Fa 298,199 

Eventog  High  School  tor  Womei,Phlladelphla,Pa 30S 

nirts'-fiadeSchool,  Boston,  Mass 99,278-281 

HebrewTechnicelBcbooHorGlrla,  New  York,  N.Y 290-293 

High  School  ol  Practical  Arts   ~  "  

]eviab  Kitchen  Gardeti  A"~ 
—     ■  ----ji  Trade  Bchoo" 


unret  Uorrbon  Cunegie 
Kbanics'  Institute  ot  Ruch 


anics'  Institute  ot  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Milwaukee  (Wls.>Bchoolo(  Trades  lor  Oliu -ea 

New  Yorlc(N.Y.)EveninK  High  SchooUor  Women 303.304 

Pascal  Institute.  New  York,  N.Y 2Srp,2S7 

Prallln'itnule:  School  o(  Household  SclencB  and  Arts,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 293-298 

Schoal  ol  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art.  Rochesler.N,  Y 307 

Temple  Unlveraily:  Deparlmenlot  Domestic  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa 299 

Washington  Irving  High  School.  New  York,  N.y 302,303 

Girls'  Trade  Educaiion  League  ot  Boston  [vocallonal  guidance) tts-AbB 

Book  blndhig,  bulletin 4&3-4Je 

Dretsmakhig.  huilelln 4u-44g 

"'"■ ■--"---  t»Ai3 

H,aSi,SK,ti! — 


Glenwood.  111.,  Illinois  Manual  Tralnlnc  Farm 39,89, 90,S50,M1,C4S, 668, 712,735 

GlOTe  maklnK.coutse  Id,  Vocational  Saiool.GloversvUle.N.Y 014,815 


rinduslrialschools.'dpi 


iRKluct,  and  source  of  malerlal  lor  practice  workcHblelV). 


-- (S«  Painting  an_„ , 

Orand  Trunk  Ry,  Bj-stemapprentlcestiip schools... 
Great  Britain,  selecleil  blhliograph;  on  Industrial  ed 


'a.)  Normal  and  AgrlcollDra]  Instllule 

inganil  carriage  trimming,  course  in,  TiiskegecC^ 


HighSrhQoliAltoona.Pa 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Indu<>irlnl  school  (Negro),  Lawrencevil 


elirewEdlication'SorWyipMiBdrtphtoVPft.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'....' 

ehrewTpchnlmllnsllIute.  New  York,  N.Y 39.77-s 

ehrev  Trohnkal  School  for  niilii,  New  York,  N.  Y 290-29 

enrirtlaTradenphooKNegraVNeiryaTk.y.Y 

fgh  IndattrW  School  (evrnlne).  Dayton,  Ohio 

Igh  Point  (Jl.r.)  Normal  and  IndnsirlalSi'hooKNeEro) 

Igh  Si'honl  ol  Practical  Arts  (clrfe),  Boston,  Mass 29 

orar*  Mann  (branch  I  School  IcarpentiTs' npprentirm),  Chlraeo,  III 

onipshoeliig,    (Sit  Bla'ksinllhini,  whpelwrtKhting.  and  hop**hoeing.) 

ours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  B'ork  and  to  practice  (Table  I,  pari)  .. 

IndusVlal 'school  rrtnv school) fil1,81 


Illlnoli Manual  Training  Farm,  nimvrood.III...., 

Incorporalnllndrpendrntlnduitlrislsrhools 

Inilependent  Incorporateil  Industrial  schools -- --,---.- ._ -----,--.  _...._..__ 

Independent  Industrial  schools,  Mii-nai-hselta 19.32.  «.Vina 

IndianinduBtriol5phools,dP»Tlptionol 2i.,Tt7-3« 

Thomas  Indian  School.  <'atlarangu3  Indian  Reservation,  IroRUoKN.Y 347. 3U 

UnlWdStatealndlanSc---'  " -"--  '-  ™.  n.- 


Dispositloa  ol  product 
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lostniment  maklnff.  course  in— 

General  Electric  Co.,  apprenticeship  school,  West  Lynn,  Mass. M) 

Hebrew  Technical  Instilnte,  New  York.  N.  Y 560,5(1 

Interior  deocHnting,  coarse  in,  Central  Evening  Industrial  School,  Boston,  ICaas 504,505 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa 352-354 

International  Harvester  Co.,  apprenticeship  school ,  Chicago,  ni 173,  <B8, 708^  707 

IntematioiuU  Tyiwgraphical  Union  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing,  Chicago,  flL  (oorreapondenoe 

school) 355,356 

Ironwork  (machine-shop  practice  and  tool  making),  coutm  in,  Springflald  Vocational  School,  Spring 

field,  lifass 606,609 

Iroquois,  N.  Y.,  Ttiomas  Indian  School,  Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservation 347, 

348, 615, 617, 6C9, 698, 724. 786, 787 

Italian  Evenhig  Trade  School  (hidustrial),  New  York,  N.  Y 225, 277, 560, 561, 648, 074,  n4, 744 

Italy,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 532 

J. 

James  Otis  School  (carpenters'  apprentices),  Chicago,  HI 206,200,590^501,690,720 

Janitorial  work,  course  m— 

Henrietta  Trade  School  (Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y 560,561 

Industrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y 616,617 

Japan,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 532 

Jewelry  making,  course  in— 

Evenhig  Technical  School,  Providwjce,  R.  1 630,631 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  1 578,579 

Sara  A.  Fawcett  Drawing  School,  Newark,  N.  J 612,613 

Jewelry  making.    {Sre  also  Watchmaking,  etc.) 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 299, 

290, 566, 567.640, 678, 716, 7« 

Joinery  and  cablnetmaking,  course  in,  Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 564.565 

Joinery,  course  in,  Fofe  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprentice  school,  Qulncy,  Mass 6tt 

Jute  and  hemp  yams,  twines,  and  webblne,  courses  In  occupations  in  the  manufiibcture  of,  Ludlow 
ManufEicturmg  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Ludlow,  Mass 630 

K. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  American  College  of  Dressmaking  (correspondence) 360 

Kansas,  laws  rBlaiing  to  Industrial  education 501,502 

KnighUtown,  Ind.,  Soldiers' and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana. 502,603,665,690,730 

Knitting,  course  In— 

LowbU  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

New  Bedlbrd  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,007 


Ladies' tailoring,  coone  in,  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Indoitilal Inatitate  (Negro) 546,547 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago.  HI 590-003,655,600,720,774 

Lakeside  Press  apprenticeship  school,  Chicago,  111 178,179,630,706,707 

Lancaster,  N.  Y.— 

Industrial  Department,  public  schools 616,617,660,098,724,787 

Vocational  schools  (public  Industrial) 114 

Lancaster,  Pa..  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania 566,667,640,680,716,740 

Lathing.    (See  Bricklaving,  etc.) 
Laundry  work,  course  in— 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  0 586,587 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm,  Glen  wood.  Ill 550,561 

Snow  Hill  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 544,545 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana,  Knlghtstown,  Ind 502,598 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Normal,  Ala 584,585 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroouols,  N.  Y 616,617 

Tuskegne  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546,5^ 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 344.626,627 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (indenendent) 100, 104» 60O-603, 657, 692, 723, 777, 77S 

Lawrence  ( Mass.)  Industrial  Sctiool  (textile  department) 254, 265 

LawrencevUle,  Va.,  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 335,336,582,583,666,718,705-767 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education- 
Connecticut 501 

Kansas 501,502 

Maine 50« 

Maryland 502,503 

Massachusetts 503-506 

Michigan 506 

New  Jersey 506-508 

New  York 509,510 

Ohio 5» 

Oregon 510 

Wisconsin 510-51* 

Legislation  relating  to  Industrial  education,  discussion  of 31-33 

Lewis  Institute  (cooperative  half-time  school),  Chicago,  lU 40,194-198,550,551,645,666,712,734,735 

Lincoln  High  School  (Negro),  Fort  Smith,  Ark 584, 585, 663, 688,  nO,  768 

Lithographing,  course  in,  National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind 552, 50 

Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Evening  High  and  Trade  School  (vocational)..  231,232,616,617,650,608,725,787 
Loom  fixing,  course  in — 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River,  Fall  River,  Mass 566.500 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  TextUe  School 606,607 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  1 578,570 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School  (evening  classes) 251-253,604,605,667,004,722,778,770 

Ludlow  (Mass.)  Manu&cttiring  Co.  (apprenticeship  school) 256,257,639,706,707 
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Ifadiine^qp  practice,  coarse  in—  Page. 

Albert  G.  Lane  Teohnical  High  School,  Chicago,  lU 500,591 

Armstrong  Manoal  Training  School  (Negro).  Washington,  D.  0 586^589 

Central  Evening  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 594, 595 

Chicopee(Mass.)  Industrial  School 506,597 

Evening  Indastrial  School,  Cambridge,  Mass 596, 597 

Evening  School  of  Trades,  Springfield,  Mass 608,609 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  High  School 600,601 

High  School,  Altoona,  Pa *. 626,627 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  111 690.591 

Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Evening  High  and  Trade  School 610,617 

LoweU  (Mass.)  TextUe  School 604,605 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School,  WaslUngton,  D.  C 588,589 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,607 

Newton  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Science  and  Technology,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 558,559 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111 592,593 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain,  C^nn 119 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Technical  High  School 620,621 

Technical  Evening  High  School,  BufEalo,N.  Y 614,615 

Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624,625 

Trade  School  of  Yonkers(N.Y.) 622,623 

Machinist,  The,  bulletin  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston 425-429 

Machinists,  course  of  instruction— 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 558,559 

Beverly  (Mass.)  Independent  Industrial  School 594,595 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Techinal  and  Trade  School 612,613 

Brown  6i  ShBipe  Manufacturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Providence,  R.  I „       643 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  u>prentloeshlp  school,  Detroit,  Mkn 641 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 73,548,549 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 53,574,575 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticeship  school,  Elizabethport,  N.  J 636 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  apprenticeship  school,  Oelwetn,  Iowa 636 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Continuation  School 622,623 

DavldRanken,Jr.,Schoolof  Mechanical  Trades,  St  Louis,  Mo 556,557 

Delaware^  Hudson  Co.  apprentiooshipschools 636 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 630 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art.  Silence,  and  Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa 668-^71 

ErieR.  R.  apprentioesnip  schools 636 

Evening  Tecnnlcal  School,  Providence,  R.  1 630, 631 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  High  School 600,601 

Fore  River  Shipbuildmg  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Quincy,  Mass 640 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass 554,555 

Freeportjm.)  High  School 592,593 

General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Schenectady .  N.  Y 642 

General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  WestLjmn,  Mass 640 

George  V.  CressonCo.  apprenticeship  school,  Philadelphia,  Pa 642 

Girard  CoUegB,  Philadelpnia,  Pa 570,571 

Grand  Trunk  Rv.  apprenticeship  school.  Battle  Creek,  Mich 636 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318,582,583 

High  Industrial  School,  Dayton,  Ohio 624,625 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm,  Glenwood,  111 550,551 

International  Harvester  Ck).  school,  Chicago,  111 638 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  oiNew  London  (Conn.) 548,549 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 564,665 

Metal  Trades  Employers'  School  (operated  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Bridgeport,  Conn 638 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  School  of  Trades  for  Boys 632-635 

National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind 552,553 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 666, 567 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Rhode  Island  School  of^Dcsign,  Providence,  R.  L 578,579 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  apprenticeship  school.  New  York,  N.  Y 642 

Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  schools 638 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus,  Oa 588,689 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa 630, 631 

Solvay  (N.  x .)  Process  Co.  apiMt^nticeship  school 642 

Bpring^Garden  Institute.  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn 684-587 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 586,587 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,619 

Tbaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa 566, 567 

Technical  High  School,  Providence,  R.I 632.033 

Trade  School,  Sa^naw  (East  Side),  Mich 608,609 

Tuskegee  (AlaO  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Nocto) 646,547 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  Ricnmond,  Va 582, 583 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Wilmerdlng,  Pa 643 

Westingbouse  Electric  6c  Manuiacturing  Ck).  apprenticeship  school,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa 642 

WiUiamaon  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa. 576,577 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Trade  School 608,009 

Madison,  Wis.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension  Division  (correspondence  school) 355 

Mainfr— 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 502 

State  oommiBsion  for  the  study  of  industrial  education 384 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y 267-278,618,619,660,608,725,788 

Dressmaking  department 270-272.613,619,660,788 

Milhnery  department 272.273,618,619,660,788 

Novelty  department 273,278,618,619,660,788 

Power  sewing-machine  operating  department 272,618,619,660,788 
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Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth,  Borden  town,  N.  J 610, 611, 658,696, 723. 783 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  of  New  London  (Conn.) 39, 76,77,548, 549, 645, 6(36,711, 734 

Manual  training,  purpose  of.  as  differing  from  that  of  industrial  education 14 

Manual  training  schools,  lack  of  standardization  of  trade  instruction  in 15 

Manual  training  scboolo,  not  covered  by  present  report 16 

Manufacturers'  Association  appreniceship  school,  Bridgeport,  Conn 181 ,  638, 706, 707 

Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School  (evening  courses),  Pittsburg,  Pa 305-307,572,573,651,684,717,755 

Maryland— 

I       Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 502, 503 

^       State  commission  for  the  study  of  industrial  education 381. 382 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  Md 552,553,646.668,712 

MayesTlUe  (S.  C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 334,580,581 

Masonry,  course  in— 

•  u      Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602. f03 

^     Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) f61,565 

Massachusetts- 
Independent  industrial  schools 19,32,95-106 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 503-505 

State  commission  for  the  study  of  industrial  education 379-381 

State  system  of  public  industrial  schools 96-106 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass. .  554,555,  .670,712, 737 
Massachusetts,  public  industrial  schools,  description  of— 

Beverly  Industrial  School  (day,  independent) 98,99 

Boston  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding  (day,  independent) 98, 99 

Brockton  Industrial  School  (evening,  independent) 103 

Cambridge  Evening  Industnal  School  (independent) 103 

Central  Evening  Industrial  School  of  Boston  (independent) 103 

Chicopee  E  vening  Industrial  School  (independent) 103, 104 

Glrb'  Trade  School  of  Bocton  (day,  Independent) 99 

Hyde  Park  E venine  Industrial  School  (independent) 104 

Lawrence  Industrial  School  (day,  independent) 100 

Lawrence  Industrial  School  (evening,  mdependent) 104 

Montague  Industrial  School  (day,  indepenaent) 100, 101 

Natiek  Industrial  School  (evening,  independent) 104 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School  (day,  independent) 101 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School  (evening,  ijidepenaent) 104.105 

Newton  Evenine  Independent  Industrial  School 105 

Newton  Industrml  School  (day,  independent) 101 

Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School  of  Industries  (day,  independent) 101 

Somerville  Industrial  School  (day,  independent) 101,102 

Taunton  Industrial  School  (evening,  independent) 105 

Walpole  Industrial  School  fevening,  independent) 105 

Worcester  Industrial  School  (evenmg,  independent) 105 

Worcester  Trade  School  (day,  independent) 102 

Material  for  practice  work,  source  of,  product,  and  advisory  and  governing  boards  (Table  IV) 710-727 

Mavcsville  (8.  C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 334, 580, 581, 652, 686,  HS,  762, 763 

Mckinley  Manual  Training  School  (e\^ening,  industrial),  Washington,  D.  C 238-240, 

588  589  654  688  719  771 .  77* 

Mechanics'  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (evening  industrial  school) !...!...!...'... .  '242,' 243 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y 60-72,564,565,049,676,678,715,746-748 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.):  Cooperative  part-time  school 205 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.):  Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  (girls) 299, 649 

Metal  trades,  course  in- 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 558.559 

I>ewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111 550. 551 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,607 

Metal-trados  Employers'  Apprenticeship  School,  Bridgeport.  Conn 181,638, 706, 707 

Metal  work,  elementary  (macliine-shop  bench  work),  course  in,  Quincy  School,  Bostxm,  Mass 596,597 

Met  hod  of  securing  data  for  present  report 14 

Michigan- 
Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 506 

State  commission  for  the  stud v  of  industrial  education 384-386 

Mill  hands,  course  of  instruction,  New  York  (Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Milliiiorv,  course  in — 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Nccto),  Washington,  D.  C 586-589 

Avery  College  Training  School  (Ne^o),  Pittsburg,  Pa 572, 573 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Trainmg  School  (Negro),  PhUadelphia,  Pa 508, 560 

Brookh-n  (N.Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 614,615 

Camcgio  Technical  Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa 572, 573 

Chicago  (IIU  Girls' Trade  School 550,551 

Cinclmiftt i  Evening  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 622, 623 

Claflin  University  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  S.  C 580. 581 

Clara  de  H  irsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 558,559 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa 568-571 

Girls'  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 594  595 

Hebrew  Education  Socictv,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570, 571 

Henrietta  Trade  School  (>;egro).  New  York,  N.  Y 560,561 

HigliSchoolof  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass 696,597 

Industrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro).  New  York,  N.  Y 616,617 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  'I^rade  Scliool  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 566, 567 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  600, 601 

Long  Island  City  (N .  Y. )  Evening  High  and  Trade  School 616, 617 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Gh-ls,  New  York,  N.Y 618, 619 

Mayesvllle  (S.  C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 580,581 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 664.565 

M il waukee  ( W is. )  School  of  Trades  for  Girls 634. 635 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Columbus,  Miss 610. 611 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,607 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 556,557 
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Millinery,  oonrse  in— Concluded. 

Preparatory  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 662,563 

School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art,  Rochester,  N.  Y 620, 621 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Normal,  Ala 584, 585 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Technical  High  School. 620,621 

Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624,625 

Temple  Unlversltv,  Philadelphia,  Pa 672, 573 

Tuslcegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 646,547,644 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.  C 580, 581 

Mininery,  vocational  guidance  bulletin  on.  by  Girls'  Trade  Education  League  of  Boston 449-452 

MlUlnery.    (See  also  Dressmaking  and  millinery.) 

Millwrigbting,  course  in,  Oeorge  v.  (Bresson  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Philadelphia,  Pa 642 

MlUwrightlng.    (See  aUo  Carpentry  and  millwrighting.) 

Mllwaiikee  (Wis.)  School  of  Trades  for  Boys 134-137,242,632-635,663,704,705,727,798,799 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  School  of  Trades  for  Girls 282,634,635,663,704,705,727 

Mining,  course  in,  Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School,  PlattevUle,  Wis 634, 635 

MissL«islppi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Columbus,  Miss 610, 611, 696, 697, 723, 782 

Mixing  and  oiling  (textile  mill),  course  In,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604, 605 

Molding,  course  to— 

A merican  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  dc  Western  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 630 

Erie  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

General  Electric  (^.apprenticeship  school,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 642 

General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  West  Lynn.  Mass 641 

George  V.  Cresson  Co.  apprenticesnlp  school,  Phllaaelpnla,  Pa 642 

Glrartl  College,  Philadelphia.  Pa 570,571 

National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind 552, 553 

New  York  Cientral  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  A Itoona,  Pa 637 

R.  Hoe  61  Co.  apprenticeship  school.  New  York,  N.  Y 642 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  H igh  School,  Chlcsftgo.  Ill 592. 593 

Montague  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (day  independent) 100, 101 

Mule  spinning,  course  in— 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Mass.) 598. 599 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602. 603 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604, 605 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606, 007 

N. 

Napping  (textile  mills),  course  In,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Natlck  TMass.)  Industrial  School  (evening  independent) 104 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  attitude  and  activities  of,  on  industrial  education 399-405 

National  Lea^e  for  Industrial  Education,  attitude  and  activities  of,  on  industrial  education 400, 407 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  attitude  and  activities  of,  on  Indus* 

trial  education 405, 406 

National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind 39, 64-69, 55(Ki53, 646, 668, 669, 712. 730 

Negro  Industrial  schools,  description  of 24,25,309-330 

Alcorn,  (Miss.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 331. 332 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa 329, 330 

Claflln  Unlversltv,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 334. 335 

Hampton  ( Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 314-323 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School 333 

Mayesville  (S.  C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute 334 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Lawrenceville,  Va 335, 336 

Snow  Hill  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 327. 32S 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Normal,  Ala 312. 333 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 3J3, 327 

Voorhees  Industrial  School,  Denmark,  S.  C 335 

Watchman  Industrial  School,  Providence.  R.  I ^ 330.331 

Netherlands,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 532, 533 

Newark   N   J  — 

Newark  Technical  School 121 ,  123, 010-613. 658. 696, 697, 723. 783 

Sara  A.  Fawcett  Drawing  School 012, 613, G5h,  69S,  699, 723. 783 

Warren  Street  Elementary  Industrial  School 612, 613,69H. 724, 7S3 

New  Betlford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (independent) 101,104, 105. lim),607, 657. 694, 695, 722, 779. 780 

New  Bedford  (Mass. )  Textile  School  (independent,  incorporated).  249, 251 , t.Ofi.  (507. 657, 094, 605, 722, 780, 781 

New  Britain  (Comi.)  State  Trade  School 119,120,586,587,053,688,689,719,769 

New  Jersey- 
Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 506-508 

Public  Industrial  Schools,  Newark  Technk-al  School 121-123 

State  commission  for  the  studj^  of  industrial  education 3S2-3S4 

State  system  of  public  industrial  schools 120-123 

New  London,  Conn.,  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School 39, 76, 77, 54»*, 549, 645, 66<i, 667, 711, 734 

New  South  Wales,  selected  bibliography  on  inclust  ri.il  education 533 

Newton  (Mass.)  Evening  Independent  Industrial  School 105 

Newton  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (day  independent) 101,000,007,657,694,723,781 

New  York— 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 500, 5 10 

State  system  of  public  industrml  schools lO'V-115 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 147-154,637, 70ti,  707 

New  York  N.  Y. 

Baron'deHirsch  Trade  School 39,84, 85, .558,559,647,672,673,714,741, 742 

Clara  de  Hlrsch  Tra<le  School 283-*28*), 558, 559, 647, 672, 673, 7 14, 742 

Columbb  Tniversity,  Extension  Evening  Courses  of  Teachers*  College 244,245 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute 39,77-80,558-561,647,672,714,742,743 

Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls 290-293,560,561,647,674,676,714,743,744 

Henrietta  Trade  School  (Negro) 560,561,648,674,675,714 

Italian  Evenhig  Trade  School 225-227,560,561,648,674,675,714,744 
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New  York,  N.  Y.-Conduded.  ♦ 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Olrls 207-278,618,619,660,608,000,725.788 

Mechanics'  Institute  (evening  industrial) 212,248 

New  Yorlc  Evening  High  School  for  Women 303, 304 

New  York  Industrial  Evening  School  (Yocational,  mostly  Negro) 232,616,617,660,608,060,725,787 

New  York  Trade  School W,  81-84, 562, 563, 648, 674, 675, 714, 744-746 

Pascal  InsUtute  (girls' school) 288,287.568,563,648,676,677,715 

PrcMTatory  Trade  School 227-230,562,563,648,676,677,715,744 

R.  Koe  &  Co.  apprenticeship  school 174, 175, 642. 708, 7t)9 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School 224.225,564.665,648,676,677,715.744 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School 618,619,660,700,701,725,788.780 

Vocational  guidance  in 412-419 

Vocational  School  for  Bo\'s 140,141,618,619,660,700,701,725 

Washington  Irvhig  High  School  (girls; 302. 303, 618, 619, 660, 700, 701, 725, 7S0 

New  York  State,  Tocational  schools  (pubUo  industrial) 105-115 

Albany 11(V-112 

BuHak) 114,115 

GloversviUe 112,113 

Hudson 113,114 

Lancaster J 14 

New  York 140,141 

Rochester 109-110 

Schenectady 14 

Yonkera 113 

New  Zealand,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 533 

Normal  (Ala.)  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro  industrial). .  332,333,584,585,688.719, 768 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 222-224. 556. 5d7. 646, 670. 671, 706, 707, 713, 737, 738 

North  End  Union  School  of  Printing  (apprenticeship  school),  Boston,  Mass 179, 180, 639, 706. 707 

Novelty  and  sample  mounting,  course  in,  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Giris,  New  York,  N.  Y.  273, 618,619 

O. 

Ohio,  laws  relating  to  industrial  education 510 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  (evenhig  industrial  school). .  216-218,566,567,649,678,716,740 

Oiling  and  mixing  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604, 605 

Omaha,  Nobr.,  Union  Pacific  Educational  Bureau  of  Information  (correspondenoe  school) 356-368 

Optics,  course  in.  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111 550,551 

Orangeburg,  8.  C.,  Clafiin  University  t Negro  industrial) 334,335,680,581,652,686,687,718,763,764 

Oregon,  laws  relating  to  industrial  education ^ 510 

P. 


Painting  and  decorating,  course  in.  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Trade  School 562,563 

Painting  and  graining,  house,  course  in,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  Sdiool  of  Applied  Industries, 
Pittsburg,  Pa 66,576,577 


Painting  and  paper  hanging,  course  in — 

National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind 552,553 

Soldiers' and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana.  Knlghtstown,  Ind 592,503 

Painting,  carriage,  course  in,  ClaOin  University  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  S.  C 580,581 

Painting,  course  in — 

Alcorn  (Miss.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro) 610,611 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Chicago  Great  Western  R/.  apprenticeship  school,  Oelwein,  Iowa 636 

Claflln  Universltv  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  8 .  C 580,581 

Delaware  &  Huoson  Co.  apprenticeshlpschools 636 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318,582,583 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  industrial  Scnool  (Negro),  Lawrenceville,  Va. 582,583 

Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  schools 638 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.  Y 616,617 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Fainting,  fresco,  course  in,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 558,569 

Painting,  house  and  carriage,  course  in— 

TusKegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546,547 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 626,627 

Painting,  house  and  sign,  course  in— 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 558,559 

David  Ranken,  Jr..  School  of  Mechanical  Trades.  St.  Louis,  Mo 566,557 

Evenhig  Trades  Schools,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,629 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Normal,  Ala 584,585 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 342,343 

Fainting,  house,  carpentry,  and  cabinetmaking,  course  in.  Manual  Training  and  Indusblal  School 
forColored  Youth,  Bordentown,  N.  J 1 610,611 

Painting,  sign,  course  In— 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 576,577 

Italian  Evenhig  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 660,561 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y) 664,565 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Trade  School 562.563 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 558,569 

Paper  hanging.    (See  Painting  and  paper  hanging.) 

Pascal  Institute  ((flrls' school).  New  York,  N.Y 286,287,562,663,648,676,677,715 

Paterson(N.  J.)  SUk  Textile  Institute 249,258,259 

Pattern  making  and  foundry  work,  course  in.  High  School,  Altoona,  Pa 626,627 

Pattern  making  and  molding,  course  in,  LawTence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 600, 601 

Pattern  making  and  wood  turning,  course  in— 

Armstrong  Manual  Trainhig  school  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  C 686,587 

SynKJuse(N.  Y.)  Tcchnkal  High  School 620,621 
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Pattern  making,  course  in^ 

Albert  G.LaneTechnicalHigh  School.  Chicago,  111 590,591 

American  Locomotive  Ck>.  apprenticesnln  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Brooklyn(N.Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 612,613 

Brovm  &  Sharpe  Mauulacturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Providence,  R.  1 643 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts , 73,648,549 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  Schoolof  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 53,574,575 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticesnip  school.  Elizabethport,  N.J 636 

Chic^o  Great  Western  Ry.  apprenticeship  school,  Oelwein,  Iowa 636 

CincinJaati  ( Ohio)  Continuation  School 622, 623 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Trades  School 624,625 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Erie  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Evening  Technical  School,  Providence,  R.I 630, 631 

Evening  Trades  Schools,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628. 629 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  II  ich  School 600,601 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Quincy,  Mass 640 

FreeportaU.)  High  School 592,593 

General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 642 

General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  W  est  Lynn,  Mass 641 

George  V.  Cresson  Co.  apprenticesnip  school,  Philadelphia,  Pa 642 

Grand  Trunk  Ry.  aporenticeship  school,  BaUle  Creek,  Mich 636 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.Y 560,561 

High  Industrial  School,  Dayton,  Ohio 624,625 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  lU 590.591 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester,  (N.  Y.) 564, 565 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  School  of  Trades  tor  Boys 632-636 

National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  lud , 550, 551 

Newton  (Mass. )  Industrial  School 606, 607 

New  York  Ontral  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Trade  Sc-hool 562.563 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio 566, 567 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Trades  School 626,627 

Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 658.559 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Providence,  R.I 578, 579 

R.  Hoe  <t  Co.  apprenticeship  school.  New  York,  N.  Y 642 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111 592, 593 

Santa  Fe  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 638 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus,  Ga 588, 589 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 119,586.587 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 618, 619 

TechnlcalEvenhigHighSchool,  Burfalo,  N.  v.. 614,615 

Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624.625 

Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa 566. 567 

Trade  School  of  Yonkers  (N.Y.) 622,623 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Virginia  Mechanics' Institute.  RicnmoDd,  Va 682. 5S3 

Vocational  School  for  Boys,  New  York.  N.Y 618.619 

Western  Electric  C!o.  apprenticeship  school.  Chicago,  111 639 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Ck>.  apprenticeship  school,  Wilmerding,  Pa 643 

Westfnghouse  Electric  &  Manmacturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  East  Pittsburg.  Pa 642 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa '. 576. 577 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Trade  School 606.609 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.  school,  Stamford,  Ck>nn .* 638 

^ttem  making,  fon^g,  and  machine  construction,  course  hi,  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Industry,  Phlladojphia,  Pa 668-571 

Pattern  making.    (See  aUo  Carpcntrv  and  pattern  making.) 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  apprenticeship  schools,  Altoona,  Pa 160,161,637,706,707 

Peoria  (III.),  Bradlov  Polytechnic  Institute  (horologlcal  department) 550,551,645,668,669,712,735 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school 165 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Ck) 177 

Berean  Manual  Trahiing  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 329,330,568,509,649,680,681,716,749,750 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry:  Department  of  Domestic  Arts  (girls) 298, 

299, 568^71, 649, 650, 080, 681, 716, 750, 751 

Evening  High  School  for  Women 305 

E venfag  Trades  Schools,  No.  1  and  No.  2  (industrial) 233-235, 028, 629, 662, 702, 703, 727, 795, 796 

George  V.  Cresson  Co.  apprenticeship  school 175,642, 708, 709 

Glrard  College 39,45-50,570,571,650,682,710,751-753 

Hebrew  Education  Society 86-89,570,671,650,682,683,717 

Philadelphia  Trades  School 123-127,626-629,662,702,703,727,795 

Sprhig  Garden  Institute 670,571,650,082,683,717,753,754 

Temple  University:  Department  of  Domestic  Art  (girls) 299,572,573,650,682,717.754 

Philanthropic  industrial  schools,  description  of 18, 35-90 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School.  Now  York,  N.  Y 39,84,85 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 39,72-74 

CAmegio  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries.  Pittsburg,  Pa 39, 50-57 

David  Ranken,Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo 39,61-64 

Gh^rd  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 39,45-50 

Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa 40,80-89 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 39,77-80 

Illinois  Manual  Tralnbig  Farm,  Glenwood^  III 39,89,90 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  New  London,  Ckmn 89,76,77 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester,  N.Y 39, 69-72 

National  Trade  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind 30,64-69 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Trade  School 39,81-84 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y i...  39,57-01 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa 39, 41-45 

Wilmerdhig  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 39,72,74,75 
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Philanthropic  indostiial  schools,  tables  telatlng  to— 

Ciovermng  and  advisory  boards,  source  of  materials  for  practice  work,  and  product  (Table  IV).  710-71S 

Qualifications  of  teachers  of  practice  (Table  II) 644-652 

Shop  equipment  and  shop  practice  (Table  V) 728-767 

Traaes  ana  subjects  taught,  and  time  devotdd  to  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice  (Table  I). .  544-583 
Year  ofestablishment,  persons  accepted  as  pupils,  fees^etc.  (Table  III) 666-687 

Picking  and  carding,  course  in— 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River,  Mass 596,599 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Picking,  carding,  and  combing,  course  in,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  TextOe  School 606,607 

Picking  (textile  mills),  course  In,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

Pipe  fitting,  course  in- 
American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Erie  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

New  York  Central  Lines  appren  tioesh  Ip  schools 637 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Pittsburg,  Pa.— 

Avery  College  Trahiing  School  (Negro) 672, 673, 650, 682, 683,  HT,  754, 755 

Cameigie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries. . .  39,50-67,574-577,651,684,685,717,765-757 
Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School  (evening  courses) 305-307, 572, 573, 651, 684, 685, 717, 755 

Plan  or  arrangement  of  present  report 33 

Plastering,  course  in- 
Evening  Trades  Schools,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,629 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Trade  School 562,563 

Plastering.    (See  also  Bricklaying,  etc.) 

Plating,  course  in,  New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School 137-139,663,704, 705,727, 799 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  course  in,  Milwaukee  ( Wis.)  School  of  Trades  for  Boys. 634, 635 

Plumbingand  steam  fitting,  course  in- 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Quincy,  Mass 640 

Tuskegee  (AlaJ  Normaland  Inaustrial  Institute  (Negro) 546,547 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 343,626,627 

Plumbing  and  tinning,  course  in,  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Frandsoo,  Cal 548,519 

Plumbing,  course  In— 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 558,559 

Brooklvn(N.  Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 612,613 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 53, 574. 575 

David  Ranken.Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo 556,557 

Evening  School  of  Trades,  Springfield,  Mass 608.609 

Evening  Trades  Schools,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,629 

Hebrew  Education  Socletv,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

Long  Inland  City  (N.Y.)'Evening  High  and  Trade  School 616,617 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass. 554,555 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Technical  School,  Newark,  N.  J 612.618 

New  York  (N.  Y.j  Trade  School 562,563 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  andnnatl,  Ohio 666,567 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 558,559 

Preparatory  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 562.563 

Providence  (R.I.)  Evening  Technical  School 632.633 

St.  George's  Evening  School,  New  York.  N.  Y 564,565 

Shop  Scnool  (Lexington  Avenue),  Rochester,  N.  Y 620,621 

Bolvay  (N.  Y.)  Proc*»ss  Co. japprentlceshlp  school 643 

Stuvrcsnnt  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618.619 

Technical  Evening  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 614,615 

Trade  School  of  Yonkers(N.Y.) 622.623 

Vocational  School  for  Boys,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,619 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.  C 5S0.581 

Plumbing,  steam  and  gas  fitting,  course  in,  Glrard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570. 571 

Pottery,  course  In- 
North  Bennct  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 556.557 

Technical  High  School,  Cleveland.  Ohio 624,625 

Power  scwlne  machine  operating,  course  In— 

Bcrcan  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Philadelphia,  Pa 568,569 

Girls' Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 594.595 

Hebrew  Education  Socletv,  Philadelphia.  Pa 570,571 

Italian  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 560,561 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Gh-ls,  New  York,  N.  Y 272,618.619 

Practice,  qualifications  of  teachers  of  ( Table  II) 644-G63 

Practice,  shop,  and  shop  equipment  of  Industrial  schools  (Table  V) 728-799 

Practice,  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work,  hours  per  week  given  tx>each(TabIeI) 544-643 

Practice  work,  source  of  materials  for,  governing  and  advisory  boards,  and  product,  of  Industrial 
schools  (Table  IV) 710-727 

Pratt  Inst itute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 39, 57-61 

Pratt  Institute: 

School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  (glrb),  Brooklyn, N.Y.  293-298, 556,  .W7, 647, 672, 673, 713, 739, 740 
School  of  Science  and  Technology,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 556-660,647,672,673,713,740,741 

Preparatorv  Trade  School  (evening  Industrial),  New  York,  N.  Y 227-230,562,563,648,676,677,715,744 

Prt^sing,  shearing,  and  brushing  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Printing,  course  in— 

Boston  (Mass.)  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding 504,595 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 614,615 

Claflln  University  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  S.  C 580,581 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Trades  School 624,625 

Elementary  Industrial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624,625 

Evening  Trades  School,  No.  1,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,620 

Glrard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 670,571 
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Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  aaH  Agticultantl  Ingtllotc  (NterOBod  IndloD). S19,E83,KI 

IllinolsMaQUBlTialDingFBrni,  (.kowood.IU Rwi  ui 
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oatlanal  Typagrapfaloil  Union  Coihm  oIIdsIiucIIod  In  Fitntlox,  C 

^Bveulogfrado  School,  New  York,  N.Y 

Lakeside  PrmjAppraatiCMblp&cbool.Cnicuo.UL 

National  Trade  (k'hool,lDdluiapa11s,Ind 

Nenton  (Uus.)  lodusttlal  BotMOl 

New  Yotit{S.V.)  Trade  School 

NorthBennftSlreellndiEtrialSchool,  Boa  Ion,  Mass 

North  End  Union  i^clioal  of  Printing  (apprcnlJceshlp),  Boston,  Has*. . . 


et.  PaulNuniiBl  and  Industrial  ScboolJNtgTO),  LawrBniSTllle,  Vs., 


»  VocnllooalSobwrl.  Piiffalo, 


rr 


Bnow  Hill  (Ala.)  Nornmland  Industrial  Institute  (Necro) 

Boldltrs-BDdelitloiB' Orpluuis' Home  of  Indiana,  Knigblatown,  lad 

floldlera' Orphans' Industrial  School, Scotland,  Pa ._., 

State  Agricultural  and  UectianloalCollfgeCNcgra),  Normal,  Ala 6S4, 

Tiukegee  (All,,)  Normal  and  Industrial  InslltuM  (Negro) U«. 

United  Stat»slnrilaoBclicol,(.'arllBlt,  Pa 3U, — 

Voorbees  Industrial  e4'hoollN«ro),n«nmark,S.C 

WawhmaD  lodusliial  School  (N^gro),  ProTldence,  B  I 


rintlng.    (5»aLwConiposltlonand  prm 


.  ...    .    .. disposition o( ».30 

material  for  tiradlce  vork.  covernlngand  advisory  Inaidi  (Table  IV) "'"  ~™' 


,.  B7S.S7B,flSl,fl8«, 
..  JI»,187,193,194,(B3,(B3,J1H, 
.  330,I31,S>g,ST9,Ul,eM,«87, 


134-137 
113-m 
138,140 


NevJcTM! 130-10 

New  York KH-IU 

PnUle  tndustrlal  schoolB,  tables  relating  to— 

Oovenilne  and  adTleor;  boaida,  source  or  materials  larpnDtIc««DTk,andprodnct(TablaIV)  71ft-T37 

QoaliaralkinsofteBchersoIpracllce  (Table  II) K3-ea 

Shopeqolpmentand  shop  practice  (Table  V) TW-TSS 

Tndea  and  aublecta  taiighl,  end  time  devoted  to  schoolrwrn  work  and  to  praclioe  (Table  I). . .  GS4-au 
V — ^..^i.ii.i 1 IS  accepted  as  pupils,  ft —  -•-  '■^-"-  '"'  •"-  ■~ 


Qualtficatkmi  of . 
Qulnc;,  Mass..  Fc 
Qulncj- "-"■"'  '-■■ 


■r  School  (day  school),  BosUui,Uas9 MB,  137, «9e,ea%W3, 731,779 


aOway  apprenticeship  schools,  deacrlptloD  of UT-IM 

Alabama  Great  Southern  B.  II.,  Blrmln^iam,  Ala IM 

■  ~    1,  ol  New  Jersey,  Elitabetbport,  N.  J 1M,I« 


Chicago  Oreal  Weslem  Ry.,  Oe 


Ey.(!l  localities).. 


re  A  Hudson  Co.  (3  lo , _._ 

re,  Lackawanna  itn'eileraB.B.  (3  locallUee) 147.lt 

R.{S  localities'  


PennsTlrania  R.  R^  At 

Pere  Hatquetta  B.  B 

St.  touis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R.. 


8jstem(Mlocallllaj) I47,1U-1M 

Southern  Ry.  (4  local lUes) — 

Union  Paclllc  System,  Omaha.  Nebr IBl, 

Railway  Signaling.  School  of,  Utfca,N.Y.«!omap«nlanoe) 3K, 

Rbodclsiond  School  of  Design  (e>*enlngschool),AoTldeDoe,R.  I STS,t79,Ul,am,718, 

B,  HoeACo.  apprenllceahlp  school.  New  York,  N.Y 174,17S,841,7tB,.v 

RichardT.  Crate  Technicaf  High  School,  Chicago,  in SW,S93,eS4, 6(0,73 

Richmond,  Ve.,VlrgmiaM(ehaninj'Ins(ltuW aM,Ma,SS2,S83, 662,886, 687,718, 7( 

RingsplnnbigandlwIsUDE.  comae  in.  New  Bedford  (ICaa.)  Textile  School SM.M 

Rtag  spinning,  course  In,  Cowdl  (Mara.)  Toitlle  Sc"— '  ~"  " 

"'-.p  uplnnlr.g,  twls-' ■■ ' 


"X-i 
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Rochester,  N.  Y. — 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester 89, 8^72,  l»,««,e7«-670, 715, 74^748 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester,  Department  of  Domestic  Sotence  and  Art  (giris) 299, 649 

School  of  Domestic  Scienoe  and  Domestic  Art  (girls) 907,620,621,661,700,701,725,789 

Sliop  School  (Lexington  Avenue,  day  school) 620,621,661,700,725,789,790 

Shop  School  (Washmgton  School,  day  school) 620,621,700,701,725.791 

Vocational  schools  (public  industrial) 100,110 

Bossia,  selected  bibllogrnphy  on  industrial  education 533 

8. 

Saginaw  (East  Side),  Mich.,  Trade  School 606,609,658,606,607,733 

St.  Albans,  Vt ,  apprenticeship  school  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system 159 

St  George's  Evening  Trade  Scliool  (Industrial),  New  York,  N.Y 224,225,564,565,648,676,677,715,744 

St.  Louu&San  Frandsoo  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school 165 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  David  Ranken,  Jr.,  school  of  Mechanical  Trades 89,61-64, 

190,205.556,557,646,670,671,713,7^,799 
St  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Lawrenceville,  Va...  335,336,582,583,686,607,718,765-767 
pf^Tl  Francisoo,  CaL^ 

Calilbniia  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 39.72-74,548,549,645,666,711,733,734 

WUmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts 39,72,74,76,548,549,645,666,667,711 

Santa  Fe  System^pprenticeship  schools 147,155-158,638,706,707 

Sara  A.  Fawoett  Drawing  School,  Newaric,  N.  J 612,613,658,608,699,723,783 

Saw  making,  course  in — 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Hirfi  School 600,601 

R.  Hoe  &  (>o.  apprenuoeship  school,  New  York,  N.  Y 642 

Sawmilllng,  oourse  In— 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normaland  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546,547 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.  C 580,581 


Sawmiliing.    (See  also  Carpentry  and  sawmilllng.) 

gQ^QQOctady  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Co.  apprentioeship  school 160,642,706,700 

Vocational  schoob  (public  faidustrial) 114,620,621,661,700,701,725 

Sdiool  of  Domeetk;  Science  and  Domestto  Art,  Rochester,  N.  Y 307,620,621,661,700,701,725,789 

Schools  and  institutions  included  in  report,  kind  of 16,17 

Scho^  included  in  present  report,  classification  of 17^18 

School  work  credited  on  apprentioeship,  persons  accepted  as  pupils,  foes,  etc  (Table  III) 664-709 

Scope  of  the  Investigation 14,16,17 

ScoUand,  Pa..  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial  School 139.140,630.631,663,702,708.727,796,797 

Scouring, carbonizing,  and  dusting  (textile  mill),  coarse  in.  Lawrence  (Man.)  Industrial  School.. .  602,603 

Scouring  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (BCass.)  Textile  School 6O«,605 

Scranton ,  Pa. ,  International  Correspondence  Schools 352-354 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus,  Ga 249» 257, 258, 588-691, 654, 690, 601, 710, 772, 773 

Seneca  Vocational  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 614,615,659,698,699,724,785 

Sewing  and  dressmaking,  oouise  in— 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa 572, 573 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 844,626-627 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro), Denmark,  S.  C 580,581 

Sewing,  oourse  in— 

Alcorn  (Mias.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro). 610,611 

Armstrong  Manual  TrainlngSchool  (Negro),  Wasliington,D.C 586-589 

Claflln  University  (NcCTo),  Orangeburg,  S.C 580,581 

Clara  de  Hlrsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 558,550 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

Elementary  Industrial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624, 625 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 566,567 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 566,567 

Mayesville  (8.  C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 580,581 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 564,566 

Pascal  Institute,  New  York.  N.  Y 562,563 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 556,557 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Lawrenceville,  Va 582, 583 

Snow  Hill  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 544, 545 

Soldiers' and  Sailors'  Orphans' Home  cf  Indiana,  Knightstown,  Ind 502,503 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Normal,  Ala 684, 585 

Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624,626 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Pa 572,573 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroauois.  N.Y 616, 617 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546,547 

Vocational  School,  Albany,  N.  Y ; 612,613 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Vocational  School 622,023 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Evening  High  School 586,587 

Sewing,  millinery,  and  laundering,  oourse  in,  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  for  (^ored 

Youtn,  Bordentown.  N.  J 610,611 

Shearing,  pressing,  and  brushing  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604, 605 

Sheet  metal  and  cornice  workers,  course  of  instruction,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Ap- 
plied Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 53,64,676,577 

Sheet-metal  pattern  working,  course  In,  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624,625 

Sheet-metal  working,  course  in- 
Evening  Trades  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,629 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  ap[M'entioe6hipsdiool,Quincy,  Mass 640 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass 554,555 

Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 554,555 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 558,550 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 664,565 

Sol  vay  (N.Y.)  Process  Co. ,  appren t Iceshi p  school 642 

Ship  fitters,  course  of  instruction,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass 640 

Siiipwrighting,  course  in,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  apprenticeship  school,  Quincv.  Mass,...        640 
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Bhoemaking.  course  in— 

Alcorn  (Miss.)  Anicultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro) 610,611 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 310,682,583 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro).  Normal,  Ala 584,585 

Tuskegee(AlaO  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 544,545 

UnitaiSUtes  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 343,626,627 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.C 580,581 

Shoe  repairing.   (5m  Cobbling.) 

Shop  equipment  and  shop  practice,  by  kind  of  school  and  by  States  (Table  V) 728-790 

Shop  school  (Lexington  Avenue),  Rochester,  N.Y 620,621,661,700,701,726,780,790 

Shop  school  (Washington  School),  Rochester,  N.Y 620,621,700,701,725,791 

Sign  painting,  course  in,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries 57 

Suver  plating,  course  in ,  Union  Pacific  R .  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

BilTersmithing  and  Jewelry,  course  In,  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arte, 

Baltimore,  Md 552,553 

SUvemnithlng,  course  in — 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Technical  School 632,633 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  L 578,570 

Bingehig  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Slashing,  spooling,  and  warping,  course  in  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  (Mass.)  School  of  Industries  (day  Indepratdent)..         101 

Snow  Hill  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial liistituie  (Negro  Industrial) 327,328, 

•  644,545,644,666,667,710,728,729 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana,  Knightstown,  Ind 502,593,655,600,601,720 

Soldiers'   Orphans'   Industrial  School,   Scotland,   Pa 130,140,630,631,663,702,708,727,706,707 

Bolvay  Process  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Solvay,  N.  Y 180,181,642,706,700 

SomerviUe  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (day  Independent) 101,102 

Sorting  (textile  mill)  course  In— 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

LoweU(Mass.)TextileSchool,  Lowell,  Mass. 604,606 

Southern  Railway  apprenticeship  schools. 166 

South  Manchester  (Conn  )  Evening  School  (evening  Industrial) 240,666,587,653,688,680,710,760,770 

Spinning  and  twlstlnK  (textile  miU)  course  in.  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,606 

Spinning  (textile  mill)  course  in,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 002,603 

Spooling  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School,  Lawrence,  Mass 602,603 

Spooling,  warping,  and  stashing,  course  in.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Evening  School  of  Trades 608,600,658,694,605,723 

Springfield  (Mass.  {Vocational  School 608,609,668,696,607,723 

Snrinff  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa 670,571,660,682,683,717,753,764 

Stamford  (Ck>nn. )  Yale  6i  Towne  Manufacturing  Ck>.  apprenticeship  school 174, 638, 706, 707 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  (Allege  (Negro  industrial)  Normal,  A  la.  332, 333, 584, 585, 688, 680, 710, 768 

State  commissions  for  study  of  industrial  education. 31,375-387 

Connecticut 378-379 

Maine 384 

Maryland 381,382 

Massachusetts 370-381 

Michigan. 384-386 

New  Jersey 882-384 

Wisconsin. 386,387 

State  systems,  iHiblic  industrial  schools 04-123 

State  Trade  School.  Bridgeport,  Conn 116-110,199,206,584,585,653,688,680,719,768 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain,  Conn. 119,120,586,567,653,688,689,719,760 

Stationary  engineers,  course  of  instruction- 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 63,574, 574-577 

DavidRankon,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo 566,557 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm,  Glenwood,  HL 550,550 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 666, 567 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Lawrenceville,  Va 582, 583 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana,  Knightstown,  Ind 602, 503 

Soldiers 'Orphans' Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa 630,631 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ciollege  (Negro)  Normal,  Ala 584, 585 

Stuvvesant  Eventag  Trade  School.  New  York,  N.  Y 618,610 

TusKegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546, 547 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 843,026,627 

WiUiamsonFreeSchoolof  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa. 578,670 

Steam  and  gasoline  engineering,  course  in.  New  Bedford  (Mass. )  Industrial  School 606, 607 

Steam  and  not- water  fitting,  course  In- 
Evening  Trades  SchoolNo.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,620 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Trade  SchooL 502,563 

Steam  engineering  and  electrical  work,  course  In— 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Mass) 598,500 

LoweU  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,607 

Steam  engineering,  course  in— 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro), Washington,  D.  C 686-580 

Brooklvn  (N.Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 614,615 

Central  Evening  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 594 ,  596 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass 562-555 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) ,....  504,666 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 558,669 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Technical  School 632,633 

Steam  fitting  and  pUunbing,  course  in,  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro 

and  Indian) 310,582,563 

Steam  fitting,  course  in— 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  apprenticeship  school 636 

General  ElectricCo.  apprenticeship  school.  West  Lynn,  Mass 641 

Solvay  Process  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Solvay,  N.  Y 64!^ 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.  Y 616, 617 

Unton  Pacific  R.R.appreuuceshlpschool,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 
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steam  fitting.   (See  dl$o  Plomblzig,  etc) 

Stone  canning,  ooui^imNoithBeimet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mas3 556,557 

Stone  masonry.    (See  Bricklaying,  etc.;  aieo  Masonry.) 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  8chool(  vocational),  New  York,  N.  Y 230. 618, 619, 660, 700, 701, 725, 788, 789 

Subjects  and  trades  taught,  and  time  devoted  to  schoohxx>m  work  and  to  practice  ( Table  I). 543^-641 

Switzerland,  selected  blblloaaphy  on  industrial  education 533 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Technical  High  School  (day  school) 020,021,661,700,701,725,791 

T. 

Tailoring,  course  in— 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.C 688,588 

Avery  Ck>Uege  Training  School  (Negro),  Pittsburg,  Pa 572,573 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  IndustrialSchool  (Negro),  Philadelphia,  Pa 568,569 

Claflin  University  (Negro),  Oraneeburg,  S.  C 580,581 

Hampton  (Va.)Nonnaland  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 319,582,583 

Mayesville(S.  (J.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Nesro) 588,581 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (NeflTo),Lawrencevule,Va 582,583 

Soldiers' and  Sailors' Orphans'  Homeoilnoiana.  Knightstown,  Ind 502,503 

Soldiers' Orphans' Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa 630,631 

State  AgrioulturaIandMechanica]Ck>Uefe  (Negro).  Normal,  Ala 584,585 

Tuskegee(AlaO  Normal  and  Industrial  Insutute  (Negro) 616,547 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 343,626,627 

Tank  making,  course  in  American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (evening  independent) 105 

Teachers  of  practice,  qualifications  of  (Table  II) 644-663 

Teachers,  problem  of  securing  nroi)eriy  equipped. 26,27' 

Technicaleducation  jpurpose  oi.  as  differing  from  that  of  manual  training  and  industrialeducation.  14 

Technical  Evening  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.Y 614,615,650,606,609,724,785,786 

Technical  High  School  (cooperative  half-time  school) ,  Providence,  R.I.  186, 187, 193, 194, 632, 633, 704, 705, 727 

Technical  High  School  (evening  industrial),  Cleveland,  Ohio 237,238,624,625,662,702,708,726,791 

Technical  schools,  not  covered  Dy  present  report 16 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Departmentof  Domestic  Art  (girls).  299,572,573,650,682,717,683,754 

Testmg,  oourse  in ,  General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  West  Lynn,  Mass 641 

Textbooks,  kind  and  use  of 27,28 

Tex  tile  mill  machinists,  course  of  instruction,  Bradford  Dnrfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (l^os.).  596,599 
Textile  occupations,  oourse  in— 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus,  Ga 590,501 

Textile  schoob,  description  of 23,247-259 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School.  Fall  River,  Mass 249,251 

Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Industrial  School  (Textile  Department) 249, 254, 255 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School  (evening  classes) 249,251-253 

Ludlow  (Mass.)  TextUe  School 249,256,257 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 249,251 

Paterson  (N.J.)  Silk  TextUe  Institute 249,258,259 

Secondary  Industrial  School  (Textile  Department) ,  Columbus,  Ga 2^,  257, 258 

Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania ,  Lancaster,  Pa 566, 567, 649, 680, 681 ,  716, 749 

Theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  .and  practioe,  hours  per  week  given  to  each  (Table  I) 644-643 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.Y 347,348,616,617,650,698,699,724,786,787 

Tile  and  mantel  setting,  course  in,  National  Trade  Schoote,  Indianapolis,  Ind 552, 558 

Tile  setting.    (See  also  Bricklaying,  etc) 
Tin  and  coppersmithing,  course  in- 
American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y : 642 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Tinsmithing,  oourse  in— 

Chicago  u reat  Western  Ry.  apprenticeship  school,  Oelweln,  Iowa 636 

Delaware 6i  Hudson  Co.  apprenticeshipscnools 636 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  A  western  R.  K.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Erie  R.  K.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

General  Eleotnc  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 642 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normaland  Agriculturallnstitute (Negro and  Indian) 319,582,583 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Santa  Fe  Sytsem  apprenticeship  schools 638 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  IndustriiU  Institute  (Neni>) 644,545 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carilsle,  Pa 343,626,627 

Tool  and  die  making,  course  in.  General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school.  West  Lynn,  Mass 640 

Toolmaking,  course  in- 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 560,561 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  111 590,691 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y) 564,565 

Metal-trades  employers  school  (operated  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Bridgeport,  Conn 638 

Ohio  Mechanics^  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 566,667 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111 592,503 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn 584,585 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britam.  Conn 586,587 

Western  Electric  Co.  i^prenticesnip  school,  Chicago,  111 639 

Yale&  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.  school,  Stamford,  Conn 638 

Trade  preparatory  school,  definition  of IS 

Trade  school,  definition  of 15 

Trade  training  schools,  not  covered  by  present  report 16,17 

Trades  and  subjects  taught,  and  time  devoted  to  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice  (Table  I) 543-64S 

Trades,  possibility  of  teaching 28,29 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  industrial  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) STSn^^n, 

544-549,644,645,666,667,711,72k    33 
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Twisting  (textile  mills),  course  in— 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fan  River  (Mass.) £08,509 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School C02, 608 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

U. 

Union  Pacific  Educational  Bureau  of  Information,  Omaha,  Nebr.  (correspondence  school) 356-358 

Union  Pnclflc  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 161,162,638,706,707 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 330-346,626,627,662,702,703,726,793,794 

United  States,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 533-539 

University  of  Wiscottsin,  Extension  Division,  Madison,  Wis.  (correspondence  school) 355 

Upholstering  and  chair  caning,  Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 568,569 

Upholstering,  course  in— 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry .  apprenticeship  school,  Oelwein,  Iowa 636 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  <&  Western  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Hampton  ( Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 319,582, 583 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

San ta  Fe  System  apprenticeship  schools 638 

U nion  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school ,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Voorhees Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.C 580,581 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Railway  Signaling  (correspondence) &58,35( 

V. 

Virginia  Mechanics' Institute,  Richmond,  Va.  (evening  industrial  school) 221,222 

582, 583, 652, 686, 667, 718, 76' 
Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston: 

BuUctln,  The  Architect 434-437 

Bulletin,  The  Baker 430-433 

Bulletin,  The  Machinist. 425-42? 

Plan  of  investigation  of  occupations  (Appendix  II) 489-49 

Scope  of  activities  (Appendix  1) 487-48f 

Vocational  guidance 409-49* 

Vocational  ^dance,  Boston  plan 419-49* 

Boston  Home  and  School  Association 442, 443 

Committee  of  vocational  direction  of  the  Boston  School  Board 439-442 

Girls*  Trade  Education  League  of  Boston 443-45f 

The  Vocation  Bureau 420-439 

Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston 457-485 

Vocational  guidance^ 

In  New  York  City 412-4K 

Meaning,  aim,  and  development  of 28 

Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston 420-439 

Vocational  school,  definition  of 14, 15 

Vocational  schools,  evening.  New  York,  N.  Y 236-232 

Vocational  schools  (public Industrial),  New  York  State. 106-115 

Albany 110-112 

Buffalo 114,115 

OlovorsviUe 112,113 

Hudson 113,114 

I^ancaster 114 

New  York 140,141 

Rochester 109,110 

Schenectady 114 

Yonkers 113 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  8.  C 335,580,581,686,687,718,761,762 

W. 

Walpole  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (evening  Independent) 105 

Warping,  slashing,  and  spooling,  course  In,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606, 607 

Warp  preparing,  course  in — 

Bradford  Durfee,  Textile  School  of  Fan  River  (Mass.) 598,509 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 002,603 

Warren  Street  Elementary  Industrial  School,  Newark,  N.  J 612, 613, 608, 609, 724, 783 

Washing  and  speck  dyeing  (textile  mill),  course  in,  LoweU  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604, 605 

Washington,  D.  C— 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro) 131-134,240-242,586-589,663,654,688,689.719,770,771 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School  (evening  Industrial) 23^240,588,589,654,688,680,710,771,772 

Washington  Irving  High  School  (Girls),  NowYork,  N.  Y 302,303,618,610,660,700,701,725,780 

Watchmaking,  jewelry  making,  and  engraving,  course  In,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 

111 550,551 

Watchman  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Providence,  R.I 830,331,578,570,661,686,687,718,761 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Evening  High  School 688,587,653,688,680,710,769 

Weaving  and  loom  fixing,  course  in,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

Weaving  (textile  mill),  course  In— 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  FaU  River  (Mass.) 508,500 

Lawroncc  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

Lowell  (Mass.)  TexUle  School 604,605 

Rhode  island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  1 678,579 

Western  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Chicago,  lU 169-171, 630, 706, 707 

Westlnghouse  Airbrake  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Wilmerdlng.  Pa. 172,643,708,700 

Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  (5o.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa 171 ,  172, 642, 708, 700 

West  Lyxm,  Mass.,  General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  schooL 167-160,640,041,706,707 
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Wheehrrlghtliig,  cotuse  in— 

Claflln  University  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  8.  C 580,581 

U&mpton  (Va.)  Kormal  and  Aericoltonl  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 319,662,563 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Lawrenoevllle,  Va. 582,583 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Insutute  (Negro) 548,549 

Wheelwrignting.    (See  alto  Blacksmithlng,  etc.). 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa. 39, 

41-45, 576, 679, 651, 684,686, 717, 767-761 

Wilmerding,  Pa.,  Westinxhouse  Air  Brake  Co.  apprenticeship  school 172,643,708,709 

Wihnerding  Seho(H  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 89,72,74,75,548,549,645,666,667,711 

Wisconsin- 
Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 510-^8 

State  oommission  for  the  studv  of  industrial  education 386,387 

Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School,  PlatteviUe,  Wis. 137-139,634,635,663,704,705,727,799 

Women's  Municipal  Lea4.ue  of  Boston  (vocational  guidance) 457-485 

Letter  forms  used  (Appendix  IV) 492-494 

Schedule  of  questions  used  in  investigation  of  Institutions  (Appendix  III) 491,408 

Schedule  used  In  Investigation  of  public  and  private  vocaUonal  school  opportunities  (Appen- 
dix V) ..r. ....^494-497 

Wood  carving,  course  In- 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 560,561 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 656,557 

Wood  finishing,  course  In,  Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  HI 502,593 

Wood  turning,  course  in— 

Albert  Q.  Lajie  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  HI 590,691 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Trades  School 624,625 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  HI 692,503 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 556,557 

Richard  T.Crane  Technical  High  School,  C^caso,  HI 592,503 

Stujrvosant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,619 

Voorheos  IndustrialSchool  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.  C 580,581 

Wood  turning.    (See  aUo  CabJnetmaking,  etc.) 

Woodworking  and  cablnetmaking,  course  in— 

Indus^ial  School,  Schenectadv,  N.  Y 620,621 

Newton  (Mass.)  Industrial  Sd&ool ; 606,607 

WoodworUng  and  metal  working,  course  in,  Warrm  Street  Elementary  Industrial  School,  Newark, 
N.J. ..TV? 612,613 

Woodworking  and  pattom  making,  course  in- 
Evening  Industrial  School,  Cambridge,  Mass 696,507 

Evening  School  of  Trades,  SpringfleM,  Mass 608,600 

Hebrew  Technica.  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 558,550 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Vocational  School 606,609 

Woodworking,  course  in— 

Albert  G.  LAue  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  HI 500,501 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railwav  apprenticeship  school,  Oelweln,  Iowa 636 

Chioopee  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,597 

Claflin  University  (Negro).  Orangeburg,  S.  C 580,581 

Columbus  (Ohk))  Trades  School 624,625 

Industrial  Department,  Lancaster  (N.  Y.)  Public  Schoob 616,617 

Industrial  School,  Hudson,  N.Y 614,615 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  lU 690,591 

Mechanics*  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 564,565 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 556,557 

Shop  School  (Washington  School),  Rochester,  N.  Y 620,621 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa 630,631 

Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

Woodworking.    (See  also  Carpentry,  etc . ) 

Wool  and  worsted  mill  occupations,  course  in— 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 600-603 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,606 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (evening  Indeoendent) 105 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Trade  School  (day  independent) 102,608,609,658,606,607,723,781 

Y. 

Yale  <b  Towne  Manu£acturing  Ck>.,  Stamford,  Conn 174,638,706,707 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — 

Trade  School  of  Yonkers 622,623,661,700,701,726,791 

Vocational  schools  (public  industrial) 113 

Yonkers  Vocational^hool  (day  school) 622,623,601,700,701,726.701 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Schools,  description  (rf:.. 22,23,181,361-373 
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